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ABSTRACT 


A  computer-based  System  of  Interactive  Guidance  and  Information  (SIGI)-. 
was  field-tested  and  evaluated  ^ at  five  community  colleges  and  one 
uniwsity.     Developed  by  Educational  Testing  Servic^e,  SIGI  assists 
students  in  the  process  of  informed  and  rational  career  decision- 
making.    Interacting  at  a  cathode-ray  tube  terminal  with  a  computer/ 
students  examine  their  values,  retrieve  relevant  information  about 
occupations,  obtain  predictive  data,  formulate  plans ,  and  learn  der' 
cision-making  strategies.    Adopted  as  an  integral  part  of  th6  career 
guidance  and  planning  program  at  the  field-test  colleges,  SIGI  ran 
smoothly,  was  received  enthusias-tically  by  students  and  counselors, 
and  proved  effective  in  increasing  students ^ mastery  of  career  de- 
cision-making competencies.  '  ^ 


.  PREFACE 


Tijis  thick  report  tells  what  we  found  in'-our  field  test  of  the  com-r., - 
puter-based  Syistem  of  Interactive  Guidance  and  Information .  (SIGI)  at  si3r 
^widely  dispersed  colleges.     Those  who  are  dismayed  by  t^e  sheer  bulk  of 
the  report  will  be  relieved  to  discover  Chapter  XIV,  "Evaluative  High- 
lights," which  contains  summaries  of  what  we  beli^Ve  to  be  our' major  find- 
ings.   But  highlights  are  only  that — highlights.    Those  who  wanfe^to  ex- 
plore some  of  the  shadows,  too,  sht>tild  also  jread  "Chapter  XI, o  "Summary  and 
Discussion  of  Findings  Across  Colleges\."  ,  *^  » 

/  "  "    '    '  ^ »  i> 

But  these  are  only  summary  chapters.    Those  who  want  to*  see  tRe  whole 
picture — and  we 'believe  the, whole  picture  is  worth  seeing — must  read  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  report.   'We  particularly  Airge  readers  who  have  no 
familiarity  with.  SJGI  to  read  Chapter  II,  wHich  desciribes  the  system  by 
following  a  real  student  through  it.    Reading  that  ehaptej:  will  make  the  * 
^r^st  of  the  report  more  clear,  for  we  have  assumed  that  readers  of  Chap- 
ters III-XIV  are  acquainted  with  SIGI  and  kno^  more  or  less  what  happens 
in  the  Locate  system  and  why  the  Locate  system  follows  instead  of  precedes 
the  Values  system.  '  *  *  * 

^We  have  built  in  a  certain . amount  of  redundancy,  so  that  the  chapters 
migl;it  be  reasonably  independent  of  one  another.     This  statement  is  par- 

titularly  true  of  X:hapters  V-X,  each  of  which  is  devoted  to  a  separate 
college.     The  outlines  for  those  chapters  are  all  identical,  and,  unless 

eaders  wish  to  compare  the  findings  at  one  college  with  those  at  anothir, 
they  need  read  only  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  college  that  interests  them 
mos  t .  %  ^ 

The  evaluation  was  a  large  'undertaking  for  our  smallS  staff.  ,  How  cau 
we  possibly  acknowledge  all  the  help  w#  received  from  everyone  involved? 
We  can*t.     We  *can  only  highlight  the  names  of  those  who  have  made  the  \ 
evaluation  possible  and  beg  forgiveness  from  the  host  of  unnamed  other^ 
who  also  contributed.      •  -  . 

Besides  the  four  authors  and  tt/o  other  members  of  the  Guidance  Re- 
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,    CHA'PTER  I  '  .  ^ 

♦  * 

.    *  A_^^^^'     DESCRIPTION  AND  RATIDNALE-  .   '  '  " 

This  report  is  a  description  and  "evaluation  of  the  lise  of  the  System 
of  Interactive  Guidance  and  Information'  (SIGI)  at  five  comjliunity  colleges 
,.and  one  uijlversity  thit  hid  vorunte-fered  t^-servl»as  field-te^t  sites  and  - 
Had  purchased  the  necessary  hard^Jare.     SIGI  t^as  developed  as  Educational  - 
Testing.  Service  by  the'authoxs  under- grants"  from  the  Carnegie' Cprp'oration . 
In  1972  a, prototype  of  'the  system  was  tested  in. a  small-scale  study  at  a 
single,  community  college  (Chapman,  Norris,  &,Kat2,  1973).    Elements  of 
that  study  were  supported  by  funds  from  the  National  Science  Foundation . " 
When  the  result^^looked^ encouraging,.  NSF  agreed  to  support -a  mpre „compre-. 
hensl^e  evaluation  under  conditions  of"  actual'  use  at  from  three  to  si^x  \ 
"geographically  separated  sites.     This' wis -Ch^  genesis  of  the  field  "  tests 
covered  fn  thie  report.  ■  . 

SIGI  was  originally  designed  to  help  communis  college  students  make  / 
informed  and  rational  c-areSr  decisions.     Early  in  the  course  of  the  field  - 
tests,  the  wording  of.  the  displays  was  changed  1:6  ffiakV  it  suitable  for 
the^  population  of  four-year^  as  well  a?  t^o^year' -colleges .  •  Tn^' this  guidance 

system, -the  student  interacts  with  a  computer  in  such  &  way  as  to  examine 

1^  ■         '        '  •  '  "    "L  ' 

and  explore  his-  values,  obtain  and  yse  relevant  information,  i,ntei:pret 

predictive  data,  and  lormtilate  plans.     This  interaction'helps  the  student 

to  arrive  at  tentative  career  decisions  and  to  modify  them  a^he  gains  "new  • 

•  insights  and  additional  information.^    The  objective.  Is  not  only  , to  help'-%V 

students  make  such  decisions, about  educational.  And  occupational  options  ■ 

but  also  to  teacli  students  a  process,  of  informed,  and  r'ational  decision-making 


.    Description  of  the  System  .  •* 

The  phjtsical -features  of  SIGI  are  somewhat  different  at  each  test  site 
dependiiTg  on  the  nunJber  of  terminals  at  the  college -and  on  whether  t^e  com-  . 
puter'i-s  dedicated  to 'siGI  or  configured  for  other  services' as  well.  -Ea9h 
system  will  be^  described  in  the  chapters  devoted  ^^b  fhe'separate  colleges;  ^. 
"liere  it  is' enough  to  note  tW  the  computer  is  one,  of.  tWOP-ll  series  "of  . 
■     .  minicomputers  manufactured  by  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  and  that  the 

student  terminals  are  cathode  ray  tube  (CRT) • devices  equipped  with  typewriter- 
like keyboards  by  means  of  which  the  student  c^n  respond  fco  messages  and  In- 
•    '        formation  displayed  on  th£  screen  and  can  issue  commands  to -the  comiiuter^. 
,     '      SlQl  consists  of  six  interrelated  subsystems  called  VALUES ,- LOCATE, 

COMPARE,  PREDICTION,  PLANNING,  and  STRATEGY.    Taken  in  the  order  named,  they 
'comprise  an  organic  system  for  career  decision-making.    "(For  a  more  cbmplete 
description,  see  Chapter  II,  whfcfi  chronicles  the.  path -pf  an  actual  student  \ 
at 'one  of  tka  colleges.)     The  heart  of  this  system  is  the  stuc^ent ' s  owr, 
.    '  values~the  rewards  and  satisfactions  he  wauld  likfe  to  realize  through,  hisV '* 
*•     •       occupation.     In  the  Values  system,  he  explores  ancj  examines  ^is  values , 

eventually  assigning  a  numerical  weight  to  each  o^  ten  occupational  values 
to  designate  its. importance  to\im.     In  Locate  "hJ  commands  the  computer  to  - 
.  assemble  a  list  of  occupations  that  meet  or  exceed  his  specifications  with 

respect  to  any  ^&t"  of  five  of  those  values  at  a  time.     In  Compare  he  asks 
.  pointed  questions*  and  gets  information  on  all  dimjiisions  of  occupations  of 
interest/ 'Prediction  allows  hUto  assess  his  amiity  to  succeed  *i.n  the     ^  - 
'■•  coursework  that  prepares  him  for  a  ^particular  occupation'.    Planning  -shows 
him^what  he*  must  put  out  in  the  way  of  time  and  effort  in  order  to  qualify' \ 

•      for' entry  into  an  Sccupatioh;  it  is  also  a  map"  outlining  a  path  to  follow 

.  '  •        -  " 

into  an  Occupation.    And  Strategy,  .as'  the' name  implies,  .teaches  a  strategy 

ERJC  ■        .  •  14' 


for  declsion-m^king^ased  on' the  rewards  offered  by  an  occupation  in  terms 

.  of  values  Satisfaction  and  the  risks  of  failing  to.  get  into  it. 

'  •        "  •  »^ 

Whah  the  student  has  gone  through  these 'subsystems  in  thi^s  order /he 

become^^n  "initiate"  and  is  turned  lon^e  to  roam^ through  SIGI  at  will.' 

The  resources  of  SIGI  are  now  under  his  control:    each  subsystem  stores  a  • 

particular  kind  of  information  or  assistance  th'dt'' tontributes  to  the  final  '  - 
•  •  -  ,  '  . 

decision,  and  ,the  student  can  go  to  the  subsystem  tKat  meets  "Hi^  needs ^ as  It l.f 

he  perceives  them  at  the  moment-  "       /  *  •     '  ,H  " 

.  .  .  -  -  ^  '     •  7       '  '     '  '-^^ 

Thus  SIGI  is  both  a  career  guidance  system  and  an  occupational  infornia- 
tion  system.     Its/aim  is  to  produce  an  autonomous  individual  capable  of  ' 

"  /  .    .  -  , 

'  making  rational  decisions.    The  decision-maker's  own  values  provide  the  in- 
strument  for  rationality.    Th^ey  serve  both  as^-objectives  of  the  decision 
and  as  guides  through  the  )^eci^on  process.  '  ^ 

/• 

The  en\phasis,  however,  is  noL  merely  on  the  content  of  the  decisions 

\  ' 

but  on  the  process  of  decision-making.    A's  the  student  progresses  through  ^ 
SIGI,  he  learns  to  move  freely  within  the  structure  of  the  system.  lii 
gaining  control  of  the 'system,  he  develops  competencies  and  masters  stra- 
tegies-for  rational  behavior  in  the  face  of  uncertainty— which  may  be  the 
closest  we*  can  get  to  wisdom. 


lUtionale  for  SIGI^^^ 

Wl^t  is  the  rationale  for  stressing  the  process  of  decision-making 
over  the  content  of  the  decision? 

*.     Humanistic  ethie.     It  should  be  emphasized,  first,  that  the  ethic  of 
,this  system  is  humanistic  rather  than  mechanistic.  There  has  long  pre-  * 
vailed  i  stereotype  associating  computers  with  dehumanize^  control.  1^- 
deed,  a^^^r  back  as  1928,  Clark  Hull  (in  his  book  Aptitucfe  Testing), 
gazing  prophetically  into  a*  brave  new  world,' of  psychometrics  and  computers. 


to  8th"graciers, 

1  j- 

tain  forecasting 

■  --It; 

choose  one  of\j.th 
is  J^reatest , 


■4- 


proposed  tliat  a  single  universal  b'attery  of  30  or       aptitude  t^^s  be  given 


Scores  would  be  fed  into  a  machi):te  that  would  already  coi|- 
^ormu^s  fpr  the  najor  occupations  •    The  student  would  then 


three  or  four  occupations  'Mn, which  his  chance  of  success 


Developments  an  measurement,  data  processing,  and  statistical  technique 


over*  the  interveniiiig,  decades  created  a -rush,  of  excitement  about  the  [fossibi- 
lities';^or  trapslat^nj^  Hull^s  dr^eam^n|oV^  reality  •     But  the  va^t  technolo- 


git^l  gains- appeared  tk)  invoke,  a  ^law";Of  c 
nor  his  succe$adrs  antj<c,ipated  t-h^*  ^tubbc 


diminishing- returns ♦  Neither  Hull 
brnness  with  which  the  data  (re- 


eren- 


fleeting  the^TftultapoEentialitw^  would  .resist,,  neatly  diff 

tiated  forecasting^ formulas.  /?  •        /     '  '  ' 

ll  *  '      ^  '  ' 

Faith  in  the 'prospect^^/pf  the  trait-and-f actor  model  have  persisted. 
The  main  obiectiotis  "■^tb  this ^model,*  however ,  lie  not  in  its  inaccuracies  but 

'  \ 

in  its  premises..    It  Assumes  that  prediction  of  occupational  memberhsip  and' 

,    \   \l     '  ' 

success  is  the  main — virtually,  the, sole — business  of  guidances    It  starts 
with  the  explicit  hyp.^thesis  that  occupational  sorting  do^s  tend  to  take 
place  in  a"  certain- way^'-t^^^ugh,  trait-matching.     It  proceeds  on  the  less 
clearly "  explicit  conviction  that  occupational  .so.rting  should  t;ake  place  in 
this  way — only  more  so.  ^Trait-and-f actor  theory  seems  to  hold  t^at  the  in- 
dividual  is  in  effect  "keyed"  to,  one-  or  a  few  ^'*correct"  occupations,  that 
the  key  should  be  recognized  early  in  adole^scence ,  and  that  all  subsidfary 
decisions — as  of  education — should  be  fitted  'to  it.    Application  of  this 
theory  would , presumably  result  in  a  more  exact  homogeneity  of  membership  in 
each  occupation,  and'^ould  purport  to  reduce  waste,  vacillation,  or  error 
alpng.  thfe  way.     It  would  a*Lso  tfend  to  reduce  the  student's  rol'e  in  decision- 
making  to  one  of  passivity. 


I 


Thjk  is  essentially  a  "man^bwfer"  model  rather  than  a  guidanx:e  model. 
The  danifover  model  is  Ian  attempt  to"  follow  some  general  optimization  rule 
for/matf^hing  people  ti  jtob^s.     For  example,  an  inventory  of  the"  pool  of 
abl/litis  on  the  ^  land  and  the  requirements  of  occupations  on  the  ot^er ' 
mikt  He  matched  according  to  certain  assumptions  abotit  national  priorities— 
that  m,  the  highest/ priority  occupations  "would  be- filled  first  from  the  top 

tlji  suitable  applicant  pool,  the  next  highest' pext,  and  $o  on.  'Or  a  rule 

'     J'  J  '  ''  ■  - 

anal'ogous,^  to  niinimi/zing  the  sum  of  squared  differences  between  traits^  and 

'  /   '  I        '  '."'»,  . 

req;uirements /might  be  applied.  '      -        ;        .  •        _  ^  *^ 

The  evidence  that  individuals  lare  myltipotential  and  occupational  re- 

iV^ments/are  flexible  is  damaging^ fot  the  manpower  model.     But  it  supports 


quiremer 
a  guidan 


'  a  Juidancfe  model  v?|iich  maximiz"^'  individual  freedom  of*"  choice.    A  guidance 

*    £  J  i  '  ^  * 

fdel  hlAlges  on  ^tisf actioif of  individual  valnies,  with  manpower  needs  help-, 

^ng  to^/determine  the  opportunities*  and  means  for  gaining  such*  satisfactiojis.'f 

r^ere  is'  better  evidence  for  the  assumptions  underlying  the  guidance  model 

than  fhe  inanpower  model.     Fop" example .  the  validities  of  differential  pre- 

dictions  of  interests  tend  to  Ue^^^uch^greater  than  the  validities  of  dif^\ 

.  ^  .  •    '  '  # 

ferehfial  predictions  of  achievement  .(Norris  &  Katz,  1970). 

This  finding  does  not  mean  that^  predictions  of  success  are  useless  In" 
occupational  choice.     Clearly,  there  is  ajp^e  justification  for  using'actu-  - 
arial  data  to  estiipate  .an  .individual's  resemblance  to  an  occupation  popula- 
tion' and  theVprobabllities  of  his. entering  an  occupation pars  is  ting'' iir  jit, 
and  (although  standards  are  difficult  to  d^ffine  and  data' hard  to  come 'by) 
achieving  some  measure  of  success  in  it.     There  is  much  less-  justification 
for' using  actuarial  data  t a  determine,  choices.    Yee  the  implications  and 
practice  of  trait-and7factor^tlieory  have  often  exceeded  the  descriptive  • 
a^d  tended-  toward  the  imperative.     This  creeping  control  mighf  tend  to  im- 


prove  some  kinds  of  predictions  by  making  them  virtually  **self-f ulf illing ^ 
{prophecies  ."'^  ,  '  .  '  ^  h 

^If  copiputers  are  used  only  to  power  a  directive  trait-matching  ap- 
proach,,as  appears  tq  be  proposed  in  Departmer»t  of  Labor  pilot  projects 
(U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  197l)„  the  stereotype  of  computers,  as.  encroach- 
ing'oh  and  restrictive  of  free  decision-making  by  individuals  will  be  per- 
petuated.    One  purpose  of  the  job-matching  model  is  to  help  individuals  make 
appropriate  choices.     But  the  me,thod  excludes  the  individual  from  the  de- 
cision-making process;  it  rests  alX  control  in  external,  agencies,  leaving 
the  individual;-only  the  choice  of  *  acting  or  not  acting  on  the  output. 

SIGI,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes  that -guidance  should  shun  even  such 
.benevolent  contrblio  It  assumes  that  we  don't  know  wha,t  will  be  best  for  the 

-  •   ■     ' '  ■  ■        .  ■  . 

individual  (or  society)  except  freedom  to  work  things  cfut.     Thus,  we  define 

>>'  ^  ^       •      ,  , 

•"^    .  ^        "  '  '       -     ^        A  '  - 

the  best  choice  as  the  choice  that  is  most  nearly  SjTee.    But  wb  do  not  de- 
fine freedom  as  laissez  faire.    Rather,  it  is  the  freedom  (expressed  by 
Shaw  in  the^  preface  to  Man  arid  S^uperman  and  quoted  by  ?reud  in  contrasting 
his  *'reality  4)rinciple"  with  his  ''n!     sare-. principle")  *'feo  be  able  to 
choose  the  line  of  greatest  advantage  instead  of  yielding  in  th^path  of 

AJLeast  ifesistance. Advantage,  in  this  sense  involves  some  assessment  of  ^ 
utility  as  well  as  probability.    Freedom  involves  active  participation  and 
control/    It  also  incorporates  the  notion  of  career  decision-making  as  a 

,  ^continuous  process  rather  than  a  **one-shot*l  episode.     This  sfense  of  con- 
tinuity  encourages -people  to  formulate . their  plans  as  theories  to  be  tested, 
an4  to  revise  or  confirm  their  decisions  in  the  light  of  4:he  feedback  they 
get  from  outcomes •    This  approach  allows  them  to  learn  frx>m  experience. 

Process  of  choosing.     So  without  directing  the  content  of  an  individua^^l' 
choice,  it  seems  possible  to  help  him  in  the.  process  of  choosing.    This  em- 


*         ,    '  *  -7- 

\  J 

phasls  on  process  does  not  pretend  to  insure  th^  "right"  choice— except  in- 
sofar  as  th-e  right  choice  is  defined  as  an  informed  and  rational  choice* 
^  pur  bias—our  conyictioo— is  that  in  education  enlightened  processes  are 
intrinsically  important'.    Therefore,  we  bend  our*  efforts  to  increase  fehe 
student's  understanding  of  the  factory  involved  in  choice  (imperfect  though 
our  own  understanding  may  be)  so  that  he  can  take  responsibility  for  his 
own ^decision-making,  examine  himself  and  explore  his  options  in  alsystematic 
and  comprehensive  way,  take  purposeful  action  in'testing  hypotheses  about 
himself  in  various  situations  and  exercise  flexibility  in  devising  alternate 
plans* 

The  student ' s~ interaction* with  the  computer  embodies  this  model  of 
guidance.    As  the  s4:;udent  learns  to  control  the  computer  and  move  £reely 
through  the^^^^m,*he  ip  »also 'developing  competencies  for  independent  de- 


,  cision-making.    The  compute  does  not  just  give  him  an  "answer"  to  a  ques- * 
tion;  it  also  suggests  questions  for  which  he  can  provide  answers.  Thus 
in  his  dialogue  with  the  computer,  the  student  bo.th  receives  and 'generates 
information,  and  learns  how  to  connect  the*  two  kinds  of  information. 
Throughout,  his  'role  is  active-.    He  can  chan-ge  his  inputs  as  he  recycles 
through  parts  or  all  of  the  system  to  see  what  effect  new  premises  may  have  ^ 
on  the  outputs.  . 

k    "      In  short,  we  don't  want  to  play  the  dec'isionrmaking  game  for  the  stu- 
dent^.  We  want  to  help  him  master  the  strategies  for  National  behavior  in 
the  face  of  uncertainty  so  tSiat  he  can  play  the  game  effectively  himself. 

Emphasis  on  values.     Such  a  system*  implies  some  principle  for  choosing". 
Otherwise,  how  is  the^;indiYidual  to  make  order  out  of  the  rabble  of  impulses 
that  beset  him?    He  is  at  their  mercy  unless  he  recognizes  that,  essentially, 
he  must;f choose  between  compe£ing  values,    rlj^ither  suppres3ing  nor  blindly 
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obeyinfe^  his  impulses,  he  can  .control  them  by  bringing  them  under  the  ^ill^e 

of  reason,  giving  each*'*equ^l  time"  and  attention/    The  individual  must 

hold  himsfelf  open  and  receptive  to  different  values,  allowing  each  to  speak 
(ft  ^  ,  . 

\ .       *  '  r  .        .  * 

to  him  as  loudly  as  the  qthers.     This  process  involves  active  and  systematic 

exploration  of  competing  .values  so'  that  he  can  answer  t^e  central  question, 

"What  do  I  Want?"         ^       *  *  ^  . 

Therefore,  values  are  at  the  heart  of  the  SIQI  system.     They  provide 
'the  dimensions  along  which  students  ^nalyze  their  own  desires  and  along, 
which* they  construe  occupational  characteristics.     They  are  the  theme  that' 
runs  through  the  separate  sections^  of  SIGI,  tying  them  together  into  a  com- 
prehensive whole, ^  ^  '  ^ 


I  ■   \      •    .  • 

More  detailed  and  comprehensive  discussions  of  .the  principles  of  guidance 
that  underlie  the  rationale  for  SIGI  appear  in  various  monagraphs  and 
articles  by  the  principal  investigator  (Katz,  195A,  1963,  1966,  1968,  1969a, 
i;?*69b,  1969c,  1969d)^'  '       ,  .  *  " 
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*    .        .ILbUSTRATION  OF  SIGI  INTERACTION. 

The  remaindeo:  of  this  report  will  of  Ti^cessity  assume  an  understaiWing 

^  of  the^stPucture  of  ^IG^I.     This  structure  is  not' easy -to  describe  in  wqrds\ 

vAlthoua/i  its  general  features  are  always  the  same,  the  structural  details 

'  .  ^    *    *•  !   *  '  *  S 

vary  according  to  the  behavior  of  the  ind^iduaT  user .  The  number  of  ,po§-  ^ 
.  .  f  ,  «* 

•^'sible  different  paths  through  SIGI  is  almost  ^finite.  -        "  | 

,  One  way  'to^  describe  SIGI  is  to  look  over  the  shoulder, of  a  stlident 
•experiencing  tt..  We  cap  do  this  by  examirving  one  of  the  orecords^  compiled 
\liy^.fhe  computer  from  a  random  sample  of  SIGI*  users.     The  record  we  have-.  / 
choseh  charts  the  'Responses  of  a  woman  at  one  of  the  community  colleges 
^g^ticipating  in  the  f^eld*test.     Sinc^  every  §^dent  u^es  the  system  ifi - 
a  unique  way,  the  model  student  should  not  be  regarded  as  '^typ'ical;'"  We' 
chose  her  b'ecause  he'r  recotd  illustrates  a  number  of  the  most  important 

t  '  .  ■  ■      ..  -'^ 

features  of ^Che  system.* 


St'udent  Printout  *  ^ 


•  ^    .  <rhe  printout  of  the  student's  interaction  has  been  cut  up  and  reprc^auted 
as  Figure  1,  pages  1-6,  at  the  end  of  this,  chapter.     The  -leftmost  column^  of 
*the  printout  contains  the  descriptive  tags     ("INTRA,''  "END2,"  etc) 'that  a  ? 
.i(ientify  the  plarce  *in  the  program  where  a  respond  occurred.     The  second 
column  lists  the  respt^nse 'number ,  value  weight,  specification  ifevel,,.,or 
Whatever,  tliat  constituted  the  response.     The  remaining  columns  clarify  or 
give  meaninj^  to  that  response.     Generally  the  tags  and  .labels  have  no  mean-  . 
±ng  except  to  }the  SIGI  research  staff.     They  will  be  explained  in  the     *-  7 


description  that  follows. 

Let  us  now  sit  down  at  the  terminal  and  go  through  SIGI  with  her. 


Figure  1,  Page  1 

DATE.     This  is  the  date^pS  the  student's  first , session* 


INTIN; 


Tj^is  is' the  tfime  Xl'2:01  p.in.)  wfien  the  student  signecf  on  and 


entered  th^  introductory  (INT^  section  Qf^SJCI.  ,  . *  '  ' 

STATUS .    The  variable  STATU?  k^eps  ttack  of  where  the  student  is  in. 
SIGI.     SIGI  was  designed  to  meet  twp'n||ras  related  to  career  decision-  . 
making.     First,  it  attempts  to  meet  the  need  for  a,*rational  and  orderly 


^1 


method  of  decision-making.     Second,  it  meets  the  need  for  lan  in format  ion 

—  9 

system  that  will  supply  the  , various  kinds  of  data  that  a  rational  "decision 

requires.     The'  first  need  should  be  satisfied  before  the  second  because 

the  student  must  have  some  systematic  way  to  handle  information  before 

acquiring  it.^  In  order  to  teach  a  rational  mett)od,  SIGI  leads  the  b^gin- 

nerj^or  NOVICE^  througH^^t  subSjSten.s  in  an  order  that  constitutes  an 

algorithm 'f  OK  decision^making.     What  this  order  is  wil^  become  apparent *as 

we*^follow  this  student's  iateract.ion.    The  student's  STATUS  counter  is  ,^ 

* 

•ncremented  every  time  she  fini«shes  a  subsystem  sp  that,  if  she  then  signs 
off,  the  computer  can  start  h^r.  at  the  right  place  when  she  returns'. 
When  the  student  finishes  the  last  subsystem.  Strategy,  her  status ' reaches 
7.     At  this  point  she  will  presumably  have  mastered  the  method  and  will  be 
coti^petent  to  use  SIGI  mainly  as  an  inf ormatioi^system.     She  then  becomes 
an  INITIATE  with  the  privilege  of  roaming  through  SIGI-^at  will. 

INTRA  >^  Many  displays  are  in  a  multiple-choice' format .    ^he  display" 
asking  about^the  sfudenf's  enrollment  status  has  four  categories  of  re- 


sponfees.     Tfiie  student's  response,  3,  Indicates  that  5l\e  has  already  under- 

taken  gome  college  work.-'    The  computer  will  store  this  response  and  vail 

look  at  it  whenever  it  must  select  a  display  that' is  worded  o^ie  way  fpr 

a  teturning  student  and  a  different  way  for  a  student  whc^has'noi:  yet 
»  '  .  '  * 

enrolled.  *       ^  »        ^  -*  '^^^i^  '* 

.INTR5.    'This  is'  the  student's  age  category.' 
1NTR6;    Data 'on  age  arKi  sex  are  used  only  for  research  studies.  No 


di'splays  in  MGI  are  dif f erentiated''on  fKeibasis  of  a^  ^  sex;  males  and 

'   '      '  •  •  ^  J  ^ 

females  get  exactly  the  same  treatment. \  ^ 


*  •     PRTl.     Students*' may  ^get  hardcoj^y  printouts  of  v^arious  SIGI  displays 
for*study  off  line.  .  The  printer  is  wired  to  the  tedninaL  and  simply  copies 
what,  the  student  is  l^ooking  at.     In  this  case,  t*he  display  summarizes  the 
^student^'s  responses  to  IN^7-1CI,  which  constityte  an  introduction  "to  the 
decisiqtf-making  model  embraced  by  SIGI. 

r  ^    \      y  •  ' 

INTR7-INTR1Q.     After  INTR6,  the  student  responds  to  displays  ask- 

ing  about  the  four  major  aspect^' of '  d^isio?ls  about  occupations:     Does  She 

know  which  values  are  important  to  he^tl    Does  she  know  w6ich  occupations 

are  l^Jcely  to  satisfy  her;values?    Can  she  successfully  predict  her  grades 

in /the  coursed  she  will  be  taking  as  she  prepares  herself  ^or  an  occupation 

Does  she  know  which  courses  and  other  steps  *tb  take  in  the  preparation? 

.The  model  student's  answer^  are  in  the  middle  range  between  confidence  and 

doubt.    PRTl  (abov^)  shows  that  the  student  wanted  a  record  of  her  response 

^to,  these  questions.  '  • 

INTRll.     Tfie  introduction  concludes  with  a  tiny  "computer-as^sted 

iijtt^uction"  tC^l)  sequence  consisting  of  a  single ' display  with  feedback. 

The  student  is  asked  to  identify  a  logical  first  step  in  a  decision- 
al^ 

making  process.     She  got  the  right  answer:    She  should  examine  her  values 


so  that  she  will  know*  what\  satisfactions  and  rewards  to  look  fSr  in  an 
.occupation-    Thi^sequence  \leads'  her  directly*  into  the  subsystem  where  th^^ 
^  examination^  occurs. 


TJle  Values  System  (VALIN-VALlW  .   '  . 

VALIN,.    This  is  the  clock\  time  of  her  entry  into  flie  Values  system. 
'    VAI^2.     In  tbe  Values  syst^^  the  student  weights  ^-the  importance,  to 
her,  of  each  of  ten  occupational  values.     The  weights  are  on  a  scale  of 

0  (n6  importance)  to  8  (highest\\m|ortance) .    Another  tiny  CAI  sequence 

'      \  \\ 

introduces  the  weighting  proc^ess..  Jhe  record  shows  thit  the  student"  ' 

•    •  ,  1  ■  '  . 

understood  the  explanation,  f^Dr  she  made  .the  correct  response  to, the 

test  questlpn.  <  i 


.L3-VAL6.    The?  order  in 
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which  things  appear  iti  the  student  record  is 
different  from  the  order  in  which  they  happen  at  the  terminal.     Tl^e  _ 
chronologi^l  order  is  VALs'  (J/ithVAL3  appearing  just  before  jiotation  of, 
tW  we.lgh^^^^ed  to  Interest  Field),  END2,  ENDS,  INC0N3  (each  of  which 
may  appear^more  than  once),  V^U,  and  VAL6.     In  this,  discussion 'they  will 
b,e 'treated  in  that  order 'ratfjer  than  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  listed 
^  , in  the  record. 

'  VAL5.    This  is  t"he  rec<3rd  of  the  weights^  the  student,' assigned  to 
each  value  when  she  cons ideje'd"  them  one  at  a  time.     The  value  is  defined 
in  operational  terms  apd«  thjk  student. considers  the  importance  (to  her)  of 
satisfying  that  value  ^hroilgh  hefr  occupation.     Income  is  defined  as  having 
inore- than  "enough  to  live  oL  '  In  te_r  est"  Field  is  the- importance  of  working 
in  a  particular  field  of  interest;  before  weighting  that  value,  the  stu- 
dent selects,  the 'field  6f  paramount  interest  to  her:  Scientific,  Techno- 
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logical.  Adihihistrative^^ersi^nal  Contact,  Verbal,  and  Ae.^thetic.  (The^ 
tag  VAL3* shows. that  this    student  selected  the  Scientific  fi^ld.)  Early' 

'Entry  is  the  importance  of  entering  an  occupation  without  long  delay  for 
training ^nd  education;        is  a  k-ind  of  reverse  education  value--the  great(^^r 
the  weight,   the  less  tolerance  for  prolonged  education.     l>]Tien  she  finished^ 
weighting  the  values  one  §t  .a  time,   she.  saw  th^m  brought  to'gether  in  the',  s 
form  of  a  histogram  and  v^/ given  the  opportunity  to  adjust  the  weights.  •  * 
VAL5^  records  -the  weights  at  the  conclusion  of^this  processc    For  this  ^ 
^st^dent, .Income  and  Security,  weighted  5,  were  the  Tnost  impoxt^nt  values. 
It  is  curious  >that  the  sum  of  all  her  weights  .came  to  only.  3l.     For  most 

-students  the  sum  is  much  higher,  about-  50.     Apparently  none  of  the  SIGl 

-values  ^s  of  pressiijg  imp^ortance  .to  this  student, 

END2-END5  (first  occurrence),   ""Witfi  the  prelimiTiary  weighting  co.u- 

pleted,  .the  student  engages  in  a  playful,  nonthreatening  Valuer  Game.  To 

begin  the  game  the  student  had  to  choose  between  two  imaginary  "jobs,"  one 

as  a  TenuriSt,  featuring  a  jpaximum  amount  of  Security  (the  last  item, 

VAI^UE  GAME  JOB- ACCEPTED,   in  END2)  and  the  other  as^  a^  Velocicer featuring 

Early  Entry  (the  first  ite^ri  in  END2)  .     She  chose  T.enurist.     She  was'  thep  - 

\  - 

faced  with  another  dilemma:     Her  job  as  Tenurist  lacked  opport^unities  for 
Leaciership.     Qid' she  Vant -to '|uit  l^try  another  job?^  'Shie  decided  thaf  ^shV 
would  stick,  with  tlie  Security-'f]^  Tenurists  enjoy.    ^But  when  she  was  r 
tempted  by  the  offer  of  d  . jTob       Buckster,  featijjrlng  a  good  income  (first  ^ 
item  in  ENDS),  she  decided  to  take  it.     Thus  the  information  tagged  in 
■  END2  and  ENDS  is  the- choices  she  made  in  a  series^of  bipolar  confrontations 
*in  one  game..  Sometimes  the  conf dbntation  involves  the  fiews  that  the  job 
is  d-eficient  in  opp^ortunity  to  satisfy  a  value.  ,  At  othev  times  the  di- 
lemma'i^  in  the  fortovQf  a  ^temptation  to  switch  to'a  job  offering  unusual- 
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opportunities  to  satisfy  a  riv.al  value »    The  order  in  which^  the  values 
appear  is  unrelated  to  the  weights  the  student  assigned  in  her  previous 
interaction.     To  the  extent  possible,  the  order  is  random, 

,  END2-END5  (second  occurrence),'    In  her  seconfl  game,  ^he  stuck  to  her  v 
job  as  Huckster -in  the  face  of ' bad  news  or  temptations  with  respect  to 
Prestige,  Independence^,  cHelping  Others,.  Variet^y,  Interest  Field,  and  Leisure 
(END2),     She  quit however ,  on  learning  that  her  job  lacked  opportunities  . 
for  Leadership  (END5) . 

INCQN3  (firs-t  occurrence).     The  computer  compares  the  weights  pre- 
vi'ously  assigned  (as  recorded  in  VAL5)  to  the  "winners"  and  "losers"  in 
the  Values  <Same.     This  student  had  weighted  High  Iftcome  at  5  and  Leader- 
s^p  at  only  2.    Nevertheless, 'shJ^had  rejected  a  job  featuring  the  pre- 
^erred  value  because  it  was  deficient  in  the  leTss  cherished  value.  This 
inconsistency  is  noted  in  INC0N3,     (The  student  would  also  be ^inconsistent  . 
if  she  stuck  with  a  job  featuring  a  value  she  had  weighted  less  than  the 

'rival  value.     This  student  did  not.fall'into  that  kind  of  inconsistency, 

I  " 

}  <     '  * 

and  no  INC0N2  messages  appear  in  her  record,)  ^ 

END2-INCQN3  (third  occurrence),    pthe  student  must  play  enough  games 

to  allow  for  the  ap^pearance  ©£  ail  ten  values  at  least  once.    After  that, 

she  can  play  as  many,  games  as  she  finds  useful  or  entertaining.    This  stu- 

dent  elected  to  play  a  third  game.    This  time  the  luck  of  tK^  draw  once 

again  presented  her  with  the  opportunity  to  be  a  Huckster  '(last  item  in 

ENI>2),  and.  she  chose  that  occupation  over  one  featuring  Prestige  (first 

item  in  END2)      She  also  :Prefetred  High  Income  to  Independence,  Leadership, 

and  I^eisure,  but  not  to  Interest.  Field  (ENDS).    Her  choice  of  Interest 

Field  over  High  Income  was  inconsistent  with  her  value  weightings, .  and  she 

got  a  message  to  ^Ms  effect  (INC0N3)  .    The  massages  deUvWed  to  the  student 


in  the  END2,  ENDS,  and  INCON  displays  kre 


mere  reports  of  joutcomes.  No 


analysis  or  statistical,  inference  is  attempted  on  the  basis  of  such  a 
brief  game.  The  purpose  of  the  game  is  to  stimulate  reflection  about 
values,  not  to  sT^ale  them,  1  ,  ' 

VAL4.    Before*  proceeding  to  the  final  ad;Justment  of  her  value  w.eights, 
the  student  is  offered  the  opportunity  to  change  the  field  of  interest 
(Scientific)  that  she  selected  earLier  ia  VAL3/    She  accepted  the  of fe^, 
but  in  the  end  decided  to  stick  with  her  earlier  choice, 

VAL6.     The  student  must  now  readjust  her  value  weights,  but  this  time 
with  the  restriction  that  they  sum  to  40  points.    This  restriction  forces 
the  student  to  consider  the  relative,  as  opposed  to  the  absolute*,  impor- 
tance of  each  value — i.e.,  to  establish  priorities.     For  most  students,  it 
alsa  -underli-nes  the  sad  fact  that  dec fs ion-making  nearly  always  j.nvolves 
trade-offs.    For  this  student,  however,  the  restriction  is  something^  of 
a  dividend,  for  she  x:an    increase  her  total  weights  by  nine  point*s.     VAL6 - 
records  the  adjusted  i^ights.     Interest  Field,  which  had  been  tied  with 
High  Income,  became  her  top  value.  Security  was"  relegated  to  second  place, 
and  the  range  extended  fr6m  7  to  1  instead  of  5  to  1-*    These  results  sjeem 
.cpnsistent  with  the  outcomes  of  the  Valyes  Games.     Sj^ce  the  restriction 
to  40  points  did  not  forpe  trade-offs  on  this  student,  on^   B[iay  speculate 
that  the  difference  between  pre-  and  T)ostgame  weights  was  due  almost  wholly 
'to  'the^'iiipatt  of  the  Values  Game.  ^ 

'  VAL7-VAL10  (fjFigure  1,  page  2).     Interaction  in  the  Values  system  con- 
cludes with  a  (tkl  sequence  that  reinforces  the  concept'  of  weighting  one's 

% 

values  and  leads  into  the  next  system.  Locate.     The  student;. -recognized 
(VAL7)  tliat  one  reason. for  weightJLng  values  was  to  direct  the  search  for 

4  ' 

occupational  information.    ,She  also  understood  (VAL8)  the  concept,,  the 
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greater  the  value  weight,  the  more  important  the  value*     She  reqognized 
(VAL9)  that  if  a  person  gave  a  high  weight  to  Security,  he  would  probably 
prefer  a  secure  job  (Autonomist,  an  imaginary  job)  to  a  job* featuring  some 

r  ♦  • 

Other  value.    And  in  VAL10-,  ^she  "saw  that  the  second  step  in  a' rational 

decision-making  Rjrocess  should  be  to  identify  a  set  of  occupations , that 

are  likely  to  satisfy  her  more  important  values.     Such  an  identification 

is  the  function  of  Locate.    At  this  point  she  CQuld  choose  between  signing 

off  or  going  directly  to  Locate,     Sl^e  chose  to  go  to  Locate, 
.    '  / 

The  Locate  System  (L0CIN-LQC9) 

LOGIN  (Figure  1,  page  2),     The  student  took  58  minutes  to  reach  the 
Locate  system,'  She  went  more  slowly  than  most  students, 
*        L0C3  (Figure  1,  page  2),     In  Locate,  the  student  selects^^a  set  of 
five  of  the  ten  values  an<!  then  specifies  a  minimum  of  return  that  she  woul( 
accept  from  an  occupation  dn  each  value,     (For  Interest  Field,  the  speci- 
fication is  for  one        the  six  fields  of  interest,)    This  stmient  chose 
her  five  top-weighted  valuSs^wTf i'l^st  column)  and  specified  the  levels  and 
interest  field  namec^i  in  the  right  ^column,    Tlte  numbers  that  precede  the 
specification  label  arc         numerical  equivalent  of  tHe  specification — 
five  levels  for  Kigh  Incbme,  six  fields  f^or  Interest  Field,  and  four  levels 
for  each  of  the  other  eight  values, 

L(ic4  (Figure  1,  page  2),     These  three  columns  list  th^  occupations,  . 
with  thpir  identification  numbers,  that  ware, retrieved  with' the  values/ 
specifications  named  in  L0C3- •  All  of  the  occupations  in  SIGI  have  been 


rated  on  the  opportunity  they  provide  to  satisfy  each  of  the  ten  values. 
The  ratiiig  scale  is  the  same  as  that  used  to  designate  the  level  of  sped- 
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the  right.  ^ 


fication.     Consequently,"  the  meaning  of  L0C4  is -that  all  the  listed  occu- 
pations are  rated  at  3* or  above  t>n  Income  (i.e.,  their  median  sdiary 
exceeds  $ll,000*per  year),  lie'to  some  extent 'in  the  Scientific  interest 

•   ■      ■  •      •        [     -  ' 

field,  offer  an  average  or  above  average  opportunity  to  heXp  others,  ,anfi 
30  on.     If  no . occupation  had  been  retrieved,  the  student  womld  have 
been  forced  to  loosen  specifications.     If  more  than  20  had  been  retrieved, 
she  wou^d.have  had  to  make  them  more  strict.  •  '     ,  . 

PRT2  (Figure.  1,  page  2).^  The  student  decided  to  get  a' printout  of 
L0C3  and  L0C4,  which  are  combined  into  a  single  display  wit-Ji  the  values/  . 
specifications  on  the; left  and  the  occupations  retrieved  with  them  on 

L0C5  (Figure  1,  pagfi  2).    As  a  novice,  the  student  is  «axposed  to  an 
lanation  of  how  SIGI  retrieves  occupations.     Its  purpose  is  to  reinforce* 
the  caqcept  that  occupations  retrieved  in  Locate  have  special  significance 
in  terms  of^the  student's  own  values.   'The  explanation  ends' by  asking  the 
student  whether/apy  of  the  octu^tions  that  had  been  retrieved  for  her'  re- 
quired more  education  than  she  was  contemplatirfg.    For  this;  student- the 
answer  was  yes.    The  display  tagged  L0C5  told  her  to  use  Early  Entry  as 
one  of  her  search  values  and  to  set  it^  specification  at, the  level  of  edu- 
cation she  would  accept.    For  example,  by  specifying  that  the  retrieved 
occupations  should  require  no  more  thau.  two  or  three  years  of  ^educational 

preparation,  'she  would  eliminate  from  the  'list  all  occupations  *that  re- 

"    ♦  ,  j# 

quired  a  bachelor  s  'or  advanced  degree  for  entry.  ^    •        -  ^ 

L0C6-L0C8  (Figure  1,  page  2).    The  student  is  how  offered  foirr  options 

(a)  to  learn  why. a  particular  occupation  was  not  retrieved;*  (b)  to  change 

the  specification    on  pne  or  more  of  the  values  originally  -selected;  (e) 

to  assemble  a  different  set  of  values  fof  the  pujjppsea  of  retrieval;  or 
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(d)  to  get  out  of  Locate^v   The  student  chose  the  first  option  (L0G6)  and 

asked  why  Physician's  Vssistatvt  (L0C7)  had  not  been  retrieved.     As  it 

happened,  the  occupation  had  been  reprieved .     She  then  asked  why  Registered 

Nurse  had  failed  to  appear  and  .learned  '{bQC8)  that,  that  occupation  failed^ 

to  meet  her  specifi      ion  for  Income. 

♦ 

PRT4  (Figure  1,  page  2) .     The  student  asked  Jhr  a  printout^ of  the  in- 
formation  about  Registered  Nurse.     The  informajtion  as*       fit/not  fit  is 
presented  in  the  same  display  as  the  values/specif io^tion  sbsthat  she  will 
koow  which  specification  was  too  high  when  she  studies  the  printb^t  off  line 

L0C6  (Figure  1,  j^age  2).     This  time  the  student  decided  to  change  a 
--^^ecif ication  for  one  of  her  original  set  of  values.  *  -    .  ' 

i:6C3^  (Figure  1,  page  2).  '  She  reduced  the  specification  for  High 
Income  from  3  to  2 — from  a  minimum  of^$ll,OO0  to 'a  minimum  of  $8,000.  * 
The' other  specif  ff^ations  were  unchanged.     The  student's  behavior  seems 
to  be  related  to  the  disclosure' that  Registered  Nurse  failed  to  meet  her  , 
earlier  specification. 

L0C4  (Figure  1>  2).     ^N^cond  set  of  occupations  is  retrieved 

It  of  course  contains  all  the  occupations  in  the  first  set,   since  they 
exceed  the  lowered  specification  for  Inconi^^^and  four  new^  occupations: ^ 
193  ^Registered  Nurse, .  221  Biology  Teacher,  2 2 7>|at hematics  Teacher,  aijid-' 
'Z29  Phystcal  Science  Teacher.  ^  '  ^  . 

PRT2-LOC6  (Figure  1,  page  2).     The^  student  got  a  printout  of  the  re- 
vised list  and,  apparently  satisfied  ^ow  that  Registered  Nurse  had  been 
made  to  appear ,  elected  to  move  out  of  Locate.  ' 

.  L0C9  (Figyre-  1,  page  2)  .     Locate  concludes  with  anotherytiny  CAI 
sequence  that  is  designed  to  introduce  the^  novice  to  the  next  subsj^stem 

^    •  •  '       -  .  • 

of  SIGI  anc|  the  nextju logical  step  in  a  rational  decision— making  process . 


\  ■ 
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ThAt  *fetep  is  to  inform  herself  about  the  occupaticitis  uncovered  ia  Locate. 
The  Compare  subsystem,  which  is  the  o^rtupational  information  system, 
provides,  the  of^portunity  to  do  that,  '         •  *' 


Compare  System  (COMPIN-ENDFIL) 


-   CQMPIN  (Figure  1,  pa^e  2)  >     The  student  could  have  signed  of|f  after 
completing  Locate,  to  begin  in  Compare  when  *  she  returned;  or  she  |could  go 
to  Compare  iminediately.     She  chose 'the  latter 'course^     She  spent  ,'20  minuses 

4    ^  I 

in  Locate  and  had  now  been  on  SIGI  for  one  hour  and  18  minutes.  | 

save' (Figure  1,  page  2),     Compare  gets  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
the  studeot  is  informed  about  three  occupations  at  a  time  so  that  she  can 
compare  them  with  one  another.     SAVE  is  a  reminder  list  of  the  ^occupations 
that  arjB  presumably  of  paramount  interest  to  her..  ^  At  this  point  the  list 
contains  all  the  occupations  that  were,  reti-ieved  in  her  two  passes  through 
Locate.     The  student  does  not  haver  to* select  from  this. list she. may 
select  any  occupation  in  SIGI  for  use  in  Compare,      ,  ■> 


QCC2  (Figure  1,  page  2)  >     Th^se  are  the  three  occupations,*  she  chose 
for  (iue]:y.     They  were  all  on  the  SAVE  list. 

CQMP4-PRT5  (several  occurrences,  Figure  1,  pages  2  &  3) .  '  The  ques- 

tdons  available  to  the'^tu^ent  are  shown  in  Figure  2.     She  may  designate 

*   *t« "  '  *  . 

up  to  five  questions  at  a  time,  and  the  answers  will  then  be  displayed  in 
Sequence  in  the  format  shown  ift' Figure  3.   ^Each  C0MP4  tag  meai^s  that. a 
q\iestion  was  asked  (the  number  in  the  second'  column  is  the  number  of  the 
question  as  shown  in  Figure  2),  and  the  third  column  indicates  the  nature^ 
of  the  question.     The  tag  PTR5  means  that  the  student  asked  for  a  printout 
of  jfche^an'swer,     Thus  this  student  asked  ^questions  1,   2,  4,  8,  10,^11,^2, 
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13,  16,  and  27  with  respect  to  Registered  Nurse,  Physician*3  Assistant, 
and  Publip  Health  Specialist.  Among  the  questions  are  two  that  concern 
her  top-weighted  values:  number  11,  High  Income,  and  16,,  Interest  Field/ 

'sAyE^VpCCZ,  CQMP4  (Figure  1,  page  3)>     men  the  student's  preselected 
questions,  up  to  five  in  number,  have  been  ans^ere*d,  sh^  is  given  the 
opportunity  of  selecting  more  questions,  assembl^ing ' a  new  set  of  occu- 
pations  to  a^k  about,  or  moving  on  in  SIGI.    This  student  exercised  the 
first  option  the  firs.t,,  time  it  was  presented  to  her,  as  shown  by  the  fact' 
that  she  asked  ten ^questions  about *her  first  set.     Next  she  assembled  a 
new  set  consisting' of  Registered  Nurse,  Flight  Attendant,  and  Advertising  , 
Copywriter.  '  Note  that  the  latter  two  were  not  among  the  SAVE  occupations 
when  she  entered  Compare.     The  computer  added  them  to  the  list,  and  they 
appeared  when  she , assembled  her  third  set  of  occupations  (see  the  third 
occurrence  of  the  tag  SAVE).     The  student  asked  five  ques.tions  (and  demanded 
lo  printouts)  about  her  second  group  of  occupations.     She  then  assembled 
-a  tlmfd  set  of  occupations.  Registered  Nurse,  Purchasing  Agent,  and 
Secretary,  and  asked  four  questions  about  them.     Since  Registered  Nurse 
was  a  member  *Qf  each  set,  One  may  infer  that  this  was  her  f irst-chpice 
occupation  at  this  time  and  that  she  was  comparing  it  with  potential  rivals. 
TRY1-TRY.5  (Figure.  1;  page  3),    The  student  now  elected  to  move  out 

s 

of  Locate-     As  a  novice,  she  was  exposed  to  a  short  review  of  the  der 
*ci^ion-making  process  taught  by  SIGI.     The  five  steps  that  constitute^ 
the^process,  along  x^ith  two  "distractors, "  were  displayed  in  scrambled 
orciiar.     The  student  was  asked  to  identify  the  first  step,  then  the  second, 

\  ■        .  • 

and^^o  on.     This  student  identified  the  first  three  steps  correctly  (TRYl- 
TRY3),  .but  it  took  her  two  at,tempts  to  get  the  correct  answers  for  the  ^ 
fourth  an^  fifth  steps,  which  involve  prediction  and  planning.     The  next 

33       .  • 
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two  systems  she  woiild  encounter  concern  those,  actiyities* 

LOpOUT  (Figure  1,  pa^e  3).*  The  student  decided  to  sign  off  and' 
to-^  begin  with  the  Prediction  subsystem  when  she  returned.     She  had  been 
at  the  .terminal  nearly  two  hours,  ^ 
ft 

Prediction  System-  (PREDIN-PRT6)  ,     .  ^  *  . 

The  purpose  of  the  Prediction  system  is  A:o  help  the  s'tudent  assess 
her  abilities  with  , regard  to  the  academic  preparation  for  entry  into 
various  occupations.     The  assessment  takes  tlr^  form  of  a  probability  table* 
showing  what  her  chances  are  of  gettingfa  final  grade  of  A  to  B,  C,  or 
below  C.in  a  course  that  represents  some  curriculum  or  "major"  of  Interest. 
Predictions  of  this  sort  depend  on  institutional  studies  to  determine  the 
degree  of  correlation  between  some  predictor  variable (s)  and  the  final   V  ^ 
grade.     If  these  studies  have  not  been  completed,  the  computer ^ simply 
omits  the  Predict;ion  system  and  all  references  to  it.     In  that  case,  the 
novice  would  go  from  Compare  to  Planning. 

INT.IN-PREDIN  (Figure  1,  page  4).    The  student  returned  at  10:58  the  ' 
day  kfter  the  preceding  interaction.    Her  states  had  climbed  to  4,  and 
the  computer  consequently  sent  her  to  the  Prediction  system-.    The  computer 
onje    again  asked  abou£  her  enrollment  stattis,  for  it-  could  h^ve  changed 

y  * 

b^ween  sessions.'   The  rest  .of  the  introductory  interaction  is  omitted- 
:oi^  rejturning  students,  and  she  entered  the  Prediction  system  one  minute 
after  she  signed  on.  , 

RANK-ENGH  (Figure  1>  page  4).     The  computer  collects  data  about  the 
student's  previous  performance.     RANK  a^^ks  the  student  to  report  her 
ranktin  her  high-  school  graduating  class  (top  fifth,  second  fifth,  etc.). 
MATH  and  ENG  are  her  average  high  school  matheniaj^^^^Sid  English  grades. 

.      •  ■    34        "  ■ 


trences  to  it.     in  t 
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ENGH  is^  the  answer  to  the  question,  "Do  you  need  help  with  English?" 
-Her  responses  are  stored"  for  use  as  potential  predictor  variables.^  If 
the  student's  co^llege  had  a  mandatory  testing  progi^am,  the  computer  would  ^ 
also  ask  for  test  scores,  which  would  likewise  become  p'oTStrtial  pre- 
dictor variables,  ^  * 

^PRED2  (first-  occurrence,  Figure  1,  page  4),     The  student  picked  from 
the  list  of  predictable  programs '.the  one  that  was  of  interest  to  her — 
Nursing',  in  this  case.     For  each  program  the  college  has  "designated  a  kfey 
course.     (The  key  course  for  Nursing  is  named  in  the  rig^t-hand  column 
as  BY  110,  General  BlVlogy . ) — A  key  coTirse  is>  defined  as  one  that  comes 
early  in  the  program^,  that^more  or  less  represents  the  kind  ofxaptitudes 
and  ax:tivities  required  for  success  in  ^fcyhe  progr'am,  that  is  taken  by  most 
of  the  students  in  the  program,  and  that  tendfe  to  separate  those  who  will 
succeed  in  the  program  from  those ^who  will  not*     The  prediction  will  be 
made  for  the  key  course,  not  the  program  that  it\  represents .    What  is  the 
prediction  based  on? 


.  PRED4  (first  v^ccurrence,  Figure  1,  page.  4).     'yhe  computer  presents 
the  student  with  fiye  pieces  of  information  about  the.  criterion  and  asks 


an 


her  to  respond  with  self-estimates  of  her  competency."  The  first  piece 
Is  Grade  Factor  1,  interest  in'  the  subject  matter  of  the  cour$e.     The  x 
student  sees  a  description  of  the  subject  matter  (prepared  by  tl\e  college) 
d  rates  her  interest  in  it  as  above  average,  average,  or  below  average, 
student"  rated"  herself  as  1,  or  above  average,  on  J:his  factor.  Grade 
Factor  2^  thJl  second  item,  a-sks  her  co^are  herself  on  the  de^re^  of  her 
coramttmeny  to  the.  program  that  the  key  course  represents;  in  this  ca^e, 
she  ratec^herself  as  above  average  on  her^cf^^itment  to  Nursing.  "^Items 
3  and^A  require  a  little  more  .explanation.    When  th?  va\iditiy^stujj^es 

4  ^ 
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for  the  system  were  begun,  teachers  of  each  key^  course  selected  two 
factors — Grade  Factors  3  and  4 —  from  a  menu  of  29  potential  factcrrs 
that  our  research-  had  shown  were  linked  to  good  grades  in  tlie  *imlnds  of 
fac'ulty*     'The  factors  cover  such  competencies  and  attitudes  as' ability 
to^think  logically,  knowl,edg£  of  basic  English,  skills,  finger/han*  dex-  ^ 
terity,  keeping  up  with  homework,  and  so  on,  ^  (The  (Complete  list  appears 
on  Form  B  of  Appendix  A,  the  Prediction  System  Manual "and  Forms.)  For 
BY  110,  Fact;or  3*is  knowledge  of  English  fundamentals,  and  Factor  4  is 
regular  attendance.    The  stn^dent  rated  herself  as  averagfe  Qn  th\  former  and 
above  average  ^on  the  latter.  ^\ 

1 

PRED5  (Firgt  occurrence^  Figure  1,  page  A).    The  fifth  piece  o^in- 
formdtion  about  the  criterion  is  a  histogram  showing  the  distribution  of 
♦grades  of  former  students  in  the  class.    Texf  of  the  display  interprets 
the  histogram  for  the -student/    Sho,  now  sees  a 'display  (Figure  4)  contain- 
ing all  of  her  relevant  inputs — previous  performance,  self-ratings  on  the 
grade  factors,  and  distribution , of . course  grades.     She  then  estimates  her 
own  grade  in  the  course.     This  j^iudent  estimated  her  grade  as  B.  '  ^.  * 

PRED^  (first  oc*currence,  figure  1,  page  4).     Predictions  are  Computed 
from  regression  .equations  stored  in  tHe  computer.     Tfie  equations  were 
derived  from  validity  studies  that  we  conducted  when  the  loQal  Prediction  , 
system  was  being  developed.     If  the  college  has  a  mandatory  testing  p^"o- ^ 
gram,  two  regression  equations  are  stored  for  each  key  coiirse,  pne*con- 
taining  test  scores  among^  the  predictor  variables  and  the  other  excluding 
them.    Possible  predictor  variables  include  *  biographical  data  (sex**  is  pever 
•used,  and  age  was*'^^'d--4^ce  by  one  college  for  one'course),  the-'record 
*of  previous  performance  (rank,  English  grades,  and  mathematics  grade6)\. 
test  scores^  (if  any),  self-ratings  on  the  four  grade  factors,  and  /esti-  ' 
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mat;ed  graded  I?;  more  than  three  variables  are  used  for  any  key  course,  and 
-no  prediction  i^' rendered  if  the  combination  of  variables  produce?  a  mul- 
tiple  R  of  less  thZi  t^O.    The  prediction  for  this  student  was  thitl.she  " 
has  65  chances  in  100       'getting  an  A  or  b"  in  Biology  Up,  25' chances  6f 
getting  exactly  C,  and  10  chances  of  getting  a  grade  of  W  (wijU|aw— her 
"  college  does  -not^assigh  grades  below  C) .       ,  • 

.PREDIO  (Figure  l'.  page  4).     The  prediction-chart  does  not  explicitly, 
tell  the  student  what  her  chances  4re  of  passing  the  Qourse.  therefore 
she  is  asked  to  indicate  what  her  chanCes  are  get  ting -a  C  or  better. 

This  student  correctly  added  65  and  25  and  saV  that  the  answer  was  90. 

'  %        '  -  " 

PRTf^  fflrst  occurrence.  Figure  I.  page  4).    She  asked  for  a  printout . 

PREDlK    The  student  may  now  ^sk^for -another  prediction,  may  ask  a 

.  qSestion  aboutxpredictions,  or  may  move  on.     She  chose  to  ask  a  question 

and  was.'-presented\ith  the  menu  reproduced  as  M^ur^S.     The  concept  of 

\  •  '   '  }■ 

probability. is  not  e^y  for  students  to-grasp,  |nd  ^Opportunity  to 

ask  que-^ns  is  SIGl's  Vtempt  to  cope  with  th^^l"^   This  student  . 

"waated'to"  knVw  Vhether  to  .interpret  her  predictfon,^avo^|iiy  or  unfavor- 

PRED36-PRED29»(Figur^-^,  page  4).    The  questio|l,is  answered  in  an 
'ikteractive  sequence  of  some  eighteen 'displays.:, 'The  record  gi  an  archer's 
'    severe  to  target  pta"^tice  provides  an  analogy  for  using  records  of  past  - 
academic  performance  to  predicp-^re  academic  performance.     The  sequence 
ends  with  a  few  displays  explaining  that  "goodness"  and  "badness"  dep^ 
partfy  on  "the  expectations,  or  hopes  of  the  student  and- partly  on  the 
requirements  for'achieving  the  student's  goal.    This  student  apparently  • 
-'followed  the  sequence  with  considerable  care,  for  she  made  only  two  incor- 
.  rect  responses,  during  the  interaction  (PRED40  and  PRED23) . 
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PRED2-PRED6  (second*  occurrence.  Figure  1.  page  4).    The  student  sought 
second  prediction^  this  time  for  Business  Administration  (key  course, 
'BA  211,  Accounting:)'.     Shd  rated  herself  as, average  on  the  four  grade 
factors  (Grade  Fadtors  3  and  4  were  good  reading  ability  and  ability  to 
work  independentltr),  and  estimated  her'final  grade  as"  p.    The  new- pre- 
diction was  added  to  her  chart  and  both  were  displayed  simul^eously. 
-In  M  5ll^e  h^d^40  chances  of  A  or  B,  30  chances  of  C,"  and  30  chances 
'.of  W. 

PRED2-PREIli^  (third  occurrence.  Figure  1,  page  4).    The  student  fc^L- 
lowed  the  same/ procedure  to  geVaj^ediction  for  the  Physician's  Assistant 
program  (key  jfcourse,  BY  251,  Anatomy'and  Phsyiology).     She  rated  herself 
as  above  ave:/age  on  all  four  grade  factors  (Gxade  Factors  3  and  4  were  in 
tMs  instance  superior  memorization  and  good  reading  ability),  and  ,esti- 

mated  her  grade  as  S. ,  The  probability  figures,  displayed  on  the  same 

/ 

,   chart  as  >the /previous  two,  were  55  chances  of  A  or  B,  35  of  C,  and, 10 
of  W.  /  '         '  •     ~  '     I  •■•  ■ 

/ 

PR£D2-t^RT6  (fourth  occurrence.  Figure*  1>  page  5)  >    The  student  asked 

I  :     *        .  * 

for  a  fourtji  prediction,  'this  time  for  Registered  Nursing  (this  is  a  two- 
year  ptogrim  and  is  ^not  the  same  as  the  -Nursirfg  program  that  was  the  ^ 
subject  of/ her  first  inquiry) . /^The  key  course  for  Registered  Nursing 
is  the^sanle  as  the  key  course  for  Physi<^Tan's  Assistant,  which  had  already 
been  predicted.     Therefore  the.  prediction  was  simply  repeated.  There 
were  now/fdur  predictions  displayed—all  that  the.  student  was  interested 
in.     She|  asked  for  a  printout.     Sha  then  moved.  Qn  to  the  Planning  system 
without  signing  off. 
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Planning  System  (PLNIN-PLN19) 

purpose  of  the  Planning  system  is  t6  supply  information  aboUt 

what  the  stu(^ent  should  do,  after  graduation  from  high  school,  in  order 

to  prepare  herseli  for  entry  into  an  occiipation.     Such' information  will 

help  her  decide  Jhether  the  occupation  is  feasible  for  her  in  terms  of 
%  •  ' 

what  she  is  willing  and  able  to  put  into  preparation  for  it;     Can  she 

\  /  .  '  ^ 

meet  the  demand^  on  her  resources  of  time,  energy,  money,  and-  ability.? 
'/Vnother  purpose/  of  the  system  is  to  provide  the  student  with  an  agenda 

.  i 

for  entry  into/an  occupation ionce  she  has  selected  it. 


The  Planning  system  gives,  first,  general  infotmation  about  the  steps, 

beyond  high  schoql,  that  lead  to  entry  into  the  occupation,  including 

requirements /(^if  any)  for  certification  and  licensing.     Second,  it  gives 

specific,  infibymation  aboOt  the  progranr.of  study  tha-t  the  student  should 

take  .at  her/coll§ge,  tfie"  pr^equisite^  for  admission  into  that  program,'^ 
/  * 

and  ^the  names  of  institutions  to  which  Jthe  student  can  transfer  ^n  order ^ 

/  Urn 

to--completjb  her  preparation.     The  Ipe^l  college  prepares  the^displays  . 
containing  the  second  class  of  infprmation;  the  displays  are  added*  to  the 
college*  s/.SIGI  disks  at  ETS  and  tpe  disks  are  maile3  to  the*college.  If 

\      \      '   ,  :  ^ 

the  collolge  has  not  completed  the  local  display^s,  the  interaction  in  the 
Planning' system  stops  at  the  en/1  of  the  generalized  displays*     The  college 
that  the  model  Student ^attended  had      complete  Planning  system  with  , local 
information, 

PLNIN  (Figure  1,  page  s) .     The  student  went  directly  to  the  P.lanning 
system' .from  the  Prediction  system  without  signing  off.  '  She^ad^spent  2.9 
minutes  in  the  Prediction ; system.         .  '      I  -  - 

SAVE  (first  occurrence,  ^Figure  1,  page  5).     SAVE  now  consists  .o€  the 
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xm  four,  ne 


19  occupations  retrieved  in  Locate,  to  which  were  ^.dded  fb*  fbur,  new 
occupations  that  the  student  requested  in' Compare : 'ItSvertising /Copywriter, 
Flight  Attendant,  Purchasing  4i;ent,  arid  Secretary-         '  / 

PLN2  (first  Occurrence,  Figure  1,  page  5)-.  >The  student  ?chose  Secre- 
tary  for  her  first  tour  through  Planning-      '  .  '  - 

PLN13  (Figure^l,  page  5).    The  student  was  a&k^  if  she' was  willing 
to  t^lerate  the  amount  of  time  that  preparation  for  her  occfipation  would 
require.     F£>r  the  purpos^s  of  the  Planning  system,  the  occupations' in^SIGS 
are  classified  into  six  categories;  PROF  (graduate  study , required  for  pre- 
paration), CRAD  (graduate  , study  t^ecommended) ,  BACH  (a  ^bachelor's  degree 
required),  SHUD  (a  bachelor's  degree  re"?0Timiended) ,  WICH  (two  mutually 
exclusive  paths  to  entry,  one  requiring  a  bachelor's  degree  knd  the^ other 
not),  and  TERM  (less,  than  a  bachelor's  degree  required  for  entry).  Sec- 
retary  is  classified  TERM,  and  hence  the  student's  response  signified 
that  she'was  willing  to  accept  up  to  three  years  of  education  as  a  conditioiT 
for  becoiiing  a  secretary.     Had  sh^j^een  unwilling  to' accept  so  long  a  span 
of  time,  she  would  be  allowed  to  abandon  Secretary,  to  choose  ari>  alternative 

'*  *    ^   ^         ^  ^?     .    :        \   '  * 

occupation,  to  inquirje  about  General  Studies,  or  to  exit  £^om  Plinnjfng.'f^^ 
PLN15.  (Figure  1,  page  5).     Now,  the  studeirtj^a§_aefc^  if  she  ^hbughtl 
herself  capable  of  passing  the  *regJL^ife^''c^^  The  display  tl^at  ' 

asks  about  her  abi"iities  includfes  the  answer  to  question  7  from  Compare, 
"Examples  of  College  Courses?^^    On  the-  basi&  of  this  information  -our\model 
student  signified  that*  she  hid  the  ability  to  domplete  a  secretarial  pro- 
gram  successfully.  /  '      -  .       ^  \  1 

"  "'J    -    ~  •  ■ 

PLN3  (first  occurrencW,  Figure  1,  page  5).    The  student  is  invited  to 
see  a  pair  of  displays  thapdiscuss  the  rewards  and  risks  of  aiming  at.ati.  ^ 
occupation  that  is  academijcally  hard  to  get  into  as  opppsed  to  finding  an 
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»  ■ 

easier  alternative.    This  student  decided  to*  ignore  those  displays,  pre^ 
sumably  because  she  was  confident  that  there  was  little  risk,  for  her,  in 
attempting  the  secre'tarial  t>rogram, 

PLN23  (first  occurrep.ce.  Figure  1,  page. 5).,    The  student's  deciaion 
not  to  abandon  Secretary  generated  a  sequence  showing  her,  first,  a  general 
plan  for  achieving  her  goal  (Figure^6) second,  the  high  school ^prerequi- 
sites for  admission  into  the  secretarial  ptogram  at  her  "college  (Figure  7); 
.and,  third,  the  program  itself  (Figure  8).     If  achievement  of  her  occu- 
pational goal  had  required  transfer  to  another  institutiori-'-say,  from  a 
community  college  to  a  four-year  college  or  from  a  four-year  college  to  0 
graduate  school—a  fourth  display  wo«ld  list  the  most  practicable  insti- 
tutions.     At 'the  end  of  the  sequence  the  student  is  asked  whether,  having 
seen  the  requirements  for  preparation,   she  now  washes  to  pursue  the  occu- 
pation.     This  student  replied  no*  ^  , 

'  PLN21  ^[Figure  1,.  page  5),  -  Was  the  decision  to  abandon  the  occu'^ation 

due  to  the  amount  of  education  it  required?    If  the  student  answers  yes, 
SIGI  will  propose  a  method sof  locating  alternative  occupations  similar  in 
th^ir  values  structure  to 'the  one  that  was  rejected  but  less  demanding  in 
education.     The  design  of  SIGI  allows  occupations  to  be  'clustered  in  accor- 
dance  with  innumerable  combinations  of  value  satisfactions.     By  using' 
Early ^Entry  as  a  search  variable  in  Locate,  a  student  may  specify  any 
level  of  education  that  she  will  tolerate  in  preparing  for  an  dccupati<>n. 
The  model  student,  however,  did  not  reject  Secretary,  because  it  demanded 
too  much  education.  «        ^        »  -  ^ 

.  SAVE-PLN2  (second  occurrence.  Figure  1,  page'  5).    The  student  chose 
another  occupation  for  inspection,  Regist^ed  Nurse*  ^  .  ^ 

PLN12  (Figure  1^  page  5).     Registered  Nurse  is  classifi^ed  WICH,  since 
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mutually  exclusive  two-  and  four-year  paths  to  entry  exist*    She  chose 

the  four-year^ path* ;         ^  *  .  ' 

% 

PLN10-PLN23  ^(Flgur^  1,  page  5)*    The  student  signified  that  she  was 
willing  ±0  spe^d^four  years,  ia  preparation,  was  able  to  cope  with  the  kinds 
of  course^  she  would  take,  was  desirous  of  inspecting  the  displays  that 


jes 
th 


discuss  , the  rewards  and  risks  of  aspiring  to  a  difficult  goal,  and  de- 
cided po  profcead  farthe^r  with  the  occupation*    As  a  result,  she  saw  ^ 
the  local  college  sequence  of  prerequisites!  program,  and  (in  this  case) 
'  transfer  colleges.    Then  she  was  asked  once  more  whether  she  wanted  to 
pursue  the  occupation.    This  time  she  answered  yes. 

PLN4-PLN25  (Figured,  page  5).  ^Her  acceptance  of  nursing  now  gener- 
ate4  a  n§w  sequ*ence  designed  to  help  her  become  enrolled.    PLN2^  asked 
her  whether  she  had  completed  the  prerequisites  for  enrollment  (she  had), 
and  PLN25  asked  whether  she  wanted  to  see  information  about  financial  aid*. 
Her  yes  resp'onse  led  to  five  displays  "outlining  the  major  sources  of  stu- 
dent assistance  available  at  her  college,  as  well  as  naming  the  plades 
where  she  could  get  detailed 'information.    Other  displays  showed  her  how 
to  estimate  whether  or  not  she  would  lose  academic  credits  by  transferring 

/ 

into  the  nursing 'program,  and  they  provided  information  about  how  to 
enroll.  - 

PL^  19  (Figure  1>  page  5).    The  student  had  seen  the  four-year -p^th 
to  entry  into  her  occupation.    SIGI  now  asked  her  if  she  would  like  to  see 
the  two-year -path.    She  declined  , and  moved  into  the  Strategy  section. 

Strategy  System  (STRIN-"STR25)  \  . 

The  purpose  of  the  Strategy  system  is*  to  propose  a  method  fox  making 
decisions  in  the  face  of  complexity  and  to  lead  the  student  step  by  step 

42.  .  •    •    "  • 


through  the  process.    By  the  tijne  the  student  has  reached  Strategy,  she 
has  encountered  many  different  kinds  of  information,  more  of  each  kind  ' 
than  she  is  likely  to  remember.    How  should  she  incorporate  what-she  now 
knows  about  her  values  into  what  she  has  learned  about  the  23  occupations 
competing  for  her^attention  in«  SAVE?    What  roles  should  predictidn  and 
planning'information  play?    Is  hard-earned  information  about  her  options 
to  be  neglected  simply  because  the  student  does  not  see  how  to  fit  it  into 
her  decision? 

STR3-STR10  (Figure  1,  page  5).     Strategy  begins  with  an  assessment  of 
the  rewards  one  may  expect  from  a  decision  provided  that  it  is  realized. 
,In  order  to  illustrate  the  process,  the  computer  follows  members  of  the 
Logic  family  as.'they  buy -new  cars.     They  weight  four  automotive  values  and, 
gathering  informktion  from  magazines  and  pamphlets,  rate  three  automobiles 
on  their  potential  t'o  satisfy  each  of  the  values.    Finally,  they  multiply 
the  weight  they  assigne>l ' to  .a  value  by  th^  an  automobile's  rating  on  that 
value,.add  the, four  products  thus  obtained  for  each  car,  and  compare  the 
sums  (called  Desirability  Sums  in  SIGI) .    A  Desirability  Sum  may  be  repre-. 
sente'd  by  the  following  formula,  where- W  =  the  numerical  weight  assigned^- 
•to  a  value,  R  =  the  rating  of  an  option  (e.g.,  a  car,  'an  occupation) " on  . 
its  capacity  to  satisfy  the  value,  and  N  =''the  numbed  of  values  that  the  - 
decision  takes  into  account; 

N 

Desirability  Sum  =  2 
'  .  •  i=l  •     '  ; 

A  Desirability  Sum  is  the  wedding  of  what  , the  student    wants,  as  repre- 

seri'ted  by  the  value  weight^s,  with  what  reality  offers,  represented  by 

■-the  ratings  on  the  va-lues.    .As  it  turns  out,  one  car  is  "best"  for  one  membe 
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of  the  family,  ^  second  car  for  another,  and  the^third  car  for  the  third 
Logic  ♦  '  '  , 

The  process  of  obtaining  Desirability  Sums  is  developed  in  a  sequence 
of  CAI-like  displays  demanding  reasoned  responses  from  the^ student.  The 
model  student  got  all  these  right  except  the  last  (STRIO),'   She  failed  to 
see  th^t  the*  reason  why  a  different  car  was  "best"  for.  each  member  of  the 
f^amily  was  .that  each  Logic  had  a  different  structure  of  values. 

STRX1-VAL6  (Figure  1,  page  5).     The  strategy  that  the.  Logics  used  to^ 
evaluate  cars  will  now  be  applied  to  occupations.     Since  v'klue  weights 
*^  are  obyipusly  important  in  computing  Desirability  Sums,  th§  student  is 
invited  to  review  them.     The  model  student  accepted  the  invitation,  VAL5 
shows  the  weights  as  she  left  them  upon  her  JRarture  from,  tfie  ^Values  sys- 


tem.   VAL6  shows  'the  adjustments  she  made  on  this  occasion*:     She  'deducted 
one  point  from  the  weight  of  High  Income  and  added  it  to  Ifiterest  Field, 
(The  student  chose-  the  Scientific* interest  field  on  her  previous  trip 
through  the  Values  system^     She  was  invited  to  change  the  field  before 
she  reweighted  her  values,  but  she  declined,  '  The  printout  would  have 
recorded  any  interaction  involving  the  selection  of  a  new  field,)  . 
'  SAVE-STR14  (Figure  1,  page  6),     The  student  next  selected^threfe  occu- 

pations  that  she  was  considering:  Registered  Nurse,  Physician's  Assistant, 
and  Purchasing' Agent  (STR14) ,     The  first  two  had  been  retrieved  in  the 
Locate^procesS,  and  Eurchasing  Agent  had  been  selected  for-bifief  examina- 
tion  in  Compare,     (The  student  could  have  selected  any  occupation  in  SIGI.) 
She  was  then  asked  which  of  the  three  she  considered  to  be  her 'top  choite;  ^ 
she  chose  Physician'.s  Assistant  (STR12)\  ' 

Now  the  Desirability  Sums  were  worked  out.     Figure  9  shows  the  cul- 

^  *•  '  -  ' 

mination  of  that  process;     The  compute  first  displayed  the  form  for  the 
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.table  containing  the  names  of  the  occupations,  tKe  list  of  valuer,  and 

the  value  weights.    Next,  the  ratings  of  the  three  occupations  on  Income 

appeared  (3,.  3,  and  4)  dnd  the  student  was  Invited  to  see  the  ^^iformation 

that  would  explain' the  basis  for  the  ratings  or  to  go  on  to  thex^ings 

Prestige.     Had  she  asked  to  see  the  basis  ,(she  glid  not  do  so  for  any  of 

the  values),   the  screen  would  have  been  erased  and  the  student  would,  in> 

effect,  be  transported  Back  to  the  Compare  system.     There  sKe  would  see 
*  t 

the  answer  to  question  number  11  ("Average  Income?");  the  income  figures 
'    would  show  why  the  ratings  of  thB  three  occupations  differed  with  respect 
to  this  value.     This  privilege  of  accessing  verbal  informati6n  that  ex- 
plains the  numerical ~r at ings  is  available  for  each  value,  and ' the  student 
could  alternate  between  Strategy  and  Compare  ten  times  if  she  happened  to 
^be  c/urious  abc5ut  the  rating  of  every  value.   '  •  ^ 

When  the  ratings  have  all  appeared,  the  computer  calculates  the  Desir- 
al>ility  Sums.  -The  computation  takes  place  before  the  student^s  eyes,  and 
the  swifit  appearance  of 'the  thirty  products  followed  by^Jihe  sums  contri- 
f        butes  a  small' momen.t  of  drama  to  the  SIGI  experience. 

This  phase  of  Strategy  concludes  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  out- 
come with  respect  tib  her  topt;-cholce  occupation:     Physician' s' Assistant , 
with  a  Desirability  Sum  of  118,  would  be, -a  satisfactory  choice  among  these 
"   occupations  if  the  sole .criterion  for  selection  were  desirability.  (Stu- 
dents are  told  to  disregard  differences  of  less  than  10  points.) 

STR16-STR26<- (Figure  1,  page  6).     The  emphasis  now  shifts  to  the  risks 
\   > 

side  of  the  4ecision  equation.     The  interaction  leads  '  the  student  to  four 
^"simple  concepts:     (a)  '  The  student  should  reject  an  option  that  is  impos- 
'\    /^alblfi  to  attain;   (b)  the  student  should  reject  an  option  that  offers  a 
worthless  reward;   (c)  the  best  option,  if  it  exists,  combines  the  largest 

ERIC  .  ^  ,  ' 
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reward  with  the  le.ast  risk;  and  (d)/^if  none  of  these  combinations  is 
.   present,  the  student  must  accept  greater  risks  if  she  hope^  to  maximize 
reward,  or  accept  reduced  rewards  if  she  hopes  to  minimize  risk;  or  settle 
somewhere  in  between.    Again,  the  teaching  mode  is  fAI.     Th^  model  student 
.  got  three  wrong  answers  in  this  sequence.     She  said  she  would  choose  a 

'  (hypothetical)  occupation  with  a  large  Desirability  Sum,  even  toou^  it 

would  be  impossible  to  attain  '(STR16),     She  failed  to  observe  tr^t  one  of 
three  (hypothetical)  occupations^  in  a  list  offered  a  combination  of  maxi- 
mum  reward  and  minimum  risk  (STR20),  and,  given  another  set  of  three 
hypothetical  occupations,  she  failed  to  notice  that  none  of  them  satis- 
fied        largest  reward/least  risk  formula.     Perhaps  she  was  pressed  for 
time*  and  was  Slurrying. 

; 

Now  the  student  estimated  her  own  risks  with  regard  to  the  three 

f 

occupations  she  had  selected  earlier^     She  told  the  computer  what  she 
thought  the  chances  were  (chances  in  100)  that  she  would  su(?(^essf ully  com.- 
plete  all  the  steps  required  for  entry  into  the  first  occupation,  tlien  the 
second,  and,  finally,  the  third.     Displays  a'dvise'd  her  in  her  estimation, 

f 

telling  her  to  consider  the  number  of  steps  involved  and  the  difficulty  ^ 

'  *  ♦  »■ 

of  each  step.     The  occupational  overview  (^Figure  6),  which  the  student 

might  have  seen  earlier  in  the  Planning  system,  provided  information  about 
the  preparation  task,  the  student  could  examine  this  display  as  often  as  . 
she  wished  until  she  signified  that  she  was  ready  (STR26)  to  make  a  state- 
ment about. her  chances.  \ 

STR23  (Figure  1,  page  6).     The  student  reported  her  chances  of  suc- 
cessfully entering  the  Nursing,  Physician's  Assistant,  and  Purchasing 

Agent  ocdupations  as  88,  75,  and  50^  respectively.    Although  these  esti- 

,    ■•  > 

mates  migl^t  se^  somewhat  pptimistic  considering  the  job  market  at  the 
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time,  they  ar.e-irevertheless  useful  in  dfecision-making*     The.  student  *  s 

I  ' 

evident  interest  in  the  health  professions  suggests  th^  she  may  already  , 
have  some  investment  of  study  or  experience  in  Registered  Nursing  and  it 
Physician's  Assistant  which  she  might  lose  if  she  switched  to  Purchasing 
Agent.    Furthermcfre,  Phygiciaa's  Assistant  is  a  fairly  new  occupation; 
th^re  are  f^r  fewer  programs  for  that  occupation' thap  for  Registered  - 
Nurse,  competition  for  admission  is  fierce,  and  candidates  with 'previous 
experience  are  favored  over  rahk  novices.     In  short,  the  student  probably  ^ 
-succeeded^  in  rank  ordering  t^iese  occupations  .on  the  b^sis  of  her  chances  ^ 
of  getting  into  them.     There  is,  of  course,  no  way  to  determine  the  amount 
'of  error  in  her  estimates. 

STR24  (Figure  1,  page  6).  *  The  student  was  asked  to  designate  again 
her  top  choice  of. these  three  occupations  in  light  of  what  shej  knew  about 

r  >  /  •  • 

their  rewards  and  ri^ks.  "She  switched  froin  Physician's  Assistant  to 
Registered  Nurse.     This  was  a  logical  choice,  since  Che  two  occupations 

:      /  . 

were  'essentially  equal  in  desirability,  but  Registered  Nurse  would  be 
easier  to  get  into.     Her  choice  generated  a  display  saying  that  the  choice 
was  logical  because  Registered  Nu*^e  had  the » highest  * (or  within  ten 
points  of  the  highest)  Desirabi|'ity  Sum  and  also  the  b^st  chances  for  suc- 
cessful entry..     Had  shq  designated  another  occupation,  the  wording  of 
the  display  would  have  been  ^^f f erent.  . 

'    PRT12  (Figure  1,  page  6).    The  student  asked  for  a  printout  of  the 
display  containing  her  Desirability  Sums,  estimated  chances,  and  dis- 
cussioi?!.  *       ^  '  ^ 

STR25  (Figure  1,  page  6).     The  system  contain^  advice  on  how  to  use 
the  Pvredictlon  system  for  help  in  estimating  risks.    The  advice  is  option- 
al,  and  the  student  declined. to  see  it. 
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,  Activity  as  an  Initiate    '  i 

EXIN-EX2  (first  geTOr-rence,  Figure  1>  page^6).     Thje  student  was  now 
promoted  to  initiate.     In  this  status  she  became  free  to  move  at  will 
ai^ong  the  subsystems  in  SIGI,  and  her  path  within  anj!^  system  would  be  ♦ 
much  shorter  'than  it  was  when  %ie  went  through  the  system  as  a  novice.  ^ 
Displays  .that  were  previously  mandatory* would  now  be  optional,  and  the 
"CAf'*  that  reinforced  the  concepts  underlying  the  Values,  Locate,  and 
Compare  systems  would  be  skipped.     The  vehicle  for  moving  from  system  to 
systrfsm  is  the  menu, shown  in  Figure  10.    The  model  student  decided  to 
return  to, the  Values  system  once  more  and  elected  option  .2. 

-VAL5-EXIN  (Figure  1,  page  6).     The  initiate  returniTig  to  the  Values 
system  does  not  go  through  the  whole  system.     Instead,  she  is  given  the  ^  , 
ooportujiity  to  play  the  Values  Game  again  (j:his  student  declin*ed)  and 
Y  then  to  adjust  the  weights  she  assigned  earlier.     VALS  lists  the  weights 
as  she  found  them  and  VAL6  ^s  she  left  sthem.  *  Since  the  weights  in  the 
"two  listings  are  the  same,  the  student  was  apparently  ^satisfied  that  ' 
she  had  finally  got  them  as  refined  as  she  could.     Then  she^was  returned 
'  to  the  menu  (EXIN)% 

EX2  (second  occurrence.  Figure.  1,  page  6).   'This  time  the  sH:udent* 

^  decided  to  sign  off.       *  ,  ''.'^•^  ' 

*  ,  *=• 

S02  (Figure  1,  page  6).     The  display^  the  student  asked  to  see  dpn- 

tained  information  about  applying  the  SIGI  decision-making'model  to  octu- 

pations  that  are  not  in  SIGI.    The  display  encourages  the  student  to  use 

her  values  as  a  guide  for  judging  the  occupational  information  in  noiW 

SIGI  sources,  particularly  the  Occupational  Outelook.  Handbook.     She  is 

also  advised  to  ask  her  counselor  for  help. 

■  -48.  ■■-■•^  •:■ 
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LOGOUT-ENDFIL  (Figure  1,  page  6) ♦     The  student  had  been  at  the  ^er- 
«  »      ■  * 

minal  one  hour  and  32  minute's  during  this  session  and  three  hours  and  22 

minutes  total.    The 'coTOputer*.would  store  her  value  weights;  the  list. of 

♦ 

i  occupations  in  SAVE;  RANK,  MATH,  ^G,  and  ENGH  (the  record  of  her  previous 
.  performance  from  the  Prediction  sys^m);  and  her  status,  which  was  now 
If  she  should  return  to  SIGI  at  any  time,  she  would  go  through  a  brief 
sign  on  and  then  to  the  menu.   ^  -         •    ^  '  *  '  , 
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NOVICE. 

COhPLETED'1   CR  MORE  SEMEafTcRS. 
19-21 
FEMALE* 
PRINT   SI6I  OVERVIEW. 
^Ei4£RAL   lOEA  OF  WHAT    I  WANT. 
NOT   SURE   THEY   FIT   MY  VALUES. 
PREOICT   GRAOE^   IN   SOME  PRrOGRAMo. 
GENERAL-IDEA  WHICH  IS.BtST. 
EXAMlfflE  YCUR  VALUES. 

MAIN  FIELO  OF   INTE  RE  ST -C  OR  RE  CT  . 
§CIE;4TIFIC. 

E*RLY  ENTRY.  ^ 

LEADERSHIP. 

SECURITY. 

INCOME. 

SECURITY.  •    ,  ^ 

PRESTIGE. 

INDEPENOENCE. 

HF'lP  ING'  OTHERS. 

VARIETY. 

INTEREST  FIELD. 

LEISURE. 

INCOME. 

LEADERSHIP.  ^  . 

INCOME.  '^^  i 

LEADERSHIP.  ^ 
INCOME. 
PRH^TJGE. 

indepenoence. 
Leadership.  • 

LEISURE. 
INCOME. 

INTERE.ST  /lELO. 
INCOME. 

JffTEREST  FIELD*- 
INCOME.  , 

in'cohe. 
prestige. 

TNDEPENDBNCt. 
HELPING  OTHERS. 
S^fCURlTY.  . 
VARIET  Y. 
LEADERSHIP. 
INTfcf^EST  ^FltLD. 
LEISURE.  , 
EARLY  ENTRY. 
SCIENi  IFIC." 
INCOME. 
PRESTIGE. 
INDEPENDENCE. 
HELPING  OTHERS. 
SECURITY. 
^VARIET  Y. 
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ENROLLMENT. 
AGE.  \ 
5>tX.   '  ' 


VALUES  STATUS. 
OCCUPATION  §TATUi». 
PR^O  ICTIlK  STATU i/. 
PLANNi^NG  STATUS. 
FIRST  STEP. 

CAI    IMPORTA^KT  VACUES. 
FIRST  TIME  INTER&St  FltlO. 
VALUE   GAME"  JOB  RtJECThO. 
VALUE   GAME  JO 8  •  R^JE C Tt 0. 
VALUE   GAHL  J06« AC^EPTb 0. 

'value  game  job  accepted. 

V,ALOE   GAME  JOB  Rc'jEjCTfcO.  ^ 
VALUl   CAME  JOB  R&JECTED. 
VALUE   GAMc  JOB  REJECTED. 
VALUE   GAME  0D6  REJECTED. 
viLUE   GAME  JOB  RE*JECTED. 
VALUE   GfME  J06  RE'JECTED. 
VALUE   GAiii  JOB  R^JECTED^ 
^ALUE   ^AHt  JOB  ACCEPThO. 
VALUE   GAhh  JOB  ATCEPfEO. 
VALUE   GAME  JOB  KbJECTU). 
JQB^VALUt  RATtO  LOWER.) 
JDB  VALUE  IS  IRCu^^^StSlTNT. 
VAliU^e.  SAME  JOB  REJECTiO.  * 
VALUE- GAME  JO K^JECTtD.\ 
VALUE   GAME  JOB  KEJECTtO. 
V^^UE    GAK>  JO^  R^;JECTID.  , 
VAl^E,  GAM|:  ^lOlb  ACCEgjTED. 
VA^UE   GAME  JOB  AtCEPTtD.^" 
VALUE  .&AM|b»Jo*B  REJECTED. 
JOB  VALU^ATEO  |„OWEK. 
JOB  VALU?^IS  lliCONSISTENT. 
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LEAOERShlP. 

INTEREST  FILLO. 

LeiSUR^'*        ^  \ 

EARt^Y  ENTPY. 

OCCUPATION  INFO.  SE#^RCh-COR  RE  CT  . 
INOEPENOENCE-CORRECT.  ^  . 

AUTONOMlST-CORRtCT • 
SAT  ISF  y'  YCUR'  value  S-:CjORRE 

iNCiHE*. 

Intq^est  field.  ' 
help tn-g.  others* 
securi ty.  , 
prestige.  v 

CIVIL  ENGINfcbR. 
FORfcSTER 
PHYSICIAN  ' 
PHARHJkC  1ST. 

i^PEECH  PATHQLOGIST/AUOIOLOGIST. 
PRINT'  CCCurtTlON' MEET  SPECo. 

TOO  i^UCh  EDUCATION  REQUIRED. 
WHY  tCCUPAT ION  FAILS* 


WHY  OCCA/PATION  FA  ILS. 
NyRSc*  REGISTERED. 

SPECIFICATIONS  DO   NOT  FIT. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FIT. 

olPECin  C/TICSS  FIT. 

'^oECIFlCATlOf^S'  FIT. 

5PECIF ICATlb^S^FIT. 

PRINT   01WU;PATI0H  FIT   -  NO  Fl'T. 

CHANGE    SPECI,y  CAT  IONS. 

INCOflE.  k 

INTEREST  FltLD.^'- 

HELPINb  OTHERS. 

SFCbR.1  TY. 

PRfcSTIGE. 
CIVIL  ENGINEER.  , 
FORESTER 

PHtSlC I  Ah  ^  .  . 

PHMhAC  1ST. 
SOIL  CONSERVAT  luM^T* 
YFACHERi  BICLOGY. 
PHYSICIAN'S  ASSISTANT. 
PRINT    OCCUPATION   MEET  SPECS. 
-MO'Vfc  OUT  CF  LOCATE.^ 
GET  MORE    INFOI^AT  lON-CORRfc"  CT  . 
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CM  WHY  KNOW   VALUES.  - 

CA,I  IMPORTANT  VALUES. 

C/  I  JOB  VALUE 

"CAI  SECOND  STEP. 

3  MORfc  JHAN  $1  IjOOO. 

1  SCltNTIFIC. 

2  AVEKAGE  AHOuNT. 

3  '  MCRt  THAN  AVtRAtfc  ArCUNTi 
2         AVEkAGE  A.IOUNT. 
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13:19 
127   CIVIL  ENGINEER. 
U3  FORESTER 

159  PHYSICI AN         '  ^ 
180  PHARMAC 1ST. 
190'  SOIL  CONSERVATIONIST. 
221    T€ACHERj   BIOLOGY.  • 
2A3  PHY;>IClAN'r  ASSISTANT. 
'  19^3  NURSfci  REGISTERED. 
I         DEFINITION  OF  OCCUPATION? 

PRINT   CUESTION  t   ANSWER  FRAHE. 


129  OElfTIST  .  ♦ 

U5  HOME  ECONOMIST 
161  METEDROi-OGIST 
188'  PSYCHOLOGIST. 
2*17  VETtRlNARIAN. 


132  CJET  IT  I  A.%  r, 
U9   INDUSTRIAL  i:SGlNhLR 
177  PUBLIC   HfcALTh  SP-EC  I AL I  T  ^T  # 
199  SOIL  CCnSERVA TI ON ISL# 
'2A3  PHYSICIAN'S  ASSISTANT. 
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LIMIT   OF  EDUCATION. 
iiHERE   NEXT   IN  LOCATE. 


WHERE 


NEXT* 


IK  LOCATE. 


TEST  OCCUPATION 
/tST  CqCUPAT ION 
TEST  .OCCUPAT  ION 
TEST  OCCLPATICN 
TEST  OCCUPATION 


FOR  FIT. 
FUR  FIT. 
FOR  FIT. 
FOR  FIT. 
FOR  F'lT. 
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WHERE   NEXT   IN  LOCATE. 
2         MDRt  THAN  $8i  ODD. 

1  SCIEKTIFIC. 

2  '    AVEKaGE  ArtOU.;T. 

3  MOKt  THAN  AVERAbt  AhOUNT. 
Z         AVERAGE  AKOOUT. 
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17> 
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1  88 
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205 
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VETERlNAhl AN. 

227 

TEACrtCRi  MATHEHAlICi. 

229 

TEACHERi   PHYSICAL  SClENCt. 

WHERE   NEXT   IN  LOCATE. 
--•CAI   NEXT   DECISION  STEP. 

•* 

1 29  DENT  1ST 
1  45  HOME  ^CDNDMli^T 
161  METhORDLOG  1ST 
188  PSYCriOLOGIST. 

205  SPEECH  P ATHCLDGIST/AgOICLOGIST. 
227  TFACHERi  MAfhtHAUC^* 
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OESCRIPTIGN  OF  WOR)^  ACTIVITIES' 

PRINT   QUESTION   &  ANSWER  FRAME. 

UHEkE   TO -get  more    INF0>«HAT  ion? 

PRINT   QUESTION   &  ANSWER  FRAME. 

PERSONAL  CUAblFICATlONS?  ^ 

BEGINNING  SALARY? 

PRiftT   CUE5TJ0N  I  ANSWER  FRAME. 

AVERAGE   INCOME-HIGH  INCOME? 

PRINT   CUESTION   «  ANSWEk  FRAME. 

TOP   SALARY  PO  SSI  bl  L I T  I  eT? 

HOW  SALARIES  VARY?  , 

WHAT   FitLOS  OF   INTEREST?.  . 

AOVAMCFKENT? 
C  IVIL  E'nGINEElR. 
FORESTER 
PHYSICIAN 
PH>RhAClST. 
SOIL  CONSERVATIONIST. 
TEACHERi   BIULOGY. ' 
PHYbICI>N»S  ASSISTAJ4T.  ^ 
NUR$E>   REGISttRE^;.  .  y 

OEFINITION  OF  OCCUPAT/ON?      ,  , 

AVERAGE   INCOHE-HIGH  INCOME? 

FRINGE   BENEFITS?  ^  ' 

R5LATE0  COLLEGE  COORSBS? 

cOUCATION  REOUlREO-f  AR^- Y  ENTRY' 
ADVERTISING  C.OPYWRITER. 
DIETITIAN  • 
HO»<E  ECONGHIST 
METEOROLOGIST 
pS.yCHOLuGI^T.    •  " 
SPEECH  PATHOLOSI$T/A(>Diai.OGIST. 
TEACHgRj  MATHEMATICS* 


193  NURSki  RcGISTEREI). 

O-EflNMlOR.aF^  OCCUPATICW? 
AVERAGE   INCOME-HIGH  INCOME? 
SPECIAL  PROBLEMS? 
-JOb  SECURITY? 
SATISFACTIONS   ANO  REWARO^. 
OCCUPATION  frHI'CH  SATISFY  VALUES. 
GET  LOTS  CF  INFORMATION. 
PREPARE  FOR  DIFE^RENT  OtCS.  "  * 
ESTIMATE  CHANCES  OF  SUCCt$;>. 
STATE   EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY. 
PREPARE  FOR  OIFtRENT  OCCS.  > 


1*29  DENTIST 
145  HOME  ECCNOHIST  » 
161  METEOROLOGIST 
188  PSYCHOLOGIST. 
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1 A2  FLIGHT  ATTENDANT 
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193  NURbEj  REGISTERED. 
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cNROLLHENT* 


RANK   IN  CLASS* 
HIGH  SCHOOL   HATH  oRAOE* 
HfGH  SCHCuL  ENGLISH  jLhAOE* 
N^EO  HELP  WITH  ENoLlSH?  . 
^BY  nO>  OLNEkAL  BIOLUtY  ^ 

Factor  ni  -  inte^^e'st*  •         '  \ 
Factor      -  cohhithent* 

FACTOR^  B3* 

FACTOR  HA*  *         *  - 

itLF  E^TlhAT£O^GKAOE*, 
CHANCES   IN  .100  FOh  AN',"A-d"* 

Changes  lu  100  f^uK  a  "C"* 

CHANCES  INMC&  FOR  ■BELCli   C"*  ,  *. 

UNDERSTAND  C  OR  BETTER* 

QUESTIONS, IN  PREOICTICN*  . 

CaI  how  hANY   BULL'SEYES*  '  , 

CAI^HCW  hANY  HIT  TARGET* 

CAI   KNOU  f^XTs)  OUTCOHE* 

tAI   HOU  WtULD  YuU  BET* 

CAI   BULL'S  EYE  OR  HISS  HCRE*  ^ 
CAI  EXPECT  10  dULL'S  I:.YEb*  ' 
CAI.  COUNT  ARCHERY  OUTCOMti*' 
.CAI   CGUtIT  FUTURE  uUTCt^tt*-* 
CAI  PRObAblLITY  STATEMENT. 
CAI.  CHANCES  BULL'S  EYE* 
CAI   CHANCES  FOR  A  HIT* 
CAI   IS  PftEC*,tOOO  OR  6>0?  * 
CAI   AGREE  GO-DO  Cha'nCES  OF  HIT* 
CAI,  FAJNTHEART  SaIO  GcOU* 
CAI   jfEOBLCOD   SAIC  GOOD* 
CAI   ARCHbR  SAID  GOOD*  ' 
CAI   CHANCES   IF  TINY  REUAt^O*  > 
CAI   CHANCES  ..TF  BlU  REbARO*  - 
BA.  211*   /tCCUNTINb  •  . 

FACTOR   01  "  INTERLST* 
FACTOR  ttZ  -  COHHITMENT* 
FACTOR   113*  •  . 

FACTOR   0A*    *  "  f 

SELF  ESTlhATED  GRADE*  . 

CHANCES  iN  loo- FO<?^AN  -A*b-*^^  -  "  ^  <  :  t  i-'t.^c 
"Ct\AkC£t  ltt  I^OO^m  "A^-t"*  * 

HaTTC^S  in  100  FUR  "BtLCW  C-* 
BY  251>   AHATCHY  4  PHYSI0LC6Y  ^ 
FACTOR  U^  -   INTEREST*  %. 
FACTOR  «2  -  CO^HITHENT*  ^ 
FACTOR  C3* 

FjsCTC^<   fl^.  *  -  ' 

SELF  ESTlKATtO  GRADE* 
CHANCES  IN  100  FUR  AN  "A-B"* 
CHAN'CES  IN  100  ft'd  A  -C"*  ' 


,  10       CHANCE   EELOW  €. 

PkFOI        193  .R€GiST£RCO  NURSINC: 
PkT6  PRlHl  PREDICTION  TABLE. 

PL.HIK      1tt2?  . 

Save  102  AOfVE^TISING  COPYWRl'lfcR. 

132  DIETITIAN 

145  H0M6  ECCNOHIST 

161  KfTEC^lCLOGIST 

ISO  P>iAhHACIST« 

199  SOIL*  CONb£RVATIjONlST.  . 

217  VETERINARIAN. 

229  TEACHER*  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 
PLM2       I  201;  SHCKEtARY. 
PLK13        1    ^     YE^,r  r  AM  KILLING.  ^ 
PLNIS'     .  1       '  YES,    I   HAVE   THE  ABILITY. 
FLH3  2         PLAN  FOR  THIS  OCCUPATION. 

PLml        2  MO. 

PLNZ1  2  H0»  EOUCATICN  NO  PRDBLcH. 
U'/t  102  AOVEf^TlSlNG  COPVyRlTfcR. 

132  DIETITIAN 
•U5  HOME  ECONOHIST 
161  ^«:TEOROLOCIST 
180  PH!»RKACISr. 
-199  SOIL  CONSERVATIONIST.  .  - 
217^  V'ETERINA.RIAN. 
£29*THACHER#  PHYSICAL  SCIENCt. 
19*^     NURSE#  ^REGI^TEREO. 
2         TAKE  JHt  4  YEAR  PROGRAM* 
YES#   SPENO  THE  TIHE."**"^-^ 
YES>-  I   HAVE  THE  ABILITY. 
SEE.OI SPLAY3. 
"PLAn'^FOR  this  UCCURATli^N. 
YES. 
YES. 

YES#  SEE  TH€  INFORMATION. 
N0>  CONTINUE. 


FtN2 
PLN10 

plAii 

PLNi 

>LN2A 
?LHZS 

PLN19 

ETRIK 

oTft3 

6TR4 

i.trS' 

i>TK6 
-5TR7 

:>TRl6 
i»TP11 
•VAL''*  j> 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
Z 

11:5*2 
1 


yAL6 


1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

7 
4 
1 

3 
3 
7 
3 

a 

6 

a 
1 


VALUES  ARE   IMPORTANT-CCR^ECT^  - 
HOW   CAR   FITS  V«.UES-CO^RECT 
.RATES  KGRE  ON  PERFORM  • -CO R RE  CT  . 
WEiWHT   TIMES  IU  T  H<  G-CORR  RE-CT  .  >• 
SUM  PRODUCTS  FOR  t:AR  CCRRECT-C 
NO-CCRRE  CT. 
YHS-CORREa. 

DIFFERENT  R AT iNuS-WRONG. 
5&E  VALUE  W£IGHTS» 
INCOME.' 

p»tmGt. 

INOtPeNDENCE.  \ 
HELPINS-  CTi^ERS.  *  . 

'^srcth^m';- ^  r„  ^ ,  ■ 

VARIETY. 
LEAOEa^hlP. 

INTE»\^ST   FIELO.  ^  •  ' 

LFISURE. 
EARLY  ENTRY. 

incoheT 

P^ESTjtGU 
INDEPtnOENCt.^ 
HELPIH6  OTHERS^ 


CHANCES  IN  100  F0»*>"bfeLOS  C". 
BY' 251  #   ANATOf.Y       PH YS  KJLCG  Y 


127  CIVIL  EnCINELR. 

U2  FLIGHT  ATTENDANT 

149  INOUiTRlAL  cNGlNcEf?  ^ 

17S  PURCHASING  AGENT. 

188  PSYCriOLG'G  1ST. 

201  SECRETARY. 

^21   TEACHEHi  BILLOGY. 

243.  PHYSICIAN' S  /»SSJSTANT. 

OCCUPATION  TO  Be  PLANNED  FOR. 
WILLI^G-TfcRMlKAL  OCC? 
ABlLlTY-TLRhlNAL  OCC.  , 
KANT   TO  SEE   RISK  DISPLAYS? 
FOLLOk    This*  PROGRAM  UK  STUDY? 
TOO  MUCH  EDUCATION. 
127  CIVIL  ENGINEtR. 
142  FLIGHT  ATTENDANT  » 
149  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEER 
975  PURCtfASINl  AGENT. 
188  PSYCHOLOGIST. 
201  SECRETARY. 
221  TEACHER,  BIOLOGY,. 
243  PHYSICIAN'S  /j^STANT. 

^  uCCUPATlo^^PP BE  PLANNED  FDR. 


129  DEftTlST  . 

143  "FCRESTB>%    *  '       ■  . 

159  PHYSICIAN 

177  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SPE GUI.  I  T/jT.  f 
193  NURSEj  KfcGIwTERED.         /     *  < 
205  oPEECH  PATHCLDGIST/AUDIULDCISTT 
£J27  TEACHERi  MAThEMATlCi. 


129  JENTIST 
143  l-CIJESTEh 
15V^  PHYSICIAN 

177  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SPEClALlToT. 
193  NURSE,   hEGI STEREO. 
205  dPEECH  PATH0LOGlbT/AUDIOi.G&IST 
227  TEACHER,   M ATHEM AT  I Ci». 


WILL ING-BACHELOR  OCC? 
ABILITY-BACHELOR  CCC. 
WANT   TO  SlE  risk  DISPLAYS? 
WHAT    IS   YDUR  CHCICE? 
FOLLOW   This  PhdGhAM  DF  STDDY? 
COMPLETE  PREREQUISITES.  * 
FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION? 
SEE  THE  2  YEAH  PROGRAh? 

CAI   BEGIN  DECISION  MAKING. 
CAI  WHAT   :>HO|JlO  YOU  li/  NEXT?  - 

CAI  perfdkmance  ok  price? 

CAI   VALUE  X  vRATlNb  OR  1  VALUE? 

CAI   FINISH  TM£  THOUGHT. 

C^P  IS  THRUST  8E>T   FGix  ALL? 

CAI   FIT  VALUES  OF  A  3R0  PERSON? 

CAI  WHY   SUMS  DIFFER.  . 

OD  YOU   WANT  TO  REVIEW  WEIGHTS?. 


59 


ig«re  1,  page  5 


5     .  SECURITY. 
*  3  VARIETY. 

3        Lf  AOESShlP.,  . 

a     ,    INTEREST  fUlO. 

3  •      LEUURE.    •  ' 
'    Z        cARLY  ENTRY. 
i*AVe  102  >DVEkTlSINC  COPYWRITER. 

1-^2  OIETlTlAu 

14S  HOME  nCOrtOKlST 

161  K£TtORCLOG!ST 

180  PHAkHAC  1ST. 

199  SOIL  CONSERVATiDNlST. 

217  VPTERIN/KIAN. 

229  TF.ACriE'^*  PHYSICAL  SCIENCt. 

243    'PHYoIClAN^  ASSISTANT. 
:>TRU         l93,NURSEi  RtGIST^RED.. 

243  P^rrSjClAN'S  ASSISTANT, 

17S  PU»CHA^ING  AGEHT. 


1  27 
U2 
149 
175 
188 
201 
221 
243 


124 
IIS 

80 


^TkU*- 

1 

YES-WRONCi 

STRIi 

2 

NO-CORRECT. 

iTRU 

1 

A«>TiCl>N  168-CGRRECT. 

1 

A1T1CIAN  1  CHANCE-CORRECT. 

STR2C 

c 

NO^WRONG.  . 

STR21 

2 

'>-CORRfCr. 

1 

-  Y9S-WRCKC-. 

r 

OTP26 

1 

YFi>.  \ 

1 

,YF;>. 

1 

YES. 

STR23 

193 

NUi^SEi  ticCISTERfeo. 

STR24 
PKT12 
STR25 
EXIN 

V/LIN 
VAL5 


2^3  PriYSiClAK»f  ASSISTANT. 
17S  PIRChAf;ING  AGENT. 
193     fJUKSE^  REGI3TERL0. 

^^\H1    fniT   CHOICE  CCCOF^ATIIN. 
c       *Nr,"«S'<IP  THIS    INFORt*AT  ION. 


75 


VAL6 


LOGOUT 


U:26 

2  « 
12:  27 

6 

£ 

1 

"c 

3 
3 

8  • 
3 

Z.  • 
6 

•  4 
1 

s 
s 

3 
3 

z 

12j29 
1 
1 

12:3a 


•/ALUES. 

INCOME  . 

D^ESTll»E.  , 

INOEPENOEN^E. 

HELPING  OTHfRSf 
*^^CUBI  JJf. 

VARIETY. 
'LF  AOERSHiP. 

INTEREST  Fi^lD. 

LEISURE. 

EARLY  ENTRY. 

INCChE. 

»«?ESTIGfc.  »• 

IND'EPENufK'CF.. 

HFLPlNb  OTHERS. 

SECURITY. 

VARIETY.  - 

LEAOE^SHIP. 

IVTEREST  FIELO. 

LEI6U9t. 

EARLY  ENTRY. 


CIVIL   ENG  INLER. 

FLibHT  ATTENDANT 

INOJSTRIAL'  Ei^G  INEE^ 

PURCHASINC  AGENT. 

PSYCftOLOb  1ST. 

SECRETARY.  ,  . 

TEACHERi   BIOLOGY.  < 

PHYSICIAN  »S  ASSISTANT.  -  . 

OCCUPATIUN-FIRSt  CHOICE. 

ol^CUPATIOK  WEIGHTED  VALUES. 

OCCUPATUN  WEIGMTcO  V*LUtS. 

OCCUPAfltN  UEIGHTLD  VALUES. 

CAI   GC    FiR   iKPOSJIBLt  GCt. 

CAI  CKDCSL  LEaST  DESIRABLL  OCC. 

CAI   CC  CUPATIUN-:JhtATLST  fi£«ARD. 

cai  0c;cufation-mcst  risk.  ' 

cai  best  kewaro  and  least  risk, 

cai  which  one  would  )gu  choose? 
cai  ru^e  z7  wcrx. 

KEADY   TO  cST-IKATt? 
RbAOY   TO  EST iMATt? 
R'EAOY  TO  cSTIhATE?  * 
E6T.    CHANCES  FOR  ^NTEKInG  OCC. 
EST.   CHANCES  FOR  ENTLRlNC  OCC. 
e$T.   CHANCES  FOR  LNT£RlNb  OCC. 
*  NOW   P  WGOLO  S^EtT  ThI*.^OCC. 

WHAT  PREDICTIONS  TO  ASK  FoR. 

WHAT   TO  Ufc  NEXT? 


129  DENTIST 

Ui  FORESTER 

159  PHYSICIAN 

177  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SPE  CI  ALIT  ;>T. 

193  hURSE*  kEGlSTEREp. 

205  SPEECH  PATH0L061;>T/AUDIuuGCIST. 

227  TEACmER*  HAJHEMaTICS. 


I 

VO 
I 


SIGN 
YF.-S# 


OFFi 

SEE 


THE  OISPLJ^Y. 

ft 


WHAT   TO  L6  NEXT? 
.DISPLAY  OF  OCCS.  KOT 


/ 

IN  $IGI< 


/ 


DEFIllfTlON  AND  DESCRIPTION 
(1)    Definition  of  occupation? 

Description  of  work  activities? 
Level  of_  skill  in  interacting 

with  data,  people,  things? 
Where  to  get  more  information? 


PERSONAL  SATISFACTIONS 


.(2)- 
(3) 


(4) 


EDUCATION,  TRAINING,  OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 


(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 


Early  Entry:    Education  required? 
Specifetfc  occupational  training? 
Examples  of  college. courses? 
Personal  qualifications? 


Other  requirements? 


INCOME  (National  figures)  ^  - 

(10)  *  Beginning  salary? 

(11)  Average  income?     (Shows  thf  mid-. 

point  of  salaries  nationwide) 

(12)  Top  salary  possibiltties? 

(13)  How  .salaries  vary? 


C14) 
(15) 

a6) 

(17) 
(18) 


Help* others:    Chances  to  help? 
Leadership:    Chances  to  lead^.. 
Interest  Fields    Which  fi-eld?  • 
Prestige  level? 
Special  problems? 


CONDITIONS  OF  W(3RR  ^\ 

(19)  Physical  surroim^ings? 

(20)  Leisure :    hours ,  v^'a'tlon?* 

(21)  IndSpendence  on  th^'v|^^^?, 

(22)  Variety?  ^  -  - 
(2f3)    Fringe  benefits?  , 

OPPORTUNBTIES  AND  OUTLOOK 

(24)  National  employment  *putlook? 

(25)  Where  are  th^  jobs  (U.S.)-?  . 

(26)  Sedurity  in  the  occupation? 

(27)  Advatvcement  ? 

(28)  How  many  women?  w 


Ypu  can  pick  5  questions  at  "a  time.    Press  the  number  of  your  first  questipn. 

The  number  you  select  will  de  repeated  here-so- that  you  can  check  it; 

If  you  make-a  mis t?ake,*  press  ^RUBOUT  ^tnd  start  oyer.-  When  finished;  press  NEXT. 


Tigufe  2.    Questions  the  student^  can  ask  in  Compare. 


r 


DEFINITION  OF  OCCUPATION?  .  ^ 

175    Purchasing  Agent 


Purchases  materials,  supplies,  services,  and  equipment  for  a  company •  4 

S 

•    193    NOTse, ' Registered  -  -    •  .  ^ 

A  professional  nurse  (RN)  administers  nursitig  care  to  patients  fbSO^ing  a  doctor's^ 
ins^tructibns.    May  supervise  licensed  practical  nurses,  aides  and  orSgflies.*  May 
work  in  a  hospital,  nursing  home^  on  private  dut^Sf,  or  as  a  public  hearth,^^hool  or 
industrial  nurse. 

243    Physician's  Assistant  /  .  ^  ^ 

Assumes  many  tasks  once  performed  only  by  the  physician.'  Works  under  supervision  of 
licensed  physician  to  expend  medical  services.    May  specialize  in  surgery,  pediatrics, 
family  or  internal  medicine,  etc. 

v 

For  a  copy  of  this  information,  press  PRINT;  otherwise  press  NEXT. 


Figure '3.    An  answer  to  a  question  in  Compare.  > 


,       NURSING:  110^,  GeneiTal  Biology 

PAST  PERFORMANCE:^  Class  rank:    First  fifth 
'  Math  grade:  B 


.  (1)  ' 

AboVe  average 
'X 
X 

X  • 


OF  PREVIOUS  STUDENTS  RECEIVING  VARIOUS  GRADES: 


GRADE  FACTORS:  ^ 

Interest  in^subject  area 
Commitment  to  program 
'^^9Lk5>  Third  factor 

Fourth  factor 


PERe 


English  grade:    A  .  ♦ 
Need  help  with  English :v  No 


(2) 
Average 


X 


^  "Grade        Percent  of  students  receiving  grade^ 

^  GROUP  (1)  kyi^k.  A-       **********  (22%) 

GROUP  (2)  JH-,  B,  B-  "  ^***********  (28%) 
r GROUP  (3)/c+,  C,  C-       **************  (30%) 

l"^      GROUP  Wi  WABelow  C  .  *********  (20%) 


•  ^3)- 

Below  average 


Which^GROUP  (1-4)  do  you 'think  your  grade  will  be  in?-  Press  that  Clumber. 


Figure  4.    Display  that  the  student  uses'as  the  basis  for  estimating  her  grade. 


er|c.  . 


6G 


•?    X    -4  i'^";C^f~^  


• 

CJ^anc^s  in  100  for  a  Grade  of: 

Prograij:    Key  Course 

:  A    to    B  : 

:  W/Below  C 

.  Nursing: 

BY  -  110,  General  Biology  - 

\    ^     65  ^: 

!  10 

f  * 

• 

Press  th6  number  (1-5)  of  the  question  you  want  to  ask.  ' 

(1)  What  does  "Chances  in  100^'  mean?  *  .  *  ' 

(2)  What  are  my  ehances  of  passing  this  course? 

(3)  How  can  Irpredict  what  grade  I  will  get  in* this  course? 

(4)  How  can  I  tell  whether  my  chances^  are,  good  or  bad?  .  ( 

(5)  SIGI  and  I  disagree  about  the  predictions.    Is  SIGI  right  or  am  I  right?. 


Figure  5.    Questions  the  student  may  asfe  about  predictions, 


ERIC. 
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201  SECRETARY 


You  do' not  have'  to  go  to  college  to  become  a  secretary.  Better  jobs  are  easier  to  get, 
however,  if  you  have  received  the  Associate  degree.    For  best  preparation,  you  sh<iuld: 

1.  Enroll  in  the  .secretarial  studies  program  at  a  community  college. 

2.  Try  to  get  a  summer  or  part-time  job  in  an  of  flee 'so  that  you  ^ain  * 
^        experience  in^typing,  steiiography ,  and  office  practice. 

3.  Make  sure  you  fulfill  requirements  for  the*^  Associate  degree. 
For  a  copy  press  PRINT;  otherwise  press  NEXT. 


Figure  6.     Planning  system  display  summarizing  a  path  to  entry  into  an  occupation. 


201  SECRETARY 
High  School  Prerequisites  for  This  Program      .  ^ 

There  are  no  prerequisites  ^or  admission  to  this  program  at  Santa  Fe  Community  College. 
l£  would  be  helpful  to »the  student  if  he/she  had  completed  courses  in  typing,  short- 
hand^, offic^e  machines,  English  and  speech  before  entering  the  program,,  but  such  courses 
are  not _ absolutely  necessary.  •  , 

If  there  are  *pi:erequisites  fpr  this  program  ajid  you^have  not  completed  them,  you  may  not 
be  allov/ed  to  take  some  of  the  courses  in  your  program  of  study.    You  wiil  have  to  take 
lower  level  courses  firs.t-,*and  this  will  put  you'behind^-QLchjedule.    You  can:* 

1.  Get  back  on^  schedule  by  making  up  work  in  summer  schools 

2.  Take  longer  to  graduate.  .  , 

3.  Get  back  on  schedule  by  taking  extra  courses  during* a  semester. 

Each  case  is  different.;  SEE  YOUR  COLLEGE  COUNSELOR  OR  COLLEGE  ADVISER. 
You  will  want  a  copy  of  this  information.    Press  PRINT. 


Figure  7.    Planning  system  display  showing  prerequisites  for  admission  into  a  program  . 
at  the  student's  college.  ,  ^  ' 


I 


201  SECRETARY 


A  suggested  Secretarial  program  includes  : 


6  sem.  "hrs.  Communic. /Humanities 

6  sem.  hrs.  Math/SciAce 

MS  190  Business  Math 
Math/Science  Elective 


Comple 


ti!^ 


of  the  following  courses: 


BA  101 

BA  102 

EH  111 

BA  120 

BA  121 

BA  130 

BA  131 

BA,  132' 

BA  140 

•BA  ieo 


I^tro.  to  Business 
Basic. Business  Writing  OR 
Lab  iA  Communication  Skills^ 
Elementary  Typewriting 
Intermediate  Typewriting" 
Elementary  Shorthand^I 
Elementary  Shorthand  II  , 
Dictation  &  Transcription  I 
Office  Machines 
Basic  Accounting  I 


6  sem.  hrs.  Social/ Behavioral  Sci» 

ES  110  Basic  ^conoMcs 
Social/Behavioral  Science  Elect. 


BA-  220 

BA  -  230 

BA  111 

BA  240 

BA  225 

BA  232 

BA  231 

^BA  270. 


•Adv.  Typewriting 
Dictation  &  Transcriptiion  II 
Intro,  to  Data  Processing  OR 
Prin.  of  Management 
^Prof.  Typewriting 
Machine  Transcription 
Secretarial  Procedures 
Business  Law 


•For  a  copy  press  PRINT. 


Figure  8.    Planning  system  display  showitig  the  courses  recommended  by  the 
student's  college  as  preparation  for  an  occupation. 


•     *  4 

V, 

* 

VALUE 

* 

WT.                 •    s         0  C^C  U  P  A  T  I  0  N 

h 

• 

'RN                        PhyAst                  PutAgt  • 

(1)    High  Income 

6          ■       3    '  18            ^    •    18     .  .4 

24 

(2)  V  Prestige 

4                3       12  •              3       12"  2 

'8 

(3)  Independence 

1                2        2            .   2        2  3 

3  ' 

\                 ^®^P  Others 
^       (5)  Security 

5,               4  .    ^0    •      '       4       20-.    .  'l 

5 

5     •           3       15                3       15  .2 

10 

(6)  Variety 

3      .    °      3        9                3        9-^,  2 

6 

•  (7)  ^  Leadership 

3        .       3    /   9        •        3       .9          • 2 

6 

J 

(8)    Interest  Field 

'8                3       24             *'3  ,    24     \  1 

• 

(9)    teisure*  *  *  '  - 
(10)    Early  .Entry 

"       3                3        9           -         -     "3    •  2 
2                3     _6          •  .   3  ''__6        ■    .  2 

6 

'4 

• 

SUM  =          124  -  -lis 

80 

Your  weight  for  Iqcome 

(6)  X  the  rating  of  RN*       On  Income'O)  ~.  18,  etc.. 

• 

Ih^  sum  of  ^the  products  appears  at  the  bottom  of  ealji  column.  .         ^                .  * 
The  occupation  with  the  highest  sum  is  probably  the  one  that  would  fit  your  values 
best<^:j^rhe  highest. possible  sum  is  168,;  the  lowest  is  40.  *  .    .  -     '                       .    '  ' 
In  general,  a  difference  of  10  points  or  more , between  sums  is  significant'. 

You  will  want  a'  copy  of 

this  chart*  "  Press  PRINT.    *      ,  .     -       .  ^ 

\ 

»■                       ^  _ 
Figure  9.    Desirability  Sums  computed  in  Strategy?  / 

ERLC 

« 

What  do  you  w^nt  to  do  next?  »  k  ' 

(1)  Sign  off*  ^  '      .     I.  ' 

(2)  Go  to  VALUES  and  examine  your  Values  again^ 

(3)  .  Go  to  LOCATE  and  look  for  pccupatious  that  fit  your  Valued 

(4)  Go  to  COMPARE  and  ask  questions  about  occupations..         y^,  ^ 


(5)  "Go  to  PREDICTION;  and  get  probabilities  of  success  in  key  courses 
for  various  programs  of  study. 

1^6)    Go  to  PLACING  and  plan  how  to  pr^par^  for  various  occupations. 

(7)    Go  to  STRATEGY  and  see  which  occupations  fit  your  Values  beat 
and  also  learn  a  method  of  choosing^  an  occupation.  ^ 

-  .  . .  #       /  •    •■  ■ 


,   Figure  10.    Menu,  (called  "EXIT")^that  allows  tlie  initiate  to  move 
at  will  among  the  SIGI  subsystems. . 


7. 


.•J 


CHAPTER  III 

SELECTION  OF  OCCUPATIONS  AND  SOURCES 
OF  DATA  FOR  SIGI 


The  previous  chapter  showed  a  student  encountering  numerous  values, 
occupations,  and  inforiiation.     What  principles  did  we  follow  in  selecting 
these  values?    -How  did  we, choose  occupations  for  inclusion  in  SiGI?  What 
'were  our  sources  of  information?    How  do'  we  maintain  its  quality?^*  ♦ 
This'^hapter  discusses  these  aspects  of  SIGI, 

Selection  o&  the  Values  Dimensions 


The  ten  values  selected  for  us^  in  SIGI  are  High  Income,  Prest^ige, 
Independence,  Helping  Others,  Secutity>  Variety,  Leadership,  Work  in  a 
Particular  Field  of.  Interest,'  Leisure]  and-  Early  Entry,     Where  did  these 


ten  valu^^^lmens ions  come  f rom,  Cind  why  , did  we  settle  on  them? 

--^  :    '       .      ^  " 

We  did  a  number  of  studies  of  «ur  ovm,  and  of  course  took  into  ac- 
count 'the- research,  df  others.    For  example  ,^p-asked  students,  in  struc- 
turesd  interviews,  'a  seri'es  of  qu$^.^ti^ns  Resigned  to  elicit  the  dimensions 
'along  which  they  ".const liued  occupations /  >/e  asked  them  to  tell  us  what 
they  knew^bout  an  occuj^ation  df  iixtjBjrest  to  them:,  and  to  indicate  Vhat  . 
other  iitfortnation  they  would  j/ikfe  to  have;  what  appealed  to  them  most; 
about  It,  and  what  least;  what~ events  -or  additional  information  might  make 
^them  change  .their  preference  for  that  occupation;^  what  charact^isti'cs  an 
"ideal"  or  "dream"  oc/cupation  would  have,  and  also  a^  "nightmare"  occupa- 


/ 


tion~the  worst  thp3K could  imagine.    -In  a^imulated  occupational  choice 
^^rocedure,  we  gave/ students  an  opportunity ' t6  ask  us  questions  about  a  set 
of  unknown  occupations  J  from  the  information  we  gave  them,  they^ would  choose 
5t  attractive/ 


one  as  most 


ERLC 


Classifications  of  their  questions  and  their  evalOa- 

^  b  ■ 


*tlons  .of  the  occupations  in  light  of  the  vii^o^rmation  they  received  ^ave  us 
an  additional  check  on  the  comprehensiveness  and  relevance  of  our  values 
dimensions.     In  a  vaifiation  on  Kelly's  REP  test  (Kelly ,**  1955)  ,  we  gave  them 
triads  of  occupations,  asking  them  to  indicate  which  two  of  the  three  seemed 
tQ  offer  satisfactions  and  reviards  that  were  more  nearly  ^like  than  the  satr 
isfactions  and  rewards  offered  by  the  third  one.     From  their  responses\e 

,were  able  to  determine  the  dimeasions  along  whic^  they  construed  similari- 
ties and  differe^ices  in  occupational  satisfactions. 

^    In  addition,  as  part  of  a  questionnaire  foilow-up  of  a  large  national 
s^pl^  of  secondary  school ,  students  one  year  ^fter  completion  o^f  hi^h 
school  (Norris  &  Katz,  1970),  we  asked^them  to  weight  the  importance  of 
some  dozen  values  dimensions;  we  computed  ^the  intercorrel^ations  among  the  . 
weights,  and  did  an  unre^ricted  maximum  likelihood  factor  analysis  af-  the 
intercorrelation  matrix.     (We  .a Wo  put  into,  the  matrix  aptitude  and  inter- 
est scores,  and  found  that -the  three  domains—aptitudes,  interests,  and 

I 

values — were  indej\endent . )     .  ^  ^ 

Despite  all  this  research,  we  ar^  sure  there  will  net  be  universal 
agreement  with  some  of 'our  omiss^Bns.     For  example,  we  decided  that  we 
could  not  formulate  a  good  enough  operational  definition  of  Creativity  for 
this  purpose.     And  a  value  called  Sense  of  Accomplishment ,  or  Pride  in  Work, 
did  not  ^eem  useful  in  differentiating^^  between  occupations  of  concern  to 
community  college  studerfts'  (a^lthough  it  iiiight  differ^tiate  between  speci-  • 
fie  jobs  or  positions  within  an  occupation  and  clearly  differentiated  be- 
tween, many  unskilled  and  higher- level  oc cup.at ion's ) .     Incidentally,  in  the-^ 

0 

pilot  ^udy  we  found  that  students  do  perceive  the  dimensions  as  independ- 


ent  (interiQiJKlations  of  the  weights  tend  to  be  quite  low),  each  of  the 
values  is  regarded  ^  important  by  -many  s-tudents  (a^  indicated  by,  the  ro^an 
'weights),  the  weight  given  each  valuje  varies  greatly  ^across^tudents  .  (as 


1' 
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indicated  by  the  standard  deviations  of  the  weights),  and/Students  did  not 
feel  that  values  of  importance  to  them  had  teen  omi-cted  (as  'determined  by 
interviews  after  their  use  of  SIGI)  (Chlpman, 'Norris,  and  Katz,  1973); 

The  inclusion  of  Interest  Field  as  one  of  the  valxies  dimensions  may 
te  a  bit  confusing.    This  value  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  importance  to 
,  the  individual  of  working  in  a  field  in  which  the  activities  are  of  pri- 
mary intrinsic  intei^st  rather  than^  in  some  other  field  r    The  student  in- 
dicates his  preferred  interest  field  *from  six  optiojis,  each  defined 
illustrated:     Scientific,  Technological,  Administrative,  personal-  Contact, 
Verbal,  and  Aesthetic!     The  designation  of  these  six  areas  obviously  takes 
cognizance'  of  tlje  massive  "tuj-dy  of  research  on  int^ereat  measurement  and  di- 
mensions  of  occupational  interests.  ^ 

Occupations  in  SIGI^ 

Number  of  Occupations  ^ 

\    ^  .  _ 

At  the  completion  of  the  fi%ld  tests,  there  were  155  occupational 


descriptions  iii  SIGI.     If  the  reader  wiM  look  at  ^^ppendix  B  of  this  report. 
Occupational,  Information  in  SKI:     A  Handbook'*for  Data  Collection ,  -Interpre- 
tation, Preparation,  and  Documentation,  and  then  will 'turn  to  Appendixes  A 
and  B  of  that  Appendix,  he  will  find  an  alphabetic* lis t  and  a  nunjprical  list 
of  these  occupations.         ^  •  ^  '  ,  .  " 

The  155  description's  actually  cover  224  occupations  because  Some- des- 
cfiptlons  include  two  distinct  occupations  (e.g.,  Interpreter/Translator) J 
^others  include  ^)  information  on  one  b!:*- n^fc^suboctupations ,     (b)  higher 
or  lower  levels  of  the  general  occupation^^^^(c)  specialities  within  ^an  oc- 
Cupation.     For  example^  Court  Reporter  (a  specialty)  is  described  in  the  in-  s 

formation  for^ Stenographer ;  Rodman  and  Chainman  (lower  levels)  are  described 
♦ 

in  the  information  for  Surveyorv     Students  ^find  the  suboccupations  through 


the  cross-reference  list  attached  to  the,SIGI  terminals.     It  is"  reproduced 
on  pages  115-117  of  Appendix  C  of  the  handboqk,  Occupational  Information  in 
SltSI.    How  were  the  occupations  selected  for  SIGI? 
Selection  of  Occup'^tions  .       .  ^ 

Since  SlGI  wasfcigned  for  use  by  student*  at  both- two-year  and  four- 
year  college^,  the  occupations  were  selected  primarily  on- tThe  basis  of -their 
appeal  to  that  population.     The  amount  of  education  beyond  high  school  re- 
quired for  entry  ranges  from  ndne  to  graduation- from  professional  school; 
most  require  some  college  credentials.  • 

A  small  sample  of  two-year  'and  four-year  colleges  was  polled  by  the  -ETS 
staff  in  order  to  select  occupation^  for  S^I.     In  addition,  occupational 
titlI?from  the  Occupational^Outlook  Handbook,  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles,  fhe. California  Occupational  Guide  Series,  surveys  of  occupations  ■ 
entered  by  college  students,  and  other  sources  were  considered.     We  also  re- 
viewed college  catalogs  to  find  out  whether  they  already  had  programs  chat 
prepared -students  for  particular  occupations.     To  the  extent  ,pos sib le  we  try 
to' include  occupations  for  which  the  SIGI  colleges,  actual  and  prospective, 
have^Pfeparatory  programs.  .  .      '  ■> 

Our  staff  is  'smail  and  we  do  not  ;have  means  to  add  occupations  in  whole- 
sale lots.'    Therefore  we  haw?,  established  priorities  among  the -candidate 

t 

occupations  for  inclusion  in  SIGI.     Priorities  were  determi^d  mainly  by  tl^ 
extent  9f 'demand  among  the 'colleges  we  polled,^ but  we  also  followed  genera] 
guidelines.'  Tpotential  occupation  might  be  excluded  for  a  numb e^  of  reasons 
-  as  follows:  4 

.  .  / 

1   '  It  is  a  military  occupation.     The  military  tends  to  comp^^e  a 

distinct  occupational  syste^i  of  its. own  with  its  own' title's ,v^pebialties , 

opportunities  for  advancement,  salaries,  and  educational  faciUties. 

'  4.  ' 
I*  ■ 


,^  i^s 


2.    The  occupation  is  of  more  Interest  to  the  high  school  pcTpu&tian 
than  to  the  co}.lege  population »  ' 

3|    Th^  occupation,  i^ so  specialized  that  the  number  of  workers  Is 

1 

small , 

4.  The  occupation  has  the^sapie  values  pro/ile  as  an  existing  SIG-I 
occupation  and  is  best  treated  as  part  of  the  broader  category  (e, g» ,  Civil 
Engineering  Aide  is^K^ted  uhd^t  Engineering  Technician)  ♦ 

5.  The  occupation  is  highly  visible  and^  i§  one  that  requires  tHe 
very  early  development  of  specialized  rare  talents  (e.g..  Professional  ^ 

Athlete)  ♦  \^ 

I 

6.  ;    The  occupational  title  is  too  broad  to  be  useful* 

'  *^ 
7*'  The  occupation  is  not  an  "entry  level"  occupation  (e.g..  Judge,- 

entered  from  Lawyer).  •   ^  ' 

8.  The  -tjf^cupatdon  is  a  specialty  of^  a  more  general,  occupation  in 
SIGI  for  which  the  specialized  preparation  takes  place  in  graduate  school 

.(e.g.,  the  various  specialties  of  physicians,  college  teachers,  etc.) 

9.  The  occupation  is  too  new  and  its- outlook  too  uncertain  to  war- 

rant  its  inclusion  now  (e.g..  Nuclear  Technician).  • 

10.    The  title  is  that  of  a  ^job<  rather  than  an  occupation  (e*.g.',* 

.    .    "'^-^  ...  ^  .  ^-.^yj 

Financial  Analyst) .  -  *  '  \  J 

11*    Vali^  information  about  the  occupation  is  almost  Impossible  to  get. 

QocupationaL- Information     '  ^  ^ 
Occupational  information  is  .organized  as  answers  to"  the  28  questions 
the  student, can  ask^  in  the  Cpmpare  system.     Figure  2  of  Chapter  II  reproduces 
the  display  containing  "the  questions.     There  are  also  two  other  classes  of 
occupatidnal 
overview*'^  in 


■.\ 


information,  the  Planning  system  display  (called  the  "occupational 
this  report)  outlining  the  steps  the  student*  should  follow  as  -  * 


preparation  for  work  ip  the  occupation,  and  the  "rating  assigned  to  each  of 
the  ten  value  dimensions *of  each  occupation.     The  ratings  are^used  in  Locate 
to  retrieve -occupations  and  in  Strategy  to  compute  Desirability  Sums,  Where 
^N^""  does  ail  this  information  come  from? 

V 

Answers  to  the  28  Questions 

T 

Occupational  information  is  gleane^from  many  different  sources ♦     It  is 

.  obviously  bo t  feasible  to  list. all  the  sources  here.     Instead,  we  refer  the* 

teader  to  Occupational  Information  in  SIGI,  which  is  Appendix  B,  This 
 —  :  ■  ^ 

handbook  presents  in  detail  the  sources  we  consult  and  the  procedures 
we  employ  in  working  up  new  occupations  and  in  updating  existing  ones,  ^  Here 
we  will  touch  on  these  matters  briefly.   .  *   ^  • 

>  *  3 

Our  manor  sources  are  the  standard  publications  of  the  U,  S,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics:     Tb/occupational  Outlook  Handbook  (OOH) ,  the  Dictionary  ^ 
of  Occupational  Titles   (DOT)  ."Manpower  .Magazine,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  and 
Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly.    We  also  refer  to  oyer^30  -journals  and  peiri- 
.^dicaisv  to  materials  produced  by  the  principal  publishers  of  occupational 
\7nformation,   to  newspaper  and  magazine  article^,'  ,to  monographs -and' sociologi- 
cal  studies,  to  books  and  reports",  *"to  ^tate  and  federal  government- agencies , 
and  (with  gr^at  frequency)  to  prx:)f essional  organizations,  to  unions,  to  vorkers 
in  the  occupation .  '  '  , 

Like  other  workers  in  the  field,  we  are  plagued  by  untrustworthy,  obso- 
lete, and  conflicting  informatiqp.    As  'a  result,;  we  have  come  to^ely  more  ^ 
*and  more  on  procedures  for  treating  information.     They  consist  of  (a)  re- 
search,  (b)  write-up,,  (c).  review  fojr  correction  and  verification  by  two 're-- 
viewers- with  knowledge  of  the  occupation  (e.g.,  union  officials^,  officers 
of  professional  organi^a-tion's)  ,  (d)  entry  into  the -computer. 

This  bare  outline  does  not  convey  the  arjount  of  telephoning,  letter- 
writing,,  and  sfaff  discussion  that 'goes^ into  the  process.    A  single  item-of     ,  ^ 
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informatlon  may  have  been  synthesized  from  several*  sources .    The  source 
of  each  statement  that  appears  on  the  SIGI  screen  is  documented  on  3  x  5 
cards  in  the  SIGI  library.'  ,  J  . 

The  Occupational  Overview  for  the  Planning  System  . 

The  pverviaw  of  the  step-by-step  preparation  for  entry  into  an  occupa- 
tion, which  students  see  in  the  Planning  and  Strategy  systems  (Chapi:;^er  II, 
Figure  6) ,  comes  mainly  from  the  information  that  answers  the  question| 
about"  required  education,  occupational  training,  and  other  requirements 
(Figure  2,  questions  5,  6,  and  9).     For  maj^y  occupations,  however,  the  over- 
View  presents  a  special  problem,  fqr  there  may  be  more  than  one  path  t(^  entry, 
or  there^may  be  no  well-defined  path,  or  there  may  be  disagreement  as  to  the 
best  strategy  of  preparation.  *  * 

♦ 

As  with  the  treatment  of  occupaDional  information,  we  rely  on  rigorous 
procedures  to  reduce  our  dependence  on  arbitrary  judgments,     ir'more  than 
one  path  to  entry  exists,  we  include  all  reasonable  options.    We  d^o  not  urge^ 
the  student  to  enroll  in  college  unless  a  college  program  .of fers  the  best 
preparation,  nor  do  we  urge  studeats  to  pick  up  unnecessary  degrees. 

Inf  ormatii  n.  in  the  overviewl^^s  docCimenteci  and  reviewed  with  the^re^t  of 
the  occupational  information.  '        "  ' 

'  The  process  of  preparin*;^  the  overviews  is  discussed  in  detail  on  pages 
63-66  of  Occupational  Information  in  SIGI  (Appendix  B  of  this  report). 

Updating  '   *  .  . 

\  * 

'  A  significant  portion  of  our  effort  witi^  respect  to  occupational  in-. 

formation  goes  to  keeping  it  current.     OcQupatiot^l  information  does  not  age 

,well,  especially/  salary  data.   .For  this  reason,  the  answers  to  the  four 

que^tiojas  about  salary  (beginning,*  average ,  top,  aad  variability)  are  reviewed 

♦ 

annually.    All  occupational  information  is  reviewed  every  two  :^ears  when  the. 


new  edition  of  the  OOH  is, received,  wi;:h  special  emphasis  on  outlook,  secur; 
ity.  proportion  of  women,  l±cen6ing-cer.tif  ication  requirements ,.  and  source 
of  additional  information.     The  updated  information  coV.es  from_  the  same  '  in.  ■ 
of  sources  arid, is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  original  information. 

.  Updated  information  is  distributed  to  the  SIGI  user^  once  a  year.  It 
is  entered  onto  the  computer  disks  at  ETS.    The  disks  are  then  copied  and 
sent  to  the  users,  who' install  them  and  return  the  outdated  disks.     The  users 
do  not  have,  to  enter  the  new  information  themselves.     If  the  user  hardware 
consists  of  the  RPO  disk,  the  updated  version  of  SIGI  is  copied  onto  tape 

* 

and  distributed  in  that  form.  .  4 

Ratings  of  Occupations  on  the  Values  Dimensions 
Each  occupation  is  rated  on  ea%^f  the  ten  SIGI  values.    An  occupatiop 
fating  on  a  value  is' an  indication  of  how  well  the  occupation  provides  op.- 
portunity  to  Satisfy  t>e  value.     Far  all  values  e"xcept  High  Ii^come  the  scale 
r-jr.s  from  4  V^maximum  .opportunity)  to  1  .(minimuni  .opportunity) ;  for  High  In- 
come, the  scale  runs  from  5  to  1.    There  are  six  ratings  on  Interest  Field 
for  each  occup&tibn  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  major  activities  ^ie  in 
each  of  the  six  fields.    No  occupation  is  rated  0  on  any  value,  since  all 
occupations  are  judg^d^to  of fer  .some  opportunity " to  satisfya  given  value. 

Method  ^     *  , 

Our  method  of  determining  ratings  is  fully  described  in  Occupational  ' 
Information  in  SIGI« '(Appendix' B  of  this  report).,  A  sunmiary  of  the  procedures 

follow:  .  *  *  / 

1.     Each  'ot- the  four  (for  High  Income,  five)  categoi^ies  of  rating  has 
been  defined.    The  definitions  appear  in  Exhibits  14-6  through  II-X5  (pp.75- 
•86    of  Appendi>^  B).  Tlie  definitions  have  been  distilled  from  our  experience 
"with  increasing  number's  of  occupations  over  a  long  period  of  time.    Figure  U 


4 

reproduced  from  the . handbook,  will  serve  as  an  illustration. 

2.    The  SIGI  research  staff  assesses  the  relevant  occupational  in- 
formation Ai  light  of  the  definitions.    At  least  two  staff  members  make  in~ 
dependent  ratings,  deciding  which  category  fits  the  majority  of  workers 
irf  the  field.     If  the  raters  disagree,  more  research  ana  additional  con- 
sultation are  instigated  until  a  consensus  is  reached. 

.-3^  The  occupational  ratings'  are  articulated  with  thtj  answers  /fo  the 
corresponding  questions  in  Compare  so  that,  foir  example,  a  student  ^asking 
question  number  20,  "Independence  on  the  job?"  would  get  a  verbal  descrip- 

•  ■     •J    ■  • 

tion  equivalent  to  the  definition  of  the  c^tegor^y^i;i  which  the  rating  fell. 

Sources  of  Information  for  the  Ratings  ^ 

Ratings  for  four  of  th^  values  can  in  most  instances  be^ determined 

from  hard  data:     Early  Entry  i^years  of  preparatory  eaucation;  ,  mcuiut; 

(median  salary),  Leis^ve  (hours  of  work,  vacation  time),  aud  laterest  Field 

Ratings  f^r  Prestige  a)^e  based  on  tjhe  dissertation  of  Paul  M.  Siegel  (1971) 

of  the  University  of  Michigan  Population  Sfudle^s  CenteV.     It  was  only  neces- 

sarv  t(o  establish  points,  on  Siegel*s  scale  to  define  the  boundaries  of  .the 

four  SIGI  categories.    Most  SIGI  jOccupations  appear  on  J^iegel's  list:  those 

^ 

that  do  not  entails  cpinposite  ratings.  .  . 

The  remaining  valtffes  require  higher  levels  of ' inference :  Helping 

^¥  \     ^  ' 

Others,  Leadership,  Ind^fpendfence ,  Variety,,  and  Security.    Ugetul  sources  of 

dat^  for  these  values^  are  the  DOT,  which  assigns,  numerical  ^rat^ings  on  Inde- 

pendency.  Variety,  and  Leadership;  the  QOH  and  other  career  guides,  which 

often  discuss  Le^ership  and  Variety;  and  specific  quest  it)iis  directed  to 

people  ir^formed*  about  the  work  activities  in  the  occupation.^ 


Table' 1  shows  how  thd  ratings  were  distributed  .with' -respect  to  the  1^5 


occupations  in  STGI  at  the  end  of  the  field  test.  ^The  value  Interes 
has  .been  broken  into  its  six  components.     It  may  be  noted  that  no^attempL 
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has  been  made  to  force  the  ratings  into  a  normal  distribution.  Vor  some 
of  the  values  dimensions,  the  bulk  of  the  occupations  are  rated  at  2  or 


H  3  v^ith  fewer  rat^at  1  and  4,  but  even  ^ese  are  not  distributed  sym-, 

metrically.  Given  the  SIGI  definitions  of  the  ten  values,  the  table  re 
fleets  the  actual  structure  of  the  occapations  as' they  exists  today. 


Insert  Table^l  about  here 


'     ^  Information  for  the  Prediction  System 

% 

'  The  regression  equations  that  produce  the  "^dictions"  (actually, 

they"^at^probability  ^statements)  that  the  student  sees  are  computed  at 
'  .    ETS  from  dat^  supplied  by  the  college.     The  forms  and  ^)rocedures  that 
the  college  m^ust  use  are  described  in  Appendix  A,'  the""  Prediction- Sys tem 
Manual .     They,  will  be  summarized  here. 

1.     The  college  identifies  a  "key  coursje"  for  each  of  its  programs 
*  of  Study  in  accordance\with  as  many  of  the'"  following  guidelines  as  it 
can  adhere  to:    (a)  it  is  a  require!  course  in  the  program;  '(b)   the  course 


comes  ^^[Jt'y  in  tl^  sequence  of  courses  that  constitute  a  program;   (c)  it 

t^nds  tcf^f  ferentiate  students  who  do' well  in  the^  prV^ram  from  those 

V  who  do  poorly;    (d)^the  coursew^rk  is  h-ighly  relevant  to  .the  program ;  and 

(e)  ^vche.coursework  is  representative  of  tlje  entire  prorgram.     A  key  coufse 

-      *  .  -  *  .  .    *    .    '         '   ^  '  /       "  -  -  ' 

may  serve,  more  ,th|^n  one  ^program.     The^^ist  of  prpgx^^s  ^and  t-heir  ke^^  cpuirse^j 
is  transmitted  to  ETS^ri  Form  A  of  thd  Prediction '  system%forms  <Appendix -A) 


.-2,     The  college  fills  out  a  Request  Sheet,  which  is  an  estimate  of 
the  numb^r  of  students  enrolled  in  each  key  -course,  and'  sends  it^to  ETS. 

3.^   Instructors  of  tlie  key  courses  or  other  appropriate  persons  at  the 


rollpgp  iHpnM'fy  the  Grade  iFactors  for  ea^h  ^owrse:    One  of  thes^T^omnit- 
\  '       .meat  ti«  the  P.rqgram,  is  aj^ways  the  same.    Another,  Intert^st  in  LlieS4ibiect'        •  ' 
i^jl       Are^,  requires^  the  college  to  des.criba  thfe  CQn^enX:.a>^d^.ac^^^^  . 
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course^   'The  other  two-ffacto^rs  are  either  selected  'from  a  menu  of  29  poten- 

ti^l 'factors  or  are  made  up  ad  hoc.     This  information  is  returned  tb  ETS  ■ 

,  «  •  '^^'^ 

on.  Form  B  (Appendix  A).  ■         ^    ^  ' 

4.  »For  each  key  course,  the  colle^  prepares  a  t^ble  showing  the 
distribution  of  grades  during  the  recent  past.    This  information  is  trans- 
mitted  to  ETS  on  F'o.rm  C  (Appendix  A) .       .  .  ♦ 

5.  For  each  key^  course,  the  college  prepares  a  Student  Questionnaire 
and  prints  enough  copies  for  every  student  taking  the  course.     The  ques- 
tionnair^  ""gather  the  same  information  about  t^e  ^students  as  *the  SIGI  Pre- 
dict|on  system  gathers ^ith  respect  to  age,  sex,  enrollment  status,  previous 
performance,  self-fatings  on  the  grade  factors,  and  estimat^ed  grade,  (See 
Student  Questionnaire  and  Answer  Sheet,  tAp'pendix  A,)     Each  questionnaire  is 
accompanied  Sy  Information  about  the  criterion  (final  grade)  —  the  fqui'  grade 


^ofactors  and  the  distribution  of  previous  grades.     The  college  administers 
the^'quesliionnalre  on  the -f-irst  day  . of  a_  new  term,    ^  .i\  ^      -  • 

_  -    6\  ■  If  th"e  x^ullev^e  h'a^^a^mandaLory  Lestiag.^program,  it  er.ters  ^thfi  stu- 
*denr*-o-~tieolr  Kcorr?:  on  his  ^cjuestionnaire.  •      ^  ,       .  .  • 

At.j^he  eita  o$^r±h^  t;^rm,  the  college  add^  tfp  each  questionnaire  *^fch,e 

--^  "^r^       ^        *  ^  \  '**► 

student's  grade  in  the  course  and  mail^  the  questionnaires  to  ETS. 

8.     ETS  does  the  Statistical  analysis  that  rdsults  in  the  regression 

equations  t'hat  are  stored  ±n  the  uniqije  yersl6n  of  tfie  SIGI  Prediction 

systGTP  us^d  by  the  rollege.  .  '  ' 

»^  *  *  • 

^  We  !:*-"c,*cf  courcc,  dcvcllS^pcc^  safeguards  ^tc  prot-act  the  integrity  of  - 
t^ie  predictions^  the  stud'ents  receive •  *^ Anyone  "who  ?:eads  the  Prediction  , 
Sys tem^^anual  will  be  struck  by  'the  amount  6f  interchange  '^hat  goes ,  on  be- 
cwea:^ETS  and  the  coiicge  and  by  tnc  procedures  ,we  have  adopted  to  review 
the„. iriput  of.  the  college.     Also,  we  follow  guidelines  to  cinhance  .the  ac-'  \ 
curacy '^of*  the  pr^dic  tloas .     If  the  sampl'e  size  falls^  below  50  in  a  key      ^  . 
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course,  data  *are  collected  fpr  more  than  oi>e  term.     If  a  multiple  R  of 
.40  or  larger  cannot  be  obtained  using"  the  best  combination  of  two  or 

three  predictoV  v^iriables,  the  course  is  judged  to  be  unpredictable  as  j 

it  .  ^ 

far  as  SIGI  is  coneerned.    Finaliy/'only  predictor  variables 'are  used  -that 

have  a  logical-  relation  ^with  the  criterion;  sex  is- not  used  at  all,  even 

though  it  feometime^  correlate^  moderately  well  with  final  grade,  and.  age 


was  used  in  only/one  instaRce0u  a  course' vi en  ar.  older,  studc^.t  population. 

'    Information  for  the-n a.aning  Sv&;Urm 
Information  for'  the  General ized • Portion  '  * 


There  arc  three  classes  ,oi  information  that  all  sLaden^ts^  are  e;>;posed  '  • 

\  • "  7  ^ 

to  in  the  Plan-ning  system  regardless  of  the  exo-stence  or  absence  of  display^ 
with  local  information.     These  -ard  (a)   the  information  the  student  uses  to 
de'cide  whetfier  or  not  he  has  th^  ability  successfully  to  prepare  for  an  'oc- 


4  -      ^  ^ 

cupation,   (b)   the  classification  oT  t^he  occupaLiofi  as  PROF,  (fRiVQ,  and  go 
on    (Chapter,  .II,  page  29)^  and-(c)  the' occupational  overview. 
The  first  o'f  these 

•"Examples  o.f  college  ^  ufses?.^\  Thar  ■ii-r'''^y        -^-ply  insf^rted  into  a  master 

frame  that  supplies  appropriat»>  z^-^xz,  '  '  -       *    '  . 

^     '      •  *      .  f  ^  ^  '  ' 

The  second,   the     lassit  icafiun,   ii^  derived  frym  the  .same  sources  as 

*  -  '        '  ;  r       '    ^  '  '  ^     .       -  .  • 

the  answers  to  que'i^tion.s*  about  cf^nral  ion^  and  the  classif  icati'on  i-s  re-'' 
lated'  to  the  rat-j.a^  of  the ^occupataoti  ,on  Early  EnTr/.   'The  rese^^he^s  clas- 
^sify  th:e  ^occ,upation  ^  at*  the  .^ame  Limy  a^^,  they.  |Jroce.^s  other  information  about- 
it-*  '  (^ee,^ppen^X^  Ef^ilfxt  LL-b.)    '   .       -  '  .      ^       '       '  / 

•    "     The  thirds  the  occupational  overview,  has, already  b^en  discussed  * iil< 
tJ^is /chapteg., ,  page  '^5  ^supr^a^  •  .*  <■ 

^  .  '  '  V  .  '  '  '  • 

mforma^ion  rur*.i(he,  IndiC'ida'allzed  Portion  »      #  ^ 

:  ,  ^  -  '  ^ — r;  ^  .  . 

.All  i^hfe  *tleLd  'cV.si ^colleges  Have  ^expand^d 'the  generalized  Planning  ^ 
•'s.^stem  to  inc]  ii^i^  ^tlte  iaform^d'O^i  a^out  thtr^  l<ical  programs  that  thh  culiege 


recomqends  as  preparation  for  the  various  occupations.    .Displays  for  this 
portion  of  the  Plani^ing  system  consist  of  (a)  the  courses  that  the  student 
should  take  at  his  college  as    preparation  for  each  occupation;   (b)  the  ' 
prerequisites,  in  terms  of  high  school  courses,  for  admission  into  those 
course^^Cc)  transfer  institutions  or  graduat.e  schools^  where  the  student  * 
can  go  to^omplete  the  preparatiqn  begun  at  his  college;   (d)  If  the  local 
coj^lege  does  not  offer  an  appropriate  program,  for  preparation  for  ,the  occu- 
patikio,  ^fa«list  of  nearby  institutions  that  do  offer  such  prdgrams ;  and  ^(e^)  ' 
a  series  of  five  displays  identifying  the  main  sources  of  financial  aid 
and  telling  the  student  whe)m  to  see  for  details.    All  of  this  information 
is  prepared  by  the  local  college  itself.  '  We  simply  enter  it  into  the  com- 
puter system.      »  '  '      '  oi 

In  preparing  their  c^plays,  the  colleges  mus^t  follow  certain  rigid  in- 
struc-tions  with  -regard  to  formats  and  tke  sequer><^ing  of  ^displays^    ^xhe  col- 
leges  also  need  information  about  the  bccupatlon  so  that  the  college  will 
have  isome  basis  for  deeming  which  of  its  programs  will  serve  best.  The 
vehicle  for  connnunicating  the  instructions'  arrd  supplying  thfe  infbrmation  i^ 
the  Planning  System  Manual >      ^  '   ^  ♦  i 

Ihe  manual  is  reproduced  as  Appendix  C.     (In  order  /to  conserve  spape, 
^^we  omlt.^all  6ut  a  few  ^amples;^f  the  information  about  occupations .)  ^^he 
information  ^bout  the.  occupatipn^  c6nsists  of-  the  overview's  just  as  they 
appear  in  SIGI,  the  c*lassif ication  of -tH^Nqccupation  (PROF,  GRAD,  and  so 
on;,  a^id,  where  ^fiioropriate ,  sxip(51eraentary  information '^hat  we  acquired  in. 
our  research  on  the  occupation.     Figure"  12  reproduces  this  information  for, 
occupatioa    njiuiber  102  Advertis/n^g  Cji^Brj^tTrdter .      '  ' 


/ 


Table  1  ' 


DtstribAition  of  Ratings 


Valhe 


No.  of 

Rating 

occs . 

• 

•5 

16- 

4 

3^  . 

'3 

.  59, 

2 

.33 

1  «• 

12 

A 

.  25 

.  3 

64 

"  2 

36 

1 

30 

4- 

■rr---  j 

3 

,  70 

2 

37 

'    1  , 

21 

40 

3 

26  •  , 

2 

36   .  . 

-  1  ' 

•  53 

A- 

32 

3  . 

58 

2 

.  38 

\ 

27 

4 

50, 

3 

2 

,42  \ 

1 

"  14  ,\ 

4 

29'  \ 

3 

29 

2 

51, 

-  1 

46 

A 

23 

3 

38' 

2 

.  59 

1 

35  ■  ■ 

a#ue 


Rating 


No.  of 

occs . 


Prestige 


Independence 


Security 


^/ariety  * 


Leadership 


Leisure  , 


■  / 


Early  Entry 


.Scientific  Interest 


Technological  Interest 


Administrative  Interest 


Perscyia'l*  Contact  Int. 


Verbal  Interest 


.^esthetic  -Interest 


4 

3 

2 

1 

4' 

3 

2- 

1 

4 

-3- 
2 
1 
4 
3 
2 

4 
3 
2 

1. 

4, 
3 
2 
1 

4; 
3 
2 
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26 
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13 
5 
94 
38 
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96 
24 

9 

4 
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52 
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21  * 

f  6* 
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2 

•  1 
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EXHiB-ir  ir-13 


DEFINinON  AND  RATING  CATEGORIES  FOR  INDEPENDENCE 


Deff  inition-  of  Value 


INDEPENDENCE: 


Some  occupati'oas  give  you  more  freedom  than  others  to  make 
your  o\>m'  decisibns,  to  work  without  supervision  or  direction 


from  other-6.  vAt  one  extreme,  might  be  talep' 
artists  or  writers  who  may  work*'withl)ut  supe 
other  extreme  mijght  be  military  service  or  s 
organi2ationS/-with  chains  of.  command  which  s 
the  dtBcisions  tHat  each  t>ers'^n  can  makei 


ree";;^n^ 
n.    At  TTHe. 
g  business 
*y  limit 


The  f  out^categories  correspjgpd  to  different  frequencies  of  evaluatio|f  ahd 
supervisJyon.  ^  '  *  „      •  ' 


/ 


'  Rg^ing 
4 


Def  inition^of.  Category 


A  great  amount  (Rare  supervision)  tv-  'l^espons:^ble  to  someone 
else  only  in  e^ctraordir.ary  circumstances."  Self -employed  -or  - 
t9p  management  level  or  professional  (dpctorate  highly  recom- 
mended).    Decides  what  work  nee'^^tp  be  done  or  shares  in 
setting  ovevail  obj ect;(i ves«  *  Seldom  report'j^-ro  %uperiors^ 
(e.g.  ,  psychologist  ,  fa^rm'mana&er ,  geographer). 

A  mob^than  average  amoup^^^4^caslcnal  supervision) ^:  Exer- 
ciseE  in  defend  en  ce  "I-hirv  a  framework  S'stahlished  b'yf  ton 
*  management.     Generally  not  S^^-f "^^pl^"*^'^^ •  *  Quality-* of  work, 
isievaluatad  ac  long  incerva\s\{e,g. ,  s^ondary  sch'ool  * 


teabher,  social  worker,  productapnr  manager) 


An  average  amounr:  ^'tVeekly-or,  m^thly  supervision):  WOTks 
clcsfely  wit*i  supervis^^^^^^ir  under  supervisor  wha  assighs  workT 
'  ^^u Tartly .  \  Fre^  to  dec;{de^Tp^orities  and -Retails  .  of  assigned" 
work  (e.g.y  phyfJ^-cj^an's  assistant,  police  officer,  registered 
nurse) ►         -  "        -  ,  / 


A  less 


'iroutina)<  .Most:,  actistit ics  are~4irect^y  -supervised  pr  r»ou- 


tinized,'  with'  little  opportunity  to*  act  independently  (e.g., 
nursings  asf^i  stanf^  r^cdpt  ionist  ,»T>ank 'teller )  .  ^ 


Fi^ur^  ll?^^;  ITl:istr2>tioh:i- of 'how  value  ratings  are  determined.    ^(From  - 
Occupatlgnal- tttformaj^xon  in  S^GI.:).  *  *  _  -  #      ^  ,  . 

"S^     ^-  .  -  \  '      '    ,       ,       ''\    ,      [levise4  4/76*  * 
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NAME  AND' NUMBER  OF  .OCCUPATION:  Advertising  Copywriter  102 
CLASSIFICATION:.  'SHyO      ' // 

ovnifiw:  / 


U  Writing  ability  is  the  post  imoortarvt   reauiren.eot ,  for  success!  your  traininc 
.Sou  d  ai«  It  sharpfniM  that  ability. fl*  collece  take  cdurses  in  Engl  sh 
co«cositioa>  advanced  Lmpbsition,  a  nd  )c,rea  ti  ye  vrU  i  no ,  or  take  journa  h  s  n, 
vith  an  •jdvertlsi'no-seauence-  or  "advertising  ensDha si s > •  if  offer3d. 

2.   If'ycu  start  at  a  commun.ity  cortege*  take  writing"  and  journalism  courses, 
f  you  D  'an  to  t  ransf  e  r,^  se  I  ect  a  4-year  college  with  a  wnting  program  or 
journaM»rwith  an  'advertising  sequence,-  and  take  courses  required  fop- 
"^ronsfer.  •  ^    '  ^ 

U  Cet  /go 00   liberal  a.rts  backgroundjn  col|e5e.    »  course  in  the  principles 
of  advertising  will  help.  '    '  ■  * 

L    uhlle  in  college*  do  advej-tiiifig  foi^the.  school  newspaper  and  get  summer 
Tobl  i'advirtising  f.ir«,s  o^  the  ad ve  ft i ^i<iO  departmentr^rf-^vspaper  or  , 
ira^  zine»*  , 

5.  Get  degree.     A  bachelor's  «ay  he  fp  ycJ^cet  hired,  but  your  best  asVt  is 
writing  abi  liXy*     *  '  • 

ICr  a  ccuy  p^-ess  PRInTj  otherwise  press  NEXT., 


I  MA  t< 

M 

M 
M 
» 

« 
M 
M 


Journalism,  English,  Advertising,  Marketing 


SPECIAL 'notes 


Introductory  Psychology,  Joumafism,  Social. 
P3ychology  ^ 


£ollege  coTfrses  in  advertising  that  are  one  of  the 
optiofts»  for  a  Business  tna^jor  .are         the  best  prepara-  ^ 
tion  for  an  advertising  copywriter.    They  deal  ^with^  ^ 
th<j)usiness  side  ;of  advertising.  ^  Pn  the  other  hand, 
courses  that  arfe'one  of  t|ie  options  for  a  Journalism 
major  usiia^^y  deal  with*  the  creative  side  of  adver- 
tising and  ir^  appropriate  fot  the  would-be  copywriter .A 
The  advertising  option  for  Journalism  is^somecimes 
called  the  ^'advertising  sequence*^* or  "advert isl-tig  em- 
phasis." 


Figure  12.  ,  Example  of  occupational ' information  to  help. local  college 
prepare  its, Planning  system  displays.'    ("Krom  Planning  Sv3u6m  Manual.)  . 
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CHAPTER  ly  .  , 

'  ^  •'-         "  ^  , 

.  EVALUATION  DESIGN       ■   '  " 
Background , 


\  -    ;   •■;     -  ■/> 

WKfen  f.unding  by  the»National  Science  Foundation  of  the  SIGI  project  began.^^ 
in  June  1974,  much  development  work  on  SIGJ  had  already  been  done  at  Educational 


Testing  Service  unSer  two  grarit^  from  the  Caicriegie  Gorpora^on.    The  pilot  s»fcudV, 

.     ^  ' "  W 

funded  in  part  by  NSI*,  had  examined  its  effects  on  a  smaj.1  sample^of  community 
college  students  and  had  validated  its  usefulness  (Chapman,. .Norris  and  Katz, 
1973).  But  at  that  time  SIGI  ^xiBted  only  as  a  single-^use-r  laboratory  models. 
The  present  field  tpsr  was  designed  to  capitalize . on  previous  ^complishments 
and  briifg  SIGI  from 'an  experimental  prototype  to  the  thresft6ld  of  delivery  as 
an  operating  program.  •  ^  '  ,  c       .  -        "  •         j  - 

,To  Select  represenikative  sites  for  field-testing  oIGT,  ETS  invited  a-  gtpup  ^ 
of  delegates  to  attend  a  two-da~y  conference  at  Princeton. in  thiS  late  spring  of 
1973.    From  this  group,!  it  was^  expected  that  a  small- jiumber        instittutions , 
geograipfrically  dispersed,  would  undcrtalcc  to  Nacquire"  the  necessary  ha'^^aVe^-cau- 
figuratioh,  at  their 'own  cost ,  and  to, commit  the  time  and  effort  that  a -full- 
scale  f ieJLd_*t_est  would  demand.     in  retu^-ti,  ETS^offered^^"^  assist  them  an  setting 
up  and  operating  the  system,  to  give  them  cost-free  but  nonexclusive  use  of  all 
software  and  courseware  for  a  period  of  about/eight  years,  avx^tLf  undeit^k^e  the 
development  of  a 'multiple-teruiirial  system  ^within  about  three  years  . 

'These  meetings  bore  fruit,  despite  the  financial  stringencies  of  the  times 
and  the  lack  of  an"  iron-clad* 'guarantee  that  the  conversion  to  *  time-sharing 
(vhich  alldvc  ccvcral  tc^rir.inal^  to  be  lisrd  .siir:ult<*i>ia"niSjy)  rould  be  done  success- 
fully within  three  years.    Ajnong  thd  iitstitutions  that  agreed  to  participate  ^ 

/ 

were  Eastfield  College  (Dallas,  Texas),  Santa  Fe  Community  Collega/(Gainesviile, 
FloridaX/  Pasadena' City  College  (Pasadena,  California)    Delta  College  (Univer- ' 
sity  Center,  Michigan),  Mercer  County  Comrtiunity  ^College  (Trenton,  New  Jerr&eyJ  , 
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and  Illinois  Statl' UnLveK:s:^y  (Normal,  IlUnoisK  whicl/xniti&ted  negotiations 
independently. 

it  looked  as  chough  SIGL  would  not  have  the  ^rimV-shar  ii^ .  ap< 


At  that  time 


•bili'ty  for  about  [hree  years,  with  'no  guarantee  that  tin>e-sl.i^rin^  wo.>id  have  been 


^   ■  ^    achieved  even  theiu     Consequently,  four  of  tho  colleges  ordere^T  only  te^- 
nal  when. they- purihiied-  their  hardware,  expecting  to  add  more  when^t i^e-sharing 


became  a  realitf. 


Santa  Fe  ordered  four  tenrdnalB  from  t?ie  start,  and  Delta 
ordered  threei-'slon  after  signins  our  agreement  with  the  colieges , '^we  ent^^r^ed. 
into  an  arrangement  with  Digital  Equipment  Jorpor^ ion  '  (DE(i)  '  that  gave  SIGI  a^ 
\irmostlnstan''taneou^  timesharing  capabilitv..  DEC  agreed  to  repr.^gram  SlGI  in 


^Vts  Basic  Plus  language  so'th^t  SIGI  could  ru^n  under  ^h-^RSTS  ^(Resource-Sharing 
■  -  -    -Tl^Slrarlirg)'  system  used  by,  the  ^DP^il  series  -of  computers^     Thl^-'^esuU  was* 
,  ■      that  SIGI  was  a  multiple-terminal  system'^.from  the  very  beg.innij:g_^.    -I^conomc  co,^^  ^ 

^itions-  and  the  cons-traints  of  budget  planning ,  however ,  ^^rced  the  four  siugie- 
\        terminal  colleges  to  operate  in  that  mode  during  the  f^eld  test.     (Later,  all 
four  .colleges  bought  adtVitional  terminals.)        -  * 
^'  '    '    ^  Prior  to  th6  installation  of  SIGI  at  the  colleges,  the  SlCt  script  was  re- 
.     '      vise<^  in  Mght'of  findings  from  'the  pilot  stiudy,  occupational  information  was 

"updated;  new'occupations'were  added,  a  Prediction  syste.;  was  developed  that  was 
•not- dependent  on  test  scores,  manuals  were  prepared  for  SIGI  users,  and  a  counl 
selor-s'  handbook  was  written.         '  -''.^ 
//  *      .As  soon  as  a  contract  waS  signed  wid^X^college ,  steps  were  taken  to  im-^^ 
pigment  SIGI.     Two  or  three  key  people  from  the  college  were  invited  to  ET6  for. 
•         orierrtation        SIGI,     They  met  the  SIGI  staff,  ioterl^ted  at  the  terminal,  learned 
the  requireinents  for  hardware,  and  discussed  the  co^llege's  role  in->repar^uii^J^. 
Pf^.iction  and  Planning  systems  and  in  participating  in  the  evaluation  study. 
•    'AU  first,  we-' learned  as' mdth  from  these  orientation  mjBetings  as  the  colleges  did.^ 
■  Sarxra  Fe  and  Pasadena,  wh'o  were'  the  first  zo  come,  ta«ght  u.  most  and  probably  .  ^ 
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suffered  most  from  oi^r  inexperience.     By  the  time  the  remaining  colleges  came 


3ur  mexp 

/  '  ^ 

to  ETS,  we  had  a  goo'dM^dea  of  the  amount  of  time  and  effort  required  to  bring' 


about  a  fully  operati\ig  S^^GI. 

'Each  college  was  asked  to  designate  a  SI'gl  col>^E^^^^&x*^^^^^  liaison 
with  ETS  and  to  be  rjesponsible  for  data^  collection,  scheduling  of  sti^ents, 
and  so  on.     Us6ally,   the  c6K)rciinator  was  a  dean  or  a  (J^^ptor  bi  opunseling.  ' 

,  "  .  .■  '  -        ^        .         _  ^  { 

la  addition,  this  colleg^  named  pefsons  to  be  responsiKle*  for  computer  operation, 
.  the'  collection  of  data  for  the  Pred^tion^  sys4:e'm,  anci- kpregaratiori  of  displays 

for  the  {planning  systemi      *'  ^       ^  .      '  * 

V  '  •      ^     '         '  .  \      '  ^  ""^ 

The  design  of  'the  SIOl  software  permitted  its  installatioh  in  two  srtages. 


The  script  wassprogrammed  so  thatf  the  displays  that,  are  unique  to  ,each  college  ^ 
(the  Prediction  ^system  and  ^Si  portion  of  the^ianning  system)  are  isolated  from*» 
the,  rest  or  STGI  that;  is  common  to  all  users.     This  featgre  .jalLc^ws  the  coll^age  ' 


'tp^us^  SIGI  while  the  Prediction  and  Planning  systems*  are  bei*ng  .cj^evelgped ,  or 
to  forgo  those  systems  entire'ly.  The  software  for  the  common  jDortion  of  SIGI 
was  installed  between  February  and  April  1975    at    five, of  the. six  colleges.* 


(Installation  at  Delta  wa^  delayed  until  February  1976  because*  of  an^unavoidable 
delay  in  signing  the  contract.)     The  next  six-months  wei^  regarded  as  "ra  "shalge-^;.,  fl^  « 
down"  period  during  whi^  ^he  colle^ges  becajne  f amiliar^^Bth  SIGI,  identi'fied  and^,^^ 
remedied  hardware  and  sv)ftware  problem's,  were*  exposed        a  counseior  l^orkshop 
condu^:ted  by  ETS  staff,  and  continued  development  of  their-r^Prediction  and  Plalfi- 
ning  systjems.     As  sooti  ^s  work  on  these  two  systems  wa^""fdnisned ,  the  second 


j 

iluation  of  SlC 


stage  of  installation  was  performed.     The  evaluation  of  SaGI  began  after  a  col- 
lege  had  reached  a  steady  state  operation. 

.        ^  tf 

^  Research  Design 

^    .  ■ 

The  foregoing  narrative  suggests  a  two-pror^ged  evaluation,  formative  and 

summative.     The  purpose  of  the  formative  evaluation  is  to  improve  the  operation 

of  SIGI-     We  need  to  cvaluace  the  adoauacy  of  the  SIGI  courtTcvare  for  use  by 
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unsophisticated  students,  as  well  as  the  procedures  we  have -.developed  that 
enablTa  user  college  to  install  and  operate  SIGI  and  to  implement  its  unique 
Prediction  and  Planning  sys^iems.  I 

The  purpose  of  the  summative  evaluation  is  to  assess  the  impact  of  SIGI 
as  a  career  guidance  system,  .      '  , 

'Formative  Ev^lUation  '    .     ^    '  ,  , 

Adequacy  of  courseware.     We  wished  to  determine  whether  or  not  students 
—  '  » 

could  follow  the  SIGI  displays  without  outside  help."    The  SIGI  script  was  com- 
pletely revised  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  pilot  study,  but  it  had  not  been  tested 
with  students.    Would  some  displays  stand  out  as  being  hard  to  comprehend? 
Were  there  plades  in  the  program  where  students  became  confused  over  what  to 
do  next?    Were  there  useful  features  in  SIGI  that  students  failed  to  take  ad- 
vantage  of?    Assessment  of  this  dimension  of  the  courseware  is  distinct  from 
assessment  of  its  effectiveness  as  a  guidance  instruifient.  / 

In  order  to  make  this  assessment,  we  included  some  questions  about  the  / 
technical  a-spect.s  of  the  sy-SJiem_  in  the^  questionnatres-we- gave  to  the  expQvij 
mental  students  and  the  counselors  (see  below)-.    These  are  questions  66-72/, 

/ 

t  w  *  (  / 

82,  83,  and  88  on  the  experimental  questionnaire;  and  questions  15  and  3Q'-35 ' 
on  the  counselor  questionnaire.,   (The  questionnaires  are  part  of  Appendix  D.) 
The  questions  cover  such  topics  as  quality  of  the  occupational  informa/ion, 
suggestions  .for  additions  and  improvements  In. the  courseware,  suitabij^ity  of  ^ 

*  '  ^  •  /  * 

style  and  vCcabulary,  p^resence  of  bias,  and  so  on.    Aiso,'we  asked;  tl)e  SIGI 

■*  -  ■  •  .  ■  I .  i 

mbnitors  and  coordinators  to  note  problem,  areas  in  the' program,    finally,  we 

used  our  interviews  with  a  sample  of  students  (one  part  of  ,  the  sufiunative 

•evaluation)  as  a  means  for  uncovering  problems  and  misconceptions.  ■ 

.   Adequacy  of  operati>ng  procedures.  -The' operation  of  SIGI  reduires  the  usi 

of  some  utility  programs  for  admitting  nfew  students  to  the  systepi,  handling 

student  numbers,  making  the  spe'cial  demonstration  numbers  available  to  coun- 


/     •  • 

/ 
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'    /    selors  and  transitory  users,  and  so  on.    Furthermore,  SIGI  was  designed  so 

that  it  xiould  be  operated  by. persons  lacking  special  training  in  computers, 

.  ^         ^'  .     *  * 

and  we  hoped  to  make  the  procedures  for 'starting  up  and  shutting  d6wn,  in- 

'  \'  . 

stalling  updates,  transmitting  data' to  ETS,  and  similar  activities,  as  simple 
as  possible:    We  therefore  developed  the  SIGI  Manager's  Guide,  which  is  re^ 
ptoduced  in  Appendix  E.  /  '        -  , 

'  IJia  '  test  , colleges  called  us  frequently  when    they  had  operating  problems: 
From  theseNcalls  and  from  questions  directed  to  the  person  in  charge  of  oper-  ^ 
ating  the. SIGI  computer  at  the  colleges,  we  were  able  to  judge  the  efficacy 
of  the"  manual  and  to  make  improvements  in  it. 

Implementation  of  the  Prediction  system.    The  version  of  the  Prediction 
system"  j:hat  appeared  in  the  pilot  study  was  prepared  by  SIGI  staff  at  ETS 
At  that^  time  students'  predictions  were  computed  off  line,  transferred  to  mag- 
netic tape,  and  inserted  into  the  proper  display   when   the  student  called  for 
them.     They  were  based  on  test  scores,  for  the  college  had  a  mandatory  testing 
program.  .  ^  ^ 

*  'Obviously,  such  procedures  would  not  be  feasible  for  field  installations. 
Furthermore,  only  one  of.,  the  test  colleges  said  that  it  had  test  scores  avail- 
able \or  computing  predictions.    We, therefore  had  to  deVelop  and  validate  a 

test-free  method  of  making  predictions,  as  well  as  th^e,  manual,  forms,  and  pro- 

'       '  ^       '  /  - 

cedures  that  woifld  enable  the  c/)lleges  to  ^collect  all  the  necessar^r  data  that 

/  - 
underlie  predictions.  •   /  ' 

In -cooperation  with  'Nc^th§rn  Virginia  ^.Community  College,  w^  did  a  crash 
study  of  the%:orrelation/ietween  , final  *g;:ades  and  predictor  variables  con- 
sisting  of  previous  pe/formance  and  students'  informed  self-estimates  of  grades 
and  grkde  factors.    Km  the  same  time/ the  script  for  the  Prediction  system  was 
*    rewritten  and  a  prototype  of  the  P:f^dicti6n^System  Manual  and  forms  was  devel- 
oped on  the  assurt^tion  that  the  ^tudy  wodld  be  successful.    The  menu  of  grade 
\-T^r>  factors  was  later  synthesized  5tom  factors  made  up  by  Pasadena  City  College 


and^ Santa  Fe  Community  College,  which,  as  the  first  to  develop  Prediction 
systetas",  had  the  honor  of  dev:Uing  the  initial  set  of  g.rade  factors.    Our  ex- 
periBnce  wkth  these  colleges  also  helped  us  revis'e  the  Manual,  and  forms . 

•Our  evaluation  of  the  Manual  and  attendant  procedures  comes*  f rptii  oul!^  ex- 
perience  with  the -colleges  as  they  implemented  the  system.     We/Were  m  con- 
stant  touch  by  maif^  and  telephone  with,  the  SIGI  cpordinatprs .        \   ,  • 

Implementation  of  the  Planning  system.    The  fiel^test  colleges  .also  had 
to  prepare  the  displays  required  to  implement  the/portion  of  the  Planning  sys- 
tem  that  is  unique  to  each  college.     We  devel^ed  the  Planning  System  Manual 

to' assist  them  in  this  activity,  and  we  w&/e  also  in  fre-quent  communication 

/    .  '  ' 

with  the  personnel  at  the  colleges  who/were  doing  the  actual  work.    As  we  gained 

experience  with  the  first  colle§esywe  were  able  to  refine- our  procedures  and 

smooth  out  the  rough  spots.    Again,  our  evaluation  of  the  implementation  process 

was  the  activit^i  of  doing  it^ 

^Summative  Evaluation 

The  ^uinmative  evaluation  efforts  covered  four  major  areas:     (a)  hardware 
/  -   /  •      *         '  .  ' 

reliabi/ity,   (b)  imp/ct  of  SIGI  on  students    '(c)  the  impact  on  counseling,  and 

(d)  ^mmary  da-a  ^n  student  usage.     Figure  13  is  a  schematic  repres'entation  of  ^ 

'     '  '  ' 

tl^e  research  design.  ,  , 

Hardwar^ reliability.     To  determine  the  reliability  of  the  SIGI  hardware, ' 
we  asked  'if^  field-test  colleges  to  keep  records  of  problems  that  affected' the 
smooth 'o/eration  of  S^IGI  during  the  period  from  September  1  to  December  1,  1976 
(It  wa6  hot  untii^  then  that  all  six  colleges  had  a  complete  system.)    F.or  one 
set  hi  records,  the ^computer  operators  kept  a  log  of  each  hardware. problem  on 
'aipecial  form.    The  form  yas  mailed  to  ETS  every  time  a  problem  occurred^ 

le  SIGi  monitors  kept  a  separate  record  of  all  problems  (including  h-ard- 
ware  malfunctions)   that  interfered *'With  the  normal  opei:ation-of  SIGI*  This 
lag  was  collected  at;  the  end  of  the  test  period.     Appendix  D  contains  examp^s 
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1  '     '  '■         .     •  ■    •     ■  ' 

'  p-f  the  letters  and  data  collection  instruments  used  by  the  computer  operators 

and  SIGI  monitors  for  this  aspect  of  the  Evaluation.     In  addition,  the  SIGI 

fconitor  and  the  person  in  charge  of  SIGI  at  each  co;Llege  were  interviewed 

about  the  duties  of  the  -saonitor  and  policies  for  scheduling  students.  Finally, 

the  SIGI  convputer  director  at  ETS,  who  vJ^s  consulted  frequently  by  the  col- 

leges  when  they  had  problems^in  the  operation  of  SIGI,  kept  a  record  of  such  - 

« 

problemi>.^  *  . 

\.  Impact  on  students.     For  purposes  of  summat^ve  evaluation,  we  .wanted  to 

'    know  how  SIGI  affected  the  career  decisioifs  of  ^students  who  used  it  and  h6w 

the  users  differed  f rom  nonusers .     To  accomplish  this,  we  interviewed  a  few 

s'tuden^^at  each  college  who  had  gone  tVirough  S'IGL  and  we  had  questionnaires  . 

administered  to  a  sample  of  SIGI  users  (experimentals)  and  ^  sample  o.f  stu-  \ 

^ent^  who  had  not^sed  it  (controls);  we  asked  the  colleges  to.  select  controls 

fr^  students  who  were^scheduled  to  use  SIGI  but  had  notf  yet  started'^  but.. the 

^lieges  did  not  always  adhere  to  that  guideline. 

/  Between  10  and  17  students  who  had  used  SIGI  were  interviewed"  at  each  col- 

lege.     These  students  were  selected  at  random  by  the  college's  counseling  staff . 
*                                             ,                                         ^  <* 

■  -       •  ^     *  «• 

One  or  more  members  of  the  SIGI  staff  visited  each  college  .and  tape  recorded 

all .interviews.  ^  ^  ' 

*Three  colleges  were  visited  during  the  1975-76  academic  year  in  the  late 
fall  and  early  winter — ISU',  Pasadena,  aix^  Safita  Fe.     A  tentative  part  of  the  re- 
search design  had  been  to  test  a  newly  developed  measure  of  competence  in  career 
decision-making,  called  ^imulate4  Occupational  Choice  (SOC)  ,  to  see  if^^it  coiild^ 
serve  as  an  objective  measure  of  the  effects  of  SIGI.     Therefore  at  these  three 
schools  we  not  only  interviewed  students ^who  had  used  SIGI,  but  we  , also  inter- 
viewed  students  who  were  about  to  use  it.     SOC  was  administered  to  both  groups. 
Unfortunately >  the  SOC  measures  were  seen  to  be  insufficiently  sensitive  the 
kinds  of  behaviors  we  were  trying  to  evaluate  and  the  instrument  was  not  used  as 
w^-palfi  of  the  evaluatioAi- 


g|^^"parx  or  tne  evaluation^-  g(j 


The  three  remaining. colleges—Delta,  Eastfield,  and  Mercer—were  visited 
In  the  fall  of  the  1976t77  academic  year.     The  site  visits  were  done  in  two 
waves  be'cause  these  three  colleges  took  longer  lo  become^  fully  operational  ow- 
*     ing  to  funding  difficulties  and  delays  in  installing  their  Prediction  and 

Planning  systems.     SOC  was  not  used  at  t^ese  schools  and  only  students  who  had 
J  used  SIGI  were  interviewed •  '  ^ 

As  an  aid  to  ^erviewing,  individual  student  records  kept  by  the  com- 
^  pnvev  were  used  ^en  available  to  help  students  recall  v^hat  their  specific  in- 

teractions  with  SIGI  had ^been.     Copies  of  key^ f rameg  in  the  StGI  script  also    ^  * 
helped  students  to  focus  on  specific  questions.    At  two  schools,  Delta  and  Mer- 
cer, s.tudents  were  askedj.to  brirfg  their  SIGI'  printouts  to  the  interview.  ' 

During  the  interview,  students  w^re  asked  for  their  overall  reactions  to 
SIGI  Ind' each  subsystem' was  discussed  in  detail.     The  purpose  of  the  interviews^ 
^    was  to  assess  changes  experienced  by  students  as  a  result  of  using  SIGI  and  to  ^ 
'  ,  ge,t  a  personal,  subjective  view  of  what  the*  process  was  like.    At  Mercer  County^ 
Community  College,  we  had  the  opportunity  to  interview  students  before,  during, 
^nd  after  thei^  use  ofc  SIGI.    Time  and  Ji«tance  prevented, us  from  using  this 
approach  at  the  other  schools. 

In  addition, to  the  somewhat  subjective  data  from  the  individual  case  studies, 
we  got  more  objective  data  from  the  student  ^questionnaires .     initial  plans^called 
for  a  random  sample  of  100  experimentals  ^nd  100, controls  at  each  college.'  Owing 
to  a  tighr  time  schedule,  hp^ever,  we  were  not  always  able  to  fill  this  quota, 
^   •     *       with  the  result  that  n's  ranged  from  50  to  13^  students.    Guidelines  for  admini- 
.    '      ,     stering  questionnaires  wer6  sent  to  the  colleges.     (See  Appendix  D  for  copies  bf 
the  questionnaires.)  . 
y'-'*  Impact  on  counseling.    At  the  time  of -the'site  visits  by  SIGJ  staff,  ques- 

tionnaires were  distributed  to^  counselors  who  worked  with  SIGI'  users  and/or  who  , 
/  worked  in  'l^e  area  of  career  counseling.     (See  Appendix  D  for  a  ^copy  of  the  ques- 

\  '  tionnaire.)    The'^Djiiifiber  of  counselors  whtf  responded  at  eadh  college  ranged  ftom 

^      .  •  100 


6  to  14»     The  questionnaires  were  helpful  in  asseSsin'g  the  nature,  of  the  coun- 
•  *  «  •  y 

selor  interaction  with  SIGI  users  arid  their  attitudes  tbward  a  computer-based 

guidance  system.    At  Eastfield  College,  we  had  an  opportunity  to  interview 

four  counselors  in  addition  to  administering  questionnaires/ 

Summary 'data  on  student  usage>     Descriptive  data  .were  collected  by  the  com 
*  •  i'      .    •  ' 

^  •  .  *  -  ^  \  ^ 

puter  on  the  behavior  of  students  at  each  college  ]^  autojpatically  recording 

responses  to -most  displays.     These  data  were  axtremely  useful  in  showing  the 

extent  and  patterns  of*  use.  -  *  ,  . 

\     *  Analysis  of  Data  '  ^ 

Data  from  logs,  interviews,  questionnaires,  and  computer  recor(^s  are  re- 
pwrted  and  analyzed  in  the  following,  six  chapters,  one  chapter  per  college. 
Each  chapter  follows  the  .same  outline,  and  there  is  much  repetition  from  one 
chapter  to  the  next.   ^We  do  not  attempt  in-depth  analysis  of  the  findings  with* 
respect'  to  the  individual  colleges,  since  this  report  concerns *SIQI ,  not  the 


colleges^  In-depth' analysis  has  been  reserved  for  a  summary  chapter  that  ad- 
dresses  the  findings  across  all  colleges.  .'^ 

The  colleges  will  b^  treated  in  the  prdfer  in  which  their  SIGI^was  evalu- 
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Figure  13.     Schemnr^^  representation  of  the  summative  evaluation  design. 
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;    CHAPTER  V 
FINDINGS  AT  ILLINOIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY' 

T-  •    ;  ■     y  ■  ■ 

•    Description  of  College,  Computer  Configuration, 
<•        and  Career  Counseling  Services  ' 


was 


Illinois  State  University' (ISlT)  was  the  only  field -test  'site  that 
not  a  two-year  cpllege.     Situated  in  Normal,  Illinois,  the  university  has. 
an  enrollment  of  approximately  20,000  students  during  the  fall  and  spring 
terms  and  8,000  during 'the  summer.  • .  * 

Computer  Configuration        '        '  '  ,  \  '^^ 

When  the  evali^ation  t^am^^isited  ^SU  in  the  fall  of'^^pj^ne  SIGI 
terminal  was  in  use.     It  was  placed  in. the  Career  Center,  a  room  that  also 
:  hoii^^s  the  career  reference  library  'and  that  is  adjacent  t©  the.  Student  *. 
CounSelJ-ng  Center.  -  •  v  m 

SIGI  was  run  on  a' PDP-11/40^ based  RSTS/g  system.     This  system  was      '  . 

\    *  '  '  ■ 

dedicated  to  SIGI  and  did  not  support  any  other  activities..  Furthermore, 

the  system 'was  operated  by  the  coordinator  of  caxeer  development^^^a  coun- ' 

selor  without  prior  computer' experience rather  than  by  specialists  in  the 

university  computing  center,  so  that  control  ov^r  alL  aspects  of  SIGI  would 

remain  "in  the  C^areer  Center.     The  ISU^ystem  had  48K  words  of  core  memory  . 

and  three  RK05  l*.2-millton-byte' cartridge  disk  drives.    Th^  computer  was 

located  in  the' same  room  as  the  SIGI  terminal,  Which' was  ;^ired  in  difectly. 

Some  time  after  the  evaluation  visit,  two  new  tertElnals  were  added,  one 
for  the  Career  Center  ^nd  one  for  remote  use'.    A  third  "terminal  for  the- 
Career  Center  was  ordered  f o/' January  ■  1977.    All  terminals  at  ISU  are  Delta 
Data  5000 's,  connected  to  the  computer  through  DLll  and  DCll  single  line  in- 

.•104      ^  . 
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texfaces  equipped  with  Te^^as'  Instrument  ,30-characjter-pQr-second  printers. 

The  remote* terminal  is  connected  to  the  computer  via  a 'leased  'line  using  a 

modem  which  *is*  the  Rix*on  equivalent  of  a'20,2*mod<^  opferatin^g 'at  12Q0  baud. 

The  driginal  *SIGI  software  was  installed  in  February    1975.  ; 

How  reliable  is  this  hardware  configuration?    To  find,  out,  ^^7e  ^sked 
the  test  sites  to*  ke^ep  two  logs  from  September  1  to  December  1,,  1*976,  one 
by  the  computer  operators  and^he  other  by  the  SlQl  monitors,  de^scribing 
each  hardware  problem  and,   if^  possible,  identifying  it^  source.     The  Ibgs 
of  the  computer  operators  wer^e  sent  to  KTS  every  time  there  was  a  problem;, 
th-e  logs  of  the  S IGI 'monitors  ;were  Allected  at  the  end  of  the  test  period. 

Dmring  the  time  the  logs>were  kept  there  were  no  problems  beyond 'what 
might  be  exp4f:ted"'  in  any  computer ,  system  the  fize  Sf  SIGI.-   ALl  the  O^m- 
ponents  are  s,tandard,  o-^f- the-shelf  equipment  requiring  no  modification  for  . 
SIGI.     Problems  vere  taken  care  of 'by  means  of  routine  service  procedures.  * 

ISU  had  some  problems  with  DEC  setvice^  daring  ther  first /few  months  of 
operation  ,1  but  these  were  worked 'out.     Also,  when  the  additional  inter- 
faces  and  the  remote  lermLnai  were  vnst .  lied-  in  the  fall  of  1976,  problems 

with  parts  and  Lue  modenvs  dt  layed  the  ope  rational,  availability  of  the 

t.       -  «        ,  ' 

.terininal  by  several  weeks.  "       \  '  . 

Career  Counseling  Services         '.j  . 

Description  of  counseling  department.     Counseling  services  are  available 
to  IS^U  students  througri^the  Stude^nt  Counseling  Center,  which  is  staffed  by 
19  fullj^^me  and  four  part-ti,me  counselors.    Counselors  assist  individuals 
and  groups  who  wish  to  addr^^s  academic,  vocatioual /  or  personal  problems.  \ 

fcy  special  agreement,  no  counselor  workshop  was  ^conducted  byETS  staff.  . 
Members  of  the  evaluation  team  met  with  counselors  during  the  site 'visit, 
however,  and  answered  anyx, questions  they  had. 
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Role  of  SICI  in  counseling  program.     SIGI,  is  part  of  a  total  career 
.    guidance  program  offered  at  ISU.    Two  of  thi  SIGI  terminals  are  situated  in 
the  same  room  as  the  career  refererfce  library  and,  as  scheduling  permits, 
are  made  available  to  students  who  seek  appointments.     The  main  use  of  SIGI, 
howevfer,  is  as  an  integral  part  of  -the  ccrllege's  Career  Choice  course,  a  ' 
one-credit  pourse  open  to  all  students.     Students 'im the  course  are  given 
p^riority  in  use  of  SIGI,  a  practice  that  severely  limited  access  to  SIGI 
for  other  students  when,  only 'one  terminal  was  an  use.  '  ^Students '  not         ^  . 
'.enrolled  in  the  Career  Choice  course  were- referred  to  SICTl  by  counselors 
'  or  *studentN , advisors .    A  small  nximber  gained  acce9%^  to  SiGI  by  signing  up 
without  a  referral.)     The  cours^  is  taiaght.  by  senior  members  of  the  coun-  ♦ 
seeing  staff.     Its  purpose  is  thre^bld  :     (a)  to  teach  dfec  is  ion-making 

.  ■   ■         -     •   '■     '  '  .'        •  ~ 

s.kills;  (b)  to  relate  decisioji-making  skills  to  the  students educational  '' ■\ 
and  career  choice;  and  (c)  to  integrate-  SIGI  into  ^:he  class  format.  A 
counseling  group '  focused  on  career  development  is  alsp  availab'le  to  stu- 

^*  ■      »  '       .       .  • 

dents.  '        ^  f  u  '  '  •  \ 

i  .  .  *  . 

,  Ac  ISU,  the  Coordinator  of  Career  Development,  who  is  also  , a  staff 

counsel6t,  oversees  tthe  SIGI  project.    With  the  assistance  of  othdr  senior 

*  staff  melnbers^and  a  graduate  assistant,  he  prepared  the  prediction  and 
planning  systems.               ^  .       •  •  /  . 

Student  advisers  (paraprofassional  counseiors)  ai^d  a  secretary  in  the 
counseling  center  schedule  student  use  of  SIGI,    At  the*  time  of  the  site 
visit,   the  SIGI  t^riuinal  was  available  from  8:00  ^.m.  to  10:00  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Thursday*  and^from  8:0t)  a.m.  to  5:00  p»m.  on  Friday.  Approximately 
65  students  used  SIGI^ each  week.     Because  the  cpllege  had  ohly  ope  terminal, 
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studeats  often  had  to  wait  a  month  or  more  to  use  SIGI,  and  few  of  them* 
were  ali^l^d  full  use  of  the  sy^ten^s  initiates.     The  additional  terminals 
reduced  the  waiting  period.        '     '  r. 

Students  were  encouraged  to  speak  to. a  counselor  about  their  experience 
with  SIGI  at  any  ot)int  during  thei^r  interaction  with  the. system-     ThejTwere  .  ' 
required  to  schedule  an. "exit  interview"  with  a  member  of  the  counseling 
^faff  following  their  last  session  vith^  SIGI However,  according  to  o^ne  ^ 
counselor,  many  student's  failed  ta  show  up  for  ^these  follow-up  discussions.^ 


> 
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-     Tt)  Im^asure  the*  impact  of  SIGI  on  its  users,  we  interviewed  a' few 
students  who  had  gone  through  SIGI  at  each\  college,  and  we  ^lad  questLon- 
tifeires  administered^'to^a  sample  of  SIGI  Users  (experimentals)  and  a  sample 
olE  students  who  were^  interested  in  using  SIGI  but  had  not  yet  started  -  (con- 
trols) .     The  colleges  themselves  selected  the  students  to  be  intervl^ewed 
and  adcuinistered  the  questionnaires'' in  accordance  with  our  guidelines. 
(See  Appendix  D,  letter  to  the  college.)    This  section,  of  this  chapter  dis- 
cusses -o^t^^  findings  from  the  interviews  and  ttie  ^questionnaires  at  ISU. 


Interviews         ■  ■» 

/Nineteen  students  volunteered  to  be  interviewed,  of  whom  seventeen 
were  able  to  keSp  their  ^appointments.     These  students  had  all  beea  through 
SIGI  oir  irere  almost  through,  and  ^11  were  taking  Career  Choice,  an  felec- 
tive  cou,rse  that  used  SIGI  as  a  lab/)ratory  unit.    Thirteen^af^the  students' 
were  women, and  four  ^ere  men,  an  iiBbal-ance  that  reflected  the^  ratio  of  the 
sexes  in  the  Career  Choice  class  that^made  up' the  population  of  SIGI  users 
at  ISU.    Qnly  one  student  was  ovet . 30  years  old,  and  only  three  were  not 
freshmen  (there  were  two  sophomores  and  one  seniop) .     Interviews  werp 
scheduled  for  1*  i/2  hours.-  ,  /  v--^-  . 

It  is  n<5t  possible  in  this  report  to  describe  all  17^-.i^.terviews  j^n  ■ 
detail.     Instead^,  we  will  describe  the  reactions  of  two  of  the  students, 
Jason  arid'  Carla,  whose  e^'perlenc^s  sfeemed , to  illustrate  tjie.ways  SIGI  may 
affect  "students  with  different  ne&ds  and  personalities.     Then  we  will 
generali^^e  from  the  other  15  interviews.  '     '  '  • 
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Jason.     Jason  was  a  freshman  enrolled  in  a  general  studies^  program.  ^ 

0 

was  a  relaxed,  artjfculate  yoixng  man  who  seemed  to  feel  confident  about 

his  career  decision-making  skills.    At  the  beginning  of  the  semester  in  ^ 

which  the  .interview  took  place,  his  first-choice  occupation  was  mathematics 

teacher.     His  choice  after  going  through  SIGI  wap  clinical  psychologist, 

but  he  was  quick  to  point  qixt  that  t|iis  ^choice  was  tentative,    lie  had 

several,  alternatives  in  mind  and  Wanted  td  get.m*ore  information  be'for^  \ 

* 

committing  himself  to  '^any  one  of  them, 

Jason  said  that  his -new-foiind  interest  in  clinical  psychology  was 

a  direct  autgrowth  ol  his  use 'of  SIGl.     SIGI  helped  him  discover  his  ^ 

'val,ue^.     He  said,  "One  value  was  Helping  Others.    XViat's  something  that 

^comes  out  in  SIGI  an(^  that's  something  I  do  value  highly.     I  would  like 

to  have~-tha^  as  part  of  my  occupation."    Besides -making  him  aware  of  his  ^ 

values,  SIGI  introduced  him  to  .the  c&ncept  of  thinking  .about  occupations 

in  terms  of  values.    He  described  his  new  insight  this  way: 

I  could  see  that  these  were  the  values  th^t  were  important 
as  far  as  each  occupation  ics  cpncern'ed,  that  these  are  the 
things  you  bhould  consider,     i  had  never  really  thought 
about  it  that  much  and  it  made  me  think  about  it.     In  o*ther. 
^  words,  it  macie  me  think  is  Prestige  important  to  me  over 
Independence  or  Helping  Others  over  Security,  or  something 
like  that.     And  once  I  started  ranking  th^nr^  it  gave  me  a 
better-' idea  of  what  I*  was  looking  for  and  what  type  of- 
direction  I  was  gQing  in. 

I 

This  experience  led  Jason  to  reconsider  his  plans  to  major  in  mathe- 
matics,  a  subject- be  had  always  done  well  in,  and  to  choose  instead  to 
prepare' for  an  .occupation  that  would  ^e  most  likely  ^to  satisfy  his  Jop~ 
-weighted  valuQS,  Helping  Others,  the  Personal  Contact  interest* field. 
Prestige,  and  Independence.     In  responding  to  a  qUestipnnaire  item  about 
SIGr'fe  influ€5,nce  on  his  choice  of  occupation,  Jason  wrote: 
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SJ(^  didn't  readily  find  an  occupation  for  me  .(I  didn't  <  ^ 

.  ^     expect  it  to),  but^^?^j^ler  it  helped  point  me  in  tfie  right  ^ 
direction^  which  is  what  ^i--needed •    Before  coming  [to  ISU]', 
^  i  was  considering  majoring  in  math.     After' agoing  through 

yfche'Tareer- Choice  course  and  SIGI,  I  now  see  that  what 
f^m  really  interested  in  leans  more  toward-a  sacial  direc-  '  ' 
1:fon  rather  than  a  technical  direction.     Therapy,  social 
^         ^ork,  psychology,,  and  teaching  (in  math,  possibly)  are 
occupations  that  I  now  see  inte-rest  me,^  • 

Jason  impre^ed  the  interviewer  as  being. a  good  career  decision- 
maker.   He  demonstrated  during  the^interyiew^  ^hat^ he  knew  his  values  and 
understood  their  relationship  to  characteristics -of  an  occupation.  He* 
knew  what  information  he  needed  and- how  to  go  about  getting  iKr    He  was 
aware  of  his  special  interests  and  abilities  and  recognized  their  impor- 
tance in  making  predictions  about  sucdiess  in  various  occupations*  H^ 
had'one  occupation  in  mind  but  was  keeping  his  options  open.^^  Fipally,  he 

felt  he  had  control  'o^er' his  decision-making.    He  considered  SIGI,  as  wel 
•  « 

as  interest  inventories,  counselors,  parents,  and  friends,   to  be  valuable 
resources.     But  when  it  came-^to  choosing  his  occup-ation,  he  would  make 
the  decision  himself. 

Jason  s    •clu.siog  remarks  about  SIGI  fairly  well  summed  up  his  posi- 
tiye  feelings  about  the  sys-tem,: 


It  did  make  me  more  aware  of  what  I  was  dealing  with  as 
far  as  deciding  on  a  future  occupation  is  concerned — dif- 
ferent things  to  think  about,  different  things  to  consider,"" 
different'  steps  to  decide*  whaf  axactly  I  should  do  or 
where  I  could  get  .irff ormation.     I  think  the  way  I  bene- 
fited mast  was  from  coming  to  the  realization  of  my  own 
values  and  how  I  ranked  them.   ...     It  really  made  ma 
think  about  it. 


Carla.     Carla  was  a  sophomore.    Although  she  was  enrglled  in  an 
art  program,  her  studies  were  not  directed  toward  any  occupational  goal. 
In  fact,  she  had  rid  idea  of  what  occupation  she  would  evelitually  go  into* 
She  told  us  during  her  interview  that  she  Considered  herself  tQ  be  "one 
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/of  the  few  students  SljGI  didn*  t.  help.'*    She  saw  the  potential  value  of 
SIGI,  but 'aty/ibuted/its  ineffectiveness  in  het  c^se  to  the  fact  that* 
she  *had  a  ha^d  time' making  decisions  about  anything.    She  said,  **If  I 
could' make /up  my  mind,  then  it  would  have  helped  me.   ...     If  I  was  the 


;^at  2c 


type  of  person  that  2ould,  decide  what  things  would  be  right  for  me  and' 

■  '    /    V  ■#     '       ■  • 

stick  t^em  in  tihe  right  order,  it  would-be  a.gobd  thing. 


^ Carla ' s  inability  to  commit  herself,  however  tentatively,  to -express- 
Ing  what  she  wanted  from  an  occupation  made  the  task  of  identifying  and 


'weighting  ner*values  virtually  impossible.     She  felt  frustrated  going 

/  / 

'     .  /     .  / 

^  thr^^gh  SIGI's  Values  system  because  *'the  computer  assumes  you  know  your 

r       '  ^  '/  '*  *  ^ 

'f'/;  .      va,lues  and  can  easily  rank  them." 

■*  '  • 

/       '       Being  dissatisfied  with  the  values  and  the  way  she  h^d  ranked  them, 
,     ,    Carla  had  little  faith  in  SIGI's  ability  to  suggest  occupations  appro.- 
^  priate  for  her.     Furthermore,  she  rejected  most  of  the  occupations  that 
'  .         Locate  did  retrieve  because  she  believed  they  would  not  satisfy  certain 
Idiosyncratic  values  that  lay  outside  the  SIGI  system  and-,  that  she  could 
not  make  explicit,     ^'or  example,  SIGI  suggpj#ted  some  of  the  teaching  oc- 
cupations, but  she  th^^ht  she  would  not'  like  them  '^because  there  may 
be  kids  in  the  class  who  don't  really^  want  to  be  there.**  ^Another  occu- 
pation, *fbr  which  ornamental  horticulture  rjrovided  preparation,  was 
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rejected  because  at  ISU  ** there  are  so  many  prerequisite^ — two  or  three  ' 
courses — the.  orlamental  horticulture  program.'* 

Carla 's  psychological  problems  were  beyond  the  power. of  SIGI  to 
\  resoJLve;  she  needed  the  help  of  a  counselor  and,. in  fact,  began  a  series 

of  weekly  appointments  soon  after  the  interview.    Nevertheless,  her  use 

\ 

of  the  system  was  *by^o  me^ns  a  waste  of  time. 

She  found'  SIGI  to  be  a.  very  ^ood  source  of  occupational  information. 

111  ■ 


On  her  questionnaire  she  wrote'i  •  / 

A  lot  of  the  information  given  '[in  SIGI]  I  know  X  i:ould  havfe 
gotten  from/the  Various  b.ooks'avt*  the  Career  Center.     But  it 
is  easier  J!o  see  the  information  right  in  frontryf ,  yo^  ^"^^ 
be  quickly  found  instead  of  finding  the  books.    ,an  that 
respect  SIGI  is  a  timesaver.     Another  th-ing       ,^hat  I  fe'el 
confident  that,  the  information  is  ctyj^rent  whereas  with  books 
it  might  be  out  of  date.^  '  '  ^ 

Mor'ei^ver,  Car  la  accepted  the  method  for  decislo^h-making  thab  she 
in  SIGI.     Before  going  on  the  system*   she  was  totally, bewildeinad 
abouc^ow  to  decide  what  field  to  enter^    When  sh^  finished,  she  recog- 
nized that  she  had  to  explore  her  values  and  an&yer  the  central  questioti, 
"What  rewards  and  satisfactions  do  I  -want  from  ^  .occupation?"  /Because 

'  ■    '      •  • 

^of  her  experience  with  SIGI,  she  began  to^und^t^tan^^th^t  siie*  had  an  under- 
lying  emotional  probletn,  and  shet  was  motivatecf  to'  seek  the^hjglp  .of  a 
counselor.    We  hope  that  SIGI  and  the  counselor,  each  suppl^enting  the 
qt;her,  can  together  helpr  this  woman  discover  a  sati^f acttrS^^'^cupational 
goal.  ^     ,  •     1-  .  '  «  . 

Other  interviews >  Of  the  i)the.'  15  stujiehts  we  interviewed,  six  h^d 
begun  tt)eir  interaction  with  a  fairly  definite  occupational  goal  in  mind 
and  nine  had v no  such  goal.     I^at  was  the  impact  of  SIGI  on  these .  students? 

Two  of  the  six  who  started  with  an^ccupational  goal  were  confirmed  in- 

their  choice:     Jane  wanted  to  become^  a  Corrections  Officer,  explored  the 

»  > 
occupa^tioD,  and  found  no  grounds  foi/  changing  her  original  opinion;  &ar- 

.  .     *  ;'  ^. 

bara  expected  to  become  a  school  administrator,  examined  the  relevaht 

to  '  f 

teaching  and  admin  is  t:  rat  ive  occupations  in  SIGI  (School  Administrator  is 
not  there  'as  a  separate  occupation),  and  also  found  confirmation  of  her 
^choice.     Both  thought  that  t!heir  decision  was  mote  solidly^  based  than  it 
id  been  before  they  started  on  SIGI.    One  woman  was  persuaded' by  SIGI. to 


change  her  choice  and  another  was  on  the  verge  of  changing:    Polly  switched' 
'from  Art  Teacher  to  Occupational  Therapist,  an  occupation  retrid^ed  in 
Locafe,  chiefly  because  she  thought  Occupational  Therapist  would  provide  ■ 
greater  satisfactions;  Cathy,  ur^ed  on  by  her  voice' teacher,  hoped  to 
become  a  prof essional  singer,  but  became  discouraged  by  information  aboat 
*^income  and  outlook  and  was  wary  about  continuing.    And  two  students  were 
leaning  toward  their  original  choices  but  wer;e  unwilling  to  cpmmit  them- 
selves:   Dan  started  with  the  idea  of. becoming  a  Rehabilitiatioiy  Counselor 
but  opened  his  mind  to  School  Counst^lor  and' Lawyer  because  of  his  inter-  * 
action  ^ith  SIGI;ADiana,  returning  to  the  university  after  working  nine- 
years  as  a  secretary,  expected  to  become  a  Physical  Education  Teacher  but 

Ipst  some  of  her  enthusiasm  for  that  occupation  and  began  e^cploring  others 
« ■>  *  *  '  •'^  '  •  » 

because  of  the  impact  of ^SIGI, 

The  other  nine  students  had  no  fir^t-choice  occupation  in  mind  when 
they  started^SIGI  or  when  they  finished,     SIGI  did,  however,  .have  an  im- 
pact on  their  thinking  by  proposing  to  them  a  new  way  60  look  at  career 
decision-making  in  terms  of  their  values  and  by  providing  a,  structure  for 
the  decision.    One  of  these  students  spoke  for  the  group  when  he  saic}, 
"SIGI  made  me  think  in  terms  of  different  ways  to  look  at  occupations." 
To  the^  students,  the  Values,  Locate,  and  Compare  systems  were  the  most 
useful.    Those  who  caifte^  to  SIGI  with  more  definite  goals  profited  from 
Prediction,  Planning,  and  Strategy  as  well*        ,  ■    '  *  - 

In  the  judgment  of  the. interviewers  the  university's  Career  Choice  ^ 
'  \ 

course  and*  SIGI  are  an  effective  combination*  The  atticjents  we  interviewed 
completed  the  course  and  SIGI  knowing  something  about  themselves  and  ^bou.t 
occupations.  They  acquired  a  vocabulary  that  mdde  them  better  able  to  ex- 
press their  values  and  ask  relevant  questions.  *  Those  who  w^re  thinking  in 
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terms. of  a  definite  ^o^l  when  they  emerged  and  those  who  were  still  un- 
willing  to  name  a  specif ic^oal' were  similar  in  at  least  on^e  respect: 
They  seemed  to  have  found  an  approach,  howevet  rudimentary,  to  ratipnal 
decision-makirfg.  ^ 


r 
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*  Experimental  and  Control  Group  Quest itjnnairgs 

About  two-thirds  of  the  SIGl  termina-1  timerwas  reserved  for  students 
enrolle^d  io  the  Career  Choic-e  course  and  one-third  was  left  open  for 
otlier  students  ^nd  walk- ins.  The  questionnaires,  unlike  the  interviews, 
reflecC  this  ratio,  and  about  one-third  of  the  respondents  had  not  taken  - 
or  were  not  taking  Career  Choice.  ,  '  .        ^  ^ 

Method  of  analysis.    Separate  questionnaires  were  givfen  to  students  who 
had  been  through  SIGI  (e^perimentals)  and  to  students  who  were  scheduled  to 
use  ^IGI  but'who  had  not  actually,  used  it  (controls).    This  section  of  the 
report  cov'ers  the  responses  of  ISU  students  to  the  questionnaires.  Since 
questions  1-41  are  the  same  for  experimentals  an(^  controls',  we  were  able  feo 
^  run  tests  of  significance  comparing ^ the  responses  of  the  two  groups  arid  to, 

present  the  41 ^questions ,  together  with  our  fihdingSj  in  a  single  table,  II.. 
The  portions  of  the  questionnaires  .that  ai^e  different  are  in  separate  .tables : 
questions  42-45  for  controls  in  Table  14  and  questions  42-88  for  experimentals 
l^n  Table  15.     (The  intact  questionnaires  are  in  Appendix    D.)     In^all  das^s 
the' numbers  in  the  tables  .are  percentages  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

In  the  tests  of  significance,  chi-squares  were  cojnputed  for  most  ques-.  , 
tions  (1-24  and  '37-41).    In  the  computation,  responses  in  logically  related 
categories  were  grouped  if  the  expected  cell  sizes"  fell  below  5;' this  is  a 
requirement  for  chi-square*    For  questions . 25-29^  in  which  students  used 
^'scales  to  rate  themselves  on  a  variety  of  dimensions,  t-tests  were  done  on 
the  computed  group^eans.     Questions  31-34  comprise  an  information  test. 
Wrong  answers  for  eaph  quels tion  were  scored  1  and  correct  answers  2.  The 
four  scores  were  then  added  ^and  an  j.nformation  test  score  group  mean  was  ^' 
^com{«ited.'  'it'  is  shown  opposite  question  30  in  Table  11.    A  l-tesjf  was  then 

  .done  on  .the  two  means.     In,  reporting  the  results  of  all  tests"  of  significance, 

.we  follow  the  convention  of  using  a  single  asterisk  for  significance  at  the  . 
Q      .05  level  and  double  asterisks 'for  the-  .01  level.  '         ,  ^ 
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—     --Several  of  the  questions  are /Open-ended  •    Responses  to  these  have  bqien 

\ 

placed  in  separate  tables ♦     Tables  12  and  13  list  the  occupations  named  by^ 

I  ^  ^"       ,  > 

experimental  and  control  students  in  response  to  question  30  (What  oc^pation 
<  N  >  "      ^  ■  , 

,    would  you  like  tcT  prepare  yourself  for  eventually?)    The  responses  hav6  been 
gjTOupe.d  according  to;whether  or  not  the  occupation  named  was  among  thos^  al- 

ready  in  SIGI,    Other  responses  that  could  not  be  quantified  appear  in 

.      ^      '   '  '  -  ,  \ 

.Tables  I4A,  16,  and  17.  \  '  ' 

"   "      Results^    Questions -1-3  give  a  description  of  th6  sample  in  terms  of 
age,  sex,  and  college  enrollment-y    The  experimental  and  control  groups%io 
not  differ  significantly  on  thesa  dimensions.     lx(  bo^th  groups,  inqre  than 
halfof.jthe  students  were  women,  over  98?  were  between  15  and  22  years  old, 
and  approximately  two-thirds  were  freshmen.  '\  ,     •  - 

Questions  4-10  concern  students^  assessment  of  their  dareer  decision- 

making  skills.    Si'gnificant  differ^ences  werfe  found  in  six  of  the  sev:en, 

/     questions:     The  experimental  group  (SIGI"  users) '  indicated  greater  knowledge  ,^ 

of  the  rewards  and  satisfactions  to  be  obtained  from  an  occupation  (ques-  \ 

tion  4),  had  explored  more  occupations  (question  5),  had  more  definite  and 

.       ^  %  

specific  career  ►plans^ (questions  7  and  9)^^  and  were  more  sure  they  could 

predict  grades  for  on^  or  two  courses  (questipn  8) — all  £<  .01.     In  addition,  ( 

experimenta^ls  indicated  mor^  overall  confidence  (£  <.05)  in  tlieir  career^ 

'  ~  '  ,    )  ^ 

decision-making  skills  (question  10).    The  gtoups  were  not  significantly 

different  in  the  number  of  occupation^  tbat  students  thought  would  provide 

'  desired  satis'f actions  .(question  6).  •  ' 
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^     '      V       ,    '.Insert  Table  II  ^bout  her^  . 

'■•  SIGI  also  seemed  to  stimulate^ activities  related  to  carfeer  exploration 
(questions  11-- 18)*    Significa^it  differences  were,  found  in  responses 
to"  six    of  the  questioi^s:  \More  experime'ntals  had  read  about  occupations 
(question' 11)  ,  talked  vith^  rpeople  in  the  field  (question  13),  used  the  col* 
lege  career  reference  library  (question  14),  talked  to  a  guidance  counselor 
'about  career's,  ^(question  16)^  and,  not  unexpectedly,  had  used  "a  computex=^-r 

based  guidance  system'*  (questi'on  18) — a'll  £<  .01.    Of  the  students?  who  ;  - 

«  •  .♦    ^  ^  ^ 

talk&d  sometimes  or  often  with'  friends  about  careers,  a  greater  proportion' 

f         "  -    \  .       .     -    . ,  '  it'  ^ 

of  the.  experimentals  (significant  at  the£*<.05  level)  talked  "often  with 

friends  ^question  12).     No  significant  differences  werjs  found  in  th^  levels 

>    /■      ^      ^     ^         .     '  > 
of  .activity  in  attending  career  planning  workshops  '  (question  15)  ,-  or  usin^fT 

r  ^  •  . 

career-related  audiovisual  matfetials . (question  17).  * 

-Givem  the  opportunity  to  agree  or  disagree  with  certain ^statements 
'about  cho'osing  aa  occupation,  studentis  who  had  used  SIGI  were  not  signili-  * 
cantly  different  from  those  who  had  not  used  SIGI.    No,  signif icarit  diffor-^ 

"  ences  were  found  in  the  attitudes  of  the  two  groups,  towar^^  following  the  ad- 

■*  ■* 

vice  of  others,* '-toward  the  role  of  chance  in  career  cho^ice,  iri  confuslpn-^^  ^ 

brought  on  by  conflicting  advi.ce  frpm  others,  in  attitudes  about  making  their 

'       •  \  .        -  '  •  .  O  ' 

own  decisions,  toward  the  need  to  know*  marriage  plah^  or  toward  the  need 

for  making  an  immediate  choice  (questions  19-24). 


Questions  25  through  29  explored  the  way  students  rated  themselves  as 
career  decision-makers.     For  five  of  these  questions, a  significant  differ- 
ence was  found  betvieen  the  responses  of  the  two  groups.     §IGI  users  dis- 
rributed  tl^^mselves  closer  to  the '"good"  end  of  the  career  decision-making 

scale  than  did  nonuser^s-  (question  25^.  arid  showed  more  confidence  in  their^ 

*  * 

knowlege  of  occupations  (questdon  26)  and  "oi  goa^s  and  valfUes  (questioh  29) 
all  p  (.01,     For  two  of  the  questions,  a  significant  dif f erehcfe ^as  £aund^at 

•  !  -      'r  -*  \      ■     ,  ■ 

the  £  ^'.OS  level.     The  experlAentals  planned  ahead  more  oft>en  (question  27), 

/  ,      >■  It 

and  were  more  confident  about  their"^li^isions ,  once  TI>ade'  (question  28), 

As  a  check  on  these  self-ratings     four  questions  were  inclu'ded  to  test 

the  students'  actual  knowledge  of  occupation^  (questions  30-34).  Students 

were  asked  to  name  a "  first-choice  occupation  (question  30^)  and  were  qijes- 

tioned  about  the  education  required,  average  salar-y,  amount  of  *indepehdence , 

and" employment  outlook  for  that  occupation.     Tables  12  and  13  list  the  occu- 

'    '  )  ' 

pations/ named  by  the  two  gg^PS  of  ISU  students.     They  show  that  most  of  the 

occupations  of  int^rest^^Pboth  groups  are  already  .of  fered  by  SIGI.^  First- 
choice  occupation^  named        42  ot  the  53  students  in  the  ex^^erimental  group 
ana  by  28  of  the  49  studenrs  in  the  control  group  were  SIGI  oc^at'ions.  '^A 
few  students  in  both  groups,  nam*ed  identifiable  occupations  not\J[^n  SIGI.  The 
rest— 7  student^s  in  the  exfjerimental  group  arpd  14  in  the  control—were  unabl 
to  name  a  specific  occupation  or  were  undecided.  - 


Insert  Tables  12  ^nd  13  about  here 
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The  reptiles  tp  question  30  wpre  sometimes  difficult  to  tabulate  bee 
students  of.tren  were  unable  to  identify  a  specific  occupation  or  to  express  . 
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clearly  what  they  hacLJLn  mind.    We  sometimes  had  to  make  judgments  <ibo\it  a 

student's  mearilng.    Whep  the  staff  could  not  jjfcach  agreement,  they  recorded 

^  %     ^  j>  \  '  i  * 

the  answer  as  TcTo  Vague  to  Classify.    }When  the  occupation  named  ii  ^uestion 

30  was  a  SIGI  occup4tion,  we  werej^in  a  position  to  evaluate^  the  accijiracy  of  ' 
the  students'  responses  .to  questions  31-3A  for  both  groups.     These'^our  ques- 
tions  constitute  an  information  t€s.t ,  which  wa^  scared  in  th^  manner  des- 
cribed earlier.    .There  were  no.tiignif icant  differences  bretween  the  expefi- 
mentals  and  controls  at  ISU.  in  the  accuracy  o^^the-ir  ^nsweyS^ to  ,thes"e  queg- 


tions.     The  expeirimen 


tal^. 


however,  -got  a^hi^er  proportioiP  of  correct  answers 


on  all  questions  except  number  33, 'which  concerned  the  amcJunt  ofi  sup|erv4^si 
found  in  the  occupation*.    %1      ,    -  * 

Responses  to  questions  37-41  show  that  ,the  two  groups  were  Similar  in 
their  career  guidance  dxperienpes  (excluding  Sl5l)  at^ISU. .  Approximately 


on. 


three- fourths  of  both  groups  had  seen  a  counselor  within  the  last 
(-question  37)  about  a  variety  of  problems  (question  38),  anil  over 


twQ  months, 
half  had 


taken  a  career  guidance  course  (question  39).  ^  Of  those  who  had  taken  a.careef 
guidance  course,   the  SIGI  users  were  significantly  "(£  ^. 05 )' less  inclined  to 

rate  it  as  excellent  '(question  AO)'.     Generally,  neither  group  had^  reservations 

about  int^acting  with  a  computer  for  career  guidance  (question  Al)*     |  ,  " 
•  .  \     .  8 

'       The  remaining  four  .questions  in  the  questionnaire  for  the  control  group 

explored  attitudes  toward  SIGI.     They  are  listed  in  Table  lA .     Ninety-'six  ' 

percent  of  the  group  had  'lieard  of  SIGI  ^que^tion  A2)  and  100  percent  wanted 

to  use  it  (question  45).    No^one  had  formed  an  unfavorable  impression  of  it 

(question  A3).    >t^mbers  of  the  group  had  learned  about  ht  from  a  variety  of 


sou]|^es  (question  AA) . 
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^  'Table  I4A  lists  the  Responses  of  the  control  group  to  the  open-ended 
questions ♦ 

C  ■       ^-  } — 

^  •  Insert  Tables  lA  and  'lAA  about  here 


The*  remaining  46  questions  in  the  questionnaire  for  the  experiniental 
group ^ou^ht  to  find  out  how^these  SIGI  users- rat^d  their  experience  with 
SIG?  (Table  15)/  '  ,  ^ 

.  When  asked  to  give  SIGI      grade  (questions  42-54.),  more  th^an  75%  of  th 

students  graded  SIGI  A  or  B  foj  8  of  the  13  items  (interest,  clarity,  oVer- 

f  •  ^       "  ' 

all  usefulness,  helping  with  values  awarene"ss,  see4.ng  relationships  between 

values*  and,  career  decisions,  •finding  loccupations  to.  fit  values ,  getting  in-^ 


formation,  and  learning  to  make.careel:  decisions).     For  four 'questions . 

-*  I 

which  concern  choice  of  an  occupation^  estimating  probabilities  of  success 
^  helping  to  plan  a  prograjn  of  studj  at  ISU,  the  proportion  of  'A's  and  BV 
was  over  50%.     For  understanding  predictions  49%  of  the "grades  SIGI  re- 
ceived  'were  A's  or  B's. 


0 

Insert  Table  15  about  here 


As  for  their  experience  with  SIGI  (question  55),  21%  ^id  that  SIGI 
helped  confirm  a  choice  they  had  already  made,  17%  said  that  SIGI  helped 
them  to  choose  an  occupation,  and  46%  thought:  that  SIGI  had  suggested  other 
occupationa  worth  cCgidering,     Only  15%  failed  to  perceive  SIGI  as  having* 
been  dir'ectly  helpful. 
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•         ^  ^Questions  56-63  asked  the*  experimental  students  Q^ether  they  wou^ 

. 'consult '^IGP,  a  counselor,  or  a  combinatk)n  of  the  twO  for  help  with  Occu-- 
J         *  ^  '        .  *  " 

pational  and  educational  decisions. ,  The  students  would  tend  %o  choose  the 
combination  for  most  guidance  purposes.    Thib'^pref erence  bel<}  true  for 
planniijg  a  program  of  study,  gettj.ng  inforWtion  aboi^rt^Sa  occupation,  con-   .  . 

firming  an  Occupational  choice,  finding  occupation?  that*  fit  values',  re- 

/   ,        .  ■         ,^  •        ,  "  ^ 

solving  conflicts  about  occup^t^-onal  choice,  and  ^estimat^g  chances^of  sue- 

'  Jy-  ;      ■        ••  *  ' 

cess  in  a  program,  SIGI  ^lone  was  preferred  for  making  vatues  more  clear.  ' 
A  cbun^aJ-or  ^one  was  thought  to  be  ingre  help  in'findi.ng  out  about  financial 
aid,  •  ' 

^  A  little  Over  half  •(53%)  of  the  st;4deilts  who  had  use4  SIGI  planned  to 

scheduler  a  conference  with  a  counselor  for  a  variety  of  purposes  (questions 
6%  ai|d*  6?§^/    Other  put*poses  were  mentioned  by  four  students  (see  Ta^le  16, 


[^l^^imSh  65)  r  ^  . 

Most  of  the  students  (73%).  said  that  the  occupations  in  which  they  were 
interested. were  actually  retrieved  on  the  basis  of  their  values  in  Locate 
(question  66)  Although-they  named  a  few  occupations*  as  ''missin^g"  from  SIGI 
(Tab\e  16,  que^^on  67),  the  "occupations"  they  named' were  often  not  occupa- 
tions at  "all^  but  general  fields  of  interest;  some  were  already'  in  SI-GI; 
some  were  specialties  of  occupations  in  SIGI;  and  some  were  occupations  with 
only  sm^Ll  numbers  of  wqrkers.    Tjw/students  mentioned  ocQupations  that  are 

r 

scheduled  tp'be  added  to  SIGI  l^the  next^  round  (^^^ditions  (Display  Worker, 
Agronomist)/    About  three-quarters  (74%)  of  thfe^ students  regarded  the  in-  ^ 
formation  \xi  SIGI  as  sjuperior  to  other  sources  of  occupational  information 
^question  68)-»  "  '         ,  ' 

-  '     •  •  — — ^      -  t 

t 

,  Insert  Table  16  about  here 
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Of  the  ISU  students  who  had  used  SIGI,  '88%  were  satisfied  with  the  28'  " 

questions  made  available  in  Compare  (question  69) Although  a  few  made  sug- 

gestions  for  additions,'  some  of  these  were  already  in  SIGI  with  different 

wording.    The  questions  suggested  for  "addition  are  recorded  in  Table  {sT^ 

A^out  94%  of  the  students  found -SIGI's  style  artd  vocabulary  to  be 
i  *  •  — ' 

"just  right,"  and  none  said  that  it  was  t7oo  difficult  (question  70)*  Since 

the  reading  level  6f  the  text  was  designed  to  be  readily  understandable, 

JT       '         '  '      '  ^  \ 

this  finding  is  particularly  encouraging,  ^. 

Few  students  detected  any  sexual  or  racial  bias  'in  SIGI  (question  71) ♦ 

The  examples  given  by  students  who  did  feel  therS  was  bias  appear  in  Table  16/ 

> 

Ninety-one  responses  were  made  to  question  72,  asking  about  problems 

that  might  have  occurred  in  using  a  computer-based  system.     Five  percent 

*  ■  f 

reported  that  the  cqmputer  had  broken  down;  12%  reported  that  the  writing 

on  the  screen  caused    eyestrain;,  29%  said  they  felt  rushed  whirle  using  .SIGI, 
Some  of  the  directions  were  unclear  to  13%,  and  5%  thought  that  there  was 
too  much  reading,     A  variety  of  other  irritations  were  mentioned  by  the  13% 
of  the  students  who  checked  "Other,"  feuch  as  inability  to  go  back  to.  cor- 
rect  mistakes  or  to  control  the  number  of  printouts  forced  on  them  (Table  lo, 
question  720  •  .*  ^  ^ 

Almost  three-'fourths  of  the  SIGI  Users  frequently  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  get  printouts,  and  only  2%    used  the^^prirfter  just  onde  or 
twice  (question  73) ,    Over  two-thirds  (70%)   tried  to  get  more  information 
on  their  own  initiative  after  using  SIGI  (questions  .74  and  75),    Most  (84%) 
of  the  students*  spent  between  two  and  four  hours  on  SIGI,  and  8%  spent  more 
(que^stion  7,6),    A  large  proportion  of  the  sample/(84%)  went  all  the  way  ^ 
through  SIGI,  including  Strategy,  at  least  once,  usually  in  three  or  more 
sessions  (questions  77  and  78)  •    Moi?e  th^n  half  (632^  ^expressed  an  int^r- 
est  in  securing  additional  time  on  SIGI  '(quest)ioiis  79  and  80), 

122  - 


The  six  subsystems  of  SXGl  seemed  to  meet  a  variety  of  different  needs^ 
every  section  would  be  "used  most"  by  at  least  some  students,  although  Com- 
pare and  Locate  received  the  largest  percentages  of  votes  (27%  and  21%; 
respectively),    'strategy  was  the. system  named  leapt  often  (question  SI)'. 

Students  found  SIGI  to  be  comprehensive 94%  said  that  there  was  noth- 
ing more  they  would  like  it  to  cover  {question  82).    A  few  wrote  in  some 
general  suggestions  for  improvement  (Table  16,  questio*n  82).    Nearly  four- 
fifths  (79%)  said  th'at  there , was  po  area  >that  needed  fuller  coverage  (ques- 
tiqn  83),  but  the  others  would  have  liked  more  material  in  one  or  another- 
of  the  subsystems:    more  information  on  job  opportunities  and  simlar  ad- 
ditions (Table  16,  question  83).    All  areas  were  liked  best  by  some  stu- 
dents; Values  was  the  most  popular,  designated  best  by  28%  of  the  group 
(question  84).    The  privacy  that  SIGI  makes  possible  was  considered  very 
important  to  15%  of  the  group,  but  it  mkde  no  difference  to  another  20% 
(question  85),    At  least  72%  of  the  group  said  that  they  had  advised^ their 
'college  classmates  to  use  SIGI;  of  these,  more  than  half  (55%)  had  recom-  . 
mended  it  to  three  or  more  friends  (questions  86  and  87)..  - 

Question  88  asked  the  stud'ents  for  suggestions  fbr^mproving  SIGI. 
The  answers  are  listed  in  Table  17.    Most"  df  the  sugjestions  were  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  inforinatio#or  services  offered  by  SIGI  or^  for  minoi:  changes 
•to  enable  stXidents'  to  move  more*  quickly  to  the  sections  in  which  they  were 
,  most  J^nterested.    There  Were  &  'fey-  suggestions  that  revealed  insufficient 
information -on  the  part  of  the  student.    The  general  tone,  however,  was 
one  of  approval,  respect,  and  gratitude ^ 


Insert  Table  -17  .about  here  , 
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*       Impact  on  Counseling    ,         .  . 

I 

Responses  of  13  Illinois  State-  University  counselors  who  filled  out 
questionnaires  are  ta"bulated  in  Table  I8\     (The  constructed  responses  to* 
the  open-ended  questions  on  that  instrument  are  in  Table  19.)     Spc -of  the 
13  fiad  never  attended  ^  SIGI  v/orkshop,  since,        special  agreement,  ETS 
did  not  conduct  a  workshop  at  ISU  and  the  counselors  had  not  received  any 
-  formal  instruction  with  regard  to  SIGI  by  the,  ISU'  counseXirfg  stafj^,^  It  ^ 
is  pdssible  that  some  of  the  responses  would' have  been  |^fferent  if  all 
thQ  counselors  had  been  exposed  to  a  workshop.  ^  ,  - 

With  or  without  a  workshop,  however,  the  counselors  were  in  general^ 
favorably  disposed  toward  the  idea  of  computer-based  guidance  (questions 
4-8),    Even  the  lone  counselor  who  saw  computer-based  guidance  as  a  poten^ 

f  •  - 

tial  threap  (question  6).  planned  to  use  such  a  system  in  his  or  her  coun- ^ 
seling  (question  7),  and  11  counselors  had  actually 'referred  students  to 
SIGI  (question  12).     Counselors  who  had  used  SIGI  and  fiad  observed  SIGI 
students  thought  that  those  students  reacted  favorably  to  SIGI  (question 
13)  and  benefited  in  a  number  of  ways  (question  28).    Most  thought  that 
the  reading  l^el  of  SIGI  was  appropriate  for  their  students  (question  32), 
that  the  occupaticj^nalj^nf ormation  was  better  than  other  sources  avail-  ^ 
able'  (question  33),  and  that  |IGI  was  free  from  any  kind  of^.bias  (ques- 
tion 34).    Ten  counselors  said  that  students  came  to' them  with  printouts 
(question  14);  but  only  three  commented  on  specific  reactions  to  the  print- 
outs (see  Table  19).'    Interpretation  of  the  students'  printouts  was  not  a 
problem.    Only^thyee  counselors  said  th^t. students  had  encountered  problems 
with  the  terminals  (question  15):    There  were  some  hardware  malfunctions, 
but  most  of  the  problems,  were  routinely  taken  care  of  by  student  advisors 

> 

and  secretaries  (Table  19) •    '  - 
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Questions  16-23  were  designed  to  explore  the  dffect  SICI  might  have 

on  problems  that  counselors  face  in  career  guidance*     The  chief  problems 

Vere  keeping  up  to  date  with  occupational  information,  identifying  sources 

of  such  information,  getting  students  to  read  occupational  information, 
*  •  •  •*  * 

and  find^^ng  time  for  all  the  -students ;  these  were  also  frequently  specified 
as  minor  problems,  together  with  identifying  students  who  n^ed  help  and 
selecting  appropriate  programs  for  students'  goals. ^  Each  problem  was  desig- 
nated byat  least  two  of  the  counselors  as  having  felt  the  impact 'of  SIGI, 
SIGI  was  seen  t'^o  have  ,had  least  effect  on  identifying  students  who  nepd  help 
and  on  selecting  appropriate  programs.  .  - 
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Eleven  counselors  responded  to  questions  24-27,  -which  explore  the  im^ 
pact  thaj::  SIGI  may  Kave  Verted  on  counseling  sessions.    Of.  counselors  who 
had  had  opportunity  to  observe,  three  thought  that  SIGI  enabled  them  to 
see  more  students,  whereas  eight  noticed  no  change ;^lght  thought  that  SIGI 
.had  improved  the  quality  of  their  discussions  ab^t  values  and  career  de- 
cisioits,  and  none  saw  a  decrease  or  no  change  in  quality.     Eight  counselors 
saw  no  change  in  the  amount  of  time  they  spent  in  career  counseling,  while 
one  thought  his  time  had  increased  and  one  thought  it  had  decreased.  -No 
counselors^ thought  their  counseling  sessions  were  longer  Because  of  SIGI, 
two.  thought  they  were  shorter,  and  seven  noticed  no  change. 1 

Qiffestion  28  sought  to  discover  how  SIGI  had  affected  students'  career 
-decision-making  behaviors  that  might  be  observed  in- counseling  sessions. 
Nine  counselors  indicated  they  were  in  a  position  to  know.    For  all  seven 
questions,  the  majgpity  of  counselors  answered  yes,  that  SIGI  students 
clearly  rated  higjier  than  non-SIGI  students.    "The  proportion  of  yes^to-no 
responses  ranged  fr-om  a  high  of  8  to  0  (questions  1  and  3)  to  a  low  of  5 
ERJC      to  2  (questions  2  and  7).  .  125  ' 


Question  29  axpli?red  the  subject  of  how  SIGI  should  be  fitted  into 
the  structure  of  th0  counseling  department.    Only  two  counselors  accepted 
the  idea  of  making  SIGT  'available  to  students  on  an  entirely  ad  iib  basis 
with  no  counselor-  intervention  or  mandatory  follow-up.    All* the  other 
responses  favore^' a  structure  ia  which  the  counselor  would. play  a  direct 
role  in  the  career  guidance  process.     The  two  structures  named  most  fre- 
quently were  counselor  referral  to  SIGI  with  mandatory  follow-up  and  use 
of  SIGI  as  part  of  some  instructional  apparatus ;^ each  was  named  IQ  times. 
Two  counselors  suggested  alternative 'configurations,  'and  two  other  counse- 
lors  made  additional  comments  on  the* ideal  configuration.     (See  Table  19). 

Counselors  named  various  occupations  or  occupational  areas  that  they 
or  th^ir  students  would  have  liked  to  see  in  SIGL.  (ique'Stions  30  and  31). 
Five  counselors  made  comments  uncj^r  "Suggestions?/|or  Improvenjent"  (question 
35)  ,  and  five-  volunteered  optional  information.  /  These  comments  and  the 
suggested  octup^ations  are  listed  ih  Table  19.'  .1 


J 
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The  computer  automatically  records  tj^e  responses  that  students  n^ake 
to  most  displays..  ^Tables.  110- 123  repr^ent  these  summary  data  on  students 
who  used  SIGI  at  Illinois  State  University, <  The  n's  vary  from  table  to 
taTjle,  but  frequencies  in  Strategy  are  approximately  the  same  as  frequencies  ^ 

in  Values.    Most  SIGI  users  at  ISU  are  enrolled  in  the  college's  Career 
course  which  uses  SIGI  a^  a  lab.     Students  taking  the  course  are  given  prior- 

ity  in  gaining  access  to  SIGI  and  are  required  to  complete  all  of  its  sub-  * 
systems.    This  pattern  of  use  is  different  from  patterns  dt  most  of  the  other 

"field  test  sites.  In  any  case,  the  reader' should  bear  in  mind  that  the  sum- 
mary data  do  not  indicate  the  progress  through  SIGI  of  a  particular  group  of 

..studentf.    They  are  merely  a  record  of  'responses  over  a  period  of  time.  Some 

of  tlie  students  were  already  in  Planning  or  Strategy  when  the  data  collection 

t  »  I     -  ■  '  - 

began,  and  others. were  just  beginning  when  the  disk  was  swept  clean  of  the 

accumulated  data.    Thus  the  tables  dre'  to  some  extent  .independent  of  one. 
-another.    Nevertheless,  the  n's  are  sufficiently  large  to  reflect  .the  way 
5IGI  was  used.  ,  " 

Data  from  the  SIGI  Introdvc;torv  Sequence 

Breakdown'  of 'the  sample.    Table  110  shows  the  breakdown  of  thU  sample 
by  age,  sex,  and  'enrollment  status.    Percentages  are  given  rather  than  actuax 
nulhbers  because  students  are  asked  about  their  age  aik-enrollment.jstatus  ,  - 
every  time  they  sign  on,  since  these  variables  may  have  changed  between  ses- 
sions.  '  •         '  . 

^      We  see  that  half  of  "sign  ons"  were  18  or  under-.-that  is,  they  were  stu- 
dents who  had  presumably  gone  directly  to  college  from  high  school; " cOnse- 
quently,  there  were  proportionately  fewer  "older  students."    The  samplp  con-  ^ 
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tained  Uiore  women  than  men,  but  the  disproportion  should  not  affect  any 

r   r     -  ^ 
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of  theVdata  that  follow,  since  SIGt  ^is  not  programmed  to  differentiate  be- 
tween  users  by  sex.    Only  about  5%  of  the'  sample  had  had  no  college  experience. 

Initial  status  with  respect  to  career  decisions*    On  their  first  pass 
through  the  introductory  Sequence,  studenrts  respond  to  questions  about  their 
awareness  of  their  occupational  values,  about,  their  identification  of. occu- 
pations that  fit  their  values,  about  theii;  ability  to  predict  their  grades,  and 
about  their  knowledge  of  appropriate  programs  to  enroll  in.     Table  111  gives 
the  disttibution  of  their  responses  .tp^'fh'ese  questions.    The  table  reflects 
the  state  of  mind  of  students  as  they  begin  their  interaction  with  SIGI.*  Ve 
may  make  the  following  observatio/is  : 

—  r—  '        '  }' 
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1.  Almost  one-fifth  of  the  students  in  the  sample  said  they  knew  their 

*  •  \  ^ 

values,  and  over  half  of  th^m  had  a  general  ideal df  wh§t  they  want  from. en 
OGcup'atidn  but  had  not  analyzed  their  values  (Tvalue  Status")  .        ;  , 

2.  They  tended  to  feel  a  n^ed'  for  mu^Sla'Anf ormation  about  which  occupa- 
tions fit  their  values. 

3.  They  believed  that  they  could  p^tct  their  grades  successfully  in 
.at  least  some  programs.  * 

4.  Most  of  them  had  little  or^no  id^a  what  -program  to  enroll  in  and^ 
#         '      would  like  help  ii;i'  planning.  '  .  ,  • 

Data  from  the*  Values  Syst,em 

The  Values  system  yields  measures  showing  the  importance  that  students 
attach  to  each  of  'the  ten  occupational  values  used  in  SIGI  and  also  indicates 
^    ■  '  the  field  of  interest  they  would  like  to  work  in.      ■•  ' 


Values  weights.    Table  112  shows  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of 

the  weights  that  students  assigned  to  the  values  on  a  scale-where  0  desig- 

-■         .  -  ^ 

nates  no  importance  and  8  maximuta  importance.    The  figures  in  the"  "Unre- 

stricted"  cojumn  are  tl|L[  weights  assigned  by  students  before  they  played  . 
the  values  •Game--i.e'.!%e  numbers  represent  the  students'  initial  reactions 
.to  the- definitions  of  the  values.     The  "Restricted"  column  reflects  the  ef- 
fects of  both  the  Values  Game  and  the  constraint  that  the  sum  of  the  weights 
equal  AO.    The  latter  condition,  o'f  course,  largely  accounts  for  the  smaller 
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means  in  the  Restricted  column.     It  is  not  possible 'to  separate  the  effects 
of  the  Values  Game  and  the  restriction  to  AO  points  on  all  changes  from  the 
Unrestricted  to  the  Restricted  columns.,  .In  general,  however,  it  would  not 
be  unreasonable  to  attribute  changes  in  rank  order  (Security,  Independenpe, ^ 
Income,  Prestige,  and  Leadership)  primarily  to  the  Values  Game, 

Table  112  sliows  (a)  Chat  each  of  the  values  was  important  to  some  stu- 

J 

dents;  (b)  that  there  was  no  serious  ceiling  or  floou  ef/ect,  since  even 
the 'highest  and  lowest  Weighted  values  exhibited  sizable  vari^ition;  (c)  that, 
in  general.  Interest  Field,  Variety,  and  Helping  Others  were  the  three  m^sy^ 
important  values  for  this  group,  whereas  Early  Etitry  was -the  least  important; 
ifid  (d)  that  4.n  reaching  the  40-p6int  limit,  students  selectively  reduced 
the  weights  originally  assigned—that  is,-  not  all  weights  were  decreased  pro-^ 
portionately.     Students  were  least  willing  to  give  up  Interest  Field,  In- 
come, Variety,  and  Helping  Others  and  were  most  willing  to  reduce  weights^. 
for^Early  Entry,  Prestige,  and  Leadership. 

The  low  weight  given  to  Early  En\ry  is  not  surprising,  since  aU  the  stu 
dents  at  ISU  had  already  made  a  comitment  to  fouryears  of  education  beyond 


high  S;Chool.  .  / 
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It*  is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  the  standard  deviations  show  very 

little  .reduction.    Indeed,  in  one  , case  (Helping  Others),  ther|  is  a  slight 

.increase.    Thu$,  the  restricted  case  does  .not  appreciably  reduce  the  van- 

ance  of  the  weights.  *   ^  i 

• Selection  of  interest  fteld.  'Before  weighting  the  value  Interest 
.  •  1  

field,  students  indicate  which  one  of .the  six  fields  interests  them  most. 
They  are  given  the  opportunity  \o  change  fields,  before  they  adjust  their 
weights  to  sum  to  40  and  whenever  they  elect  to  return  to  the  Values  system 
to  review  the  weights  originally  assigned.^ 

^  Table  -113  shows  the  number  of  times  each  field  was  selected.    Note  that 
"'n'=  856"  in  this  table  means  that  856  interest  field  selections  were  made  , 
by  the  sample  of  students.     Some  may  have  chosen  the  same  field  more  than 
once,  and  others  may, have  changed  fields.  ' 


ERIC 
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Table  113  shows  that  the  Personal  Contact  interest  field  was  clearly 
the  .most  popular,  with  Verbal  in /second' place.    The  Technological- and 
Aesthetic  field's  were  least  popular. 

Data  from  the  Locate  System  .  ►       '  . 

In  Locate,  students  select  a  set  of  five  values  as  A- screen  for  re-  . 
trievj.ng  potentially  attractive,  occupationft^    The  students  ^specify  a'mini- 
mum  return  they  would  like  on  each  value,  and '^the  computer  thenAists  occu- 
pations that  meet  qr  exceed  that  minimum  for  each"" of  the  five  values.  Al- 
though/students may  choose  any  .five  of  the  ten^ SIGI  valuls,  the  Students  . 
are  /ncouraged  t9  choose  their  top-:weighted  ones.  ^  ■     '  .  * 

VValues  selected  for  the  screenf^ble  114  shows  the  frequency^  with, 
whic4  each  of  the  10  values  was  selected  as  a  member  of  the  retrieval  set. 

■  "■  i  • 
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It  may  be  inferred  that  students  tend  to  use  their  post  cherished  values 
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in  Locate,  for  ^here  is  close  .agreement  between  the  rank  ordir  of  the-, 

*    #  '  ♦  ' 

value  weights  (Table  112)* and  the  rank  order  of  the  frequencies  in. Table  114, 

Spe'cification  levels  or  categories.    For  eath  Value  except  High  Income 

and  Interest  Field  the  student  may  specify  one  of  four  possible  leVels ; 

There  are  five  levels  for  Income,  and  there  are  six  categories  (not  levels)  / 

for  Interest  ^'ield.    Table  115  shows  the  frequency  with  which  the  vafious 

levels  or  categories  were  specifij^.    Again,  the.n^'.s  and^^the  numbers^  lis  ted 

in  the  **FREQ'*  column  incficate  the  njamber  of  times  a  value  or  specification 

was  useji',  not  the  number  of  students  making  the  specifications.    A-lso,  the 

numbers  are  associated  only  with  values/specifications  that  actuallyre^ 

trieyed  acceptable  lists  of  occupations-    If  a  studenf^s  specifications  are 

'  *         ^       *  . 

t<^  strict  or  too  loose,  resulting  in  empty  lists  or  ones  of  unwieldy,  size, 
he  must  alter  the  specifications,  one  at  a  time  but  in  any  order,  until  he  , 
finally  arrives  at  a  set  that  does  retrieve-  "  *     1,  * 

Table  115  J.ndicatps  that  all  the  degrees  of  specification  are  usedT 


V 
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The  fact  that  the  retrieval  of  an  empty  list  forces  the  student  to  lowet  a 
specification  (or  change  Interest  fields);5iay  acco^nt^for  t!ie  'fre'queftcy  with^ 
which  the  lowest  specification  appe^s.     (A  value,  se^t  at  the  lowest  .i^vel 
does  not  screen,  S'ince 'all  occupations  meet  or  exceed  that  specification--) 
.Table  115  also  showT^that^tudents  tend  to  specify  mostly  average  anji  above 
average  levels,  and  that  when  they  use  Interest  Field  as  one  of  their/ search 
values^  the^ost  popular  field  '(Personal  Contact)*  was 'the;  one  most  frequently 
chosen. in. the  Values  System •  ^       1^1  ' 
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Occupations  retrieved  in  Locate^    What  occupations  do  these  values/ 
specifications  retrieve?    ,Table  116  lists  a:^  the  occupations  in  SIGI  at  the 


time  of  the  data  collection  and  the  frequency  with  ♦^hich  eachi  w^s  retrieved. 
The  frequencies  include  the  interaction  of  initiates  (students  who  * have  gone 
throtfth  the  six  subsystems  in  the  prescribed  order  and  who  are  conseque«tly 

'A 

privileged  to  retui;n  to  any  subsystem)  as  well  as  novicJP^ 

In  atiy  137  occupations  of  the  155  ir^IGI  were  retrieved  ^for  a  total 
of  12,804  times.    As  would  be 'expected  -jfrom  the  relative  popularity  of  var- 
ious  levels  ^of  specification,  professional  occupations* were  much  mqre  fre- 
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quently  retrieved  than  were  nonprofessional  occupations.  The  18  occupations 
that  were  not  retrieved  are      .  ^ 

Appliance  Repair  Technician  Medical.  Lab  Technician 

Automobile  Mechanic  '  Nursing  Assistant 

Automobile  Salesworker  Operatitjg  Room  Technician 

^^y^     Bookkeeper  -  Optician.  ' 

Correction, pfficer  Radio/TV  Service  Technician 

Dancer  and  Dancing  Teacher  Science  Lab  Technician 

EEG  Technologist       .  *  Stenographer 
Instrument  Repair  Technician  ,       Telephone  fraf tsworker 

,  Keypunch  Operator  Welder 

No  occupation*appeared  mote  frequently  than  about  4l5%  of  the  total  fre-' 
quency  for  novices  and  initiates.     If  we  pool  the  ylrious  teacfhing  occu-  ^ 
pations',  the  most  frequently  retrieved  occupations  would  be    ■  ^ 

Teacher  Psychologist''  ^ 

School  Counselor  Rehabilitation  Counselor 

Speech  Pathologist/Audiologist  Physician 
Lawyer  '  Dentist 

Occupational  Therapist 


/ 


Data  from  the  Compare  System 

Occupations  selected  for  examination.    Table  117  shows  the  ^frequency 

>  \  —       '    r  *      *  ' 

with  which  students  (initiates  and  novices)  selected  occupations 'for  exami- 
nation  in  the  Compare  system.    Students  may  select^  any  occupations  they 


want,  but  they  are  parttaplarly  encouraged  to  investigate  occupations  re- ^ 

trieved  in  Locate  because  those  occut>ations..  tend  to  satisfy  their  values, 

<  .  * 

♦ 

Four  occupations  (Avionics  Technician,  Instrument  Repair  Technician, 
Optician,  and  ^Weldfer)  were  never  selected.    Student*  d'id  not  con  fine- them- 
selves only  to  occupations  retrieved  in  Locate,     For  exarrfple.  Medical  Lab  ' 

Technician,  which  was  not  retrieved  at  ^11  in  Locate,  vas  selected  12  times 

....  *  •    '  L 

in  c'omtiare;  Corr^ction  Officer,  which  also  failed  to  appear  in  Locate^  was 

selected-^  times.    On  the  qther  hand,  the  secondary  school  teaching  occu- 
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pations,  which  were  among  the  most  frequently  retrieved  in  Locate,  were^ 
asked  about  in  Compare  with  relatively  low  frequency.    It  seems  possible 
'that  many  students  tended  to  avoid  the  teaching  ^occupations  because  they 
knew  the  job  market  has  turned  sour.    In  general,  ho\?ever^    t}i^  two  sets  of 
frequencies  appear  to  be  quite  consistent.    The  occupation  mpst  frequently 
.  -  asked  about  (  over  5%  of  the  total  frequency)  was  PsychalogisX-    It^  com- 
paring  absolute  frequencies  of  occupation^  retrieved  in  Locate  with  those 
used  in  Compare,  one  must  allow  for  the  fact  that  a  given  occupationWy 
be^  Retrieved  several  times  by  one  student  thf3»ugh  various  lists  of  speci- 
fications  in  L9cater'but  will  probably  be  selected  only  6i?ce  by  that  stV- 
dent  for  examination  in  Compare*  '     ^         *  * 

'  Questions  for  which  answers  were  sought.    St;udents  may  ask  up  to  28  ^ 
questions  about  the  occupations  they  have  selected.     (For  a  list  o,f  the 

f 

■  questions,  see  Figure  2,  Chapter  II.)    Table  11.8  shows  the  frequency 

■  with  which  each. of  the  questions  was  asked.    All  the  questions  were  asked 

'    •  ■     ■  -         ■        .  ■ 
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with  considerable  frequency,  the  highest  being  8.77%  of • the  total.  The 
least  favored  were  "Opportunities  for  leadership?"  and  "Prestige 'level?" 

The  five  most  often  chosen  w^re,  in-ordej:, 

\  ^  '         '  • 

Description  of  work  activities?  -  ^ 
Definition  of  occupation? 
Employment  outlook? 
Education  required — Early  Entry? 
Related  college  courses?     ^  . 

'         '       '  .   -  •  * 

Da'ta  frdm  the  Prediction  System      •  ' 

Reports  of  previous  academic  performance.    Table  119  ^summarizes  stu- 
dents*  r^esponses  to  questions  about  their ,  previous  academic  performance. 
The  resp^onses  are  stored  by  the  computer  and  may  (or  may  not)  be  included 
among  the  predictor  variables  in  any  of  the  regression  equations  that' com- 
pute ttie  probability  of  a  student's  receiving  various  grafies  in  a  particu- 
.  lar  "key  course."    Table  119  shows  t*hat  almost  70%  of  the  Illinois  State  ^ 
University  students  who  used  SIGI  reported  that  they  had  ranked  in  the 
second  or  third  fifth  of  their*  high  schooiy class,  ai)d  that^their  ma^^matics^ 

gradeb  had  been  mostly  B's  and  C's.    They  presented  a  somewhat  rosier  pic- 

/  <^ 

f                           ,                          ,    •  ^ 
"     ^  '  i   
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ture  with  respect  to  their  English  gravies;  twa-f^fths        the  students  re- 
ported that  they  had  earrifid^A'l^^and  85%  *bf  them  said  they  had  got  B  or 
better.    On  the  other  fjatuj.  while  more  than  half  of  theirf  were  confident  that 
they   needed  no  help  with  English,  about  one-fifth    of  them  believed,  positively 
that  they  did  need  help.    Perhaps  the 'students  did  nof  th^nk  that  a  grade  ol 
B  or  better  in  high  school  English  guaranteed  sufficient  mastery  ^or  college 
work/       ^,  ,      •  .      .  '    y  4  . 

•  Programs  for  which  predictions  were  requested.     Tjie  list  of  programs 
for  which  the  student  can  ob'tain  predictions  is  different  at  each  college. 
At  the. time  of  the  evaluation,  predictions  were  available  in  31  programs  at 


134" 


/ 


\ 

\ 
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Illinoia  State  University.    Table  120  lists  these  programs  and  shows  tbe.^ro- 
quency  with  which  eac'h  was  selectecf  in  the  Prediction  system.     Students  sou-br 
predictions^^in  ^11  the  programs.    The  programs  most;  frequently  selected  wovr 


Insert  Table  120  about  here 


Psychology,  Business  Administration,  Biological  Science©,  Special.  Educatiion, 
and  English.  "  '  .  .    .  I 

Selection  of  questions  about  ytobability Also  available  in 'the  Prt^^dlc- 

.  tion  system  are  explanations  of  ^oba6ility  and  prediction.    The  explanations 
.are  in  the  form  of  answers  to  five  questidhs  that  the  student  (novice  or  ini- 
tiate) may  a^k  if  he' choosey,     (See  Figure'  5,  Chapter  II  for  the  word- 

'  ing  of  the  questions.)    The  questions  were  included  in  SiGI  because  we  knew 

K 

from  our  pasr  experience  that  the  concept  of  probability  is  difficult  for  many 
/ 

students.    «The  frequency  with  which  each  question  was  selected  appears  in 

Table  121.    The  questions  were  selected  with  about  equal  frequencies.  One 

hundred  seventy-five  students  ^(assuming  that  each  student  a^sked  otrly  one. 

*%tion)  sought  answers  to*  one  or  another  question.     This- is  almosiTlialf  (A7%) 

of  the  students  usirfg  the  Prediction  system,  if  we  assum^that  the  number  of 
^\  *  . 

students  is  the  same  as  or  close  to*the  number  that  reported  their  previous 

academic  performance  in  Table  I19-- in  the  case  of  ISU,  372.  ^ 


Insert  Table^  I2i^>bout  here   '  ;^ 


\ 


Data  from  the  Strategy  System  '  ^       '        '     .  ^  . 

(No  summary  data  are  collected  from  the  Planning^ system.     Indeed,  the\ 

X      -  -  \ 

only  information  from  that>  system  that  is  worth  recording  as  summary  data     ^  . 
would  be  the  names  and  frequencies  of  the  occupations  selected  for  planning.).  ^ 
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In  Strategy,  the  student  selects  a ^set  of  three  occupations  qmd  indi- 

cates  which  one  he  favors  mosti    Th^n  he  sees  the  Desirabiirty  Sums  of  the  ^ 

occupations.     (S.ee  Chapter    II,  C^^a^es  32-34  for  a  description  of  De-       ^  > 

sirability  Sums      "Next,  he  interacts* with^a  diseussipn  of  a  decision- 

making  strategy  based  on  assessment  of  rewards  and  risks,  after  which  he 

\     ^  '  si' 

estimates  the  prob^abilities  of  his  successfully  completing*  all  the  require- 

inents  for  entry  into  eacli  of  the  ^occupations.     Finally,  he  once  ag'Stn  indi- 
cates which  of  the  occupations  he  favors  most  in  light  of  the  information  he' 
has  accumulated  about  rewards  (Desirability  Sums)  and-risks  (prot)ability  of 
entry).     -         .   '  . 

Table-  122  shows,*  in  the,  flxst  two  columns,  the  frequency  with  which  oc- 
cuDatioiis  w.^re  designated  first  choice  when  the  set  of  three  occupations  was 
selected,  and,  in  the  third  and  fourth  columns,  the  frequency  with  which  they 
were  (designated  first  choice  after  assessment  of  rewards  and  risks . 


Insert  Table  122  about  here 


We  must  be  cautious  in  interpreting  Table  izj,  since  it  shows  freqjuen- 
cies  of  choice,  not  changed.    We  cannot  infer.,  for  ^instance,  that  no  stu- 
dents changed  their  minds  about  an  qccupation'  that  has  the  same  Vpost"  ,fi>e- 
t^uency  as  "pre**  frequency.    We  may  note,  however,  that  the  most  popular  oc- 
cupations, -in  terms  pf  post  frequency,  were^ Psychologist,  ^School  Counselor,^ 
^^^^^^^fSwyer ,  and  Elementary  School  Teacher.    Also,  If  we  list  occupations  with  a 
difference  of  4  or  more  (in  either  direction)  between  the  pre  and  post  fre- 
quenciesj-we  see  that  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Urban  Planner,  ^Elementary 
School  Teacher,  and  Optometrist  made  gains  (10,  5,  4,  and  4  .respectively)* , 
^  'whereas  Flight  Attendant  (-8) j  Advertising  Copywriter,  Commercial  Artist, ^ 
%     *  Musician/Music  Tether,  Social  Worker  (-6);  Purchasing  Agent  (-5);  and  Pub- 

i-ri9^"  lie  Relations  Worker^  Psychologist,  Computer  Programmer  (-4)  had  losses. 
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^      Choice  in  relation  to  desirability  outcomes,    ^at  Influences  students' 
choice  of  •occupation  in  this  context?    Table  123  prpvidy^,  some. insights.  Un- 

der 'the  heading  "Desirability- Outcome"  are  the  ^frequencies,  with  which  st.i<L:»n.  . 

a  '    ^  '     '  " 

in  their  pre  choice,  selected  the  occupattofi  that  later  turned  out  to  have  the 

1 

highest  desirability  Sum,"  to  cbme  withifi  10  points  of  the  highest,  sum  ,  or  to 
'  fall  more  than  10  points  below  the  highest.    Apparently,  two-fifths  of  the  stu'^ 
dents  (43%)-riid  not  designate  as  their  first  choice  the  occupation  that,  as 
they  s6on  ledirned,  was  the  most  likely  to  satisfy  their  values. 


Insert  Table  123  about  here 


The  nextiefof  figures,  under  ^the  heading.  "Which  Strategy,"  assesses  the 
post  choice  of ^occupation  with  respect  to  the' measures  of  reward  and  risk. 
The  reader  should  understand  that  the  options  listed  in  the  table  do  not  all 
exist  at  the  same  time.    For  example,  if  the  student  had  estimated  that  h^s 
cITances  wer^  equals  for  successfully  entering  each  of  the  three  occupations,  he 
would  have  only  the  last  two  options  on  the  list:    He  could  choose  either  the 
occupation  with  the  greatest- Desirability  Sum  or  one  with  a  smaller  sum.  If 
he  had  made  differential  estimates  of  success,  some  of, the  first  four  options 
would  be  present;  but  not  the  last  two;  moreover,  it  might  be  that  none  of 
the  three  occupations  had  the  fqrtunate  combination  of  greatest  Desirability 
Sum  and  greatest  chances,  and  therefore  the  student  would  not  have  the  first 
option^    The  reader  should  aJLso  remember  that  Sum  high  means  having  the  high- 
est  Desirability  Sum  or  coming  within  10  points  of  the  highest'. 


 ■  '   .  '    .  . 

»^tudents  are  told  to'ignore  differences  of  10  points  or  less  between  De- 
sirability Sums,    For  a  discussion  of  how  the  lO-point  "error'   term  was  esti- 
mated, see  Counselor's  Handbook  for  SIGI  (which  is /ppendix  G  of  this  re-  . 
port),  pp,^IX-12~IX-14.  , 
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Nevertheless,  we  can  make  some  inferences.    The  first  four  categories 
under  "Which  Strategy"  represent  instances  of  differences  in  botti  sums  and 
chances.     If  we  make  the  reasonably  assumption  that  students  would  nearly 
always  choose  "Sum  high,  chances  bigh"  when .that  option  was  present,  we  have 

4 

left  235  instai^es  (116  +  97  4-  22)  where  students  had  to  choose  on  the^basis. 
of  hig^es't  sum,  best  chances,  oi:  some' combination  in  which  neither  factor 
was  best.     In  116  instances  (49%  pf  ^the  time),  they  selectedv  the  occupation 
with  the  highest  sum;  in  97  instances  (41%  of  the  time),  they  selected  the 
occilpation  with  the  best  chances;  and  in  22  instances  (9%  of .  the  time),  they 
selected  an  occupation  that  had  neither  the  highest  sum  nor  greatest  chances. 
(This  last  is'/not  necessarily  an  illogical  choice,  since  it  may  be  the  best 
combination  of  Ireward  and  risk.     See  Counselor's  Handbook  for  SIGI,  which  is 
Appendix     G.  of  this  -Report,  pages  IX- 25 — IX-26.)    There  were  36  occasions 
when  students^  estimated  their  chances  as  ec^ual  for  all  three  occupations.  In 
this  situation,  they  made  the  apparently  logical  choice  (occupation  with  the 
highest  sum)  26  times  and  the  apparently  illogical  one  10  times.    We  must  be 
careful,  however,  not  to  infet  that  those  10  choices  came  from  students  who 
did  not  know  what  they  were  doingi    Wfe  have  learned  from  oiir  interviews  .that 
behavior  which  appears  inexplicable  tn  printouts  often  has  some  logicat  ex- 
planation— even  if  it  is  only  Jthat  the  stydexit  was. late  for  class  and, pushed 
the  last  few  buttons  at  random  to  reach  "sign  off"  as  quickly  as  possible. 


f 
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Table  II:    Responses  by  Experimentals  and  Controls  to 
Questions  1-Al  of  SIGI  Evaluation  Questionnaires 


(Unless  otherw.ise  noted,  all  figures  except  n's  are  percent,) 


0 
0 


ii 


Ml. 


0 


3 


PERSONAI. 

 T- 

1*  Ase 


iKforetATioN 


(1) 

(2) 
(3) 

w 


15-22 
23-30 
Over  30 
Rather  not 


say 


Sex; 

<35i  /  (1)  Male 
"79  (2)  Female  21:^^-^/ 


Year  In  college;^ 
^  (1)  1st        21- f 

(2)  2nd 
12  (3)  3rd 


CAREER*  DECISION-MAKLVG 


4.    How  well  do  you  know  what  rewards  and  satisfactions  you  want  from  an  occupation?         ^  ^rJ"^ 


^^^(1)  I  know  exactly  what  I  want  from  an  occupation, 
^^(2)  I  have  a  general  Idta  of  what  I  want  from  an  occupation, 
^   (3)  I'm  not  sure  what  I  want  from  an  occupation. 

W  I  •have  no  Idea  whiit  I  want  from  an^>flfccupatlon,  * 


¥9 


5,  How  many,  occupations  have  you  explored  as  possibilities  for  yourself?  ^ 

O    (1)  None       "  .  —  ^ 

(3)  3-4  , 

(4)  More  than  four 

6.  How  many  of  the  occupations  that  you  know  about  are  likely  to  gl^^e  you  the  '7w^'S3 
satisfactions  you  want?  '  ^ 

(1)  NSne 

(2)  1-2 

(3)  3-4 

(4)  More  than  4  - 


B 


Which  of  the  statements  below  best  describes  how  definite  your  care^  plans  are? ^  ^"3 
/9  (1)  I  know  exactly  the  occupation  I  want  to  enter.  *  .  .     — ^ 

(2)  1  am  trying  to  decide  between  two  different  occupations. 

(3)  I  am  considering  t^ret  or  nore  different  occupations, 

(4)  I  do  not  have  any  s^jitclf Ic  occupat^on"ln  mind  at  this  time. 

How  veil  4o  you  think        c#n  predict  your  gtades  li)  various  programs  at  yonr  -^t^^- 
college?  .  '    «  . 

(I)  I  think  I  could  predict  ny  grades  accurately  in  any  program  of  study  ^o*^^ 

I  might  take.  /  ^ 

(%)  I  think  I  could  predict  pr>'  grades  accurately  in  one  or  two  programs, 
.   but  not  in  all 

(3)  I  have  only  a  f.tnor^l  idea  of  my  grades  in  orf^  or  two  programs. 
^S^4)  I  can!t  predict  »v  grades  well  in  any  program.  ✓ 


IL 


Which  of  t^he  following  best  describes  the  present  state  of  your  plans? 

(1)  I  know  which  program  to  enroll  in,  which  courses  t,o  tak«,  and  tnost  of 
y       the  other  steps  .necessary  to  reach  my  occupational  goal.  —  < 

(-2)  I  havc-a-gene»kldea  of  k-hich  program  would  be  best,  but  I  am  not 
^et  other  steps  arc  necessary  to  reach  my  occupational  goal. 
(3)  I  don^'t  know;  which  program  to  tpke.    1  need  h«lp  in  planning  my  education. 
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Table  II  (continued) 


10.    Overall,  how  confident  db  you  feel  about  your  career  decision-making  skills? 
(1)  Very  coafldent  *  - 

^9   d)  Somewhat  confident 
4   (3)  Not  confident 


ERiC 


Iten?  11-18  are  activities  related  to  thittking  about  occupations.    Put  a  check 
undtr  the  heading  iJhich  shows  how  nuch  time  you  have  spent  on  each  of  the  activities. 


-^12. 


15. 


4-% 


16. 


17. 


I8r 


Reading  about  ^occupatipns* 

Talking  with  friends  about  the  kinds  of 
occupations  they,  are  considering*^ 

Talking  with  people  In  the  field  about 
their  occupations. 

Using  the  collegers  carej&r  reference 
library.^^^^/  ^2,^  .yfj  . 

Attending  career  planning  workshops. 

Talking  to  a  guidance  counselor  about 
careers.  ^,   /jo  ^  >  iia  \ 

Using  career-related  audiovisual 
materials «  ,  \ 

Using  a  computers-based  guidance  system. 


Nev»r     Rarely^  Sometimes 

\ 

Lktd 
^0  lds<) 

£M  ^dt)  ^) 


Often 


For  statements  19-24,  put  ^  check  under  the  heading  that  best  describes  how  you  feel. 


*  19- 

20. 
21. 

•  22, 
23. 


idvhse  of 


24. 


t  would  follow  the  advffce  of  a  teachejr, 
counselor,  parent »  or  friend  In  planning 
ny  career.  ^21^^-^/^ 

Which  occupation  I  enter  will  be  mostly 
a  matter  of  chance.  1*.  ^  ' 

Everyone  seems  to  %tll  oe  something  dlf"* 
ferent,4Jo  I  don't  know  which  career  to 
chopse.   22^^^^^  C^e^^4l) 

I|Wlll  decide  for  myself  which  occupation 
to  choose,  -yv^  ^'^^Z 

Iii  order  to  plan  for  a  career,  I  would 
need, to  know  how  soon  I  would  be  get- 
ting married.  ^  ^  (2^  ^  =•  ) 

There  is  plenty'  of  time  before  I  have 
to  start  thinking  about  choosing  an 
occupation.   "ZLt^  ^  SXj  c^"^^ ^ 


Strongly  Strongly 

Disagree  Disagree  Agree    ^re'e , 

% 

ila)  mI^)  ki^) 

/jy)  ki^d 

ik^B)  ja^t)  jd<i)  iL^) 

^0  ^7*)  Jji^ 


1'40 
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Table  II  (continued)  ^ 


*^25»  #R*te  yourself  on  how  good  a  career  decision-maker  *you  think  you  are,  23^^^ 

Look  at  ,the  scarle  balov*  _  Think 'of  a  friend  your  age  who,  in  your  opinion,  makes 
good  career  decisions*    Consider  that  person  at  the  top  of  the  scale  (10). 

Tliink  of  a  friend  your  age- who  is  not  a  good  career  decision-maker*  Consj^der 
that  person  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  (0)» 

Now  think  aboot  yourself  as  a  careen  decision-maker*    V/here  do  you  fit  oa 
this  scale?   ^Qircle  the  appropriate  number  on  the  scale  from  O  to  10* 

01  2  3  k  5  6       *7  8         9  10 

^:+— ^) — A — '\  '\  '\  '\  "i.^i  ^1 — h 


CO 


/a 


/5 


3/ 


poor 
career 

decision-* 

maker 


A 

good 
career; 

decision- 
maker 


For  items  26-  29  mark  an  X  on  the  part  o£  the  scale  which  best  shows  what  is  true  of  yoi 


26*    How  much  do  you  know  about  occupations? 


-  0 


to 


very  litcl? 


Uow  often  do  you  plan  ahead? 


rarely 


\ — 


/B 


A.   a  great  deal 


3,  // 
2.73 


A3 


3i 


^28.    j£ow  do  you  £•»!  «f ter  making  an  important  decision? 


^  ^1  usually  C 
don't  think 
I've  done  tha 
right  thing* 


1 ..  1  ■  J 


/5 


of  t«n 


■>t»^  -  57 


/3 


-XT 
I  anr  sure 
I  di<rtni 
right  thiig, 


'*''^29i     fipw  clfar  is  ypur  knowladgt  of  goals  and  values? 


^{ 


1 

o 

H— 

o2 

 f— 

3 

— ^ 

4 

55- 

not  clears 

7 

»< 

— h— 

9 

V 

very 
clear 

OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION 
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30.     What  occupation  would  yau  moat  like  to  prepare  ,your«el€  for  eventually?  Even 
if  you  are  undaciiad,  pick  an  occupation  that  apjpeals  to  you.  *  'ZSr  » 


Name  of  occuoatlon !  ^^fc,^  ^/ 33  V-^^  ^X<Mi,imZia>cJ  ^ 

141  . 


3.3L 
9.S7 


.57 


'4> 


.IS 


J.IS- 

/.*7 
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% 

Right 


£  7V 


£3? 


£  6 


Wrong 


^6 


7^ 


Table  II' (continued) 


Answer  questions  31-34  in  relation  to  the  occupation  n^med  in  Item  30 


i^e 


32. 


33, 


34. 


31.     To  enter  this  occupation,  how  much  education  beyond  high  school  would  ^^ou  tieed? 

 ^  (1)  None. 

  (2)  2  years.  ^ 

^    (3^)  4  years  (bachelor's  degree).         *  ' 

  (4)  5-6  years  (roaster's  degree)- 

  (5)  7  or  more  (dqct^orate  or  J.aw  degree). 

  (6)  Other  (pleas^  explain:  '_  

 ^  (7)  I  don't  know. 

Check  the  sa3aiy  rang^  that  indicates  the  average  amount  of  money  per  year  earned 
by  people  in  this  occupation;  ,        ^  f 

  (1)  $20,000  or  faore  .      ,  ' 

  (2)  $15,000-$19,999 

  (3)  $11»000-$14,999 

  (4)  $8,000-'$10»999  ^  .  , 

  (5)  $7,999  or  less  *  , 

  (6)  I  don't  know. 

Check  the  one  statement  which  best  describes  the  amount  of  supervision  usually 
received  by  workers  la  this  occupation. 

  (1)  Wo/k  without  supervision;  plan  own  work;  seldom -evaluated  by  x)thers. 

(2)  Supervised  weekly;  follaa  overall  assignments.  j 
j;-    (3)  Supervised  daily;  work  under  supervisor  who  a^signi 

work;  free  to  decide  details  of  work. 
  (4)  .Supervised  hourly;  activities  are  directly  supervised  with  little  op- 
portunity to  act  on  your  own. 
  (5)  I  don't  know.  ^ 


and  schedules 


Check  XA\e  one  statement  which  best  describes  the  future  employment  prospects^ 
for  workers  in  this  occupation.  ^  -  * 

J       (1)  Excellent;    Strong  demand  for  workers;  shortage  of  qualified  people. 

  (2)  Good:.  Steady  demand  for  v^orkers. 

  (3)  Fair;  /Demand  limited  except  ^n  certain. geographic  areas  OR  demand  is 

*  -  decrea^ng  due'  to  automation  or  economlcr  conditions. 

  (4)  Poor;    Little  demand,  if  any;  the  , occupation  is  very  overcrowded,  and 

fpw  jobs  are  available.  ,  i  . 

(5)  I  don't  know. 


35.  W>at  college  program  (major)  are  you    fwesently  enrolled  In?   

36.  Wiat  occupation  arc  you    preparing  for*  In  this  program  or.major? 


er|c 


CAREER  CUTDyVICE 


^  37.    Have  you  seen  a  counselor  ditiring  the  last  tHo  months?^/^^^     7iTl)  Yes  (2)  No 

38.  if yes,  what  thingXs)  did  ylju  discuss?  '2^^^  / -j-^  ^ 


(1)  Your  values 

(2)  Occupatiaial  choice 
/  ^  (3)  Occupational  information 

(4)  Currfh^l^te^hoice 
^•(5)  Course'sei^ 

(6)  '  Chances  for  •success' 

(7)  Program  approval 

(8)  Family  pressures  ^ 

^_       (9)  Financial  aid 

•  /  (10)  Other  (please  explains 
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Table  II  (continued)  ' 

{ 

39.   Have  you  taken  or  are  you  presently  enrolled  in  a  career  guidance  course  at 
C    V        yo^r^ college?  '  ^  ^       li^^^J         ^fiX)  Yes  ^^2.(2)  No 

~^"*40.  .iTyes,  how  would. you  rate  it?  -rU-^^d^  ^t^^^  ' 

^  cX7X\)  Excellent  ^  ^        a  »  ' 

S  ^(2)  Adequate 

^  ^  (3)  Poor  "      *  . 

41»    'ISIL^®  about  interacting  with  a  computer  forxareer  guidance?  *      .    •  * 

22  (1)  Favorable  -22=:^  ^  S3  . 

^  (2)  Neutral  ' 

O        ,    ^  (3)  Unfavorable 
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Table  12 


Occupations  Named  by  Experimentals .in 
Response  to  Question  //30 


In  'SIGI 


*  (42  occupations') 

,   Accountant  (2) 

Correction  Officer  (2) 

*  Dietitian 
Fine  Artist 
Flight  Attendant 
Floral  Designer 
Inter.ior  Designer  ^ 
Interpreter 

Lawyer  (3) 

Medical  , Record  Administrator 
Medical  Technologist 
Occupational ^Therapist  (2) 
Oceanographer 
Physical  Therapist  (2) 
Physician  ^ 
Public  Relations  Worker 
Recreation  Worker 
JS^abilitation  Counselor  (2) 
^^chool  Counsellor '(2/)  ^ 
'  Secretaj:.y 

Sirrger 
'    Social  Service  kide 

Social  Wbirker 

Speech  rathologist 

Teacher,  English 

Teacher,  Industrial  Arts  . 

Teacher,  Phjysical  Educ*atJ.o/i  (4) 

Teacher^Spe'cial  Educati^  (4) 


Not  in  SIGI 

^4  occupations)  _ 

Business^Administrator 
EBusiness  Manager 
^uyer,  Merchandising 
School  Administrator 


Too  Vague  to  Classify. 
(7  responses) 

Clinical  therapist 
.Journalist  * 
Parks  &  i^ecreation  (2) 
Patient  education 
Radio  &  T;V. 
(Blank)  '  • 


-  If  the  occupational  title  used  by  the  stud.nt  was  ^^^"--^/^       f  ^7'-' 
by  SIGI  for  the  same  occupation,  the  SIGI  title  ^PPJ^^L""  f^^^^/,^^^^  ' 
"Social  Worker  Al^e"  is. listed  as  "Social  ServiceJvide,      Stewardess,  as 

"Flight  Attendant,"  etfc.  •       '  •  ^ 

^  If  an  occupation  was  designated  more  than  once,  t;he.  number  in  parentheses  , 
shows  how  often  it  was  designated.         '  • 
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Table  13 

Occupations  N^med  by  Controls  in 
Response  .'to  Question  #.30 


-  (2l5  occupations) 

y  .  '  ^ 

Accountant  ■  , 
Actor/Actress 
Civil  Engineer 
Connnercial  Artist  , 
Flight  Attendant  (2) 
Insurance' Agent 
Lawyer  (2) '  *  *  ^ 
Medical  Technologist 
Photographer 
Physician's  Assistant 
Psychplogist  (3) 
Public  Relations  Worker 
Singer/Singing  Teacher 

\ Social  Worker  (4) 
?;eacher,  Business 
Teacher,  Early  Childhood 
Teacher,  Elementary  (5) 


Not. in  SIGI 
(7  occupations) 

Administration  .of  a 
recreatipn  center  or 
park  district  ^ .   '  * 

Business  Manager 

Cartoonist~iJ.lustrator 

Golf  Pro  » 

Literary-  Critic  * 

Manager  of  a  small  or 
medium-sized  business 

Politician 


Too  Vague  to'  Classify 
(14  responseis'i 

} 

Advertising  or  marketing 

Airline^work* 

Airlines,  travel  agency. 

Business     .  '•^ 

Coramunicatdons 

Correction  or  law- 

Counseling  with  a  family- 
oriented  or*ganizati9n, 
family  planning  agency 

Law  enforcement,  history 

MedicTl,  field 

Natural . resources  manage- 
ment 

Plant  &  soil  science 
Tflblic  relations  or  math 
Radio  broadcasting  '  ' 
Science, or  math-jel^ted 


^  If  the  occupational  title  used, by  ^udent^wa^ 'dif f ere^t^fWm  that  ^ed  by-  SIQI 
for  the, same  occupation,  the  SIGI  title' appeans^'t)n -this  ta^,  e.g.  ,^^*Nursery  ^ 
School  Teacher"  is  listed  as  "Teacher, /Early  Childhood," '"^par(?ess'^*  ^  "Flight^ 
^Attendant,"  etc.  '  "  /  ^  *  •  ^'^^^  ^ 

>     If  an'^occupation  was  designated  mofe  than  once,  tlie  number  ih.parenthef.es  s^x^ 


how  Cbften  it  was  designated, 


>  - 
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Table  14 


Responses  to  Questions  42^45  of  SIGI  Evaluation 
Questionnaire  for" Controls 

(Unless  otherwise  noted,  ^li'figures  except  n's  are  percent.) 


kl.    Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  computerized  guidance  system  (SIGI)-  on  campus?   <^  - 

V6  (1)  Yes  'T  (2)  No 

43.  JLf  yes,  what  is  your  impression  of  SIGI?  6^-^  , 

(1)  Favorable 

^3  (2)  Neither  favorable  nor  unfavorable 

(3)  Unfavorable 
jZ^W  No  impression 

44.  Hov  did  you  learn  about  SIGI?  ^     ^  ^  «  ^ 
^J^il)  Friends 

(2)  Counselor 
 ^  (3)  Poscers,  Brochures 

y  (4)  Newspaper                                      *            •   ^  ^ 
^^(5)  Other  (please  explain:   ,  


^5.    Do  you  want  to'  °^e  SIGI?  -p-t^^ 

If  yes,  vhen?^^  


Yes  .jLL(2)  No 


If  no,  why  not? 


PUASE  RETUKN  THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  LIS -IN  TKt  ENVELOPE  PROVIOEP. 


YOU  rOR  YOUR  COOVKnATirN , 
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Table_I4A  • 

Control  Students'  Responses  to' Open-Ended  Items 
on  the  Questionnaire 


Question  //38  (Othe^  Reasons  for^  Seeing  a  Counselor) 

Exploring  how  to  register  for^second  term. 
My  life,  my  futC[re,  tny  feelings.  r> 

Question         (Qther^Ways  of  Learning  About  SIGI) 

Career  choice  class!     (Mentioned  by  11  students.) 
Class  enrolled  in.  *  , 

Preview. 

•  •        A  counselor  speaking  to  a  group. 

Choosing  a  major.  .  /  ' 

^      Student  Association -on  floor.- 

Told  of  it  by  counseling  center  at  freshmen  orientation. 
'    «'A11  of  the  (ways  suggested).  " 

Teacher.  ^ 


^  Some  of  t-l;ie  responses  -have  been,  slightly  edited, 


\ 
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Table  15 


r. 


Responses  £0  Questions  42-88  of  SIGI  Evaluation 
Questionnaire  for  Experimentals 

. (finless  otherwise  noted,  all  numbers  except  n's  are  percent 0 


EVALUATION  OF  SIGI 


Circle  the  grade  that  you  woiild  give  SIGI  on  each  of  the  following:* 

42*   How  interesting  was  SIGI  to  you?  -Zi::* 

A. 

B,  1 

IS 

0 
D, 

jr  F 

43.  How  clear  was  SIGI  in  giving  infontotion?  -7U'>^^ 

44.  Overall,  how  good  is  SIGI?  ^yu-x  S3 

h 

1'  ' 

3e 

c. 
// 

D, 
0 

jr  F 

A, 

B, 

^2 

c, 

n 

D, 

0 

jr  F 

Circle  the  gracjc  that  shows  how  useful  SIGI  was  in  each  of  the  following:  ^ 

45«  ^Helping  you  decide  which  bccupation  to  prepare  ioXm^^SS^ 

'46 ♦  Helping  you, become  more  aware  of  your  values •^•^tj  ^*v5*3 

47*  Showing  you  the  i^^latlonship  between  values  and  career 
decisions*  '^^•^^^^ 

48*  Helping  you  find  out  which  occupations  might  fit^^our  ^lues« 

49*  Helping  you  get  information  about  occupations.  >v  "aK^..^^ 

50*^  Helping  you  understand  grade  predictions  expressed  In 
*  protwiiUties.                                  .               -  c  * 

51*   Helping  you  estimate  prob^llitie^o&  success  In  one  or 
i^e  programs,       ->x>' ^      ^  v 

52*   Giving  Information  about  program^  of  study  at^your  school. 

53*   Helping  you  plan  a  program  appropriate  for  an  occupation 
you  are  considering.         ->i^  a 

54*    Helping  you  learn  how  to  make  career  decisions.  ^s^S^Qj 

3b 
B, 

30 

c, 

9 

D, 

or  F 

B, 

^' 

or  F 
0 

B, 

// 

c, 

0 
D, 

or  F 

?i 

S; 

Ai 

si: 

B, 

c. 

D, 

<> 

or  F 

A,' 

c. 

or  F 

A, 

31 
B, 

35 
c, 

6 
D, 

or  F 

A, 

B. 

c, 

3£ 

D, 

JO 

F 

0 

A, 

B, 

31 

c, 

At 
D, 

0 

or  F 

A, 

Hi' 

c, 

17 

or  F 

/  7  (1)  SIGI  helped  me  to  choose  an'  oecupaticm. 
^At-(2)  SIGI  helped  confirm  .the  choice  I  had  already  made« 

(3)^  SIGI  suggested  other  things  which  I  am  considering, 
/J^W)  SIGI  provided  littl?  ox  no  help, 
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Table  15  (continued) 


To  get  help  with  occupational  aad  educa^ional  decisions,  you  can  go  to  SIGI  and  to  a 
counselor.  For  each  of  the  following^ (  56-63  ) ,  put  a  check  under  the  heading  which, 
in  your  opinion,  represents  the  best  source  of  help. 


SIGI 
Alcne 


56,  Plan  program  of  study  ^  -  ^ 

57.  Get  infocratioa  about  occupations  :K/:rS2J  9 
^^rifirm  fan  occupational  choice  "n^'^ 


53. 


^  5^9.    Find  occupations  that  tit  values*^- 
'  -  ^./60.    Find  out  about  financial  aid  "7^  =  3"^ 
^  61.    Hake  values  more  clear  ^ 


62. 
63. 


Resolve  conflicts  about  occupa^onalchoice       /  ^ 


Estimate  chances  of  success  in  a  -program 


J3 


Counse  lor     ^  SIG: 


Alone 

3  / 

IL 


CouRselox 

11 


6^.     Have' you  scheduled  or  do  you  plan  to  schedule  an  appointment  with  a  counselor, 

-  as  a  result  of  us  In-  SIGI?  -  sJT/  ^3  (1)  Yes    t7  (2)  No 

*^ »        *  * 
65.     If  yes,  what  was  or  wi|l  be  the  purpose  of  thi^  visit?    Check  all  the  topics  you 
discussed  or  plan  to  discuss.  *  -"PX^^  y  ^  ^      ,  ^ 

(1)  Your  values 

(2)  Occupational  choice 

(3)  Occupational  informtion  ^  .  ^  ^  * 
(A)  Curriculum  choice                                   '        /  ' 

(5)  Course  selection  '  ;  ^ 

(6)  Chances  for  success 

(7)  Program  approval  ^  ^ 

(8)  Family  pressures  '  .  \v 

(9)  Financial  ai4  -     ^  ^  \ 
 ^(10)  SIGI  print-outs    .  '  .     •  ^ 

;Z^(11)  Other  (please  explain:  J  ^ 


66. 


67. 


In  using  SIGI,  did  the  occupations  of  .interest  to  you  show  up  on  the  list  det^rnfned 
by  your  values?      ^  ^  ^^  f  /         .    ^  7^(1)  Ye^  £ZP^J^ 

Were  there  any  occupations  pissing  f rom^SIGI  that  you  were  interested  InL^ 

_^nXy  Yes   .    .  (2)  No 


If  yes,  name  them: 


p^tic 


68.    Compared  to  other  kinds  of  occupational  inf ormatiori,  ha&?»would  you  rate  the  occu- 
pational information  presented  in  SIGI? 


^    tV-(I)  Better 


(2) -About  the  saoa  ^ 
0     (3)  Worse 

69.     SIGI  has  28  questions  you  can  ask  about  occupations. '*Are  tjier*  other  questions 
-  about  occupations  that  you  wish.  ha8  been  In  SIGl?«fr=^  (D  Yes   y£_(2)  No 

If  yes',  what  question (s)  would, you  add  to  the  SIGI^lst? 
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lable  15  (continued) 

70*    How  would  you  rate  SIGI's  writing  style'  and  vocabulary?         ^  ' 
(1)  Too  difficult 

Yf  (2)  Just  right  "  ^  \  /  • 

(o  (3)  Too  sinple  ^  •  *        «  .  \ 

7J^  Bid  you  find  sexual,  racia,  or. other  bias  in  SIGH^^y  ^es  ^£^^ 

i  . —         ^  '  * 
If  yes,  give-examples I  '  ^ 


72.  Below  is  a  list  of  probleiis  that  may  have  occurred  in  using  SIGI,    Check  any 
that  you  experienced:    -yt^'-*.  ^/  » 

"  /J   (1)  I  did  not  understand  some  of  the  directions. 
/27  (2)  The  writing  on  the  screen  strained  my  eyes. 
"7^  (3)  I  tiad  to  wait  too  long  for  an  appointment  to  use  SIGI. 

(4)  There  was  too  jnuch  reading.  ^ 
^7  (5)  I  feltT=ushed  while  using  SIGI.  .  ,  * 

]]^(6)  The  computer  broke  down  while  I  was  using  SIGI. 
^  (7)  The  writing  on  the  screen  was  jumbled.  * 

(8)  I  wanted  to  sign  off  SIGI,  b4t  couldn't,                                          *    ,  , 
/.3  (9)  Other  (please  ejcplain:         .   =  ^ 

73.  Hovr  often  did  you  request  a  print-out  on  SIGI?  oi>  ^  ^9 
^/  (1)  Frequently 

(2)  Soraetimes 

;U  (3)  Once  or  twice  .  ^ 

(P  (4)  Never  -  i  •         ,        .  •  ^ 

74.  After  usin^  the  co^uter,  did  ypu  do  anything  to. get  more  ^^f^^^^^^  "^^^^ 


^-^uw.i...,  If  yes,  what  did.  you  do?  ^'^  • 

(1)  Read  '  . 

(2)  Spoke,  to  people  in  tha  occupation 

(3)  Used  audiovisual  material      '  x  * 
^   (4>' Other  (please  explain:   .  —  ^  — K 

"76.  How  much  time  did  you  spend  on  SIGI?'W=' -S"^ 
y  ,  /  (1)  1-2  hours  f 

7^  (2)  2-4  hourfi  .  ^  *  ' 

/  V  y  (3)  4-6  hours  or  mor^  , 

'  77.    Did  you  go  all  l^he  wa:y  through  SIGI  (including  the  Strategy  «ectijp)?^^-  ^^^^ 


use  SIGI?  -^-^S^  "^^^ 


78.  Over  how  many  sessions  did  you 
j/p)  One'  *    •  ^  ,  ^,  .  } 

. .  /V^l)  Two      .  '  ^  .  * 

22^3)  Three  or  more 

79.  Do  you.think  you  would  profit  from  further  u4|^of^^GI?     £3(1)  Yes     '^TjX)  No 

80.  If  J^es,  how  many  additional  sessions  would  you  like?  -n^  -  J 
rd)  One                            -  .  . 
1(2)  Two            ...                              ...      .  ' 

^(3)  Three  or'  more  •  .  . 
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Table  15  (continued)  , 

81,  Which  sections  would  you  use  most?    22?'  -  ^^-^ 
'/^(l)  Values  ' 

^/  (2)  ).ocale                                                                   -             ^                .        .  - 

■^7(3)  Cornpnre 

V7(A)  ?r&iJiction                                            •        '       ,                      •       -       .  ^ 

(5)  Planning  " 

//  (6)  Strategy        ^                                                  '       .  ^ 

82.  Is  there  anything  SIGI  didn't  cover  that  you  would  like  it  to  cover?    ^  ' 

L  (1)  Yes        "fr-iX)  No 

If  yes,  please  ^xplain: 


83.    Is  tTiere  any  area  you  wish  SIGI  had  covered  more  fully?  ^/  (1)  Yes     V/ (2)  No 


If  yesj^^pi^^e  explain:  "  ^ 


84.  .VTnat  did  you  like  best  about  SIGI?    (check  one  only)        ^  7*/- 
{X)  Learning  about  my  values  * 
'<^3  (2)  ^Finding  occupations  that  fit  my  va^es  ^ 
(3)  Getting  occuMftional  in^ormatfpny 
-3  W  Getting  glna^  predictions 
^      ZJLS^y  Leamin^*-wKat  courses  to  take  to  prepare  for  an  occupation 
^  (6)  Learning**  sjjiuitegy  for  making  decisions 
f  (7)  Lemming  how  values  affect  de^sions 
^  ^4^(8)  Jbther  (please  explain:  3  '  


85.    What  you  did  on*  SIGI  was  completely  priv6te»^    How  Import ant^a-tMs-fSct  to  you  ? -^i^s^rTV^ 
0  *  1  '  2  -3      *  .     .   4  • 

.^,1  .1     -)  .   i  I    ■  I   ^  ■  ' 

privacy  ^^c      -  *  J7     .    6  //  6> 


^  made  no 
•difference 


(b  very 
^  *      ^  *  Important 


'86.   '^Have  you  adviseU  friWs  at  your  collegcsjto  use  SIGI?  7^  U)  Yes   _^^(2)  No' 

87»    If  yes ,*how.  many?  „  ^        ^-  * 

/^(3)  6  or*  more  '     ^  •     "  ^  , 

^88.  Is  there  anythi/ig  else  yoa  vould  like  to  tell  us  that  would  help  us  improve  SICI? 

 :i   (    '   :  _: 


•r^T^   r 

1^' 
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Table  I 6 

Experimental  Students'  Responses  to  Open-Ended  Items 
*on  the  Questionnaire  • 


'  Question  //65  (Purpose  of  Appolntii^t  with  Counselor) 

How  many  years  of  education  for  certain  occupations?  ; 
Possible  summer  job  for  experience. 

Picking  a.  major,  *  '  '  *  * 

J     •  '  Ch^ngln^  a  major. 

-»;ffestlon^//67  (Occupations  of  Interest  Ml&slng-Prom  SIGI)^  - 

,        '    School  administration.  *  •      '  *    ,  • 

Personnel  Interviewing*  •       . •       •   *      •  '  ^ 

Display  man*  '      /  *  ^ 

^  Farming.  '    '  ^  J      '  , 

Teaching 'speech  orv  theater. 
Range  ^manager , 
Agronomist* 

*  Director — theater  and  film.   ,  •  ' 

Internist.        ^  *  *     *  .  '      ♦  , 

Podiatrist, 
.    '      Botanist,  -  .  ^ 

Occupations  ^  history*  •  '  .  . 

Certified  occup'at'lonal  therapist  assistant  ^(COIA)  .  ^ 
.Crafts  designer. 

Question  //69  (Additional  Questions  Students  Would  Ll^e  to  Ask) 

How  can  occupations  combine  different  intarefsts?^    [l*e,,  math, 

writing,  teaching]'*    '  .   /  , 
Course  curriculum* 

More  specific  information  on  courses* 
/     Regional  information* 
-  How  long  before  .you  are  able  to  be*  in  the  job—some  jobs  have 

internships  which  SIGI  didn't  mention* 
'  Would  like  more  questions,  and  have  them  asked  more  quickly. 
Do  you  have  a  lot  of' travel  on*  the  job?  ^ 

What, are  tfhe' ways  to  better  one's  education  to  fit  the  occupation? 

\    Question  //71  (Examples  of  Bias  in  SIGI) 

When  examples  of* make-believe  jobs  were^giveni  they  usually 

applied  to  males.  »  '  , 

Theifact  that  .the  pomputer  assumes  you' know-^rour  values  and  can 

^sily  rank  t.hem-'for  determining  a  career*    I  can't  yet  do 
.  this  and  I'm  sure  others  can't  either. 
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Table  l6  (continued)^ 


Question.  //72    (Other  Probl^ms^tn  Using'  SIGI)  '  -  . 

t  -  * '  * 

Wanting  to  go  iJack  and  start  over  after  I  had  started.  (Mentioned  by.  2  students  0 

Too  many  explanations.  ^'  ^  * 

Wanted  a  choice  not  listed ♦  '  '       ,  . 

♦  !        Had  to  sign^ff  too  soon.     Wanted  to  question  SIGI 'more,, 

.I^felt  a  bit  rushed  because  I  wanted  to  read  everything  carefully, 
but  -I  knew  I  only  had  an  hour  (at  each  session),  and  that  I, 
shoi^d  get  done  with  a  particular  section  before* my  time  expired, 
(it  cook  me  four  one-hour  'sessions ,    Most  people  in  my  class 
only  needed  three  sessions,) 

The  prediction  system  didn't  work  properly  on  grade  pr^dictipns 
^f  or  courses .  •         •  "  '  \ 

I  didn't  want  a  lot  of  the zprintouts  I  got.    The  Machine  automatically 
printed  them,    (Mentioned  by  3  students,)  *  i 

Wanted  printouts  of  son^e  things. 

Getting  repeats  of  printouts. 

Helper  never  came  on  time. 

Too  slow,  too  many  printouts. 

Big  mess  with  scheduling  it,  and  I  never  finished  all  the  way. 
Question  #75  (Other  St^ps  Taken  to  Get  More  information  After  Using 'SIGI) 

■s 

.  Counselor,  (Mentioned  by  2  students;) 
Sent  away  for  information.      "     -  '  *  '  • 

^       Taking' '^career^choiGe'*  class. 
Made  use  of  the  career  center, 

^rote  to  the  schools  which  had  the  affiliated  program. 
Question  //82  (Additional  Topics  SIpI  Could  Have  Covered)  '  ^ 

More  detailed  information  on  careers,  ^  . 

Remark^about  other  values  such  as  home  life,  etc,»'  that* 
can  add  to  the  prediction, 
^  I  didn't  answer  steps  4,  5,  &  6  sd  I  really-can't  answer  that. 
It  lacked  some  occupations  I. would  have  ^ijced  to  have  examined. 
Prediction  area  needed  more  explanation,  ^  ,       .  * 

Question  //83  (Areas^That  Should  Have  Been^Covered  More  Fully)  ^ 

ggcision-making  proces.s  .and  values^  section,  *  v  ,  ^ 

Prediction:  It -was  di:^flcult  to  Understand  its  purpose, 

and  the  directions,  (Mentioned  by  2  students,)  .  -  •    ,  '  . 

Give  schools  listed 'in  other  states  that  have  good  programs  , 

for  your  field  of  interest,      ^        .  . 
Job  opportunities  in  other  states, 

♦  Courses  in  which  I  must  enroll  to ^prepare  for  an  occupation.- •  . 
More  time  to, go  through^' all  the  28  occupational  questions.'  '  ' 

Each  session  is-just  an  hour.  (Mentioned  by^2  students,)  , 
Strategy,  prediction,  plarviing.'     '  ' 

In  strategy,  I  wish  SI-GI  would  give  fuller,  better  ^reasons  for  *  ^ 

its  value  ratings  on  particular  occupations. 
Give* more  about  the  occupation,  '  • 

■  153  • 


,  Table  16  (continued) 

•  / 


Question  //84  (Other  Things  Liked  Best  About  >SIGI)  o 
*       *♦  • 
'  That  I  could  easily  understand  my  values  when  I  saw  what  they 
brought,  *         '  ^ 

Mostly  the  fun  of  handling  a  computer  since  1  couldn't  apply 
the  other  features  because  of  lack  of  values  ranking. 


^  Some  of  the  .responses  have  been  edited  slightly 


In  some,  cashes  students  suggested  occupations  c^j^nnovations  already 
in  SIGI. 


1 


-  ( ■ 
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Table  17 


Suggestions,  for  Improvements  in  SIGI  Given  by 
Experinentals  in  Response  to  Question  //88 


I  would  ifei^^e  IJked  more  time,     I  had  to  sign  off  too  soon. 


;  *I  wouTa^^l^^ro  "S^ee  ^nxDnre  speclal±zed-"xrccupations- put  into  SIGI,  like 
^^"^ 'cert^n^^ci^nd  of  doctor  or  lawyer.    Not  jiJtet  a  general  heading. 


^Good  systfem,  \  Needs/ b(5^,be  gearftJ  to  4-year  school  and  cover^all  the 


majors  ,^fered  in  ^is  school.     Needs  to  relate  more,  to  ^this  school, 

, Grade  B — .  ,  .  ' 

(a)    There  should  definitely^  be  more  term'inajcfs^   No  one  should  be  forced  * 
to  end  their  ^session  in  the  middle  of  a*-SlGl^section,  "(b)  There  should 
be  an  abort  button  to  .get  out  of  certain  parts  of  SIGI,     I  went  through 
the  same^planning  section  twice  arid  got  duplicate  printouts  because  they  * 
were  mandatory,  (c)    Anyone  using  SIGI  for  a  complete  program    should  be 
required  to  talk* with  a  counselor.    This  would  enable  the  student  tp  re- 
solve certain  conflicts  which  the  compute^  cannot  resolve,  * 

-Advise  people  about  how  much  they  ..will  have  to  .complete  in  one  hour,     I..  (  . 
had  no  idea  how  the  thing  ran  until -it  was  all  over. 

Too  much  repetition.    CouW  get  to  the  point  faster, 

I  wanted  to  be  able  to  return  tb^the  compare  section  after  finishing  the 
planning  section  to  ask  some  moi:e  que/tions  about  other  occupations*    '  * 

'  System  is  really  great.     But  I  had  to  rush,  hardly  read  the  last  section,- 
If  there  was  only  more  time,  I  would  have  greatly  benefitted  from  SIGI, 

•  * 

Should  be  offered  to  juniors  and  seniors  in  high^achoQlj-  . 


^ '>Rfe^aciiiig- tke  raatretialwas'"  Boring  after  twb  1-hour  ^sessions  .  I  finished  *• 
SIGI.  My  third  time  I  would  hdve  liked  more  ans^fers  on  specific  questions 
In  my  maj 

-   Tiiue  should  not""*  be  timited  to  one-hour  per  visit,  -  Should  be  able  to  see 
•  SIGI  whenever  you  can,-   ^ome  people  are  faster  than  others. 


CoTigratffilations", 


(a)    Make  SIGI  more  conspicuous*.     I  haAre  friends  whp  heard  about  SIGI, 
but  didn*t  know  where  it  was  or  if  they  could*  use  it,  since  they  didn't 
have  the  career  choice  class",   (b)  It  was  very  helpful  to  me.  . 

(a)  SIQI  was  very^help!&ul  in  finding  mt  about  my  values,  I  neyer  .con- 
sidered or  knew  how  important  your 'values  we.re..ln-.job  decision-making, 

(b)  .  I  enjoyed  the  use  of  SIGI  and  liave -^.eaXRed  a  IdJ:, 


/ 


Table  17  (continued) 


Enjoyed  the  use  of  SIGI  and  hope  it  works  for  many  others. 
The  program  was  excellent. 
'   SIGI  helped  me  reject  some  occupations  and  consider  others. 
It  w^s  *great  and  fun^  .  ^ 

Even- though  J  was  .impatient  when  SIGI  automaticallyl.Mde  a  printout  later ,  

I  found  that  I  appreciated  this  reference.  '  *  . ' 

(a)     If  the  function -of  SIGI  is  to  help  students  think  about  their  future,  ^ 
become  better  aware  of  what  their  values  are  and  how  they  rank  them>  and 

'   have'a  .better  id^a  of  what  direction  they  are  facing,  then  I  think  SIGI  is  ^ 
working  (or  can  work),  and  is  definitely  worthwhile,   (b)     I  don't"  think  ^ 
the  SIGI  program  is  perfect.    I  think  that  sometimes  it  spejids  too  much  time 

*  trying  to  explain  something—usually  through  examples  At  some  point  a 

good  idea  would  be  to  give  the  srtudent  the  bptioh  of  go^^ng  on~to  the  point 
of  the  whole  example  (relating  careers,  college  courses,  etc.),  if  he  feels 
£hat  he  understands  what  is  goi^  on.     If  he  still  desires  some  clarification 
and  filrther  examples,  then  he  «  continue  with  what  SIGI  is  in  the  process 
oi.  doing*    This  option^  could  save  some  (wdsted)  time. 

(a)    A  lot  of  the' information  given  (by  SIGI)  I^lcnow  I  could  have  gotten  from 

the-vario\is -books  at' the  Career  Center.    But, it  is  easier  to_^see  the  info  rma-  ^ 

-tion  right  in  front  of  you  and  be  quickly  foupd  for  you  instead  of  tiijding 
,  the  books.     In  thJt  respect  SIGI  is  a  tSlme  saver.     (Also)  I  feel  confident 
that  the  information- given  (in  SIGI)  is  current,  whereas  with  books  it> might 
not  be' fully  uf>  tdMate,  (b)  -  I'm  probably  .one  of  the  few  that  (SIGI)  dfdn  t  - 
help.    This  is  because  it  is  hard  for  m^  to  make  decisions  and  therefore  to 
decide  the  highs  and  lows  of  the  different  values.    After  I  marked  them  the 
best  I  could  for  the  fi?st  time^I  .was  told  by  SIGI  that  my  specifications 
were  too  rigid  and  no  occupatiiii  would  fit.     I  know  I  have  learned  to  rank 
.    my  values  to  know  what  I'd  likfe  to  do.     I  wish  someone  or  thing. could  help 

■JUS  '.'mixed  up«  ones'!  sort  out  our  valifes  so, something  like  SIGI  wo.uld  help, 
■    (c  )  •  i '  m"  no  t "s ur e '  wha£  'I '  d  like  t do '  as  'a    ob  atid^  Chos e"  things'  I  ^  -  do-oti  " 
the  side,  -(d)     I  don'.t  know  if  SIGI  could  do' it  or  not,   (but  I  would  like  to) 
have  a  program  designed- for  showing  students  other  types  of  schools  and  their 
curriculum,  i;e.,  technical  schools,  etc....  I  can't  firtd...  A  list  of  schools 
'like  you  can  for  colleges  and  universities....  Besides  technical  training,  -   -  ^  ' 
, where  do  people  go  who  want  to  be,  for  instanrce,  a  baker?,  and  (e)    Thank  you  ^ 
'for  letting  me 'express  myself  and  be  ^  part  of  the  SIGI  program.  ^ 


4- 


^  Some  pfrthe  responses  have'^een  edited  slightly, 
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T^ble  IQ:    SIGI  EVALUATION  QUEStlONHATRE 
FOR  COUNSELORS 


BAOCGROUND  INFORMATION 


1^ 


3, 


What  percent  of  your  time  do  you  spend  In 
xareer  counseling  (as  opposed  to  personal 
couQselln'g,  academic  advisement,  etc,)? 

25X  or  leas 
/  (3)  25~50X 
0  (4)  50-75Z 
0  (5)  75-lOOZ 

On  the  average,. how  many  students  do  you 
se^  each  week  for  career  counseling? 
(1)  None 
1-5 
5-10 
10-20 

TSZJre 

Row  long  are  nost  sessions  for  career  counseling? 
^    (1)  less  that  30  minutes  [ 
//   (2)  3Q  minutes  to  an  hour 
/    (3)  one  to  cvo  hours 


Please  Indicate  whether  you  agree  or  dl&agree  with  c*ch  of  the  fallwlng  statements  aboui 
tooTpiTter-based  guidance  systems,        ^  ^  


/  JO 
0  '  0 


Agree      Plsagree       Not  sure 

A.    Computcx-bosed  guidance  systems  arc  a  passing  fad.  0  — 2- 

t 

5.  Computer-based  guidan^tor^ systems  can  relieve  counselors 
of  many  routine  duties,  Iftaving  more  tine  for  profes- 

sional  counseling  "activities,  '    —2-  - 

6,  Computer-based  guidance  systetRS  are  a  potential  threat 
to  the  jobs  of  counselors^ 

7-.  '  I*  wiir  probably  ne^^ei*' make*  mach  usa  of  computer-based 
^ guidance  systems  in  £y  work  with  students* 

8*    Computcr-bcaed  guidance  systems- are  capable  of  helping  ^ 
student  J^make^  rational  career  decisions*  *  /  3_  _£L 

ZXPERIENCE  WITH  SICI   '       •  i  - 

9.    Have  yoit  attended  a  SlCl  Couflselors'^  Workshop?.  (1)  Tes  No 

10.  Have  you  had  a  chance  to  use^Sl'Cl  yourselff  /  VW)  Tes  No 

11.  If  so,  which  of  the  SIGI  subsystems  have  you  been  througli?  ^ 

Once        More  than  once 

<i)  VA1.UES         r  -f^ 

(2)  LOCATE  r  ^ 

(3)  COMPARE      ■     9  ^ 

— •  (4)  PRTDicriON    y  :2J  i 

(5)  PLANNING         7  ^ 

(6)  STRATEGY  6 


Copyright  (C)  1975  by  Educational  Testing  Service.    All  rights  resep/ed. 
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\able  18  (continued) 


12.    Have  you  referred  students  to'SIGI? 
If  SQ,  how  aany?  , 


//  iX)  Jes  ^  X'>)  No 


For  what  reasons?^ 


13.  How  have  most  students  at  your  college  reacted  to'SIGI? 

//  (1)  Favorably  ^  '       '  • 

"^^(2)  Unfavorably  "  * 

/   (3)  No'  opportunity  to  observe 

14.  Have  students  come  to  you  with  thelr'SIGI  printouts?  (1)  Tes  ^{2)  No 
What  problems,  if  any,  have  you  had  in  helping  students  interpret  their  printouts^ 


15.    Have  students^ come  to  you  with  problems  related  to  use  of  the  SIGI  terminals? 

^    (1)  Ye«  _il(2)  No 


.If  so,  what  kinda  of  problems  have  they  encountered?^ 


Prior  t»  having  SIGI  at  your  cpllege.  to. what  /Jegrec  was  each  of  the  following^Item^ie- 
22)  a  problem  to  you  in  your  role  as  a  counselor?  -  , 


Major  >i 
probl^ 

mnor 
problen 

Ho\ 
problCB 
A  \ 

Not  relevant 
to  me 

16. 

Getting  stTidents  to'  read  occupational 
inf oroation.     ^       ^              »  ' 

-  0 

I 

Keeping  up-to-date  on  occupational 
Informaclott. 

± 

Q 

-  

Identifying  sources  if  occupational 
^information. 

"  _/_ 

Finding  tine  to  see  all  the  students 
who  want  the  help  of  a  counselor. 

'  / 

0 

20. 

Identifying  students  who  need  help 
with  their  educational  and  o^ccupa- 
tional  plans. 

/                   ♦  * 

0 

21. 

Selecting  appropriate  ptograas  of 
study  for  students*  career  goals.' 

/ 

A. 

3 

22.  Other: 


23.    Has  SIGI  had  an  impact  on  any  of  the  above  problems?'       _^(r)'Tes  O   (2)  No 

If  so,  which  ones?    (Circle  responses.)    (16)    (17)'  (18)    (19)    (2Q)  (21)    (22)  , 

Please  explain;^  

158,/    •  • 
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Table  18  (cpntlnued) 


Bave  you  noticed  a  change  In  any  of  Che  following  (Items  24-27)  now  Chat  SIGI  1>  available 
CO  acudents  at  your  .college? 


Increase 

Decrease 

No 

change 

No  opportunity 
to  ^t)serve  «• 

24* 

Number  of  students  you  are  able  to  see^ 

3 

,   0  ' 

25. 

Amount  of  time  you  spend  doing  'caretr  < 
counseling* 

'__/_ 

/ 

'  /  *  ^ 

re. 

Length  of  caaser  counseling  selisions* 

/ 

27': 

Quality  of  group  dlacuaaloas  about  values 
and  career  decisions.  * 

0 

28* 


Do  you  know  which  of  your  students  have  used  SIGI  and  vhlch  have  not? 

^  .  f  (1)  Yes  ^       3    (2)  No 

If  aot  In  your  opinion  do  students  who  have  used  3IGI  rate  higher  ^han  students  who 


have  not  used  It  In  their  ability  to: 

(1)  express  clearly  the  sat  laf  act  Ions  they  wapt  from 
an  occupation?  - 

(2)  %tate  their  primary  occupational  choice? 

(3)  mention  alternative  possibilities?  ^ 

(A)  Indicate  sound  reasons  for  their  preference? 

(5)  Ihow  they  are  weM^^^ormed  about  their  first-* 
chalet  occupat  Ion?  . 

(6)  decide  what  programs  -of .study  are  suitable  for 
e^ch  occupation  being  considered? 

(7)  evaluate  their  chancea  of  success ^In  programs 
being  considered?  ^ 


ye« 


No*- 

0 

- 

± 

/  ' 
/ 


No  opportunity 
to  observe 

JO* 

J 


1^ 

w 


29. 


Bov  do  you  think  students  should^  gain  access  to  ^IGI?    (Check  one  or  Aore^) 

(ly  Terminals  should  be  available  to  student  a  on  a.  first-cone,  first-served 
'^^Vi^Q^is^        follow-up  sessions  ylth  counselors  ahould  be  optional* 
(2)  Students  should  be  required  during  their  first  year  of  college  to  use  SIGI 
and  schedule  ^follow-up  session  with  a  couiiselor* 
'      (3)  Counselors  sWpuld  refer  students  to  SIGI  and^requlre  a  follow-up  session 

J  A       Afterward*     J    ^       ^         '            ^           •   .  1       i  1        ^      u  '^.^^ 
y SIGI  should  be  used  as  part*  of  a  career ^Idance  unit  in  a  classroom  course* 
(5)  Other;     '  .  ^     -   '  *  


■A-  ■■  ^— 


SOGCBSTIOWS  FOR  IMPROVEMDrr 


30*    What  occupations  do  atud^enta  frequently        about  tbst  are  mlaslng  froM  SilGI? 


.   :  r—  ^ 


31*    Are  tbere  other  additional  occupations  that  you- would  like  to  see  Included  in  SIGI? 

g)  Yes         ^    (2)  No  - 


If  so,  please  list  theat 

9 


3^«    Are  SlGI*s  writing  style  and  vocabulary  appropriate  for  your  students? 

f    (1)  Yes  O    (2)  No 

If  not,  what  changes  would  you  suRgest?   


r 
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Tables  18  (continued)  '  / 


33.    How  does  the  occupational  Informitloa  la  SICI  coapara  to  other  sources  available  to 
students  at  your  coUegs?  ,  . 

JOJX)  Bot:er-  ,  ^  >  « 

/  (2)  About  the  laaq  ,  ' 

■  O  (3)  Worse 


34.  Wd  you  find  any  sexual,  ridal,  or  other  bias  In  SICI?  ^  "2^1)  Yes  /a  (2)  No"'* 

If  60 »  give  exaaples;   ^   .  .   ^   ^ 


35*  What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  Improvlog  SIGI»'the  Randbook  for  Counselors,  or  the 
Counselors*  Workshops?^  [  . 


OPTIOHAL  IKrORHATIOW  .  » 

Members  of  the  SIGI  research  staff  are  especially  Interested  In  hearing  about  any 
personal  experiences  which  you  or  your  colleagues  may  have  had  In- working  with  SIGI,  Please 
us^  the  space  below  to  record  any  observations,  .amusing  anecdotes,  stude^ta*^  coccments,  etc., 
which  you  would  like  to  share  with  us. '  ' 


r 


1  > 


Nane; 


CoUtge: 


PLEASE  RCTUBH  YOUR  QUESTIONHAIRE  IK  THE  EHVELOPE  PROVIDED 

THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION        .  160 


Table  19 


Counselors'  Responses  to  Open-Ended  Items 


Lprs ' 

on  \the^ Counselors '  Questionnaire 


a 


Question* 12  (Reasons  for  Referring  Students  to  SIGI) 

•To  familiarize  him  with  a  decision-making  strategy  appropriate  --v 
for  career  choice.         *  "  "  ' 

Primary  reason  is  usually  value  clarif ication.^^^SIGt  savers  me 
the  time  and  does  a  better^  job  at  that  than  I  can;  usually.  'l  never 
recommend  the  'Values'*  subsystem  by  itself,  however,  because  I  find  the  . 
whole  program  ve^y  helpful  and  timesaving.  '    ^  \ 

.  ^  To  explore  career  options,  especiall-y  in  relation  tp  choosing  a 
maj»or.  *  •         ,  * 

They  were  confused,  uncertain  of ,  values ,  hafl  limited  occupational, 
and  educational  options.  I  '  ^ 

Concerns  associated  with  choice  of  ^ollege  ynajor .  ' 
^        Clarify  values — -.^find  out  what  occupations  relate  to  values. 

For  them  to  explore  their  valufe  system  and  to  gather  basic  in- 
formation for  career,  exploration  purposes.  »    *  •  ^ 

Generally  these  are  undecided  or  indecisive  students,  usually 
with  no  declared  major,  freshmen  or  sophomores    who  seem  to  need 
either  broadening'  of  alternatives  or  narrowing  and  sharpening  their 
choice  processes.      '  ^  . 

Clarify  values.^     .  '  -  '  ;i  ' 

Career  decision-making.  *  ^  ^ 

Adjunctive  .service  to  counselor  center.    Ma^n,  goals  were  '(1)  value  ex- 
ploration—continued in  cQunseling,  (2)  increase  students'  information  'about 
general  occupational  interests,  and  (3)  specific  information  about  ISU's  ^ 
curriculum^ — how  s^tudent  might  do.  '  .         /  ^ 

*  -  -  M     :^  ^  ^-  -/i  .  .      .  ^  /  T'^'  ^  ^'^  ' 

Question  r4  (groblfems  "Associated  with  Prdntoutsy        -  * -.^ 

^^^..^  ifon^  (2  responsj^s).  . 

,iSIGI  printoutsCWy  have  little,  impact  on  the  dependent  and  in-7 
decisive  student.  ,  ,  " 

"   Inconsistences  between  values  and' jobs — says  these  are  "mjt  values," 
but  1  don't  like  the  jobs  that  relate  to  them. 
Too  much  detail..         *      .  ^ 


Question  15. -(Problems  Associated  witli  'the  Terminals)  v 

■  '  .  i  .1 

Non-retrievab le^ error .  ^«  '  .  \ 

*  ,    We  h^e  student- advisors  and  secretaries  who  t^ke  care^  of  SIGI. 
I  am  ntS^^'^owicdgealble  about  this.     *  * 

Problems  with  printing.  ..JDomputer  not  operational  .at  achedul'ed 
times.  *  '  ^      •  " 

'  Time  Out  errors,  can't  getnrints^  etc.  ^ 
These  are  referred  to  ou/^eople  directly  On  site  in  our  couns.eling 
centei?^  *  ■  n 


7 
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'Question,  22  (Other  Problems  Associated  with- Cayeer  Counseling  ' 

■  No  responses.  '    '  .  • 

Question  2S  (Impact  of  SIOI  on  ^^ounselingo Problems)  ' 

•    ^  SIGa^fe^s  to  motivate  students  to  seek  additional-<information. 
(Ref<rt«<5^feg^o  //^O] — We  now  offer  a  career  development  class  which 
uses  SIGI/as^^ami  adjunct..    We  are  attrae^ng  students  who  need  help  in 
this  ^rea^  biit  who  would  be  uulikely^  to  c^e  to  the  counseling  center 
per.  se.  ^  ^  . 

Question^2'9,  Item  5  (Other  Wa/s  of  Making  SIGI  Available  to  Students) 

SIGI  should  be  u^d  as  the  basis  of  a  '^packaged'*  group  experience — 
about  3  sessions  rymiing  concurrtftntly  or  after  SIGI.     The^  activities 
could  be  similar        those  in  the  classroom  course. 

I  think  a  cdinbination  of  3,  and '4  and  .even  1  and  2  is 'appropriate. 
^  Use  of  SIGI  shouM  be' voluntary ;  follow-up  "vith  counselor  or  group 
experience  strong\y  urged* if  not  required < 

Combination c  .  . 

«      Terminals  could  be  available  on  a  first-come  basis  witTi  mandatory 
follow- up, either  in  a  career  group  or  wit;h  a  counselor.  » 

Question  30  (Occupations  Suggested  by.  Students  for  Addition  to  SIGI) 

Wildlife  conservationist,  health -education,  additional. teaching 
fields.         .  "  ^ 

^  Ask  more  about  what  is  -available  in  certain  fields  rather  than 

specific  occupations/ 


'    Specif ic,sub^ie>ds  of  some  of  the  broader  occupations  (e.g., 
/  psychologist)'.  *  . 

I  do  not  know,  b€ijcause  I  have  had  only  minimal  contact  with  SIGI 
^  .  and  with  students  whp ^have  used  SIGI. 

"         .1  haven't  done  career  counseling  wil!h  enough  students  who  have 
tised  SIGI  to  answer  this. 

Question  31 ^ (Occupations  Suggested  by  dounselors  for  Addition  ^o  SIGI) 

'  Not  aware  of  ajiy  y^t.  >  >i 

'Sever^al  hundred.  ^  . 

Specific  subfield  of  some  of*  the  broader  occupations  (e.g. , 
psychologist).  ''^"'^ 
.  *  ^k)re  occupat^ions  which  require  a  4-year  degree;  fewer  re,quiring  " 
a  2-year  degree.    ^    '       \.         ^  *•  ''^  <s 

Question  32  (Suggested  Changes  in  Writing  Style) 
Reference  to  community  college.' 

Even  though  we  use  SIGI  with  all  levels  «at  4-ye^r  college, 'the 
^  <  vocabulary  does  not  seem  to  be  any  p3?oblem,  *     •  '      ,  . 


1  c 


ERIC 


^  ■     •  .  162 
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Table  19  (continued) 


Question  34  (Examples  of  Bias  in  SIGI)  ^r' 

*  V  K 

Sexual. 

More  hon-4-year  college  than  4-year  college  careers  included- 
need  to  expand  options  further,  "  '  * 

None  that  has  been  detrimental/   I  have  talked  with  clients  about 
sex  bias  in  occupational  fields  as  a  result  of  career  exploration,  how- 
ever . 

Question  35  (Suggestions  for  Improvement) 

-  •        '      ^        ,       *  <&)  1»        *  , 

*    SIGI — add  significafit  number  of  occupations. 

None  at  the  moment,     I  may  have  after  more  experience  with  SIGI, 
Have  not  seen  Handbook  or  attended  workshops,     I  don't  know-  if 
it's  feasible  to  change,  but  I  found  the  prog/am  somewhat  repetitious 
when  I -recycled  thrpugh' various  sections,  with  some  information^ appear- 
ing again  an*d  a^ain.    Maybe  this  could  be  short-cutted. - 

♦''I  need  more  exposure  to  it  iti  .my  worki)efore  I^oould  offer  help 
in  the  improvement  area,     I  am  reaJly  pleased  with  our  progress  with 
it.'  I  plan  to  help  teach  our  Career  Choice  class  next  semester.  That 
should  give  me  aji  intense  experience  with  SIGI's-use. 

I  have*  not'  seen  the  handbqok  nor  have  I  been  to  an  ETS  workshop, 
I  did  attend  training  sessions  sponsored  by*  the  staff  i^orking  with 
SJCJl  h^re  at  ISU,     The  major  i^n-house  need  is' for  additional  terminaJL^. 

flcrw  of  users  is  h^gh,  and  fhere  is  little  oppolrtunity  to  exp^d 
witllout\^yrrher  terminal  space,     (Obviously,  this  is*  an  internal  budget 
ai^ttet  but  itjdoes  affect  the  use  and  riumber  of  referrals  to  SIGI;  why 
refer  Y  studeirt..^i>t^ere  is  no  time  to  use  it? 

Qpilonal  Information 


ERIC 


I  enjoyed  the  values  section.  Students  stick  with  the  package — 
there  seem  t,o  be  .few  dropouts.  I  hefven't  had  miich  contact  with  SIGI 
so  can't  be  specific  here;  I  have  heard  that  students  like  it, 

I  work  witti^IGI  and  career  exploration  on  a  somewhat  limited 
l^asis,     I  believe  Don  Cochraft  and  our  staff  have  clone  .an  excellent  job 
in  developing  career  development  experiences  to  cover  a  broad  range  of 
student-career  difficulties.     I  am  ^ure  he  and  our'^staff  will  continue 
to  do  a  creative  job  in  using  SIGI  in  our  total  career  development  program. 

One  student,  in  playing  around  with  thje  Prediction  system,  said 
that  he  found  the  prediction  for  a  course  was  entirely  biased  only  oh 
his  i>rediction  of  his  own^  success.     T  don't  know  if  this^was  supposed 
to  be  true  or  not,  but  I  thought  that  various  factors  were  combined  in 
.predicting  grades, 

"It  really  is  a  relief  fo  have  some  confirmation  that* I'm  heading  in 
'    the* right  direction," — ISU  junior  planning  on  graduate  schbol  but  wonder^ 
ing  if»  he  was  making  an  appropriate  choice;  "It  really  opens  up  possi- 
bilities I'hadn't  even  considered  for  myself/^ — ISU  sophomore.  [After 
"^quoting  these  students,  the  counselor  continued.]    SIGI  has  made  career 
counseling  more  enjoyable  for  me  because  I  disliked  having  to  do  //IjS 
17,  ^nd  18.     I  four^d  repeated  routine  value  clarification  boripg. 
a  clinical  psychologist  who  prefers  to.  keep  up  to  date  on  that  liter 
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Table  19  (continued) 

»  • 

 .  r-n^ 

ture  and  who  prefers  to  help  clients  deal  with  the  more  complex  matters 
than  what  a  c^-r£ain  occupation  has  to  offer,  per  se»  lOnee  the  client  has 

at  information i  for  ins4:ance,  I  can  enjoy  helping  tne  person  look  more 
±\  depth  as  to  how  that  occupation  might  relate  to  his  needs  arid  limita- 
tions, etc.     I  would  not  v/ant  to  do  career  counseling, without  SiGI  now.  , 
I'm  spoiledl  • 

a  '  ~ — ^  \  ^ 

Some  of  the  responses  have  been  edited  slightly.  '       '  ' 
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Table  110 


Breakdown  of  Sample  by  Age,  Sex,  and  Enrollment  Status 


Factor 


Age 

18  or  under^ 
19-21 

•  25  or  over 


49,9 
33,6 

•  9,1 


Sex 
Male 
Female 


39,4 
60,6 


Enrollment  status 

About  to  enter                  ,  5.4 

1st  semester  or^  quarter  ,    36-, 5 

Completed  1  or  more  semester  50,7 

.Other           •     '    ^  7,4 


Table  111  *  ^ 

Initial  Status  with  Respect  to  ^areer  Decisions 


*     GcNfcK^L    I'^n    CF  ^"mAT   I   U>^^T»  2:95 

WOULD  KNOW  IF  I  SAW  IT.  3  5 

*     r«M    IN    THf:  OA.U.  67 

I  CAN  LIST  3  OCCUPATIONS.                '  ^6 

1    CTR  ?   CCCbF^TICiNS   ThAT   fIT.  74 

NOT    bUHt   TH£^    FIT   KY   VALl/hS.            ^  121 

I   NtLD   LOTf  CF    I NF  G  K  h  A  T  1 L    .  Z  76 

P'^FLICTION   CTATUS   (N=    i.C7   )•  t  r,li 

1  —  „  ^ 

PRFCICT   C^ADtS   IN  AnY  PK.feGi^Ai-..  .US 

i-'il-Dltl    cRADlS   I.N   SLHE  PKCr^At-iS*  '215 

CEMcRAl'  JDtA   OF  MY   tRAbLb.  1C2 

^    i   Cak 'T  Pt^fDICT   f  Y  ,L-.;tADr.o.  5A 

^f.'H  WrllCH  PkOGR/»>'  TC  EhttPLu  IN.  7? 
Gf-vfRAL    I!.*";  WHICH    ir.BcTT*     '           .  188 

^n^'lJ   KN,.;..    h  ICh  F  fu- b  .     C   T  f  ^  ' .  lu6 
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'Tabie  112  [ 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  the  10  SIGI  Values 


Unrestricted 


Restricted 


Value 


S.D. 


S.D. 


Income 

4 

92 

1 

66 

4.52 

1.61 

Prestige 

,  4 

.04 

1 

87 

-  3.09 

1.55 

Independence 

4 

.96' 

1 

62 

•  4.25 

1.54  ^ 

Helping  Others 

5 

.30 

2 

16 

4.7t) 

2.20 

Security  * 

5 

.22 

1 

81 

4.47 

1.66 

Variety 

5 

.30 

1 

74 

4.67 

1.63 

Leadership 

3 

.94 

1 

83 

3.24 

1.58 

Interest  Field 

5 

.86 

■  1 

62  _ 

5.53  . 

1.58 

Leisure 

4 

20 

69 

3.56 

1.51 

Early  Entry 

2 

75 

1 

97 

1.96 

1.63 

Students  weighted  e^ch  value,  on  a  scale  ranging  f^-om  0  (no  importance) 
to  8  (maximum  importance),  with  no  restriction  on  the\magnitude  of  the 
sum  of  Che  weights. 


Students  were  forced  to  adjust  their  value  weights  to, sum  to  exactly 
40  points.  ,     .  , 
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Table  113 

Frequency  with  Which  Each  of  the  Six.  \ 
Interest  Fields  Was  Selected 


Interest  Field  (N  =  856^)  ^    Freq^  %  • 

 ^  i  r 


Scientific 

118 

13.79- 

Technological 

40 

4.67^ 

Admihis  trative 

.  104 

12.15 

Personal  Contact 

,341 

39.84 

Verbal 

179 

20.91 

Aesthetic 

-•  74 

8.64 

^The  n  and  frequency*  represent  the  number  pf  times  fields  were  selected^. 
Students  may  choose  more  than  once-.  -^*  ^ 
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,     Table  114  . 
Frequency  with  Which  Values  Were  Used  for  Retrieval  in  Ldcate 


PRESTIGE.r 
INDEPENCtNCE. 
•-HELPING  OTfjFRS. 
SECURITY. 
VMIETY.  / 
LF-ADE^S-HIP. 
I^ITERtST  FIfLD. 
LEISURE. 
EARLY  ENTRY.  ' 


16i2 
6  9  7 

1535  • 
U'1 6  ■ 

1666  \ 
■7:^3  \ 
19U9 
897 
375 


11.20 
.  5.6*4 
12.17 
12.41 
11.45 
1  r.A  7 


1 


7.-2S 


^The  n  represents  the,  t/tal  number  of  selections,  not^the  number  of  s_tudents 
using  the  Locate  syst^. 


/ 


r 


r 
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Table  115 


/-<■  '{ 


Level  or  Category  of  Specification  Used  in  Locate 


>!V... 


INCCMF   L-EVfcL   SFtCS   (N=  1691—) 


LESS  THaN  ?8iQ00  IS  OK. 

HJRE  THAN  SSiOnO, 

—  MORE  THAN  $11iOQO. 

h'ORi:  THAN  $1  Si  000. 

h.-C^E  THAN  $2CiOaO. 


268 
6S,9. 
4  90 
194 


2,1-' 
15. «5 
A1  »IU 
28. 9i 
1 1  .47 


PRESTIGE  LEVFL.  SPECS-  ( N=  723   )    '  - 

.FELUU   AVtRAGE  IS  OK  .  . 
/Vb'WAGF  Af'CUNT. 
hO-'t    THAN   AVERAGE  AhuUNT. 
GREAT-  AMOUNT 

INDEPEnD'ENCL  LEVEL   SPECS  (N=   1S43  ) 


FREQ 

 X2 

29 

296 
95 

FKEO 


4.U1 . 
42. ia 
40. 9/. 
12.86 


PELOW    / VLP/CE   IS  OK . 
fV."KAGE  AMOUNT. 
^:0'?E  U<AN  AVLRAbE  AHUUNT, 
GRE#AT  AMOUNT 


LELOb-  AVERAGE' IS  OK . 
»,VERAGF.  A'fGUNT.^- 
hOt^E'  THAf<   AVERAi^g  AMOUNT, 
GREAT  AMOUNT 


69  , 
48?  > 
789 
■202 


HELP  INO.  OTh£?S  LEV.E^L  S  PEC  S   (  N=   t/^.S     }  .  ^  ,  FRfc^ 


78/ 
265 

6/6  •  - 


4.47 
31.  i1 
51.13 
13.09 

4. ,9^1 
1-6.69 
35.83 
^  4^2.57 


SFCURITY  LLVEL  oP'ECS   ( N=  U3?  ) 

EELOW    AVERAGE-  iV  OK . 
AVERAGE'  AKC-UNT. 
*     MORb  THAN  AVERAGE  AMOUNT. 
G^FaT  AhOUNT 


VAkIFTY   LtVtL  SPECS  (N==  1712  ) 


FhEQ 
,  49 

:;di 

■  620 
?C2 

FRtt 


3.4? 

^9*,18  . 
4  3...30 
1 U  • 


bEtuW  AVERAGE  I S  OK . 
AVEkAGE  AtiOUNT. 
r.ORE    THAt,   AV.LRA&E  AMOUNT. 
L-pEaT  ahcunt 

LEtOERShlP  LEVEL  SPECS   (N=  765  ) 

BELOir  AVER-Abfc  I  S-  OK  .  , 
/VPRAGF  AMOUNT. 
MORE   THAN  AVERAbt  AHCUNT. 
CEAT   A.hOUNT  ^ 


17 


53 
431 

■846 
402 

FREf: 

51 
261. 

3  59' 
1  i4 


1 .93 

2';.13-4i 

49.4a?> 

23.43 


) 


4.C5 
34.1' 
4  4'-.  5 1 

1  7;i2' 
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Table  115  (continued) 


INTEREST   FltLD  'SPFCS  ( N=  l'9>3  ) 

iCItNTTFIC.  • 
TECHNOLOGICAL.  ' 
/DMINISTRATIVE.  • 
^FElbbHH  CGNTACT. 
VE.^BAL. 
>ESTHETrC. 

"LFIlURL  LfVbL  i^PcCS   (N=  920  ) 

•  ;.MALL   AfCiUNT    IS   OK.  » 
LESS  THAN  AVERAGE  AhtOUNT.  ' 
AVERAGE  A>OUNir 
HORfc   THAN   AVtRAbc"  AMOUNT. 

EA^LY   ENTRY   LFVbL   SPECS  (N=   '3e  ) 

5  Ok  more  years. 

I  YfcARS. 

« i:  Off  3  Yh  <»R^  .    .  _ 

•|  Yt'AR  OH"  LE  SS.  . 


*FhEQ 

^34 
7G 

<?36 
103^- 

2u5 
.169 

FkEC 

24 
89 
577 

75 

'.  50 
c 


11.93 
1  2 .  i- .', 
10. 

-  y 

2.e1 
9,(7 
62.  7^ 
2^.GJ 


19,3"'' 
66.49 
12.89 

1  kd'K 


0 


,1^ 
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Table  116 


OCCUPATIONC  ""IN  LOCATL  •  NCV  ICt  TI 


;  C  CR   AhO  ACT  KL"Si#  . 
ADVLKT.I  Sli^C  (.(.VVUUlL^i^ 
A  IK  CONb>    hf.F  iUG  J    i   hllA  I, 

/RCIiITlCT.  V 
AUTCKu^MLt  oAKokCf^KTR. 

/V'l  CIVICS   T^"C!'N!CIAN»  • 
AIM  (  /oe  iLE  hi  CHAMC. 
/.  CTl  fjRH. 

bF/^T  iC  i;  '-(♦ 
b  CT  A  N  1  i>  1  » 

'T^CMI.m:   RE>AI?<  -TECff* 


l-t  S  i  G  liZ  ic  • 
£N£-  lf>i£cR"« 


-   U'<         OF  r'  i  Cr»;* 
-  b  ^•'iK    Tl  !  LLK* 

'cn-'^'ERC  3  /  L       T  1 

CHEKICAL 
•CHrKlST.. 
"CLERGY.  ' 

•      DEKTAL  i^CIS.Tf 

OEMTiSr 
.  -   DEWT--AL--h\GIf  i/iST 

.  "  b^s  '«r;TE-P.b«-.*i^  - 

.^A-fiCiift-  AJ»0  DANCING 
DCONOHI.^T  \    ^    •  . 

r  F  IC  h  A  <  A''  1. 1 


1  M»UbTF 


k  fCCHMlClA 
•M  C  I  /  N 


TEACHEft 


172. 
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Table  116 

MATHLMAT  ICIAN' 
PHYilClAi; 

KeCH/.NICAL  rKGlUlii^' 
PrTEC^OLCGIST 

K^DiCAL   LAb  TFCHMCIAN 
f;OOEL  ' 

hARKiT  rvtrrAKCHfcR 

KAN,urArru?Er<  »s  sALt.w^^^{.K. 

FCaiCAL    TFChf,OLCGIM  • 
HUM  CI/K/M'SiC  Tci/CMFRt 

NU RSf  R  Y f./  N  /LA  NO f-C  /P  L  Tx • 
NFV-'SPAPFR  ?<FFa«>T.:Ki 
'(TCc  A  NC C   A  P  HE  R  • 

CPU  cuN. 

GCCu'PAT  Icr.'AL  THLhAPlSTt 
P'J^rCHAnUG  AGENT, 
POLICC  OFf^ICEK. 
PUBLiC   HEALTH  SPLCI/LITSl. 
:PILOT»  • 

POLHIC^L  fCirWTIST, 
PHARMACIST. 

"'NUR'SLi  /KACTICAL.  *  o 

PHOTOGR APHFK. 
"PUBLIC  RtL/TICNS  WOFKER. 
_.PHY5iCicsT. 

PHYSICAL  THC^^'>1?T.^ 

PCf^rCM^vFL    TNT£J?V:^i^TK.    -    .  * 

FROOlkTK.^*  HA^fAGL-fi,  "  ' 

P$YCHOJ.UGIST. 

RAOIC/TV  AMfJCllNCE.V. 
.RFHABIL  ITATICN  CCUi^bELOR. 

HerEPTID^ilFT, 

REAL  cSTATf;  AGFin  * 

NURSEj  REflSTERLU 

RFSPIRATC^^Y  THERAfMLT. 

RFTAIL   i  TC»KL  MANAGER* 

R'OIC/TV  SERVICF  TECHNICIAN, 

RECREATICM  kCRKL'R, 

5YSTtM^  ANH'YfiT 

SOIL  CCNJE  RV/T  IC^WST. 

teCURITILS  DKOl<EfS 

SrpRLTARY.  , 

FC^OOL  rCuts'SFLCR. 

STATJ^TtCUN'. 

SOCIAL  >LE»UMCF  AIOC. 

.Sf*FECH  PATKuLt?GIST/arDIuLOC-'iST.  4 

bINGLR  AND  SUiGlNi^  TEACHER. 

SURVLYrw<,  .      ■  , 

LDCIAU  WC«?r>'ER,  «  -  * 

THACJMR   aIOl.  ' 

TEL  TP  HONE   CRAFT  Sl-r.^KFR. 


TOOL  AND  rif  K*Kl 
T.FACh»^Rj  FL^^^F^/T; 
ZOuLGv'l  ST. 
TF^HNICAL  I'RITFR. 
TYf^ir.T-^  j4  ^ 
L-RBAN  f.Lj0i?^. 


RY 


bCHlC^L 


4^ 
8 
i»S 

■  9 

7 
0 
2 
ii 
3 

i 

'  1 
1 

.1 

'  8 
0 

1 

2" 
1? 


■  0 
0 

ii 

0 

17 
11 

0 
39 
0 
1 
1 
3 
2 
0 
5' 
5 
23 
8 
5 
L2 

1 

8J 
0 
0 
6 
G 
0 
C 

:>1 
H 
0 
fi 

U 


«i?*70 

1.03 
0.64 
0.27 
b.A7 
O.Ou 
C.I  N 
0.  >7 
0.20  " 
u.'20 
L.20 
U.07 
.1.07 

o.rv 

coo 

1.95 
0.07. 
.G.I  3 
0.88 

G./;o 

v7 
0.20  ^ 
U.CC 
0.00 
0.27 
COO 

1 1 1  5 
ui  7*^ 
3.6/i 
G.OO 
2.63 
COO 
.fi7" 
►  07 
.20 
1 13 
,00 
34 

1.55 
0.'54 
0.3i 
5.5? 
0.27 
0.p7 
5*39 
COO 

o.ob 

C  '40 

0.00 
0.00 
0..  QO 
2.^09 
0.  54 
0.00 
0.01' 
'0..94 


1/  c  ( 

a*. I 

0. 
0* 
0. 
0. 
0< 


1.73 
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Tablc  116 

VETERINAkUN* 

k^.9TLVML«  TKF.ATMENT  OPLKATOR. 
X-RAV  ThCH^CLOGIST. 
TEACrtFRi  aft/ 
TEACiirRi  BIOLCGY. 
TEACHERi^BUSlN€SS# 

11  AChf?r<  J 'f:^&lish/lang.  arts* 

FOREIC'N  LANlUACti  * 
HUSTOPY/^OCIAL  STUDIE^S. 
INDUS.   ARt  S/VCC'.TECK. 
y /I HEVATI CS. 
PHYSICAL  ECUCATIOH. 
f  hUICAL  SCIcMCb. 


(continued) 


TEACHER  i 
TcACrtf-Ri 
TFAChFRi 
TH ACHfch  J 
TFACHERi 
TF  ACHER'^ 
lELDLK. 

/FRDSP*CE  fNGI.>i£hR. 
F IREF IGhTCR.  t  ^ 

KEYPINCH   (  f  rKATOR. 
LANDSC^Pt  /RCMITFCT. 
CPFJ^ATINU  ^.CCK  TtCHMClAN. 
CPTCKETklST. 

TFAChFRi    CAKIY  CHILOhGOD. 
TEACHERi   rPLCIAL  EOl^CATIoH.  ' 
CON^^TRUCT  ION  INSPECTOR. 
CORREQT  10^  CFFICER. 
(FOLCGrST.     V  ^  ^ 

Ha^?P  ITAL  ISTRA  TCR. 

PHYSIC'l/N  "^TirSlSTAf.T., 
$TENOGRAPHi-K.  :~: 
""EEG  TECHNCIOCIST.   '      -  - 

kURSlNG   ASM^T>NT.  -  '^i.- 

FLCRIST    (f'LT/>IL  i  DbSIG^^3£^;■) 
TEACH^Ri    Vt  UT  I  ONAL /TE  CHN  I  CAL  . 
CHFFACOOl'* 

PLUMBER  .                             '  \   ""-^  ^ 
FOOD  SCIEMIST/TECHNLlOClSTo 
TL-L  EVIS  I(^  PRCDbCER/TlRECTCr<\ 
INlERPi^tTFP/TR  ANSL  ATlR.   '    ^  ^ 
./t.BG/L,.A5.U^TAJJ^   .  .  .  . 


93 

li.  8? 

1  7 

1  «  1  5 

U 

0.  OA  f 

0  • 

li  •  UU 

1 2 

-  CO 2  / 

0 

L  .  J  U 

2.  AA « 

3A 

">  on 

29 

f  26*2 

?.  31 

AO 

70 

2.2A  • 

Ai* 

2.96* 

209^ 

1.8!: 

33 

N       .  2  2 

209 

1 .85 

33 

2.22 

209 

1.85 

33  - 

2.22 

170 

1.  50 

3a  , 

2.2^ 

262 

?.  31 

AO 

.70 

155, 

1 . 37 

28 

<  OA 

2  62 

2.31 

A  U 

0 
5 

0.  00 
'  0.  OA 

0 
0 

1     ^  n 

/     n  rtk 
L  .  U  IiT 

12 

U.  1  1 

1 

1  ■    n  "7 
I'  •U  ( 

0 

.  0.00 

-  U 

L  •  li  u 

D.  7A 

5 

0 

0.00 

0 

u.  00 

170 

•  1.50 

51  > 

b  .A  ^ 

60 

0.53 

23 

1  .55 

209 

1  .85 

'63 

2«  2? 

22 

0.19 

0 

r.t  00 

0 

C.00\  ' 

u 

L.pO 

22 

.  0.4^" 

5 

C  •  3A 

88 

0.78 

•  1  5 

L.  86 

60 

0.  53 

3 

C  •  ?0 

"  0 

-0.00 

"0 

L  4  UU 

,  -  c 

0.00 

•  0 

r   *ii  r» 

\j  t  U  J 

0 

0.00 

*  : 

f  «  (^0 

1 

0.01 

U 

b  .  UU 

0.  A3 

1 

0*.  07 

h 

O.OA  . 

1 

0.07 

'  21 

0.19 

-1 

0.07 

27 

0.  2A 

-  5 

Lc3A 

.  7 

A  0.C6 

^  .1 

0.Q7 

^  ,'  32 

0.2S     .    ,  , 

Q.no 

-   '  10 

,0.09  ^ 

8 

'  -  0.07 

1 

U.07 

Retrievals  for  novices. 


Retrievals  for  initiates. 
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TaSle 

f  ^ 

OCCLPATIOUb    In  COI.PARC  (N- 


117 


ERiC 


TtCHMC 


K  » 


REP*>IR  TbCH. 


-I  AKTI6T. 


/CTCf^   A/.b  'CIRESS. 
/DVEHTlsriC;C  jP  YWRJ  If  P. 
AIR  CONUi    -iLiRIb^   *  hfcAI.MEihi 
ACCOl'NT/M. 

APPLIAN^  ^crMft  TECKNlCIAfU 
^.^CHITECT. 

/UTCKOBIL^       LcSWOkfvt  R. 
ARCH.    T^CH.    rX\)  Cix/ffSMAN. 
AVlChlCS  reCHNlClAN. 
/UTONO'^ILf-  i'.LCHANlC. 
/  CTt'AKY  . 
FiROADCAoT 
.  'RFAUTIC  . 
t^OT  AM  SI  . 
BOOKKEtfPi 
rU-f^lK'^SS  ^ 
BANK  CFflC 
-  r\N><   Th  LL  .  ■  . 
CG«r.LRCI.l    AKTI6T.  V 
CLOTHING 
CHEhlCAL 
CHEHiST . 

cltrgy; 

<»CCfP  WGR 
,  COMPUTER 
CIVIL  EnCLmEk. 

DENTAL  ASSIbTAN'T  ^ 
.  DENTIST 

■  CENTAL   H>C  lEM  ST 
DR/F'TRRSI.AN 
DIETITIAN 
MESfcL   MELhAi,  IC 
DANCfcR    Ai.D  Lancing  lEAChf.R 

.ELCCTRlC/l  E:/->Ii\EER 
fNGlNEEftl.\:  lECHi/ICI/N 
E  I  f- CTRCNiC,^  ThCHNlClAN 
FIN't  Af?T  J  M/P.U  VATE   /fxT  TC/rCMER 
EUNCkAL  LIRlCTCR  * 
'  FLIGHT   EM  FNLEf: 
F  LIGHT  Al  |  i;KDA:n  ' 
fORESTER 
GEOoRAPi.t.j': 
hO^E  ECC.>.OJ  Vl\ 
HOTb^L/rtf-IlL  fANACtR 
INSUPAMCE  i(tNT 
INTEinOf^   .Jt-SIGNtK/Ot  CCf^A  f  OR 
INC^UST"  1/L    :  ..Gi.\tER 
JNOlJSTKi/L   :i?AFFIC  r.ANAG^R  * 

INST  RUM      T   fsKPAl  R^  Tt  CHNI  C  lAh 
SCI  hNCC    L  '  f'   It  CHNJC  I  A.N 
I  IBfw^K  1  /wS 

I  ABOR  Ri:.A]  ii.iS  SPECIALIST 
LI8«A-<Y       Ch  M  CiAN 


i 


FkHO. 


-* — 

20 

- 

?9 

0.80 

1- 

:    (i  •  C  3 

38 

1  »LS 

3 

0.6.:^ 

1 

0  • 

U .  V 1 

3  > 

OtC  :J 

*0 

i 

0«G0 

^7 

C.  1,? 

28 

0.  7-i 

6 

C  » 1  ^ 

6 

0o17 

21 

>     0  .  f  6 

7 

0 . 1 V 

3 

O.Od 

39 

1  .C8 

6 

0.1  7 

21 

0.J>.^ 

16  * 

0./i/» 

16 

O^^A 

13 

0.  i6 

30  • 

O.ib  5 

cZ 

U  .  O  1 

*>\ 

G  .  (>6 

1 1 

11 

.  0o30 

ZU 

0.66 

'  8 

0.2? 

8 

.  0.2^ 

51 

Cf  86 

c 

n  f  I A 

U  .  i' 0 

10 

0.28 

n     r  ' 

0  t  ^  > 

4  4 
11 

0  b  Z'J 

2 

0 . 06 ' 

1 0 

0o23 

23  * 

Oflu 

19 

- 

O.S  3 

8 

} 

Ot  22 

42 

* 

1.16  , 

If  7/* 

O.U* 

62 

1  i  7< 

26 

0.7> 

9 

0,2'^ 

kh 

^1.2? 

U2 

^1  r16 

c 

C  1 1  A 

93 

0. 

0 

5 

oVu 

71 

lb 

'  0.9/ 

3 

r 
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Table  117  ^contlnucc:) 


LAWYLK 

MKHI  hAT  ICIAN 
PHYblCI^I. 

hGCHArnCAL  ^naiMEk 

t\Et)l  CAL   uLCtnO  )AOHlMSTfvATOiv 
KEtilCAL   LAI-  TECHM(:iAN  ' 
PCOLL 

KARKLT    RL5H:/HCHtR    *  . 
hANUF/CTLREft 'S  SA Lt SUORKt R.  ' 
nCniCAl  TL'CrlNGLOMST. 
hUSiCI  AK/'M»tIC  TtAChLK. 
H/CHINILT.^  , 
NURblkYf'/'  ^/LANOSCAPtR• 
^FVSP>PE^  RtPCRTLR-*^ 
CCc  ANOGf;APhER# 
tPTlClAf,* 

OCCUPATlC?xAL  THERAPIST. 

rURClwSlMC  A^^ENT. 

POLICE  urriCER.  ^ 

fUCLiC  HL'LTH  SPc  C  I,.AL  I  T  S  T  .V 

PILLT. 

PCL  ITICAL  L-CIENTIST  # 

PMAKhAC  Jl.T.       :  ■ 

NUPSb>  Fi^ACTlCAL. 

PHOTCGR  /PHcf;. 

FUdLIC  kFlAT  ions"  UOKKER» 

PMY51C!i-U 

rKV<SlCAL   TSERAPISr.  "-      "  - 

-PtRSC.i^iri    ihTERVirvFR.     .   -  _ 
P?Pbl'CT  ICS  h;ANAbER. 
PTYCI^OLCC  1ST. 
R>D1C/TV  ANNCliNCbR. 
-FFH^^blL  IT  ATIGN  CGUNSFl^OR* 
KECEPTICMTT. 

REAL  Ef,TATL  A.GENT  -  _ 

NL'RShi  hEniSTEREO. 

RESPIRATORY  THERAPIoT*.  "  - 

RETAIL  3TCRE  MANAGER. 
.RAOIO/^TV  SERVICE  TECHNICIAN. 

RECRr/T  ION  WCRKER. 

SYSTEHS  AN/^LYt-T 

S>^COKoERVAT  IOnTsT. 

SECUkIT  ILi  BROKEN.  . 

SECRtTAK^.  ^  • 

SCHOOL  CCUNStLOH., 
AS  TAT  I  ST  iCIAU. 

SOCIAL   Sl  kVI  CE'  aide  . 

SP-EECH  P/THCL0GIST//UOIGL0G  1ST. 

SINCER'^KD  bJNGlNG  TIACHER* 

SURVtYOK.  \^    ^        .  ^ 

SOCIAL   y^CilKtR.  ^' 
'  TEACHFR    AlOt  « 

TFLEPHO.a    CRAFT  SWbUKhR. 

TOCL  ^ANi)  Clf  hAKcR* 

lEACHtRj   ELt^'ENTARY  SCHOOL 

TFCHNIC^L  WRITER.  ^  ^ 
1  YJ>  iSl  • 

1?<BAN  PLA-Oibk. 


1?? 
10 

1^ 

16 
21 
12 
13 
11 

1 
19 
20 

U 

8 
55 
25 

0 
Ml 

26^ 
61 
?6 
tl 
15 
8 

51 
10 

3V 
.62 
"  3A' 

28 
-151 
6 
10 
29 
7 
17 
■  3 

22, 

27 
20 

22 
76 
9 
1 

90 
^1 
1 

lU 
2U 
11 
1 

A5 


3./:1. 

0*28 
1 .30 

0.A4 
0.53 
0.35 
0.*36 
0.30. 
0.03' 
0.53 
0.55 
0.11 
•0.22 
0.«.7 
0V69 
O.uJ 
'2.A1  • 
O.bi 
0.72 
1.69 
1.03 
-1.02 
0.A2 

0.  22 
1.11 

1.  A1 
0.28 

no  2 

1*72' 
0.9^ 
S.O^ 
0.7S 
A. IS 
p.1  7 
0.23 
^  0.60 
0.,19 
0.'A7 

o.os 

1.3''^ 

'  1«.2:S 

0J[7  5 
0/55 

/i.r.2 

0.25 

0-61/ 

?.1(f 

0.25 

0.05 

2«<i9 

O.OA 

0.03 

^  0.u5 
2.05 

^  0.  66 
0. 

.  O.Oi 

.  i;25 


) 


17G 
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Tab]c  117  (continued) 


VCTLKl-U-Kl/f..  , 
VASnWAlM   ThLMKNl  OPfiKAlUrt* 

Tl  /CiJGV  >    A,n  ♦ 

Ml  LOCY. 

CNC  L  r  H/L*i  f.Ot  ARTS* 

HisoKY/oocuL*  nuujr.^.- 

Vi'i  ^'S.  f./VOC.T£CiU 
'\f  1  hi  MAT  IL>'.  * 
f-^r;>  .>lC.a  lOI  CATION. 


TCAlnFR  J 

TEA  Cht.li 
TE  ACj)t;^i 
WtLOliR.         *  . 
/  F^^CtP  UF.    F,\^.  I  n  tR. 

KfYFuNCh  rPr.'<ATO»<. 
LA>4l3oCAf>L  /.\C'<nEtT. 
(.Pf^K>TJNb   ,ni;h  TtCMMCI/N. 
CPTC.Kc  1  fx  J  ?T  . 

TFACMb'^i    t  >.vL  r  CrilLDhGDO. 
TEtCMt-^^    r.PeCI'L  eOLCAVuN* 

cnNijTfjiici i:n  crt 

CO^kSCI  ICf'  O^^ICL^^» 
GEOLCG  }  bT  • 

HOSFJlALArMNUTRATCR. 
f-HYSiClxT^  S  ASSIbTAK'T* 
STF.NCGR  APhK^  ^ 

'lgc  Tr:C;.!iCL.^LjrT» 

FL0RI3T    (kET/IL   ^  DhblGUin)  ^  ^ 
TEUHERi  A'CC/T  I L  N  AL  /  TE  ChN  I  C  A I 
CHGF/CO'CK.      .  , 
.PL  MM  BE  Ri     »  • 

FOOI1  .SflE.yrJSt/TECHr.'CLOL-ISl  . 

JNTlRP  rj  TCrv  r\  ik^laXlk* 

LEG/t  AhMST/NT.i 
FARKER/r/h:i  .^^ANAGLR. 


•1^7 

0  c  A  7 

1 

p.     0  t  A  ? 

1  ♦  1  A 

7 

1  } 

0  •  5  3 

k  y  • 

r.  -  7  ^ 

G  » 

*    0  c  2 

16 

0  •  A  A 

0 

0»  2') 

I0 

0  »  A  'j 

0  •  8  'j 

0^  1 1 

0 

0»(jO  ^ 

7 

6 

G.  1  7 

7  ^ 

0 , 1  Q 

u  •  uo 

29 

0^8.] 

AO  ' 

59 

1 .6:» 

5 

AO 

1«  1.1 

U 

,  flr.86 

19 

0  •  5  3 

10 

0.2S 

1            #  O.C'. 

1  * 

OtO^ 

0.G6- 

D.U 

0.06  ' 

3 

'  5 

»     0.1  A 

1 

U .  0  ■ 

9 

'  *  0>2S 

8 

0.2'>  " 

3 

U.C3 

Frequency  indicates  the  total  number  of  times  an  occupation  was 
selected  ^s  a  subject  for  inquiry  by  novice's  and  initiaxes. 
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Table  118 


7944^) 


L^EFIMTlCNvOr  OCCUPATION? 
CFSCATtTiLN  CF   wjRK  f,CTlVITiL^? 

WHtKt    To   <^^J  MCrtc    INFORKATIL.M?  i 

LDUCATIC.N  RECUIKhO-EARLY  FINTkY? 

iPEClFIC  OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINiNf? 

RELATED  COLLEGE  CCUHbES? 

FERoUrUL  OUALIF  ICAT  ICNS? 
•  oTHER   '^LCUIRbHE.NTS?  / 
•hf^ClNNli^o  SALARY? 

aVFPAGF   iN'CChE-hIGH  iNCOhE? 

TCP  ^ALaRY  POSSISIL  Ixies?^ 

HOW  >ALARIL:>  YARV?  , 

lPPlRTUnITIEo  Tl   help  OTHER.? 

iP^c.UUNlTIct   FUK  LcADEKbHJP? 

>  M  U  F  ItLD     lF  interest? 
>t:  bT  IGE  LEVEL?  ^ 

..FECIAL  PRCiBLEMS? 

PHYSICAL  SUKkOUNU  iNGi;?' 

L-  ISURE-riOUrtS? 

IMbcPFNOLNcE   uN  Tf^E 

'  :  icTY? 

^  FRiNoE  BhNFFITS? 
L-^PlMYMtNT  CUTLOOK? 
^HhB  Akt   THE>  JObS? 
JZ^We  CUKITY? 
f^VANCchcNT? 
r,?V..  K  ANY    WPht  N? 


/■  ■ 

FRt  C 

7  •46 

AC  7 

.  7  7 

?«G  1 

6  •  1  9 

C  HO 

?#S6 

4Z8 

.5.J9- 

?  #0  1 

^•31 

2S61 

4.54 

C  ■  4  . 

i  i  u 

^    V                  1  A  *)  ^ 

1  V  * 

^  •  U 

OO 

L  •  o  9 

^  ~  ^ 

n   c  A 

'J  !ro 

1'«  CO 

'  26C 

1  77 

2i5 

14  6 

1e04 

.  552  , 

<  ■  6.95 

?» O  "; 

1b6 

jr.v6 

/ 


^Frequency  is  the, total  number^ of  times  the  question  was  chosen  by  novices 
and  initiates.     ^   ' ^  '  . 


table  119        '  ' 
'    Students'  Reports  of  Their  Previous  Academic ' Performance 


TO?  Flf^TH.  ,     •                       lOi  .  ?7.7i 

2N0   fifth.  160  12, b7 

■2.RD   FIFTH.  ,  96 

f.       A  T  H  F I F  T  h  .  11  2.9 

tPTTCI^  .F  I/Tri.  '  '          ■       A  ■  "1.07 


tti'S-TrTSTH  GftmS"  (7r=  Tri""l  '  ~fktL.  ~  .^-^- 
HOS•TLY   ^^3.  *            '66  17.fS 
•   COSTLY   b  '  r.  "1^9  L■>,'^ 
^  O-.TLY  (,11.  12S  .  ^ 
.    BELGW   C.  ,               .       .                           2%  .   "  6.^2 

H.$.EN-&LISH  GgcADES  (N=   1-72   )  '           FKbO  '  };  ■ 

h'^STLf-  ^  'o.  ,.  .                   .                          '11.3    •  61.1  < 

NCS^LY  B'C.  16/i  '  .  i/..c.5 


K03TLY, C«b.  ,•     50  I'.t.; 

BFL  OU  C..     '  .  .  5 


1.i4f 

HELP    WITH   f.\-^LlSH  (■N=    372    )  f^f.f  *        "  !{  • 


-Ytl.  ,  66  17.76 

f^*^*  .   ■         •      •  ^      '  217  .  ^S,4i 

MOT  SURE.    ^  •      S9        _  •     ,  <g.5.9.-! 


Table  I?0  , 
Programs  Chos'en  in  Prediction  (N 


1022^) 


I  Agriculture  - 

Art  _ 

Biological  Sciences 

Business  Admjtnist ration 

Business  Education  *  ^ 

Chemistry  ^ 
,  Distributive  Education  * 

•  English 
French 

General  Business 
Geology 
German  ^ 

J^iieaUk  &  Phy.s__i:d-Men  

Hi^ory 

Home  Economics  ,  •  '  » 

Industrial  Technology 
Library  Science 
,Mass  Communication 
Medical  Records  Administration 
Mecfical  Technol'ogy 
MusIg — . 
Ptfilosophy 
Bhysics 
.    political  Science 

Psychology  .    ^  • 

*  Recreation  &  Park  Administration 
Russian-, 

Secretarial  Educatiun,  » 
Spanish 

Special  Edricatioh 
Theatre   •  '  - 


-J 


FREQ 

% 

*  28- 

2.74  . 

44 

.     4 .30 

79 

^.73 

.  91 

8,90 

11 

.  1.08 

6 

.59 

'8 

.78 

69 

6.75 

"    .  5  ' 

.49 

1^6 

•  1.57 

3 

.29 

7 

.68 

.  36 

-  3.52 

36 

'3.52 

-14. 

1.37  ' 

31 

3.03 

6 

{?>-.. 5. 87 

56 

5.48 

41 

4.01 

45 

4.40 

49 

-4.79  ' 

*  29, 

2.84 

2.84  . 

1.'37  , 

•  15..  07 

1.96  • 

.20 

< 
u 

.59 

■    8,  • 

76 

■t:44- 

3  ^' 

■  .2^ 

The  n  represents  the  sum  of  thfe*  individual  frequencies not  students. 
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Table. 121 


OriESTipNS'    IK   PhbDICTIGN   (N=   175  ) 

CHANGES    IN   100  MtAN? 
.     CHANCES    CF  PASSING  CCURSt? 
,     K&W   T J  , PREDICT  GKAOt. 
CHANCE<;    UCCL   OK  baL. 
SI5I   RIChT   f R   AM    I  RIGHT; 


31 
■  ?5 


17.71 
1  4'. 

19,/.  i 
?1  .U 
27.^.1 


■  4 


s 


ERIC 


\ 

-i78- 


4 

n. 


er|c 


Table  122^ 

4 

»T    CH6  I  Gt    liCrUPATinN     if.    <i  1  k  A  T  f- u  y  4.  f>k  k  ^ 

c.o  r:     #  /on 

> 

r  i\  l_  w 

r    f .  1,' 

AQVELRT-IS  INH  COPrWMTLR.  ^ 

w 

1  »  «^  ^ 

p 

I      /  7 

n 
u 

,      •  LI  IJ 

u 

G  .  OU 

'  A  CCOUNT  Af.T  •  / 

1  n  t 
1  u  * 

»  *  1  CP 
»    1  •  Vu 

^  U 

d  tli'i 

AlRCK^ri'^rChANlC.       '  ° 

n 

n .  no 

U 

f .  fit 

u  •  UU 

APPLIANCF    r<'rpAlK  TLChMClJkN** 
ARCHITcCTt  * 

*  0 
u 

U  •  UU 

rt 
II 

U  »  UU 

1 

u 

n  *  nn 

u 

r    r  n 
U.  UU 

U 

o»on 

0 

6.00 

n 

Ti  nil 

]  0  • 

(J*  00 

c 

U  • 

1 

U  .  ^  1 

ifTljiftY. 

/ 
a 

U  •  r  6 

2  « 

C.  ^2 

Gr^^ADOST  TrfHNlfl^N. 

7 

c 

U  •  u 

D^XUT  T C  I  AN  •  ' 

>• 

•  n .  1 0 

1 

u  •  !)  / 

c 

/< 

r  7 

u 

U  •  UU 

r\ 
J 

U«  00 

t  U  K  I  ^  c  S  ^     /  C }  i  I  iN  %  R  £  P  /  I R    ]  E  C  H  • 

u 

U  •  U  L' 

u 

f  ^  A  *j  k  CiftlCrf* 
UMiirv     vjrr  xL'Cnt 

1 U 

1  •  V  J 

9 

1  •  CO 

LAiNK     1  f  \  i  r  'r<  » 

u 

,.U  •  u  U 
1.1/.' 

1. 

U  •  ?  1 

1 

Lv*  J  J 

CI  0  T  f  '  I  N  C    f.  f  -  1 1;  \'  F  K  • 

** 

fi     7  < 

-> 

\}%  k  c 

n 

U  •  L  U 

,  U • UU • 

C  4£  h  i  S  T  t     '  '    '     '                   '  ^ 

U  t  _  0 

u 

L  •  UL> 

C  L  F  K  G  if-t                                        /  '  . 

c 

U  •  V  !> 

0.63 

'  CC"PU<rPK          R      Ck  m 

n 
u 

u  •  u  u 

It 

n   n  n 

rpwpPTtH    P  ^"4  -CR  AM  Hr  K  »                     '--'^  ^ 

-  0 

11/ 

p 

<i 

t  c ^ 

CIV  I  L        GI     FR  •             '             -  '          .  . 

t      L  y 

D  '^N  T   t  '-'A  i»  ^  1  ^  T  A  N  1                         '               •  ^ 

p 

c 

*  n   *<  p  1 

*  U  •  0  0  ' 

7  ' 

0  '  • 

u 

L  •  U  U 

DENTAL  HYGIENIST 

F'  •  n  n 

^  G 

n 

'I  IE  T  I  T  :  /  N      . .  ' 

"  3" 

Ot  S7 

'  -  p 

c 

n 

f  nrt 

U  •  UU 

CA'iCf^    ATiO  3  r'r«    i  N  0' Ti.  AC  fi. 

FCON'uMl       ^  . 

D»  1  9 

'  ' '  1 

F  L  F  C  T   i  £  A  i   E  N    I  N  b  E  R 

n 

n « n  n 

n 
u 

U .  U  U 

EN'^^lNcEf^.T  G   TECHNIC  iAN    *  ' 

0' 

o.on^  \ 

'■C.no 

L 1  P  r  T  ^  f  s  T  r  c;  T     .  ^  s  T  r  r ;     •                   ' , 

T 

l< .  ^  1 

F  I    F    A  ^  T  ^  ^  l'/  f-  ^     *  A  -    i  -  ^    T  r-  A  r  1?  c*  ' 

r 

U  •  *  5 

"5 
C 

U  »  ^  Z 

F  ti    F    A 1     D  ! F  f  T  fi 

*  1 

1 

u  •  <  1 

n 

u  •  u  u 

U 

Ti    0  n 
'U  .  (JU 

J  • '« 

1  U  _ 

FOR  L*N  T  f  h            ^            *        '            '  ^ 

1  i 
4  1 

Pin 

1  7 

<:  .  oU 

0  ' 

'  *       0*  ' 

u 

t"  ^  nn 

^    U  »  UU 

*  9 

1  .  "^1 

0 
0 

'  A7 
1  «  V  f 

V  6 

1  •  I1  A. 

1  •  n/. 

INruRAM^KF    /Gc-NT  . 
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Table  122  (continued) 
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Table  L23 
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Designation  mf  First-Choice  Occupatio'ns  in  Strategy 
witiv  Respect  to  Desirability  Sums  and 
Estimated  Chances  for  tnfcry 


.DESIRABILITY  OUTCOME  (N  =  517)* 

(Occupation  with  the,  highest  sm 

WITHIN  io  points.  OB  THE  HIGHEST 
MORE  THAN  10  POINTS  BELOW  HIGHEST 

WHICH  STRATEGY  (N  =-^82) 

*    si!m  high;^  chAnces  high,.     .  *V 
SUM  hkh^^  cfances  low.^ 

.  -  SUM  Lew;''    CHANCES  HIGH^ 
SUM  LOW;^    CHANCES  LOW 


Sl^l  HIGH'  CHANCES  EQUA- 
gUM  LOW;    '  CHANCES  EQUAL 
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20. 
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75.  , 
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*  / 

211  ^ 
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.78 

116 

24 

.07 

97  . 

20 

.12 

22 

4 

.56 

26  • 

■5 

.39 

10 

2 

.07 

^Sum  High  tneans  that  the  occupation  had  the  highest  Desirability'  Sum 
or  came  Withim  10  points  of  the  highest  sum.  ^ 

7 


^Chances  Low  means  "chances  not  high";^  i.e.,  the  student  estimated 
Deccer  chances  for  some  other  occupation  in  the  set  ol  three. -  "Low  does 
not  necessarily  mean  lowest ,  *  ^  ^  ^ 

Sum  Low  means,  thaf  the  V)esirability  Sum  was  not  the  hi^ghest  Qr  within 
10  points  of  the  highest\    It  does-  not 'mean  that-  the  Desirability  Sum 
was  necessarily  the  lowest  of  ehe  three  sums  under  considerat j.on-  * 


\ 


J 
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CHAPTER  VI 


.     ^INDINGe-T«:  PASADENA  CITY  COLLEGE 


Pescription  of  College,  Computer  Conf iguratidn » 
and.Car^i:  Coungeling  Services 


i  ^  -  - 

Pasadena  City  College  (PCC)  in  Pasadena,  Ca^f orn:n^^^d  aa  enroir-» 

*  ^  aP 

ment  of  approximately  13,00p         students,  9,000  credit  evening  s-tudenfcs,; 

and  9 ,000' noncredit  students  as  of  December  19.75  when,  the  SIGI  Evaluation 
team  visited  the  follege.  .  .        ^  . 

Con/puEer  Configuration  •  ^       ,      ~  "^^^^r^^  . 

In  December  1975,  one  SIGI  terminal  was  in  Use  'at  P^adenar  I.riv:^^  - 
p'laced*  behind  a  glass  partition  in  the  ca?:eer 'gu^id^hc^  center,  a  roof^^that 
also  housed  the  career  reference  1  ibrarv^  €ounsel^Mig_of flees  weT;e  adj< 
cerit  to  the  center,  ^'        ,  ,  ^  .  . 

biGI  vasl^n  on  a  PDF  Li/^-iO  based^'^SlS/ h  sys teia  wKicti  had  11>K^  words 
of  core  memo r I  and  chree  RK05  1 . 2 -miUj-on-by ce  eart/id^e  disk  drives.  The 


computer  was>vjL 


oca  ted  ia  the  main  computer  room  on  the  fourth  floor  of  a 


^classroom  building.     The  SIGI^-terminal*,^ a  Deltar^Data  5000,  v^s  -connected* 

'tQ  the  'cor;iputQ'r  by  Sell  202  ^moci^ma^^^  DLIl  single  line  interf^pes,  S*T^I 

so^tvarn  'i/^s  inntrall^d  inl March  19^5 -  ^  t  ^      •    -     •    '  ^ 

^     ^  •  .  •  •       '  - 

.   A  second  J)elta  Data  terminal  was' mirchased-  in  March  1976,*and  by  ^e-* 

.■  .     '  V      •        '  »  -4   .  ^  ^ 

cemtjer  19.76  both  terminals  were  ihstaiied  on  tke  first  filoorVjof  the  learn-  ' 

•  —  •  '  .  ^ 

in2  center  build ine:  in-  a  n^-ctar^er  euidaiice  cert'^r.     S1r»ce  th^*  le^^rnin^ 
center^  is  ^froSs  the  ^campus  from  th§  Jjuilding  wherre  the  computer  is  "^located 


FRir 


t-hert^rtriinals  ar«  connec^d -t;©  the  computer  by- Bel  1,202^  modems,  and  DLj  l 
s-iagl"e*'ltne  inter?a*ces{-  - 


4 
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Onfe  SIGI  terminal/ equipped  with  an  Okidata  lOO-characterc-per-*  " 
second  matrix 'printer! //The  other  terminal  uses  a  Texas  Instrument  30- 
charac^r-per-second  thermal  prifiter. 

The  RSTS  system  is  operated  by  the  Director  *of  Computer  Servic'es  at 
PCO,     It  is  used  for  ocher  activities  iiy  addition  to  SJGI,     Three  tele- 

■  .     .    (  -  /  .  .     ■  ■ 

printers  are  used,  for  instruction  in  BASIC  language  programming,  phys-ics , 
mathematics,  chemistry ,^ business ,  and  statistics.     Pasadena  is  also  de~ 
^i^loping  an  interactive  program  for  r^ai  estate  market  value  determina 
tion .      •  •  ^  ■ .      ^  *  .  V 

How  reliable  -is  this  haVdware~^bnf Mutation?    To  find  out,  we  asked 
the  test  sites  to  keep  two  logs  ^from  j^eptember  1  to  December  1^  1976,  one 
by  the  computer  operators  and  the*  other  by  the  SIGI *monitors ;  describing  * 
each  hardware  prdBlem  and,  if  possible,  identifying  its  source.     The  logs 
of  - the  computer  operators  were  sent  to  ETS  every  time'  there  was  a  pro^l^'ni; 
the  logs  of  the  SIGI  monitors  were  collected  at  the  end  of  the  te'bt  pt^iis.J< 
^e  time  the  Ic 


Logs  were  kept  there  wer6  n<r  prob^lenis  beyond   ^ 


During 

what  might  be  expected  in  a?fy  computer^'sN^tem  the  siz€  of  SIGI.     All  the 


ccj^p^onents  are  standard,  off-the-shelf  .equJ^ent  requiring  no  modiiicatlon 
for  SIGI,     Problems  were  taken  care  of  by  means  of  routine  service  proce- 
\         ^    durls,  -  "  •  /.> 

'      ■         ^        -  \'     i   .  -H  ;'■     H   ,  :  • 

At  the  time  of  *in^ tallation  of  the  hardware', ,  there  were  problems  «wit:h 
the  configuration  of  th^  modem's  which  delaVed  tlie  actual  usage  of  t^e  » 
^scem  by  several  weeks, ^  Also,  Pasadftn^  had  some  initial  problems  with 

i   .  «  .  -^^  »  *  .  '\ 

rvice  on  th^  Delt:i  Dat?.  5000  tcrininals  ar^d  the  Okidata  printer.  Af'td^r 


t'9'ese  were  taken  caTe  of  ^  che  reliability  of  the  computer  system  hardware 
was  good .  ,  *  .  ^ 


ERJC 


There  were  a  few  software  problems  at>P^sadena.     When  the  Prediction^. 

^  rev 


^s»tem  was  created,  scales  fo^  a  tew  variables  w.ere  accidentally  i;eyersed. 
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On  one  occasion  time-sharing  operations  were  inte^pupted  because  the  SIGI 

■  data  collection' procedure  *had  not  been  followed  and  all  ,the  available  disk. 

space  was  in  use.     These  problems'  occurred  before  the  period,  in  which  logs 

.were  ke^t;  they  were  resolved  satisfactorily.- 

Career  Counseling  Services 

.Description  of  counseling  department.     PasaJena  has  21  full-ti^e 

counselors  who  handle  academic,  personal;  .aqH  vocational  counseling.  At 

,  Ijhe  tiine  of  the  site  visit,  students  were  assigned  to  specific  counselors' 
•  >-  * 

according  to  their  program  of  study.     Since  the'n,  counselors  have  adopted 
a*team  approach.     Four  teams  of  oouns^lors  cov*er  all  the  .^academic  programs 
at  PCC.     Seven  counselors,  available  to  students  who  have  not  declared^ 
major,  are  specifically  equipped  to  handle  career  counseliug.  ^ 

At  peak  per  iods  ,**part-time  counselors  are-  recruited  fi'om  local  high 
^schqols  to  assist  with  the  regis,tration  of  even^^g  studeat's.  Pasadena 
also  trains  students  as -pefer  "^coufiaelors  to  assist  other  students  with 
_      registration  forms,  etc..  ''Three^araprof essJLanals^assist  the  counseliiig 
^  .teams.  ^    .  /     ^  ^  /    v      /  V"  h'-'^K  "  -^^^^^-^ 

A  workshop  was  held  for  counselors  in  Febcuowry*  1976,     It  was  led  by  * 
a- member  of  the  'ETS  Los  Angeles  office  who  had  !beep -brief ed  by  the  ^-IGI 
staff.     He  explained-  the  theory -behind  SIGI/.an^wSi?^'<I'ntounselors '  ques- 
tijons,  .and  addressed  their  concerns.  •  -\  • 


!     '    '  ^      Role  of '  S^GI,  in  '  couh^eliug'  program.     Pasade.n^^has^'v*A  new*  ckt^-^ev  ' 
^  ^  giaidance  center,  bu-ilt  in  part  from  stat;^e  constriictioin  jfunds  ,,.v 
:    ;  ,  which  opened  in  DeceinbeW  1976\  a  year,  after  the  ETS -site -v^.s£t .  The 

.     career  guidance  cantei:  occupies  cue  rirs^t^fioor  of  the  learning  center 

building.     The  two  SIGI  terminals,  enclo^^ed  by  large*  i^tudy  carrels',  are 
now  located -in  a  room  by  themsfelves  where  students  enjoy '■maximum  privacy 
with  f.ew^  distraccions .    A  catejtr  resource "  library  occupies  the  main  part 

.ERIC       ,  ,  )      (:       V4^*^       ■     '\  ;  V 
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of  the  center  with  different  offices  qlose  at,  han'd:  counsetitTgs;^coopera- 
tiye  education  and  placement,  r(*gistration,  and  flnanciau/^^  The 
•libMry 'has  a  variety  of  resources  and  AV  material*  ' 

Most  ,co4inselors  teach  a  course'^in  ed^icational  and  career  planning.  * 

Although  SIGI  has  not  yet  been  incorpofated^into  the  course  content  for 

any  of  the  sections,  sa>me  coun^selors  *  intend  t\  integrate  it  in  the  future. 

,-Pajgdena's  SIGI  coordinator  is  a  pkraprof-e^^iopal  counsfelor  who     '    ^  ♦ 

schedules  student  use  of  SIGI,  publicises  the  service,  collects  data  for 

Pas'adena's  prediction  and  planning'^sys terns ,  and  manages  tljji^  career  re- 

\  ^ 
^source  library.    Plans  are  underway  to  hire  an  as'sistant,  v 

At  the  time  of  the  site  visit the- coordinator  was  ^heduliag  SIGI  * 

-appointments  for  students  on  a  fir^t--come,  f irst-serv^d^,LasJ,s  Jrom,9?00 

,a.in;       4':00  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday.  ^Approx:l5natel^5-30  students; 

used  SIGI  each.  week.     Demand  for  SIGI  far  exceeded  available  hours  an4  * 

^     -       .  -    .     _   r    -  '  «  '  i       '  ^ 

manv  students  "had  to-^chedule  :^ppointTnenis  k  month 'in  adVanc^/    The  ar-  ^ 
-  -  ^  ^     r        -  ^  -  -  .  ^        ^        '  « 

'  '     t    .        I  *  •*  s         ^    ^   if  .  ' 

rival  of  a  second- terminal  has  greatly  improved  the  situation.  ;  C 

Ijiittall^ost  studenta^at  Pasadenq^  learned  about  SIGI' fromT^a  flyer 

j^vFeh  was  pbsted  aground  campus  and  distributed  in  J-he  \lntroductlon  to 

'  '     .    ^      ^    ^    "         '    >  >        .*  /       '  ^ 

Collegb" -covirse,  .requi-red  for  all' freshmen  under  the  age  of  21.  Other 

students  were  referred  to  SIGI  by  counselors,  t,eachers  ,^d  -friends . 

Students  in  one  dourse,  'bob  Appli(?ation  Procedures were  reqyir&d-to- 

,  us^  SIGI  as  a  lab  for  the  course  •  .     ^  • 

Students  were  not. screened  before  they  used  SIGI,  but  they *were  re- 

4~         •  '         *  • 

quired  to  take  a  reading  test  or. 'career  te§ts  as  part  of  an  independent 

eV.aluation  study 'conducted  .by^  th^  college:     The  experimental  students 
> 

in  the  college's  study  had  an  .hour  session  with  one  of  three  counselors 

•  * 

to.  review  their -printou-ts  after  they  had  gone  through  the  entire  SiCI 
system.    Other  student^  generally  did' not^have^a  post-SIGI  interview,  al- 
though some  saw  counselor  pn^  t^^eir-owop     /-     •       -  , 
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**The  'data  ihat  follow  were,  of'  course,  eoll^ted  before  the  second 
terminal  was  added  or  the  new. career  guidahce-<enter  was  opened.  Access 
to*SIGI  for  initiates,  was  severely  restricted  because  only  one  t^minal 
was  available.   .  ,  '  .  ^ 


J 
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To-taeasuA  th^Umpact  of  SIGI  ort  its  users,  we  interviewed  a- few  . 
.  Students  who  had  gone  through  SIGI  at  ^ch ^college,  and  we  had  question-  r  ,  . 

*  .  naires  administered  to  a  sample  <5f  SIGI  users  (experimentals)  |Lnd  .a  sample 

.      of  students  who  wer^  interested  in  using  SIGI  but  had  n6t'st;arted  (con- 
trols).  "Xhe  colleges  themselves  selected  the  stjidents  to'  be  interviewed^ 

'    *'anA  admin;Lster.ed  the  questionnaires,  in' aGcordi'r>ce  with  .our  guidelines.  , 

•  '  ^  "  "  ^  r    .  ^      *  ,  . 

(3fee  Appen(Ji*x  D/letter  to  the  colle&fe.)  .This  sectipn  of 'this  chapter  dis- 

^  '       .  *  \  .  •  '  '     .  . 

cusses  cur  findings'  from  the  interviews  and  guestibnnaires  at  Pasadena  City 

College.''  .    ;  .     •  ^    •  \ 

\  Interviews  •  ^  ^r^  ..^ 

•>  '  ' 

The  college  counseling  office  ^ndomly  selected  for  our  interviews  • 

a  group  of  students  w^o  had  used'siGI.    We  iiiterviewed  is'of  these  sub-^ 

jects,  seven  men  and  six-women.     The  experience  of  two  of  these  fjeople-'i^ 

especially  useful  "in  illustrating  the  impact  of  SIGI.  ,  ' 

...»  •  '  .• 

*  George.     George.- came  to  SIGI  with  only  a  .barred  image  of; what  oc-  ^  ^  . 

cupatloVhe  might  «nter.     "My  primary  consideramn^is  g^^tting  a- job  in  f  ^. 
something  Vlike,"  was  the  best  he'could  do  to  lescribe  his  o<?cupational 
goal.    He  added,  "And  since  I'm  fairly  flexible,  if  doesn'.r matter  wh^t."' 
He'  had  done  weli  in  high  school  English,  and  he  had  an  interest  in  that 
subject  as  well  as  in  math  and  science.    He 'thought  he  might  pursue  ^    '    '  \^ 
scientific  occupation  simply  because  he  bJliev^d  employment  opportunities 
•      were  better  in  that,  field  than  in  any  other.    He  recognised  ttat  he  needed 
guidance.     ''Th^  main  reason  I<.went  to  SIGI  is  because^I  didn't  have  a 
•     clear  idea  of^ what  career  T  wanted,"  he  said.    "I  had  vague  ideas,  but 
nothing  selected.' 
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After  weighting  his  values,  George  retrieved  four  occupations  in 
Locate:  Political  Scientist,  Optometrist,  Civil  Engineer,    and  Industrial 
Engineer,  ^He  then  adopted  a  logical  strategy' for  testing  the  validity  of 
his  value  weights.     He  tested  several  occupations,  mostly  in  the  field  of 
engineering,  to  seV^hfch  value/specification  had  prevented  their  re- 
trieval.     If  he  found  a  test  occupation  to  be  so  attractive  that  he  was 

'    ' '.  ,..     •  ' 

willing  to  change  a  specification  in  order  to  cause  its  retrieval,  he 
wo.uld  know  that  the  value  that  had  blocked  it  was  not  so  imporWB^as' 
he  had  originally  believed.     On*  ttie  other  hand,*  if  he  found  himself 
willing  to  let  the  occupation  go  rather  CTian  change  a  specification.  Hie 
would  .trusf* his  original  weights.     None  of  the  test  occupations  was  ap- 
.pealing  enough  to  make  him  distrust  his  value  weights.    With  confidence  . 
that  he  was  on  the  right  track,  he  decided  tp  confine  the  rest  of  his 
search  to  the  four  occupations  that\iad  already  been  retrieved. 

He  asked  numerous  questions  about  .the  four  occupations  in  Compare, 
taking  printouts  of  the'  information  abolit^  personal  qualifications.  He 
wrote  for  additional  inf ormation^about  civil  engineering,  using  thfe 
reference, cited  in  answer  to  one  of  the  Compare  questions.     He  also  felt 
a  need  for  .information  about  local  employment  opportunities  and  local 
^  outlook,  but  he  had  found  no  wa};  to  get  the  information  .at  the  time  of 
the  intefn/iew.    His  explotation  contirfued  in  Prediction  and 'Planning. 
The  feedb^k  from  those-two  systems  confirmed,  in' his  opinion,   the  suit- 
^ability  of  ^ the  four  occi^pations.     In'  Strategy,  .Ci^il  Engineer  and  Op- 
tometri-st  received  the  sdme  Desirability 'Sums,  with  the  result  that 
those  two' occupations  emerged 'as  the'  top  candidates. 

What  was  George 's/state  of  mind  when  he  finished  SIGI?  He  was  un- 
willing-to  commit  himself  to  a'^single  9hoice;  6ut  was  definitely  leaning 

*     -         ,  .  \ 
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toward  engineering  in  general  and  civil  .engineering  in  iJarticular  '.  ,  I 

hadri-'t  thought  at  all  about  Cj-vil  Engineer  a-s-a  career,"  he  said,  'but 

-  .  .     -  -  ■  *  ■       ■'  • 

now  I'm  thinking  kind  ofk-riously  about  it."   'Thc'higb  Desirability  Sum 

earned  by  Optometrist  influenced  \im  to  keep  an  open  mind  about  that 

occupation  as  well.    He  therefore  decided  to'. postpone  declaring  a.^ 

major  for  as  long  as  he  copld.    But  his  inclination  seemed  to  be.  toward  " 

engineering.    Later  in  the  interview  he  said:     "  .  . 

l^kind  of  knew  all  along  tha^  I  want  to  be  an  engineer, 
"       ixit.it  never  came^  out,     Biit  then  it  kind  of  came  to  the  * 

^.'surface.       .   .    'l  guess  you  could'*say  that  it  [SIGI]  was  ,  ^  ^ 

^  a  main  influence  because  it  kind  of  pulled  it  [Civil  Enfei-  / 
'  neerl  out  from  the  biJried  depths  of  my  mind,"' 

..Perhaps  the  main  benefit  of' SIGI  was  in  providing"  Geoge  with  a  new 

way  to  look  at  his  career  options.    He  accepted-  the  SIGI  postulate  that 

occupational  values  pi^ovide  a  basis  for  .choice.     He  became  aware  of  what 

his. values  were  and" he  tested  them  in  a  systematic  way.    He  also  became 

aware  that  he  himself  had  to  pliy  an  active  role  In  making  a  choice,  and 

see  about,  in  ^limited  way,  to  collect  information  and /to.  make  pMns 

directed  toward  a  goal.    He  developed  a  strategy,  that  would  leave  his 

options  open  as  long 'as  possible.     Information  .about  local  demand  will 

plky  a  large  part  in  his  final  decision.'    Finally,  he  becaieAware  that  . 


his  judgiTients  about  the 'occupations  he  was/considering  had  a  rational 
foundation.     They  were  not  based  on  impulse,  dreams,  or  uninformed  advice. 

As  George  observed:'  /        /  /  / 

Some  people  say,  "Gee,'  I' wknt  to  be  a  doctor;  I  want  to/^ 
be*n-  engineerT"    They  don't  Stop  and  think  whether  th^y  11 
be  good  e"nT)ugh  for  it  pr  vjhether  they'U  like  the  profes- 
•  \gion  once  they're  in  ib.     It's  possible  I'll  change  from' 
,        engineering,  but  I  don't^-plan  to  select  a  major  until    •  , 

after  I  transfer.  •  .       •  > 


/ 
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Marilyn.    Mrilyn  was  a  youngs  woman  with  ^difficult  physical  and 
emotional  problems.     Sfte  wore^two  hearing  aids  and  had  a  slight  speech 
impedimentL  /noreove!:,  she  was  in  conflict  with  her  father,  who.  thought 
thafher  ambitrion  to  become  a  secretary  exceeded  her  abilities  and  that 
she  should  not  be  attending  college  at  all.     The  combination  of  physical 
handicap  and  famil^  conflict  had  sapped  her  self-^conf idence,  and  >Bhe  was 
doubtj^ul  about  any  occupational  goal,   'She -said,  '"^I  know  I  wanted  secre- 
tarial.     But,  see,  I  get  a  lot  of  pressure  at  home  about  what  I  want  to 
do.  '  My  father  doesn't  think  I'm  doing' the  right  thing,  and  that  builds 
up  and  gets  me  mad,  too*" 

SIGI  helped  Marilyn  recover  some  self-conf id-ence  and  focue  her  thought 
She  said^^of  the  Values  system: 


I  think  "it  is  a  fantastic  thing,  especially  for  p"eople 
-  .  who  are. confused  like  I  am.  This  really  helped'  me  settle 
down  now  on  what  I  want  to  do.  But  l!" was  really  confused 
when  I  first  came  inv  ....  It  is  good  far  people  ijho  ave  '  ^ 
•so  confused  in  their  min^s.  They  know  what  they ' re  ^doing 
but^\they -don' t  know  how  to  start  doing  something  about  it 
or^find  information  about  doing  it.  The  values  helped  me 
know  what  I  really  wanted  in  a  job. 

The  Prediction  system  was  ^speciaUy  useful  t<i, Marilyn.  ,  It  boosted 

her  self-:;£steem  and  gave  her  ammunition  for  the  battle  over  her.  abilities. 

She  said  of  it: 


I'vve  always' been  knocked  down — "Oh,  you're  not?  going  to  do  ^ 
this  and  do  that."    This  was  the  first  time  I  tfeuld  'sit  ^' 
here  and  thin^,'  "Well,  how  do  I,  feel  about  it?"  not  what  ' 
.  *  the  other  people  feel.     It  [Prediction]  gave  me  confidence 
about  howv  you  j feel  about  What  ybil'r^  going-' to  do,  and  that's 
wha^;  I  don't  have.  "  . 

There  was  another  tangible  benefit  from*  SIGI:  .  Marilyri  explor^ed  two 
-additional,  occupatibns,  S(;enograph6r  and  Reception;tst,  and  was  consider-- 
ing  them.    But  lier  first  love  was  still  Secretary.     She  returned  to  it 

4 

on  a  higher  plane  of  unders^nding- with  some  assurance,  that  It  satisfied 
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Experimental -and  Control  Group  Questionnaires  - 

Method  of  analysis.     Separate  questionnaires  were  givep  to  students  ^ 
who  had  been  through.  SIGI  (experimentals)  and  to  students  who  were'  sched- 
*  'uled  to  use  SIGI  but  who  had  not  actually  used  it  (controls).  This 
section,  of  the  report  covers  the  responses  of  PCC  students  to  the  ques- 
tionnaires.    Since  questions  1-41  ate  the  same  for  experimentals  and 
^  ctontro^s,  we  were  able  to ^ run  tests  of  significance  comparing  the  responses 

of  the  two  groups  and  to  present  the  41  questions,  together  with  our 
finding's,  in  a  single  table,  PI.  The  portions  of  the  questionnaires 
that  are  different  are^^in  separate  tables :  - questions  42-45  for  controls 

in  Table  P4  and  questions  42-88  f oVvexperimentals  in  Table  P5.  ^(The 

♦    ''  '' 

%  intact  questionnavires  are  in  Appendix  D.)   In  all  cases  tne  numbers  ^ 

in  the  tables  are  percentages  uiiless  otherwise  indicated. 
^  ,         In  the  tests  of  significance,  chi-squares  were»  computed  for  most 

^questions  (1-24  and  37-41).     In  the  computation,  respon4^es  in  logically\^ 
.  related  categories  were  grouped  if  the  expected  cell  sizes  tell  below  5; 
'     this  is  a  requirement  for  chi-squate.     For  .questions  25-29,'  in  which 

students  used  scales  to. rate  themselves  on  a  Variety  of  dimensions,  Jt-te^cs 
were^  done  on  the  computed  group  means."  Questions  31-34  comprise  an  in-** 
*  formation  test*    Wrong  answers  for  each  question  were  scoreji  1  and  correct 

=  /        •  .  .  .   .     ^  '  .  > 

answers  2.    The  four 'scores  w^re  then  ^dded  and  an  information  test  score 
gir^up' mean^was  computed.     It  is  shown  bjpposi^e  question  30  ifr  Table  iPJ. .  A 
ty£est  was  then  done  on  the  two  means.     In  reporting  the  results,  of  a:i,l 
te.sts  of  Significance,  we/follow  the  convention  of  using  a  single  asterisk 
for  significance  at  the  .05  level  and  double^  as^terlsks  for  the  .01  ievel. 
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Several  of  the  questions  are  open-ended.     Responses  to  these  have -been 

placed  In  separate. tables.    Tables  P'2  and  PS"  list  the"  occupations  named 

-  f        . . 

by  experimental  and  control  students  in  response  to  question  30,  (What  oc-"  -. 
cupation  would  you  like  to  prepare  yourself  for  eventually?) '^^ The  responses 
have  been  grouped"  according  to  whether  or  .not  the  occupation  named  was  . 
among  those  already  in  SIGI.     Other  responses  that  could  not  bp  quantified 
appear  in  Tables  P4A^  P6,  and  P7 . 

'Results.    Questions  .1-3  give  a  description  of  the  sample  in- ternfs>f  age, 
sex,  and'  college  enrollment.'*  The  experimental  and  control  groups  do  not 
differ  significantly  on  these  dimensions.     In  both  groups,  sli'ghtly  more 

than  half  of  the  students  were  women,  some  1^.  were  between  15  and.  22  years 

« 

old,  and  approximately  ^alf  were  freshmen.      '  -x  . 

"    .Questions  4-10  concern  students assessment  of  their  career  decision- 
making  skills.     Significant  differences  (£  < • 01)  were  found  in  .five  of  , 
the  seven  questions:  '  The  e:3>erimental  .group^SIGI  users)  indicated  greater 
knowledge  of  the  rewards  and  satisfactions  to  be  6btained  from  an  occupa-  . 
tion  (question  4),  had  explored  more  occupations  (question  5),  ,had  more 
definite  and  specific  career  plans  (questions  7  and  9),  and  indicated  more 
ovec^l-  confidence  in  .their  career  decision-mating,  skills  (question  lOV  _ 
The  groups  werte  not.  significantly ^ifferent^, in  the  number  o^  occupations 
that  students  thought*  would  provide  desired  satisfaction^^  (question  and 
in  their  estimate  of  their  ability  to  predict  grade^  (question  8). 


Insert  Table  PI  aTjout  l^ere  . 


S-IGI  also  seemed  to  stimulate  activities  related  to  cdreer  exp-loration 
'(questions- 11-18).. 'Significant'  dif'fetepces  (£  <.01)  were  found  ^in- responses 


to  fo  ur  of  the  questions:     More  exp^rimentals  had  used  the  co^llege  career 
reference  library  C^l^estion  14),  talked  to  a  guidance 'counselo^r  about  careers'* 
(question  16),  used  career-related    audiovisual  materials  (c^jii^stioh  17)  ^  and^ — ^ 
not  unexpectedly,  hai^'used  "a  computer-based  guidance  system"  (qut?sLion  .18) . 
No  significant  dif f eT'^nces  were  found  in  the  level , of  a'cCivity  in  reading 

'     \<   '  .  '         '      ~  ~  '  ■    ^       • '      ■     -  - 

^about  occupations  (question  11),  talking  with  friends 'about  careers,  (ques- 
C±on  12),  talking  with  people  in  the  field  (que&tion  13),  or  attending  career 
planning  workshops  (question  15)?'  ,     *  * 

Given  the  opportunity  to  'agree  or  diskgree  with  certain  statements  about 


choosing  an  occupation,  students' who  had  used  SIGI  were  significantly  (£<.0l) 
less  disturbed  by  conflicting . advice  from  others  (question  21).     No  signifi- 
cant  differences  were  £o<Ind  in  the  attitudes  pf  the  two  groups  toward  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  otners,   toward  the  role  of^ chance  in  career  choice,  toward 
making  their  own  decisions..,'  toward i  the  need  to  know  marriage  plans,  or  toward 
the  need  fo|:  making  an  immediate  choice  (questions  19,  20,  22,  23,  and  24). 
Questions  25  through  29  explored  the  way  students  rated  themselves  as 

'  ■  .  J: 

career  decision-makers.  '.For   four  of  these  questions  a  significant  differ- 
ence  was  found  between  the  responses  of  the  two  groups.     SIGI  users  distributed  . 
themselves  closer  to  the  "good"  end  of  th6  career  decj-^ion-mal^ing  scale  than  did 

nonusers  (question  25)  and  showed  .mof^  confidence  in' their  l^howledge 'pf  occupa- 

/      ' ' '    '  •  ' 

tions  (question  26)  and  of  goals  and  valuers  (question  29)-r-all  2.<.01.    They  were 

/  ^  . 

also  more  confident  (2.<.05)  about  their  decisions,  once^made  (question  28).  No 

significant  dif ferenefe  was  found  in  how  often  students  ^^lanned  ahead  (ques- 

tion  27).  I  ^ 

■   As  a  check  on  these  self-ratingsf,  four  questions  were  included  to  frest 

the  students'  actual  knowledge  of^  ocQ^pations  (questions  30-3^).  St'^udents 

were  asked'  to  name  ^  first-choice  occupation  (qyestion  30)  and  'were  ques- 


■r 


tioned  about'  the  education'  required,  average  salary,  amount  of  independence, 

.  T 

and  employment  outlook  for  that  occupation.     Tables  E2  and  P3  :list  the  oc- 
cupations  named  by  the  two  ^  groups  of  Pasadena  studerlts.    -They  show  that  most 
af  the  occupations  of. interest  to  both  groups  are  already  'offered  by  SIGJ.  9 
First-choice  occupations  named  by  60  of  the.  77  students  in  the  experimental 
group  and' by  54  of  the  76  students  in  the  >Qnt;:^^  group  were  SIGI  occupa- 
tions.    A  few  students  in  both  groups  named  identifiable  occupations  not  in 
SIGI.    The*rest-7ll  students  in  the  experimental  group  and  ISHn  the  control 
were  unable  to  name  a  specific  occupation  or  were  un<^ecided^ 


Ii^e'rt  Tables  P2  and  P3  aljout  here 
♦  -   '         «■  % 

The.  replies  to  question  30  were  sometimes  difficult  to  tabulate  because 

students  often  were  unable  to  identify  a  specific  occupation  or  to,  express 

clearly  what  they  had  in  mind-,   j^e  sometimes  had  to  rn^ke  judgments  about -a 

student's  meaning.    When  the  staff  cdald  not  reach  agreement,  they  re- 

corded  the  answer  as  Too  Vague  to  Classify.    Wh^n  the  occupation  named  in 

question  30  was  a  SIGI  occupation,  we  were  in  a  position  to  evaluate  the  ^ 

accuracy  of  the  students'  responses  to  questions  31-34  for  both  groups.  . 

»Th^se  four  questions  constitute  an  information  test,  which  was  scored  in 
the  manner  described  earlier.  The  students  who  had  \^ed  SIGI  were  found 
to  be  significantly  better  informed  (£-<.01).  ^  ^ 

Responses  to  question^  37-41  show  that  the  two  g^roups  were*similar 
in  their  car^eec  guidance  experiences   (excIuding^SIGI)  at  Pasadena.  ^Over  - 
twp-thirds  of  bot^  groups  had  seen  a*  counselor  within  the  last  two  months 
(question  37)  about  a  variety  of  problems  (question  38),  but  had  not 
taken  a  career  guidance  course  ^question  39);    Of  those  who  had  taken  a 

^  career  guidance  course,  the  .SIGI  u^ers  were  Significantly  (£  <  .05)  moire  ^ 
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satisfied  (quefstion  40)  •    Generally,  neither  group  had  reservations  about 
interacting  with  a  computer,  for.  career  guidance  (question. 41) . 

The  remaining  four  questions  in  the  questionnaire  for  the  control 
group  explored  attitfudes  toward' SIGI»     They  are  listed  in  Table  P4. 
Ninety-nine  percent  of  the. group  had  heard  of  SIGI  (question  42)  and  wanted 

to  use  it  (question  .45) .   *  No  one  had  formed  an  unfavorable  impression  of 

N  ^        ^  .      .        .  .       V       .  ,     \  .        ^         .  * 

it  (question '46) .    Members  of  fhfe  group  had  learned  about  it  from  a  variety 
*  \  ' 

of  sources  (question  44^.   .        '  .     .  .  "  o 

f'         ,  * ' 

Table  P4A, lists  thfe  responses  of  the  control  group  to  the  open-ended  ' 

questions.  •  ' 


,    '         Insert  Tables  P4  and  P4A  about  here 

.  •••  ■  r--  '  

The  remaining  46  questions  in  the  questionnaire  for  tme  experimental 
group  sought,  to  find  out  how  these  SIGI  users  rated  their  experience  with 
SIGI  (T^ble  P5).     '  /  .    *         '       '    '  '^^ 

When  as^Iced  to  give  SIGI  a  grade  (qu'^stions  42-5*4)  ,  more  than  75%  of 
•the  students     graded  SIGI  A  or  B  for  8  of  the  13  items- (interest',  clarity, 
overall  usefulness,  helping  with  values  awarertjess,  seeing  relati^onships 
between  values  an^  career  decisions,  finding  occupations  to  fit  vajLues , 
getting  information,  and  learning  to  make  career  decisions*).     For  the 
jDther,  f ive '^es tions ,  which  concern  choice  of  an  occupation,  understanding 
predictions,  estimating  probabilities  of  success,  and  helping  to  plan  a 
program  of  study  at  Pa3adena,  the  proportion  of  A^  an^  B's  -^as  over  50%^,^ 

Insert  Table  P5  about;  here 
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As  for-dheir  experience 'wiiih  SIGI  (question  55),  42%  said -that  SI6I 
helped  confirm  a  choice  they  had  already  made,  X2%  said  that  SIGI  helped 
them,  to  choose  an  occupation,  ^nd  39%  thought  that  SIGI^h^d  suggested 
otHer  occupations  worth  considering.    Only  8%  failed  to  pdrceive  SIGI 
as  having  been  directly  helpful.  .      •         .  ^ 

Questions  5>6-63  asked  the  e^iperimental  students  whether  ,  they  would 


consult  SIGI,  ♦a  counselor, /or  a  combination  o'f  the  two /for  help-with 

occupational  and  educatioiial  decisions.    The  students  would  tend  to 

'       •  ,  ^  '  '  '  ' 

choose  the  combination  for  most  guidance  purp.oses^     This  preference  held 

true  for' planning  a, program  of  stad|^,  getting  information  about  an  occu-  ^ 

/  ^  '  '  >  '  • 

/  *  * 

pation,  confirming/^  occupajflonal  choice,  resolving  conflicts  about, oc- 

*  •     ^  ' 

cupatiopal  ^oice,  and  estimating  chances  of  success  in  a  "program.  SIGI 

alone  was  prefei/red  for  finding  occupation^  that  fit  values  and  for  mak-^^ 

ing  values  mora  clear.    A  counselor'  alone  was  thought  to  be  more  help 

in  finding  out  about  financial  aid* 

Almost  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  students  who  had  used  SIGI  planned  to 

*  .  '         >     /  ' 

^5chedule.a  conference  with  a  counselor  for  a. variety  of  purposes  (ques- 
tions 64  and  65>.     Two-  of  the  students  added  that  they  would' go  to  a* 

t 

counselor  to  discuss  the  results  of  SIGI  (see  Table 'P6 ,  question  65).,^ 
Another  stated,  "I- decided  both  seeing  a  couns'elor  and  using  SIGI  wer« 
valuable/' 

Most'  of  the  students  •(75%)  said  that  theoccupations  in  which  they 
we^re  interested  were  ^ctual^iy  retrieved  on  the  basis  of  their  values  in 
LocateLXquestion  66).    Although  they -named  a  few  occupations  as  "missing" 

i  :      /         •  .... 

from  SIGI  '(Table  P6,  question  67),  the  '^occupations"  they  named  were  ^      •  \ 
often  not  occupations  at  all, 'but  general  fields  o^  interest;  some  were' 
'  already -in  SIGI;  some  were  .specialties  o^f  occupations  in  SJGl;  and  some 
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were'  occupations  witTi  only  stnall  n|imbers  of  workers.    A    ew  students  menir^ 
tioned  occupations  that  are  scheduled  to  be  added  to  SlGl  in  the  next 
round  of  additions   (air "traffic  controller,  anthropologist,  chiropractor*, 
travel  agent).  Abo'ut  76%  regarded  the  information  in  SIG!  as  superior  to. 


Insert  Table  P6  abojut  here"" 


dt\ier  sources  of  occupational  information  (question  68). 

Of  the  ^Pasade^a  students  who  had  used  SIGI',  8^  were'  sat^isfled  with 

the  28 'questions  made  available  in  Compare  (question  69).    Although  a  few" 

made  suggestions  for  additions,  'many  of  these  were  eithej:  imprc|ctical 

("In  what^' position  will  I-  be  happy?")  or  already  in  SXGI  with  different 

wording.     The  student  V^ho  want^  "Financial  aid  information"  woyld  find 

,i^Mn  the  Planning  sysdem,  not  in  Compare.     The  questions  sjaggested  for  ^ 

adddjtion  are  recorded  in  '^able  P6.  '  -       «  ^  -.^^ 

Aboat  88%  of  the  students  found  SIGl'fe  style^ and  vocabulary  to  be 

/  V 

"just  right,"  and  none  said  i:hat  it  was^  too  difficult  (question  70). 
Since  the  reading  level  of  ^he  text  was  designed  for  community -college 
Students,  this  finding  Is  particularly  encouraging. 

J'ew  stuBents  detected  any  sexual  or  racial  bias  in^SIGI  (question  71). 
The  examples^ given  by  those  who  did  feel  there  was  Has  appear  in  Table  P6. 


Ninety-eight  resRonges  .made  to  question  72^  asking 'about -pro- 

blems  tl\at  might  have  occurred  in  using^a  computer-based  .system.  Sixteen 
percent  reported  that  the  computer  had  broken  down;  UZ  reported  that, the 
writing  on*th-e  screen  caused-  eye^t,raiaj    13%  said*they  felt  rushed  while 
using  SIGI,     Some  of  the  directions  were  unclear  to  9%,  and »8%  thought 
that  there  was  too  much  reading.     A  variety  of  other  irrit-ations  we^e  men--  ) 
tioned  by  the  18%  of  the. students  who  checked  "Other,"  such  as  iiliabiiity 
to  .go  back  tq  correct  mistakes,  or 


O  tlon  72),  V 
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redundancies  in  the  te:ft; '(Tab.le  P6,  ,^u^s- 

3-2  ■/■  ' 


'  Almost  thr^e-f ourths  of  the  SIGI  users  frequently  took  advantage  of 

the .opportunity  to  g^t  printouts,  and  only  H    used  the  printer  just  once' 

or  twice  (question  73).     Over  two-third^  (67%)  tried  to  get  more' infoirma- 

tion  oa  their  own  Initiative  after  Xising  SIGI  (questions,  74  and  75).  The 
\  »  •  *  '  « » 

Majority  (61%)  of  the  students  spent  between  two  and  four  hours  on  SIGI,  ' 
and  35%  spent  more  (question  76).     Nearly  all  those  infthe.^'ampl^  (97%) 
went  all  the  way  through  SIGI,  including  Strategy,  at  leaat  once,  usuaj.ly 
in  two  or  more  sessions  (questions  77  and  78).  Mor-e  than  half  (58%)*^ 

expressed  an  interest  in  sec^iring  additional  time  on  SIGI  (questions  79 
and  BO).  '  /  '  [  '  ' 

The  six  subsystems-' of  SIGI*  sScmed  to  meet  a  variety  of  different  needs; 
ev^ry  section  would  be    used  most" 'by  at  least  some  students although 
Planning  and  Values> received  the  largest  percentages  of  votes  (26%  and  21%, 

i         .  '  .  /  .  I'  / 

respecti^>7ely)  .     Preddctiqn  was  the  system  named  least  often  (question  81).. 


Students,  found  SIGI*  to  be  comprehensive;  75%  said 'j:hat  there  was  noth- 
.  .  \  •     (  .  •      ,  > 

ing  mo*re  they  would  lijce  it  to  cover  (question  82) .    A  few  wrote  in  sug- 
gestions  for  improvement ,  ^suQh  ab.rel^^ting  occupations  to  college  majors, 
adding  more  information  about  job-'search,  and  so  on  (Table  B6,  question  82). 
""ijcarly  two- thirds  (65%)  3aid  that  there  '^a»  no  area  that  needed,  fuller 
coverage  *  (question  83)  ;  but  the  others  ^ould  have  liked  moi>e  material  in^ 
Prediction,  Values,  and  Locate;  more  information  on  courses  at  transfe^^" 
colleges;  and  similar  additions  (Table  P6,  question  83).    All  areas^xcept 
Prediction 'Wer6  liked  best  by  some  studfent^;- Values-  was  the  most  popular, 

designated  best  by  38%  of  the  grVip-    The  privacy  that  SIGI  makes  possible 

/       >^  ' 

was  considered  very  important  to  18%  of 'the  group,  but  it  made  rto'differ- 

/  ♦ 

ence  to  another  18%"  (questidn  8.5).    'Almost. 80%  ofTEhe  group  said  that  they 
'       •  *  \  '     . '  ,    -      '  ' 

had  afdvised  their -college  classmates  to  use  SIGI;  of  these,  ^about-  half  ^ 
(46%)  had'*recoimnen^eJ\t  to  three  or  more  fl^iends  f(questio^s  86  and  87). 


-201-  . 

•Question  88  ^ked  the  stucjents  for  suggestions  for  improving  SIGI. 
•The  answers  are  listed  in  Table- P7.    Mo'st  of  the  suggestiqns  were  for 
expansion  of  the  information  or  services  offefed  by  SIGI  or  for  minor^ 
changes  to  enable  students  ^-o  m'ove  more  quickly  to  the  sections  in  which 
they  were  most  interested.    There  were  a  few  suggestions  that  revealed' » 
insufficient  information  on  the  part  oi  the  atudent.   ^he  general  tone, 
however,  was"  one  of  approval,  respeet,  and  gratitude. 


Insert  Table  P7  about  here 
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Impact  on  Counseling  '  '     *  . 

'  Responses  of  eijgl^  Pasadena  City  College  counselors  who  filled  out 

questionnaires  are  tabulated'  in  Table.  P8.     (The  constructed  ^responses  to, 

the  open-ended  questions  on  that  instriunent  are  in  Table  P9.)  Fiv^'of> 

,    the  eight  ffad  not  a^tended^  the  SlGI  workshop.     It  is  possible  that  some 

pf  the  responses  would  have"  been  different  if,  all  the  counselors  had  been 

exposed  to-  a  workshop.^  •  ... 

With  or  without  a  workshop,  hoVever,  the  counselors  were  in  general 

favorably  disposed  toward  the  idea  of  computer-based  guidance  (questions 

4-8)  ♦     Only  ojae  saw  computer-b'ased  gai^ance  as  a  passing  fad  (question  4), 

•  and,  only  one  did  not  plan  to  use  such  a  system  in  his  or  her  counseling 

>-  ^    '  » 

'^( question  7)»    None  thought  computer-based 'guidance  was  a  threat  (question  6) 
and  afll  eight  had  actually  re^ferre^  students  to  SlGI  (question  12)  •  Coun- 
se;^rs  who  had  used  SIGI  and  had  observed  SIGI  students  thought,  that  those 
students  reacted  favorably  to  SIGI  (question  13)  and  benefited  in  a  number 
of- ways  (question  28).    They  thought  that^the  reading  level  of  SIGI  was 
appropriate  for  theijr  students  (question  32),  that  the  occupational 'ioforma- 
tion  was  better  than  what  is  general^JLy-^avadi^trte  (question  33),  and  that 


SIGI  was  for^the  most  part  free  from  any  kiiid  of  bias  (question^  34)  .  Six^ 
counselors  rep^orted  that  students  came  to  them  with  printouts  (question  14), 
Interpretation  oft^tlie  Students'  printouts  was  not  a  large  problem:  The 
problems*  described*'(Table  P9)  do  not  really  involve  interpretation  of  print- 
outsi    Only  three  counselors  said  that  students  had  encountered  prc^lems 
\>ith,  the' terminals  (question  15):     Students  '^found  it  difficult  to  relate 
to  the  definiti^i^  of  the  values"  (a  problem  t^iat  does  not  seem  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  terminals),;  and  there  wei^e  apparently  some  hardware  mal- 
functions  that  were  corrected  (Table^P9).  ,  . 
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>  * 

Questions  16-23  were  designed  to  explore  the  effect  SIGI  might  have 
on  problems  ^hat  counselors  face  in  career  guidance ♦  The  chief  problems 
were  keepirig  up  to  ^te  with  occupational  information,  finding  time  to 

. .  /      r        ■    •       ■••  ■■ 

see  all  acud^mts  who  needed  help,  and  getting  students  to  read  occupa- 

f  —  .  «. 

tlonal  information;  the  most ' frequently  specified  minor  problems  were  , 

identifying  sources  of  occupational  inf or-mation,  identifying' studenrt^  who 

*     '  '     ^  .  .  \ 

need  help,  and  getting  students  to  read  occupational  information.    Five  of 

the  six  problems  listed  were  designated  by.  at  least  one  of  the  counselors  as 
havihg  felt-- the  imi^ct  of  SIGI.  '  SIGI  was  seen  to  have  had  the  most  ef- 
feet  Jon  getting  students  to  read  occupational  information  and  on  keeping 
counselors  up  ^to  dat-e,  and  s^me  effect  on  all  the  problems  except  selecting 

^ 

programs  appropriate,  for  students'  career  goals. 


Insert  Table  P8  about  here 


All  eight  counl'elors  responded*  to  questions  24-27,  which  explore  the 
impact  that  SIGI  may  have  exerted  on  counseling  sessions.    Of  co.unselors 
.who  had  had  opportunity  to  observe,  only  one  thought  that  SIGI  enabled  liim 
or  her  to  see  more  students,  whereas  five  noticed  no  change;  thre^e  thought 
that  SIGI  had  improved  the^quality  of  their  dis^ussio,ns  about  values  and 
career  decisions,  and  only  two  saw  no  change  in  quality.    Three  counselors 
s^w  no  change  in  the  amount  of  time  they  spent  in  career  counseling,  while^ 
four  thought  their  time  had  increased  and  none  thought  it  had  decreased. 
Four  c^Jiynselors  thought  their  counseling  sessions  were  longex  because  of 
,Sl{?I,  n^e^.thought  they  were , shorter ,  ai\d  three  noticed^  no  change. 

Question  28  sought  to  discover  how  ^SIGI  had  affected  students'  career 
decision-making  behaviors  that  might  be  observed  in  counseling  sessions. 
Six  counselors  said  they  l^new  which  students  had  used  SIGI,  but  only  four 
(perhaps  not  always  the  same  four)  specified  the  differences  in 'behavior 
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they  liad  observd^.    In  the  opinion  of  the  counselors,  the  SIGl^^tudents 
ratecf  higher  than  noxx-SIGI  students  in  four  categories  of  behavior:     their  . 
ability  to  relate  programs ^of  study  to  occupations  under  consideration  (A 
yes,  0  no),  their  Ability,  to  ^tate  their -primary  occupational  choice  (3  yes, 
1  no),  their  ability  ^to  mention  possible'  alternative  occupations  (3  yes, 
1  no),  and  their  abilVty  to  demonstrate  sound  reasons  for  their  preferences 
(3  yes,  1  no).     Two  coi^nseiors*  thought  the  *SIGI  students  were  better' able 
to  express^  their  occupational  goals,  were  hetter  informed- about  their 
fdrst-choice  occupation,  Vndfwere  better  dble  to. predict  their  chances  of 
success;  two  counselors^         ipfi  think  the  SIGI  students  were  any  different 


with  irespect  to  these  categories.  ^ 

Question  29  explored""  Mie  -subject  of  how  SIGI  should  be  fitted  into 

the  structure  of  the  counselling  department.    Three  counselors  accepted  the  idea 
of  making  SIGI  available  to  ^tudents  on  an  entirely  ad  lib'jDasis  with  no 
counselor  intervention  or  mandatory  follow-up.    Nine  responses  favored  a 

structure  in  which  the  counselo\  would  play  a  direct  role  in  the  career 

^  m 
guidance 'process  '    Counseljpr  referral  to  SIGI  with  mandatoi^y  follow-up  and 

use  of  SIGI  as  part  of  a  formal  classroom  unit  in  pareer  courj^seling  were  . 

the  structures  named  m^^  frequent]^ — :^our  times  each.    One  counselor  sug- 

gested  that  SIGI  be  made  available  '*fior  student  self *-ref erral"  ^Table  P9i, 
>  \ '  .  . 

a  configuration  that  seems  to  be  the  ^s^me  as  the  ad  lib  ,option> 

Counselors  named  some  seven  occupations  of  occupational  area^"  that  - 

*  > 

they  or  their  students  would  have  liked  to  see  in  SIGI  (questions  30  ancl 
31).     (Some  of  these  were  already  iri  SIGI  under  different*  ijiames.)  Three 
counselors  suggested  improvements  for  SlGI  (question  35) ,  and  -two  added 
comments  under  "Optional  Information."    Their  observations  land' the  suggested 
"occupations  are  listed  in  Table  P9.  »  .       '  * 


V 
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Usage  Qf  tlte  System- 


♦     The  computer  automatically  records -the  responses  that  students  make 
to  most  displays.    Tables  P10-P23  represent  these  sumipary  data  onr  students 
who  used  SIGI  at  Pa^dena  City  College.  •  The  n's  Vary  from  t^ble  to  fable, 
with  highet  'frequencies  in  Values,  Locate,  ^and  Compare which  novices  en- 
counter first,  and  lower  frequencies  in  Prediction ^Shd  Strategy,  which 
novices  encountei?  last.    The  reasons  for  the  decrease  cannot , be  isolated. 

/'-'  '      ■  •  .  V 

In  any  case,  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  -that  Xhe  summary  data  do  not 
indicate  the  progress  through  SIGI  af  4  particular  group  of  student^.  They 

ai/e  merely; a  Record  of  responses  over  a  period  of  time.    Some  of  the  stu- 

A  *  * 

'ents  w^re  already  in  P;Lanning  or.  Strategy  when  the  data  collection  began, 

inci  others  were  just  .beginning  when  the  disk  was  swept  clean  of  the  ac- 
cumulated data.     Thus  th§  tables  are  to  some  iextent  independent  of  one 
another.    Nevertheless,  the* n's  are  sufficiently  large* to  reflect  the  way 
Srci  was  used.  ■  ' 

Data  from  the  SIGI  Introductory  Sequence      ,  , 

Breakdown  of '  fche  sampleT    Table  PIO  shows^th6  breakdown        this  sample 
by  age^  sex,  and  enrollment  status.     Percentages  are  given  rather  than 
actual  numbers  because  students  are  asked,  about  their  age  and^enrollme'nt; 
status  every  time  they  sign  on,  since  thes^ variables  may  have  changed  be- 

tween  sessions.  .        *  ^ 

We  see  that  nearly  half  (42.6%)  of  "sign  ons"  were  eighteen  or  und^r— 
that  is,' -they  were' students  who  h^  presumably  gone  directly  to  college  from 
high  school;  consequently,  there  were  proportionately  fewer  ''older  students." 
The  sample  was  about  ^evenly  divided  between  men  and  women. 


/ 
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Initial  status  with  respect  to  career  decl 


Isloris.    On  their  first  pass 


th:pough  the  introductory  sequence,  students  resbond  to  questions  about 
their  awareness  of  their  occupational^ values ,  abaut  their  identification 
of  occupations' that  fit  their  values,  abouf  their  nihility  to  predict  their 
ferad^s,  'and  about  their  knowledge  ^f*  appropriate!  pr'ograms  to  enroll  in. 
Table  PH  gives  the  distribution^ of  their  responies^  to  these  questions.  • 
The  table  reflects  the  state  of  mind  of  students  ks  they  begin  their  inter- 
action with.SIGI.    We  may  i^ke  the  following  ol?sei\vations : 


<  '   ,     •     Insert  Table  Pll  abput  he\:e 

r  ■       •  — 


iJ    Nearly  a  quarter  of  the  stXidents'in  the  sample  said  they  knew 
their  values,  and  over  half  of  them  had  a  general,  idea  o:^  what'  they  want 
from  an  occupation  but  had' not  analyzed  their  values  ("Value. ;St.atus • 

2.  They  tended  to  feel  a  need  for  much  information  about  which  oc- 

cupations  fit  their  values.  ^      .  "       *  * 

(  *  *     .  • 

3.  They  believed  that  they  could  predict, their  grades 'evccess fully 

"  *~  . 

in  at  least  some  programs,.  '  *  ' 

^  4.    Most  of  them  had  little  or  no  idea  whajt  program  to  enroll  in 
and  woiild  like 'help  in  planning. 

Data  fyom  the  Valued,  Sys^m 

'  .  .  '  \   ^  >  '  '  % 

The -Values  system  H^lds  *me|8u*res.  showing  the  importance  that  stu$ients 

atjtach  to  each  of  'the  ten  6cc\4^ationaJ.  values  usfed'  in  SIGI  and  also  indi- 

^  '  '  '  I    '  •* 

cat^s  the  field  of  interest?  they  would  like  to  work  in. 

^  Values  (^eiRhts/   T^ble  P12  shows  the  means  and  standard  deviations 

of  "the  weights  that  studentis  agt^iMed,  to  the  values  on  a  scale  where  0 

designates  no  importance  a4d  8  ma^rimum  importance.  The  figures  in  the 


"Unrestricted"  column  are  the  weights  assigned  by  students  before  they  played 
the  Valuek  G'ame-'-i.e. ,  the  numbers  represent  the  students'  initial  reactions 

the  definitions  of  the  values ♦    The  "Restricted"  column  reflects  the  ef- 
fects  of  both  the\Val\ies  Game  and  the  constraint  that  the  sum  of  the  weights 
equal  40*     The  l^tterN^ndition,  of  c^rse,  largely  accounts  for  the  smaller 


y 
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means  in  the  Restricted  column,.   It  is  not  possible  to  separate  *th^  effects 

^'  1 

of  tjie  Values  Game  and  the  restriction  to  40  points  <5n  all  changes  from  the 
Unrestricted  to  the  Restricted  columns.     In  general,  however,  it  would  not 
he-  unfeasonable  to  attribute  changes  in  rank  o.rder  (Income,  Security, 


ariety,  •Helping  Others,  Prestige,  and  Leisure)  primarily  to  the  Values 
Game.  .      '  ^ 

Table  P12  shows  (a)  that  each  of  the  values  was  important  to  some  stu-^ 
dents;   (b)  ^tha.t  there  was  no^serious  ceiling  or  floor  effect,  since^  even 
the  highest  and'  lowest  weighted  values  exhibited  sizable  variation;  (c) 
that,  in.  general.  Interest  Field,  Income,  Independence,  and  Security  were 
the  four  most  important  values  for  this  group,  whereas  Early  Entry  was  the 
least  important;  and  (d)  that  in  reaching  the  40-point  limit,  students 
'selectively  reduced  the., weights  originally  assigned — that  is,  not  all  weights 
were  decreased  proportionately.    Students. were  least  willing  to  give  up 
Interest  Field  and  Income  and  were  most  willing  to  reduce  weights  for  Parly 
Entry  and  Prestige.  '  "  ^  . 

The  lo.w  weight  given  to  Early  Entry  is  not  surprising,  since  all  the 
students  had  already  made  some  commitment  to  education  beyond  high  school* 


•  It. is  also  interesting  to  note*  that  the  standard 'deviations  show  very 

little  reduction.    Indeed,  *one  case  (Helping  {)tHers)  shows  a  slight  increas 

'  I  '  / 

Thus,  th^  restricted  case. *oes  not  appreciably  reduce- the  variance  of  the' 

•weights.  ^     .  ^ 

Selection  of ,  interest,  field.    Before,  weighting  the  ^alue  Interest^ 
Field,  students  indicate  which  one  of  tfte  six  fields  interests  them  most. 
They  are 'given  the*  opportunity  to  change  fields  before  they  adjust  theli^ 
weights  to  sum  to  40  and  whlenever  they  elect  to  .return  to  the'-Values  system 
to  revi'ew  the  weights  originally  assigned.  * 

Table  P13  shows  the  number  of  times  each  field  was  selected.  Note 
that  "N=1011"  in  this  table  means  that  1011  interest  field^ selections  were 
made  by  the  sample  of  students.    Some  may  have  chosen  the  same  field  more 
than  once,  and  others  m^y  have  changed  fields*- 


Insert  Table  P13  about  h^re 


.  Table  P13  shows  that  the  Personal  Contact  interest  field  was  clearly- 
the  most  popular,  with  Verbal  in  sedohd  place.    The  Technological  and 
Aestheti^c  fields  were  least  popular.   ,  ^    ,  -  ^ 

Datia  frpm  the  Locate  System  '  '     •     .  . 

*  i  In  Locate,  students  select  a  set  of  five  values  as  a  screen  for  re- 
trieving,  potentially -attractive  occupations.     The  students  specify  a  mini- 
mum  return  they  would  Ifke  on  each  value,  and  the  computer  then  lists  oc- 
cupationa  ithat  meep  or  exceed  that  minimum  for  each  of  the  five  values\ 
Altho^ugh  ^students  may  choose  any  five  of  tHe  ten  SIGI  values,^  the  students 
are  encouraged  to  choose  their  top-weighted  ones. 


■      .  .  -209-  ^ 

Values  selected  for  the  screen ♦    Table  P14  sliows  the  frequency  with  , 
^which* each  of  the  10  vakies  was  selected  as  ^  membej  of  the  retrieval  set. 


It  may  be  inferred  that  stud 

I 


Lidents  t^d  to  use ♦  their  most 


cherished  values 
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in  Locate,  for;  there  is  close  agreement  between  the  rank  order  orf  the  value 
weights  (Table  P12)  and  the  rank  order  of  the  frequencies  in  Tabl'e  P14, 

"Specification  levels  .or  categories.    For  each  value  except  "High.  In- 
come  and  Interest  Field  the  student  may  specify  one  of  four  possitfle  levels% 
there  are  five  levels  for  Income,  and*'- there  ^re  six  csi^tegpries  (not -levels) 
for  Interest* Field.     Table  P15  shows  the  f requency vwith  which  the  various 
levels  or  categories  were'  specified^    Again,  the  n's  and  .the  numbers  listed  ^ 


*  in  the  "FREQ"  column  indicate  the  number  of  times  a  valiie  or  specification 
was  used,  not  the  number  of  students  making  the  Specifications •     Also,  the  ^ 
^numbers  are  associated  only  with  values/specif ica4:ions  that  actually  re- 

trieved,  acceptable  list^s  of  c-ccupations .    If  a^  student's  specifications  are 

</ 

I      *  '  ^  •  ,  ^     -  •       .  , 

too  strict  or  too  loose,  resulting. in  empty  lists  or  ones  of  unwieldy  size, 

he  must  alter^the  specifications,  one  at  a  tim^  but  in  any  order,  until  he 

'finally  arrives  at  a  set  that^  idcfes  retrieve.    "  •  * 

» 

Table  P15  indicates  that  all  the  degrees  of *  specif ication  are  lused. 


■A. 
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The  fact  that' the  retrieval  of  an  empty  list  forces  the  studern^f  to  lo^er 

a  siSeci'f ication  (or  -change  interest  fields)  may  Account  for  the  freqiiency  ^ 

It  •  ^ 

with  which  the  lowest  specification  appears.     (A  value  set  at  the  lowest 
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level  does  not  screen,  since  all  occupations  meet  or  exceed*  that^specif ica- 
tibn^X    Table- P15  also.>shows  that  students  tend^  to  specify  mostly,  average 


and  above  average  levels,  and  that  when  they  use  Interest  Field  as  one  of 
their  search  values,  the  most  popular  f ield^  (Per'^onal  Contact)  ^s  the 
one  most  frequently  chosen  in  the  Value^^  system.  .  % 

Occubations  retrieved  in  Locate.    What  occupations  do  these  values/  ^' 

^    ■:  1  ^ 

specifications  retrieve?    Table  P16  li^ts  all  the  occupations  in  SIGI  at 

the  time  of  the  -data  collection  and  the  frequency  with  which  each  was  rer 

trdeved.    The  frequencies  inolude  the  interacticJh  of  initiates  (students^' 

who  have  gone  through  the  six  subsystems  in  the  prescribed  order^and  who' 

are  consequently  privileged-  to  return  to  ^any '  94*bsystem)  as  ^x^ell  as  itc^ices  . 

^-                          *                                              •  '  ' 
*V                   '                      '       '     '      . '  / 

In  all,  n?  occupations  of  the  155 -in  SIGl' were  retrieved  for  a  tot^l'- 

of  1'2,642  times.  .  As. would  be  expected  from  the 'relative  popularity  of 

various  levels  of  specification,  professional  occupations  were  much'mgre 


Insert  Table  T16  about  here 
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frequently  retrieved  than  were  nonprof essidnal  occupations*     The  eight 
occupations  that  were  not  retrieved  are  '  *  ^ 

Keypunch  Operator  Science  Laboratorys Technician 

Medical ^Laboratory  Technician  ^  Telephone  Qfaf tsworker ^  ,  ^«  ^ 
Nursing  Assistant    ^  Wastewater  Treatment  Operator, 

Operating  Room  Technician     '  Welder 

1  ^  '      .     .       ^  . 

.No  occupation  appeared  more /frequently  than  about;  3.6%  of  the  tota], 
fr^equenqy,  for  novices  and  initiate's.     If  we'^pool  thCvarious  teaching 
occupations,  the  most  frequently  retrieved  occupations  (i.eV,  more  than^ 
2(1)0  retrievals)  would  be   ' 

Treacher  School  Counselor  Civil-  Engineer 

r       '^^.Pilot       }  Rehabilitation  Counselor  Industrial  Engineer 

Lawyer  Dentist                            ^  Optometrist  " 

'"•Psychologist  '       Speech  Pathologist/        *  Urban  Planner  ^  . 

iPhysician  •  .  ^Audiologist 
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Data  from,  the  Compare  System  -    •  ,  *  / 

Occupations  selectexi  for  examination  >    Table  P17  shows  the  frequency 
with  which  students  (initiates  and  novices)  selected  occupations  for  exami- 
natian  in  the  Compare*  system.    Students 'maj^  select  any  occupations  they 
want,  but  they  .are  particularly  encouraged  to  investigate  occupation^  re- 
trieved  in  Locate  because  those  occtipations  tend  to  satisfy  their  values* 

There  were  only  three  occupations  (EEC  Technologist,  <fTursing  Assistant, 
and  Chef/Cook)  that  students  never  selected.     Students  -did  not,  confine  them- 
selves  only  to  occupatiK^ftss^retrieved  in, Locate.    For  example,  seven  of  the 
eight  occupations  that  were  never  retrieved  in  Locate  were  aske4  about  in 
Compare;  only  Nursing  Assistant  had  a  frequency  of  zero  in  both  sx&tejms , 
On  the  other  hand,  the  secondary  school  teaching  occupati^ons whicb  were 
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frequently  retrieved  in  Locaie,were  ^sked  about^ in  Compare  with  relatively 
^  low^requency.    Only  SpeS^^  Education  Teacher,  Physical  Education  Teacher, 
arid  Elementary  School .  Teacher  we're  asked  about  more  than  1%  -  of  the  time, 
^       It  seems  possible  that  ma'^  students  tended  to  avoid  the  teaching  occupa— 
tions  because  they  knew  the 'job  market  has  turned  sour.     In  general,  how- 
ever,  the  two  pets  of  frequencies  appear  to  be  quite  consistent.    The  oc- 
cupation   most  frequently  asked  about  (3*5%  of  the  total- frequency) ' was 
Lawyer.    Of  the  13  most  frequently  retrieved  in  Locate,'  only  Ptlot,  Dentist, 

and  Optometrist  are  not  among  the  "over  1%"  list  for  Compare.     In  comparing  ^ 
I  •  ,  1 

•  ^  ^      .  *  i 

ab'splute  frequencies  of  occupations  ^^trieved,  in  Locate  with  those  used  in 
Compare^  oae  must  allow  for  the- fact  that  a  given  occupatioi^may  be  retrieved 
several. timSs  by  one  student  through  various  lists  .of  specifications  in  Locate, 
\    ^  but  will  probably  be  selected  only  once  by  that  student  for  examinatix)n  in 
Compare.     '  ,  -  214  ' 
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QuestiorTs  for  which  answers 'were  sought.    Students  may  ask.  up  to  28 
.questlotts  about  the  o.ccu4>ations  they  have' selected*     (Fof-fi  list  of  .the 
questions,* see  Figure   2,  Chapter  II;)    Table  PI8  shows  the  frequency 
with  which  each  of  the,  questions  was  asked*  .  All  the  questions  were  asked 
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with  considerable  frequency,  the  highest  being.  7.5%  of  the  total,  JChe"  ^' 
lease  favored  were  "Opportunities  for  *lea'(^i:s^p? "  and  "Er^tige  level?" 
The  five  most  often  chosen  w^re,  in  or^er,*-  ,  ^ 

.  J)escripf  iqn  of  work  activities? 
I^finition  of  occupation?         ,  *  • 
Eqjication  required — Early  Entry? 
^  Beginning  salary? 

.  '  '  Employment  outlook? 

Data  from  the  Prediction  System  .  *  * 

Reports  of-^previous  academic  performance*    Table  P19  summarises 
students'  responses  to  questions  about  their  pi:evious  academic  performance. 
The  responses  ajre  stored  hy  the  computer  and  may  (or  may  not)  be  included 
among  thevpredictor  variables  in  any  of  ^the  regression  equations  that ^com- 
pute the '^probability  of  a  student's  receiving  various  grades  in  a  particu- 
l*ar  "key  course/-     Table  P19  shqws  that  nearly  70%  of  the  Pasadena  City 
College  students  reported  that  they  bad  ranked  in  the  seconds  or  third 

m         '  '  ^    '  ' 

fifth  of  their  high  school  class,  and  over  70%  said  that  their  mathematics 
grades  had  been  mostly  B's  and  C's.    They  presented  a  somewhat  rosier  pic- 
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ture  with-resp^ct  to*  their  English  grades;  more  than  a  .quarter  of  the  stu- 
dents  reported  that  they  had  earned  A's,  and  more  than  70%  of  them  said 
they  had  get  ,B  or  better.    On  the  other  hand fewer  than  half"  of  , them  were 
jconfident  that  .they  needed  no  help  with  English,  and  about  one-third  of 


them  believed  positively  that  they  did  need- help.  Apparently  some  students 

did  not  think  that^a  grade  of  B  "br  better  in  high  school  Etiglish  guaranteed 
^  ^  •         ^    '  '  • 

" sufficient 'mastery  for  college  work.  '  *  ♦  ' 

Programs  for  which  predictions  were  reqXi^sted .  ^  The  I'lst  of  programs, 
for  which  the  studen't  can*  (Obtain  predictions  is  different  at^each  college^ 
At,  the  time  of  the  evaluation,  predictions  wefe  available  in  68  prograihs 
at  Pasadena  City  College .\    Tabl^P20  lists,  these  programs  and  shows  the 
frequency  with  -which  each  was  ^elected  in  the  Prediction  system.  'Students 

sought  predictions  in  all  the  programs  except  Chiropractic.     The  programs^ 

^  '         -*  -  • 

most  frequently  selected- were  Business  Administration,-  Law,  Psychology, 


C 
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Accounting,  rand  English. 
^ V         Selection  of  questions ' about  probability.    Also  avairable  in  the  P^e- 
'  diction  system  are  explanations  of  probability  and  prediction.     The  ex- 
^  planations  are  in  the  form  of  answers  to  five  'questions  that  the  student 
(novice  or  initiate)  may  ask  i^  he  chooses      (See  Figure    5  ,  Chapter  II 
for  the  , wording  of  the  questions.)    The  questions  were  included  in  SIGI 
because  we  knew  frou/^r  pa^t  experience  that  the  concept  of  probability 
is  difficult  for  many  students.   ^The  frequency  with  which  each  question  was 
selected  appears  in  Table  ?21.*-%e  questions  were  selected  with  about  equal 
frequencies.     Assuming  one  question  per  student,  109  students  sought  answers 
to  one  or  another  question.     This  is  about  four-fifths  (83%)  of  the  students 
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using  the  Prediction  system,  if- we  assume^  that  theNnimber ,  of  students  is  the 
same  as  or*  close  to  the  niimt^r,  that  reported  their  previous  academic  per- 
*  f ormance  in*  Table  P19 — in  the  case  of  .Pasadena,  132.-  *. 


Insert  Tdble  P21  about  heiTe      '         -  ,  /• 


Data  from  the  Strategy  Sya£ 
-      i  (No  summ|rV  data  are  collected  from  the  Planning'  system'.     Indeed,  t;he 
only;  information- from  that  system  that  is  worth  recording  as  suiranary. data 
^     would  be  the  names  and  frequencies  of  the  occupations  selected  for  plan-^' 

-ning. )'  "  ' '     *  '       ,  ^  \  ' 

.   -  In  ^^r^tfegy,  the' student  selects  a  *s4t  of  three  occupations  and  indl~ 


ca^es  which  one  he  favors  ^ost.    Then  he  sees  the  EHesfr^bility  ^Sums  of  the  ^ 
occupations.'     (See  Chapter    II,  pages    32-34  for  a  description  of  Desirabil-- 
ity  Sums.)     Next,  he  interacts  wit^h  a  discussion  of  a  decision-making  stra'tegy 
based' on^assessment  of  rewards  a^d  risks,  af.ter  which  he  estimates  the  ^ro- / 
babiy-ties  uf  uis  .suu^^c-bs fully  completing  all  the  requirements  for  entry  into 
each  of  the  occupations.    Fi*n^lly,  he  once  again,  indicates  which,  of  the  oc-' 
capationi.  he  favors  mu^>t  in  light  of  the  information  he  has  Qccumulate^  about 
rewards "  (Desirability  Siams)  and  ris^^robabiiity  of  •6ntry>.     -  « 

Table  P22  shows',  in  the  fir^^wo- columns ,  the  frequency  with  which  oc^ 
cupations  were  designated  first  choice  when  the  sf6  of  three  occupations  was^ 
**  selected,  and,   in  , the  third  and  fourth  columns,  the 'frequency  with  which  they 

were  designated  first  choice  after  assessment  of  reward^  and  risks.* 

.   ■■  •  '  ■..  i'     f/  -. 

)  !  _i 

*  *  ^  \  * 
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We  must  be  cautiq^s  in  interpreting  Table  P22,  since  it  shpvs  frequen- 
cies of  choice,  not  changes.    We  Cannot  infer,  for  instance',  that  no*  stu- 
dents changed  their  minds  about  an  occupation  that  has  the  same  "post"  fre- 
quency as  "pre"  frequency ♦    We  may  note,  however,  that  the  most  popular 
occupations, .in  terms  of  post  frequency,  were  Psychologist,  Lawyer,  School 
Counselor,  and  Rehabilitation  Counselor,    Also,  if  we  list  occupations  with 
a  difference  of  3  cgr  more  (in  either  direction)  between  the  pre  and  post 
frequencies,  we  see  that  Rehabilitation  Counsielor,  Speech  Pattiologist/  ^ 
Audiologist,  Automobile  Mechanic,  Civil  Engineer,  and  Dentist  made  gains* 
^(5,  5,  3,  3,  and  3  respectively),  whereas  Psy;chologist  -(-12);  Accountant, 
Interior  Designer/Decorator,  Registered  Nurse  (-5);  Elementary  School 
Teacher,  Flight  Attendant  (-4);  and  Architect ,  Commercial  Artist,  Electric4l 
Engineer,  Early  Childhood  Teacher  (-3)  had  losses,  » 

.Choice  in'^  relation  to  desirability  outcomes.     What  influence's  students* 
choice  of  occupation  in  this  context?    Table  P23  provides  ^ome  insights. 
Under  the  heading  "Desirability  Outcome"  are  the  frequencies  with  which  stu- 
dents,  in  their  pre  choice,  selected  the  occupation  that  later  turned  out 

.tp  have  the  highest  Desirability  Sum,  to  come  within  10  points  of  the  high- 

'  1        •  •  *'  - 

est  sum  ,  or  to  fall 'more  than  10  points  below  the  highest.  Apparently, 

more  than  one- third  (39%)  o  time  students  did  not  designate  .as  their 

first  choice  the"*occupatiori  that,  as  t^ey  soon  learned,  was  the  most  likely 

to  satisfy,  their  values.     '     ►  •  4^  ' 
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TJie  next  set  of  figures*,  under  the  heading  "Which  Strategy ," 'assesses 

i 

the  post-  choice  of  occupation  .with  respect  to  the  measures  of  reward  and 


Students  are  told  to  ignore  differences  of  10  points  or  less  between  De- 
sirability Sums.    For  a  discussion  of  how  the  lO-point  *^error"  term  was 
estimated  i  see -Counselor  *s  Handbook  for  SIGI  (which  is  ..Appendix  G  of 
this  report),  pp,  IX-12~IX-1A..  ^        ^  ^ 
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risk.    The  reader  should  understand  that  the  options  listed  in  the  table  do 
.not  all  exist  at  the  same  time.     For  example,  if  the  student  had  es.tima^ed 
that  his  chances  were  equal  for  successfully  entering  each  of  the  three 

( . 

occupations,  he  would  have  only  the  last  two  options  on  the  list:    He  could 
choose  either  the  occupation  with  the  greatest -Desirability  Sum  or  o^e  with 
a  smaller  sum.     If  he  had  made  differential  estimates  of  success,  spme  of 
the  firsjL  four  options  would  be  present  >  but  not  the  last  two;  moreover,  it 
might'  be  that  none  of  the  three  occupations  had  the  fortunate  combination 
of  greatest  Desirability  Sum  and  greatest  chances,  and  therefore  the  student 
would  not  have  the  first  option.     The  reader  should  also  remember  tl^at  Sum 
high  means  having  the  highest  Desirability  Sura  or  coming  within  10  points 
of  the  highest.  .  /' 

Nevertheless,  we  can  make  some  inferences.  TH)§  first  four  categories 
under  "Which  Strategy"  represent  instances  of  differences  in  both  sunls  and 
chances.     If  we  m^ke  the  reasonable  assumption^ that  students  would  nearly 

always  choose  "Sum  high,  chances  high"  when  that  option  was  present,  we  have 

>'  '  ' 

left  233  instances  (123+81+29)  where  students  had  .to  chbo^e;  on  the  basis  of 
highest  sum,  best  chances,  or  some  combirfation  in,  which  ti^UlBier  factor  was 
best.  '  In  123  instances  (53%  of  the  time)T  tixeV  selected  \the.  occupation  with 
.  the  highest  sum;  in  81  ins^^an^^s  05%'  j6i  the  time),  they  select^  the  Occu- 
pation with  the  best  chances arid >^in.  29' instances  ^  (12%  of  the  time)  v  they 
selectad  an  occupation  that  1iad  ^tjielther  the  .highest  sum  nor  greatest  chances 
(This  last  i^  not  necessarily^^an  iilo^gical.  phoice,  since  it  may  be  the  best 

combination  of  reward  and  risk.  '  See  Counselor Handbook  for  SIGI,, which 

^;      'y'-  '         !  ■ 

-^•is"  Appendix  G     of  this  repqjrt,  pages  ,IXr25~lX-26.)    There  were  45  occa- 

^    .  ■  '    \    ,  ^ 

f,,-sions  when  students  estimated  their  chances  as  equal*  for  all  three  occupa- 

tions.     In  this  situation,  they  made'  t)ie  apparently  logical  Choice  (occu-y 

pation  witlSSthe  highest  sum)  32^  tim^s  and  the  apparently  illogical  one  13 

219 
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times.    We  must' be  careful^  however,  not  to  infer  t^^at  those  13  choices 
came  from  students  Who  did  not  know  what  they  wore  doing.    We  have  learned 
from  our  interviews  ^hat  behavior  which  appears  inexplicable  in  printouts 
often  has  some  logical  explanal:ion~even  if  it  is  only  that' the  student 
was* late  for  class  and  pushed  the  last  few  buttons  at  random  to  reach 
"sign  off"  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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Table  PI:    Responses  by  Exper im^ntals  ail's  Controls  to 
Questions  1-41  of  SlCf  Evaluation  Questionnaire's 

^ (Unless  otherwi&f  .noted,  all  figures  except  jn's^arejjercent,) 


.PERSONAL  IKF0?O(ATIOM 


AO 

a ' 


(1)  15-22'  m^^"^ 


y^,  (2)  23^30 
(3)  Over  30 


O  <4)  Rather^nat  say 


3/ 


2. 


^exr 

C*^  (2)  Fenale 


77 
7i 


3. 


Yelh:  in  college: 

(1)  1st     ^  Z!r^ 
^  (2)  2nd  ; 
5Z  (3)  3rd  ^c^^^ 
3   W  Ath 

CAREER  PECISION-MAKLVC; 


3*^'?tx^T*'f  rewards  and  satisfactions  you  want  fi-om  an  occupation?  -yu    =■  J^if 

JT  KX)  I  know  exactly  what  I  want  from  an  occupation.  —  £  * 

£t  (2)  I  have  a  general  Idea  of  what  I  want  from  an  occupation.  *  "^^  7C> 


(p  (3)  I  m  not  sure  what  I  want  £rom  an* occupation.  — ' 
/  (^)  I  have  no  idea  what  I  want  from  an  occupation. 

How  ©any  occupatlbns  have  you  explored  as  possibilities  for  yourself? 
 (1)  None 

^7  (2)  1-2  '  ^  r  : 

'S3  (3)  3-A  .  • 

tg9  (A)  More  than  four  ' 

How  many  of  the  occupations  that  you  know  about  are  likely  to  give  you  the 
satisfactions  you  want? 

^  (1)  None  ,        '  \ 

ZZ  (2)  1-.2  '  ^ 

^(3)  3-4  .  «  ' 

J"  (4)  More  than  4      '  ^  .  .  ^ 

Which  of  the  statenonts  below  best  describes  how  definite  your  career  plans  are?  ^ 
(1)  I  know  exactly  the  occup«-itton  I  want  to  enter.  -       ^ ^ 
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73 
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j£2^(2)  I  am  trving  to  decide  between  two  different  occupations.  ? 
y_7  (3)  I  am  con$lderlnir  three  or  nore  different  occupations.  • 
^  (4J  I  do  not  have  any  specif ic  occupation  in  mind  at  this  time. 

How  well  do  you  think  vou  can  predict  your  grades  in  various  pragMms  at  yonr 
college?  ^  '  ^      ^         '  ^ 

jJtril)  I  think  f  could  predict  rr;  ftrades  accurately  in  any  program  of  study" 

^      I  night  take.  ,  > 

±1  (2)  I  think  I  could  predict  trv  jjradoa  accurately  in  one  or  two^  programs, 
but  not  in  air  .         :^  ^ 

(3)  I -have  only  a  general  Idea  of  tiy  grades  in  one  or  two  programs.  *  ^ 
O  (4)  I  ca«.*t  predict  tny  Rrade/i  well  in  any  program^,  - 

Whl^  of  the  following  best  describes  the  present  state  of  your  plans? 
S±(X)  I  know  which  program  to  enroll  iu,  which  courses  to  take,  and  most  of 
the  oth^r  steps  necessary  to  reach  tny  occujfational  goal. 


2ii  £  -  77 


"TV 


ERIC 


(2)  I  have     general  Idea  of  which  program  would  ^je  best,  but  J  am  not 
sure  what  other  steps  are  necessary  to  reach  m^.  occupational^oal. 
^  (3)  \  don't  know  which  program  to  ^  need  help  in  planning  my  education. 
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'    '  Table  PI  (continued) 

e  E  ' 

**^10.  Owrall,  hw  conf Indent  do  ypu  fe«J  about  your  career  declalon-maklng  skills? 
/yu  (1)  Very  confident  .  ^  ^  =  '^<- 

l^Q,  ijZjj"  (2)  Sosewhat  confident 

■         (3)  Not  confident 


ERIC 


Itcns  11-18  are%tivltics  related' to  thinking  about  occupations^  .Put  a  check* 
under  the  heading  w^^ch  shows  how  much  time  y.ou  have  spent  on  yach  of  the  activities. 


11.    Reading  about  occupatJ^s.^^  ^^^^^^^ 

^  12.  Talking  with  friends  about  the  kinds  of 
^      i  occupations  they  are  considering.  '  . 

13.    Talking  with  people  in  the  field  about 
their  occupations,    "Sifi*?^         ^  ^"^^ 

lA.    Using  the  college's  carwr  reference 
library.  (Jkc^^^) 

is.  ^  Attending  career  plfnhlng  workshops* 

'^Xd.    Talking  to  a  guidance  counselor  about 
careers.   *  23f£^^^  CVi^^76) 

^^11.    Using  cajreer-related  audiovisual  - 

materials,      ,     2k'^*7<  ^ZVc'^'^^V 

Using  a  c<^puter-based  guidance  system. 


Never 

Rarely 

Sometimes 

Often 

^  <y; 

A 

0  i^t 

6-1  L'hU) 

d£AO 

sis-) 

J  cists) 

fl  Lf3) 

3f(o) 

it 

•  !!^^^ 

For  statements  19^  put  a  check  under  the  heading  that  best  describes  how  you  feel. 

Strongly  Strongly 


19.    I  would  follow  the  advlca  of  a  teacher, 
counselor,  parents  or  friend  In  planning  , 
my  career.     \     ±f^^7(^  L^t-^^^) 

^20.    Which  occupation  I  enter  will  be  mostly 
a  .matter  of  chance«21i^*       C^c "  "^"f  / 

+*<^21.    Everyone  seeno  to  tell  me  something  <Jif- 
ferent,  so  I  don*t  know  which  career  to 
choose,         -  ^74^X^c  * 

22,    I.iHll  decide  for  myself  which  occupation 
to  choose,  Zicc*^^  (Tifc."^^^) 

23..    In  order  to  plan  ,for  a. career,  I  would 
need  to  know  how  soon  I  would  be  get- 
ting married.  '    yn^j^  -TT  (3r^  ^-7^? 

24,  '  There  is  plenty  of  time  before  I  have 
to  sta¥t  thinking  about  choosing  an 


occupation.  =*77 


Disagree 

Disagree 

Agree  ^ 

jree  ^ 

J?-  (7) 

no). . 

^) 

jj2) 

y 

* 

^) 

9^ 

3U) 
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Table  PI  (Continued) 


Rate  yourself  on  how  good  a  career  dccisifon-ttiaker  you  think  you  are. 


Look  at  the  scale  below.  Think  of  a  friend  your  age  who,  in  your  opltiion,  makes 
good'career  decisions.    Consider  that  person  at  the  top  of  tlje  scale  (10), 


X 


Think  of  a  friend  your  age  who  is  not  a  good  career  decision-maker.  Consider 
that  person  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  (0)» 

Now  think  about  yourself  as  a  career  decision-maker,    VJhere  do  you    it  on 
this  scale?    Circle  ^he  appropriate  number  on  the, scale  from  0  to  10, 


0 
a 


•7. 


4 

 L 


5 


6 


7^ 


8 


poor 
career 

decision- 
maker 


'7 


\ — — \ 


•10 


7 
A 


good 
car^e 

dec  is 

maker 


For  items  26-  29   mark  an  X  on  the  part  of-»the  scale  which  s^est  shows  what  is  true  of  y<iu. 


^  Zo.    How  much  do  you  know  about  occupations? 


1 


/7 


CO  O 

l^^-^  ^ 

•  r  ^very  little^ 
27»    How  often  do  you  plan  ahead? 


7 


3^ 


3 

■3^ 


1.1  i' 


It 


rarely 


it 


^     a  grdlit  deal 


7^ 


^  * 
29.    How  do  you  feel  after  making  an  important  decision? 


0  4 


I  usually  ^ 
don' t  th^nk / 
I  've  done'  the  '  ; 

tight  thing. 


4 


3 


7y- 


'I 'am  s\irc 
I  did^ 
right  th 


*'29{      How  clbar  is  your  knowledge  of  goals  and  ^values? 


2 


^  <^  ^nbt  clear  t>  -  ? 


OCC^PATIO^?AL  INFORMATION 


3 
"hi 


.^4 
At 


33 


/6« 

very 
clear 


**30*     What' occupation  would  ^u  most  like  to  prepare  yourself  for  eventually?  E\ren 


S.D 


on-. 


3  OS 


2Si 


3.o7 


^f  you  are  undecided,  pick  an  occupation  that  appeals  to  you. 
Name  of  occupation:   >OZi^  Sl-^SZ -tS '6^3^^^  sO^A^^g^iS^ 


2y.  £^CO 


l.oL 


1.01 


/.of 
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C  10 


eS2  '!»«32. 


1' 


£74 

C  6/ 


7() 


Table  PI  (continued) 

•  A 


Answer  questions  31-3A  in  relation  to  the  occupation  ndmed  in  Item  30. 

 '  ;  1  


31. 


To  enter  this  occupation,  Jiow  much  education  beyond  high  school  would  you  need? 

V<1)  None. 
  (2)  2  years. 

►  '(3)  4  years  (bachelor's  degree). 

  (4)  5-6  years  (master's  degree). 


r 


  (5)  7  or  more  (doctorate  or  law  degree). 

 (6)  Other  (please  explain:  

.       (7)  I  don't  know. 

Check  the  salaiy  range  tiuiL  indicates  tJie  average  amount  of  money  per  year  earned 
by  people  in  t)us  occupation,  ,  ,       '  * 

 ^'^(l)  $20,000  or  more 

^  (2)  $15,0OO-$19,999 

  (3)  $Tl,000-$14,999        '  ,  .  . 

  (4)  $8,000-$10,<^99 

  (5)  $7,999  or  less         -  '  - 

  ^6)  I  don't  know. 

Check  rJie  one  statement  which  best  descri'bes  the  amount  of  supervision  usually 
received  by  workers  in  this  occupation,  -  ^  '~ 

  (1)  Vork  witliout  supervision;  plan  own  work;  seldom  evaluated  by  otliers. 

  (2)  Supervised  weeklv;  (ollw  overall  ar.signments, 

  (3)  Supervised  daily;  work  under  supervisor  who  assigns  and  sdiedules 

work;  free  to  decide'  details  of— work, 

  (4)  Supervised  hourly;  activities  arc/ directly  supervised  with  little  op- 
portunity to  act  on  your  own,- 

  (5)  I  don't  know. 

Oieck  the  one  statement  wl»ic!i  best  describes  the  future  ,epployment  prospects 
foi  workers  In  tins  occupation.    *  ^ 

  (1)  Excellent:     Strong  demand  for  workftrs;  shortage  of  qualified  people,  ^ 

^        (2)  Good:    Steady  demand_for  workers, 

"         (3)  Fair:     LVinahd  limited  except  in  certain  geograpliic  areas  OR  demand  is 

*    -    .    decreasing  due  to  aLtotrvntion  or  economic  conditions,' 

'          (A)  PooTi    l.it.tle  demand,  if  any;  the  occupation  Is  very  overcrowded,  and 

few  jobs* are  available,  ; 
(5)  I  don't  know. 


35.    Wiat  college  program  (major)  arc  you    presently  enrolled  in? 


36,    Wliat  occupation  are  you    preparing  'for  in'  this  program  or  major? 


if 

-T 


Ha^e  you  seen  a  c4unselor  during  the  last  two  months?^  ^  (1)  Yes  y. 


37. 
38, 


ERIC 


-  /  3  6 


If  yes,  what  thing  (s)  did  you  discuss?  -yt^ 

^    (1)  Your  values 

jY  (2)  Occupational  choice 

/3    (3)  Occupational  information 

/ ^  (4)  Curriculum  choice 

(5)  Course  selection 

(6)  Chances  for  success 

(7)  Program  approval 
^    (8)  Family  pressures 

(9)  Financial  aid 

1^(10)  Other  (please  explain:   ^  ^  ^ 


:i  39 
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Table  PI  (continued) 


39f   wive  you  taken  or  fere  yo.u^ presently  enrolled  In  a  career  guidance  course  at 
^  y^ur.  college?  tt^ « 76    v£3.(l)  Yes  _jfc2^(2)  No 

~^*2i0.  iTxGs,  how  would  you  rate  it?  ^C'^^ 

yi^T  4^(1)  Excellent;  :>i.  ^  XS^ 

^  (2)  Adequate  ^  t/ 

^3jL  (3)  Poor   f     .        -^c.-^^  — 

41.    How  do  you  feel  about  interacting  with  a  computer  for  career  guidance? 

7^  (1)  Favorable  -7/ 

(2)  Neutral  _  * 

/    (3)  Unfavorable  ^  ^  \ 


r 


ERIC 


\ 
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Table  P2 


Oc'cupations  Named  by  ?xperimentals  in 
Response  to  Question  #30 


In  SIGI 

^60  oc^cupations) 

^Accountant  '  ^ 

Actor /Actress  (2) 
'.Architect 
Chemist  • 
Civil  Jfngineer 
Commercial  Artist  ' 
Dentist 

Electrical  Engineer  (3) 
Engineering  Techi;iician 
Fli^^ht  Attendant 
Far^ster  (2)       *  ' 
Interpreter /Translator  (2) 
Lafidscape  Architect 
Landscaper 
.'Lawyer  (8)  ^ 
Legal  Assistant  '(3)^ 
Ntirse,  Registered  (3)    -  j» 
Occjupationa-1  Therapist 
Photographer 
IJhysician's  Assistant 
Physicist  * 
Pilot  (2) 

Police  Officer  (2) 
Psychologist  (2) 
Radio  Announcer  ' 

Estate  A^^nt 
Retail  Store  Manager 
Secretary  (2)  * 
finger 

School  Counselor  (3) 
Teacher,.  El^entary  (4) 
Television  Producer /Director 
■  Typis  t       '  * 
Ventelnarian 


Not  in  SIGI  • 

— u  ' 

(6  occupations) 

Business  Management 

Chiropractor 

Christian  Singer  and/or 
Missionary  WorR^ 

Entomologist 

Environmental  Conserva- 
tion 

Foreign  Consul 


^   '  

Too  Vague  to  Classify/ 

-(ll'responses) 

B»S,  or  M,S.  Degree  in 
Behind  the  scenes  in  T 

Stage 
Bib  st^f. 
Business, field  • 
Community  service 
Criminology 

French ,  Science ,  Music 

Journalism  , 

President  of  a  company 

Researcher 

(I^on't  know) 


\ 

Math 


(2) 


If  the  occupational  title  used  by  the  student  was  different  from  that  used 
by  SIGI  foy  the  same  occupation,  the  SIGI' title  appears  on  this  table,  e.g. 
"Stewardes^"  IsMisted  as  "Flight  Attet\dan^^^||.^Aii?line  Pilot^  as' "Pilot/"  etc. 


shows  how 


If  an  occipation  was  designated  more  than  once,  the  number,  in 


ten  it  wa%  designated. 


eses 
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Table  P3 

Occupations  Named  by  Controls  *in 
Response  to  Question  //30* 


In.  SIGI  . 
^54  occupations) 


Not  in  SIGI 


Accountant 
Architect 
Auto  Mechanic 
Bank  Officer 
Chemist  ' 
Dental  Assistant 
Dentist 

Electrical  Engineer  (2) 
.  Firefighter 
Flight  Attendarit 
Industrial  Engineer  ^ 
Landscape  Architect 
lawyer  (A) 
Legal  Assistant  (3) 
Mathematician 
Musician  (2) 
Nurse*,  Practical 
Nurse,  Registered  (4)        '  * 
Nurserjnnan/Laridscaper 
Occupational . Therapist 
Pharmacist 

Physical  Therapist  (2) 
Pilot 

Psychologist  (5) 
.  Public  Relations  Worker 
Recreation  Worker  (2) 
Sec^taxy  (2)  ' 
Teacher,  Art  , 
Teacher Early  Childhood ■ 
Teacher,  Elemefntary 
Teacher,  Physical  Education 
Teacher,  Special  JBducation'  (2) 
Television  Producer /fiirector 
X-ray  Technologist 


(9  occupations) 

Business  Administration' 
Carpet  Layer 
Chiropractor  (2), 
Fish  Culturist 
Gem  Faceter 
Personnel  Management 
Probation  Officer 
Soc io logis t ,  r ecrea t ion- 
related  •  , 


To6  Vague  to  ^Classify  ^ 
(13  responses)  s 

Data- processing,  computer  ♦ 

science  • 
'Entertainment  field 

(broadcastitig  ?')        ^  *  . 

Health  &  nutrition  or* 
public  relations 

International  relations 

Journalism 
^edical  -field 
,  Physiology  Instructor 

Research  into  Para- 
psychology-^ /  < 

Sales — advertising 

Teaching,  human  physiology 

Television  stujiio  work 

Undecided  but  French,    ^  ^ 
music  major  °    '  < 

Work'' in  fin^  or*  commercials 
art 


'l£  the  occupational ^bi^le  u3ed  by  the  student  was  different  from  that*  used  by 
SIGI'  for  the  same  occup.atl^Ti:^  the  SIGI  title  appears  on  this -table;  ^e.g.  ; 
^Stewardess"  is  listed  as  "Flight  Attendant,''  "Airline  Pilot"  as  *"Pilot\"  ^tc.  • 

If  an  occupation  was  designated  more  than  once,  the  number  in.parerittfeses  shows 
how  of  ten  it  was  designated,  ,   '  . 


O 


37 
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Table  P4 

ft 

Hesppnses  to  Question^  42-45  of  SIGI  Evaluation 
"  ^    <  Questionnaire    for  Controls'  -  * 

(Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  figures  except  n's  are^  perafent*) 


A2*    Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a , computerized  guidance  system  (SIGf^Uff'caitipus?    2^  = 

l2JX)  Yes  (2)  No. 

A3.    If  yes,  what  is  your  impression  of  SIGI?    -ru  ^  7jr  \ 
7^  (1)  Favorable  -  -  -     ^  ^ 

(2)  NeitHer  favorable  nor  unfavorable 
O    (3)  Unfavorable  .  .         .  ' 

V   (A)  No  Impression  » 

Ho-.'  did  you  learn  about  SIGI?    -rx/  • 
jJi  (1)  Friends  " 
♦  .^^v    (2)  Counselor  *  • 

/9  (3)  Posters,  Brochures  *  ^ 

 ^  (A)  Newspaper  -  . 

/.^'^  (5)  Other  (please  explain:  "  \  '  i  

Do  you  want  to  use  Sici?  -  7^*  * 

If  yes,  v»hen?  


'Tf  (1)  Yj>s    /  (2>, 


No 


I,f  no,"  why  not?  ^ 


.     PLEASE  RETURN  THIS  QUESTIONNAI.PX' TO  ETS  IN  TilE  ENyELOPE  PROVIDED, 
THANK  YOU  KO^?  YOUR  COOPERATION, 


228 
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^.    Table  JP4A 


Control  Students'  Responses'  to^^en-Ended  Items 
on  the  Questionnaire 


i  '  "Question  //38  (Other  ^Reasons  for  Seeing  a  Counselor)  ^        ^  ^ 

How  good  I  wfeuld  be  at  accounting • 

I  4ust  signed  u"^  for  classes ,  i 
SIGI, 

Help  in  studying  (homework). 
Personal, 

"This  testing  program, 

Tr^ns^rring  (to  UCLA),   -(Mentioned  by  2  students*)  C 
Gr^<mation,  '  ,  ^ 

hobbies ^will  fit  in  with  occupation,  "  ^ 

Question  //44  (Other  Ways  of  Lea.rnin^^bout  SIGI) 

Psychology  teacher.  *  *,     "   ^  • 

Teacher,     (Mentioned  by  3  student's,) 
Worked  in  SIGI  office, 
^  One  of  my  supervisors. 
Teachers  wh©  have  explained  it  to  their  classes. 
Parent;  .  *  '  '  . 

Just  walked  into  the  guidance  center,  -  * 

Sister/*  r 
My  job  application  teacher. 
At  freshmen,  orientation. 

Instructor  for  DAP  60  class,  ,  "   ,  .  ^ 

Program  planning  seminar,  ^  ^ 

Yellow  pages  (phone  book) , 
Student  working. at  guidance  center. 


Some  of  the  responses^^ve  be^  slightly  edited. 


» 


9^  -  99Q  ;  I, 
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Table  P5 


Responses  to  Questions  42-88  of  SIGI  Evaluation         ^  ' 
'    Questionnaire    for  Experimentals  .  - 

(Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  numbers  except  n,*s  are  percent.) 


EVALUATION  OF  Srei 


Circle  the  grade  that  you  would  give  SIGI  oj^each  of  the  following:, 


A2.    How  interesting  was  SIGI  to  you?         =-  ,77" 

A3.  ^  How  clear  was  SJGI  in  giving  information?  -rv^ '/y 

AA.    Overa/l,  how  good^-ie- SIGI?  _2t^-=i  76 


I  Circle  the  grade  that  shows  how  iiseful  SIGI  was^in  each  of  the  following; 


A5. 
A6. 
A7. 

^A8. 
^  A9. 
50. 

'  51. 

52. 

53. ' 

54 
55. 


Helping''5fou  decide  which  occupation  to  prepare  for.^^T*/ 

Hclpln^g  you  become -mor^  aware  of  your  values.  7^ 

^ShowiVTg  you  the  relationship  between  values  and  career 
decisions.  ^  ^  *  j)u  J  "7^  . 

Helping  you  find  out  which  occupations  migfit  Tit  your  values; 

Helping  you  gdt  inf ortiiatipn^  abou6  occupations.  « 

Helping  you  understand  grade  predictions  expressed  in 
probabilities.    '  *  ^  7/ 

Helping  you  estimate  probaferilities  of  success  In  one  or 
more  programs.  .        *  J2^'^y7  '  * 

Giving  infomation  about  programs  of  study  at  your  school 

Hefting  you  plan  a  program  appropriate  for  an  occupation  » 
y.ou  are  considering.  ^  '  ^>^.  76 

Helping  you  learn  how  to  make  career  decisions.  >c*  77 


Wiat  role  has  SIGI  played  in  your' occupational  choice?  7' 

(1)  SIGI  helped  me  to^  choose  an  occupation.  '          ♦  . 

(2)  SIGI  kflped  confirm  tlie  choice  1  had  already  made^ 
v£^(3)  SIGI  suggested  dther  things  whiich  I  an^^ considering. ' 

Y  (4)  SIGI  provldfed  little  or  no  help;'  . 


A, 

B, 

c, 

.  ^9 

D>  ot 

F 

J" 

D,  or 

F 
/ 

0/ 
A, 

c, 

/ 
F 

'  A, 

D,  or 

A. 

S3 

B. 

D,  or 
/ 

F 
/ 

c, 

— ^ — 
D,  or 

F 

K 

HI 
c, 

D,  or 

F 

A, 

B, 

30 

c, 

SI/ 

D,  or 

F 
? 

t- 

3C 
B. 

c, 

•D,  or 

7 
P 

a; 

30 

B, 

c, 

D,  or 

F 
/ 

230 
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Table  P5  (continued) 


V 


ERLC 


To  get  help  with  occupational  and  educational  decisions,  ^ou  can  go  to  SXoi  and  to  a 
coun<selor.  "  For  each  of  the  followi  ng^(  56-63  ),*  put  a  check  under  the  heading  which , 
in  your  opinlc^n,  represents  the  best  source  of  help. 


56.  Plan  program  of  study    ^  * 

57.  Get  infomatlon  about  occupations  -^v 
53.  Confirm  an  occupational  choice  7z^  z  ^  *^ 

59.  Find  occupations  that  fit  values  7^  =  7^. 

60.  Find  out  about  financial  aid  -^u  -  7 ^ 

61.  Make  values  more  clear  . 

62.  '  Resolve  conflicts  about  occupational  choice 

63.  Estimate  chances  of  success  In  a  progr|ra  - 


•5IGI 

Counselor 

SIGI  •&  ^ 

Alone 

Alone' 

Counselox 

// 

'  T— 

ST-  ^ 

7 

££ 

7 

...^-^ 

^  il 

^/ 

•to 

6A,    Kavc  you  scheduled  or  do  you  plan  to  schedule  an  appointment  with  a  counselor  ? 
as  a  result  of  ustnj;  SIGI?    ^^^^  '  (1)  Yes     /^(2)  No 

65.     If  yes, 'what  was  or  will  be  the  purpos64»of  this  visit?    Check  all  the  topics  you 
discussed  or  plan  to^dlscuss*  -g.  ^ 


^  CI 
(5 

//  (6 

^  (9 
^(10 
^(11 


Your  values 
Occjupatlonal  choice 
Occupational  Information 
Curriculum  choice 
Course  selection 
CHances  for  success  , 
Program  approval 
Family  pressures 
Financial  aid 
SIGI  pri;\t-outs-. 
•Other  (please  explain: 


) 


66. 


In  using  SIGI,  did  the  occupations  of- interest  to  you  show  up  on  the  list  .determined 
by  your  values?  =^  7J^  *  •'^{D  Yes  ^SXl)  No 

67.    Were  there  any  occupations  missing  from  SIGI  that  you  were  interested  iiv? 

.     ^    ■^  *  '       '  .^#(1)  Yes  (2)  No  . 


If  yes,  name  them: 


/- 


68.    Compared  to  other  kinds  of  occupational  Information,  how  would  you  rate  the  6ccu-  , 
patlonal  Information  presented  in  SIGI?    -ru  -  *  (  ' 

2^  (1)  Better    ,   ^  ,  '  * ;  '  ^ 

^/  (2)  About  the  same,  /  '  '  ^ 

(3)  Worse  ^  %       '  ^ 

6d.    SIGI  has  28  questions  you  con  ask  about  occupations.    Are  there  other  questions 

about  otrcupatlons  that  you  wish  had  been  in  SIGI?  ,  /S^ (X)  Yes  C2)  No 

If  yes,  what  question (s)  would  ^you  add  to  the  SIGI  list? 
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^  r 

70.  How  would  you  rati?  SIGI^s  writing  style  vocabulary? 

J>  /  (1)  Too  difficult        '  •   

fT  (2)  Just  right 

/  2^  O)  Too  sinple  ^  >  . 

ft  <  *' 

71.  Did  you  find  sexual,  racial,  or  other  bias  in  SIGI?7^-76      3  (1)  ^es    ^/(2)  No 

If  y^S,  give  examples:  '     .    '  * 


72.  'Below  is  a  list  of  problems  that  nay  have  occurred  in  using, SKJI,    Check  any  <^j/ 
that  you  experienced:   '  ^ 

•  ^    (1)  not' japde^stand*  some  of  the  directions.  ^  \ 

(2)  The  writing  on  the  screen  strained  my  eyes,  ^ 
O)  I  had  to  wai^  too  long  for  an  appointment  to  use  SIGI,  ' 
a    (4)  There  was  too  much  reading.    *         *  ' 
/3   (5)  I  felt  rushed  while  using  SIGI. 

(6)  The  computer  broke  down  while  I  was  using  SIGI.      /  * 
^   (7)  The* writing  on  the  screen  was  jurabled. 

•  /8)  I  wanCed  to  sign^pff  SIGI,  but  couldn't. 

/^(9)  Other  <please  explain:  '   •  j 


Hoy  often  did  70U  request  a  print-out  on  SIGI?  5- 
'  Zj^(l)  Frequently  — ^ 
^.^(2)  Soraetines         *  ^  ^  •  . 

/    (3)  ibnce  or  twice  '  *  ♦ 

^7    (4)  Nevbr  ^ 

*  •  '  .  • 

74.  'ACter  using  t^e  comouter,  did  you  do  arvthijag  to  get  more  information  on  your  own? 

)    *  .    ■  .  ^  7  (1)  Yes    33  (2)  No- 

75.  .If  yes,  vhac  did  you  do?  .jn^  ^  7  7  '      ,  a 
o          (1)  Read  * 

(2)  Spoke  to  people  in  the  occupation                        ^  ' 
^  (3)%  Used  audiovisual  ^.aterial                         •  ^ 
/  y  (4)  Other  (please  ^explain:  )  \ 

76.  How  nuch  f  line 'did  'you  sp^nd  on  SIGI?  -TO  /^/^ 
^  (1)  .1-2  hours      '    -  .        "  '    '  ** 

^  (2)  2-4  hours  •  " 

4'-6 '  hours '  or  more    «  '  ,  ^ 

77.  Did  you  go  all  the  way  through  SIGI  (including. the  Strategy  section)?'  ^ 

ft  '  tlJ^^  Yes      3j<X)  Wo 

78.  Over  how  mnV  sessions  did  you  use  SIGI?        =  ^ 
^  (I)  One   

c^^2)  Two* 

^SX^)  Three  or  more  .  *  •  * 

7S).    Do  you  think  you  would  profit  from  further  use  of  SIGI?     S3  (I)  Yes      '^-»Z^2)  ^No 

^^^''^  ^^^y  additional  sessions  would  you' like'    -Tt/ ^  ' 

^7(1)  One  .  '         ,  %  ^    '  ' 

J§^{2)  Two  ^ 

(^  Xlirce  or  more  ,  ^  *. 
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81. 


Whiclu  sect  ions  would  you  use  most?  ^7^^  /-^/ 

Ji/  (1)  Valuer 

'  J/  (2)  l.occue 

TYO)  Copparc 

y  (^)  Prooictlon  q 

,^(5)  Plnnniug  . 

/6  (6)  Strategy 


82,     Is  there  anything  SIGI  didn't  cover  that  you  would  like  it  to  cover?  ^^Z^  -  ^ 

^yq)  Yes    ^   7±\2)  No 

If  yes,  please  explain:  ^  , 


83..    Is  there  any  area  yoU  wish  SIGI  had  covered  more  fuHv? 
If  yes,  please  explains 


.:3£{X)  Yes    '^5^(2)  No 


84.    Wuat  did  you  like  best  about  SIGI?     (check  one  onX^y^^  7^ 
3o  iX)  Learning  about  my  values 

(2)  Finding  occupations  that  fit  ray  values 
s^<^(3)  Getting  occupational  information 

^(4)  Getting  grade  predictions 
-/^  (5)  Learning  what  courses  Lo  take  to  prepare  for  an  occupation 
J        Learning  a  striate^  for  making  decisions 
/  ^ (7)  Learning  how  values  affect  decisions 
f  (8)  O^her  (please  explain:    .  ' 


85, 


What  you  did  on  SIGI  was  completely  private.    How  important  i^  this  fact  to  you?  ^  tr  7^ 


.0 

1  • 

2 

— 

-4— 

3 

4 

^(^- — ' 

♦'privacy  c 
made  no 
difference 

— h- 

'2 

3 

/ 

■-^  \- 

— ^ 

very 
important 

Have  you  advised  friends  at  your  college  to  use  SIGI?  ^  7f  (i)  Yes        t  (2)  No 

87.     If  yes,  how  many?   -ru  -  ^  /    '  ' — 
5V(1)  3-2  ~ 

^(2)  3-5  -  ' 

/OO)  6  or  more  •     ,  * 


88.  Js  there  anything  else  yoa  would  like  to  tell  xis  t\iaitJ^G^p.&^l^ 


us  improve  SIGI? 

«» 
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\ 

Experimental  Students'  Responses  tb  Open-Ended  'items 
on  the  Questionnaire 


Question  //65  (Purpose  of  Appointment  with  Counselor) 

'My  personal  attribi:\tes  as  they  pertain  to  a  field.  * 
,  To  go  over  ^GI  results.'   (Mentioned  by  2  students.) 
Effectiveness  of  SIGI.     I  decided  both  seeing  a  counselor 

and  using  SIGI  were  valuable. 
How  do  I  know  what  is  right  for  me? 
Required  visit. 

Related  jobs  to  work  towards  major  goal. 
Duration  of*  time  I  should  spend  in  school.  v 
^    Transferring  to  a  4~year  school.  '  '  7 

Teaching  information. 
Had  to  go,  for  written  information. 


Question  //67   (Occupations  of  Interest  Missing  from  SIGI) 


b 


Drama -teacher .  Media  specialist. 

Agriculture."  ,  Chiropractor. 

Translator.  Criminology. 

Printing.,  Air  traffic  controller. 

Anthropology.'  *  Christian  missionary  ^fields . 

Science  related-fields.  Entomology.  '  r 

Museology.  Res'earcKer  (historical)  . 

,T.V.  stagehands.  •  Editing.  , 

Travel *agent.  /        -  Recofd  producer  &  publisher. 

Bio-Chemist.  .  J  ^ 

Gourmet  Copk  (not  a  chef)  ,  ^ 

Me.tallurgy.     (Mentioned  by  3  students.)  ^ 

Engineering  technology.     (Mentix)ned  by  3  students.) 

Writing.     (Mentioned  by  2  students.)  \  * 

Different  facets  of  law  and  accounting.  '  ^ 

Question  //69  (Additional  ^Questions  Students  Would  Like  to  Ask) 

What  personal  qualities  must  I  have? 
How  difficult  iS'  actual  preparation? 

Financial  aid  information.  .  .  ' 

Information  on  areas  to  get  work  experience  in  the  field.  . 
Suggestions  for  study  iniprovement . 

Further*  details  about -job  description  and  availability. 
Are  Christian  values  important  to  the  student?  .  - 

In  what  position  will  I  be  happy?     •  .      "  ' 

More  variety  in  careers  offered. 
» A  way  to  plan  for  your^personal  situation.  ^ 
'  The  last  part  of  SIGI. was  not  available  when  I  entered  the 
program.     If  it  is  available ^now,  part  6  would  answer  my  . 

questions.  "     '  •  »  . 

A  way  for  a  student  to  put  a  question  of  his  own  tb  the  computer. 
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Question  //69  (continli^d)  & 

How.  creative  can  a  person  be  in  this  occupation? 

Do  you  have  to  take  your  work  home  with  you?  '  . 

Some  of  the  answers  were  poor*  '        ,  •  , 

Predict  job  opportunities  for  near  future.  •  ^ 

More  information  for  foreign  students. 

Question  /A71  (Examples  of  .Bias  in  SlGI)  ' 

SIGI  did  not  tell  you  when  sexual  bias  exists* in  an  occupation. 
For  example,*  the  U.  S.  Forest  service  is  hiring  more  females 
to  make  up  for  a  previous  imbalance.     This  >7as  not  m'entioqed 
J.n  SIGI.  '  <  ' 

Should  throw  some  light-hearted  remarks  instead  of  befng  ultra 
straight  and  impersonal. 

Lack  of  Christian  occupations. 

Many  jobs  I  liked  SIGI  said  women  can't  get  into  easily,  and 
I  should  check  others.  * 

Question  //72  (Other  Problems  In  Using  SIGI) 

Not  enough  occupational  choices.  * 
Two  hours  was  a.  bit  long. 

You  Wouldn't  sign  off  in  the  middle  of  a  section  without , erasing 
your  work.  '    '  • 
•It  is  redundant.  -  ' 
Wanted  to  erase  an  answer.          .  ' 
  At  times- I  felt  rushed,  but  there  was  actually  no  reason  to. 


I'made  a'mistake.     Pushed  ^^rong  button  and  lost  informatioa  I 
wanted  printed.  ^ 

I  wanted  to  return  to  a  part  of  the  section  I  was  in  but  couldn't 
without  starting  over.     (Mentioned  by *2  students •)    .  '       ~  - 

Made  mistake  and  signed  off — -couldn't  restart. 

Could  not  ask  direct  questions.  ^  - 

Too  many  examples.  , 

Problem  with  grade  prediction  (chances  out  of  100) .  . 

No  printout.     (Mentioned  by  2  students.)  •        ,     '  ' 

Didn't. move  fast  enough  for  me.  ^ 

Takes  too  much  time  to  print  out.  *  .  ' 

Prints  even  if  you  don't  want  printout.     (Mentioned  by,  2  students.) 

Computer  delays. 

Deletion  difficulties.         ^  '  •    .         .  ^ 

Question  //75  (Other  Steps  Taken  to  Get  More  Inf ormatfoiD^f ter  Using  SIGI) 

Talked  with  counselor  and  friends  in  forestry.  3^ 
Counseling.     (Mentioned  by  6  students.) 

Went  to  different  employers  to^  find  out  a^)out  requirements  for  a 

job  of  interest-to  me.        ,     '  •      -  ^ 

(Consulted  chiropractic  college  requirements. 
Wrote  for  information.     (Mentioned  bj^  3  students'.) 
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Question  #82  (Additional  Topics  SIGI  Could  Have  Coverei)^ 

personality  factor  in  job  choice  and  prediction* 

SIGI's  sel^ctioii  of  job  occupations  was  very  narrow.     iN^el  SIGI 

should  show_  some  occupations  that  would  be  possible  forS)  certain 

major  being  considered.  '      '      ^  /    .     '  '  ' 

More  information  on  colleges  to. enter  for  certain  occupations.  - 
If  you  were  not  right  fpr  a  job,  I  would  like'  some  SIGI  alternatives 

listed  after  that.  "      *  . 

Mora  occupation^.  .  *  .  '    .  \ 

Part  6  [presumably  Strategy].       "  *•  "  ' 

,  ^?P^:lng  my  personal  situation  t'o  my  career  situation. 
What  position  or  job  is  needed  to  be  happy.  *  . 

To  find  out  if  the  user  is  interested  in  God  and  "if  so  to  give  the 

user  more  choices  directly  linked  to' Christian  jobs. 
Remarks  by  people  established  in  ^careers  shown  by  SIGI.  ^ 
I  think  the"  main  sections  were  very  helpful. 

The  comparison  of  personal  aptitude  to  job  with  the  stifdent  who 

has  the  schooling  on  the. job. 
-More  in-depth  discussions  of  the  careers. 

More  information  on  col-leges,  more  comparative  information  on 
occupations.  '      '  .       '  ^ 

y      /"      Better  occupational  information.     SIGI  did  not  cover  people 's 'needs . 
^  What  to  do  when  you  find  a  job — not  enough  information  al)Out  it. 

I  think  it  should  be  more/exact  on  the  locations  of  certain  jobs — 
states,  etc. 
"    Printing  occupation  not  in  SiGI. 

 It  said  nothing  of  those  working  already. '  It  might  mention  the  

^"stop-^ou,t. ,  "  "  ^  '       /  ' 

Deeper  emphasis  on  personal  qualities  as  Jthey  relate  to- a  given- 
field,  geographic  emphasis  .on  job  availability. 

Question  //83  (Areas  That  Should  Have  Been  Covered  More  Fully)^ 

Sch9ols  appropriate  ^b^^  chosen  career. 

Would  like  to  see*the  use  of  more  lateral  in  the  Prediction  system — 

not  just  one  key  course,  but- perhaps  3-5.  'i 
It  should  have  shown  different  fields  under  selected ^majors . 
More  advice  on  courses  that  are  beneficial  to  major  and  upper 

division  courses  at  transfer  colleges.  ^ 
Explanation  of  careers — too  brief. 
Locating  more  jobs.  '       ^       „  - 

\  Jobs  and  college  planning  available. 

I  wish  it  had  more  jobs  in  my  field  of  interest;  fp^erhaps  there  are 

none,  but  I  hope  that's  not  true.'  The  only  jobs  listed  in  History. — 

Humanities  field  are  teaching  j obs ,  practically . 
Values.,    (Mentioned  by  2  students.) 
Locate. 

Job  security.    Maybe  a  few  current  statistics,  that  Would  definitely 
show  .an  overcrowded  situation.  ^  ^ 

I  would  have  liked  more  thai?  20  occupations  listed  when  Locating 
occupations.  c  ~ 
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Question  //83  (continued) 


More  emphasis  on -strategy. 

Describing  jobs  and  salary  and  hours,      '  * 

How  I  may  find  a  quicker  way  of  enteriftg  the  field",  while 
^        continuing  my  education,      "  )       "  • 

The  occupations  that  fit  iqy  values,  'The  first  two  tliat  SIGI 
chose  for  me  did  not  interest  jne  too  much.    When  I  gave  my 
own  choice,  SIGI  responded  favorably  to  it — although  it 
wasn't  one  of  it^  first  two  choices. 

Prediction,  ^  *  » 

Strategy  and  planning  did  not  help  much  because  there  was  little 
information.     Some  of  it  was  kind  of  ridiculous,  game-playing, 

CPA  required  for  4-year  college  transfer  from  PCC,  Also,  differ- 
ence between  the  two  public  colleges  of  Forestry  in  California; 
Berkeley  and  Humboldt  -st^e. 

More  personal  and  psychological  testing. 

More  occupational  choice^s, 

>} 

Question  #84  (bther  ^Things  Liked  Best  About  SIGIX 
Values, 

My  own  interest  in  the  computer's  complexity. 


^  Some  of  the  responses  have  been  edited  slightly,  ♦ 

h       *     -  * 

In  some  cases  students  suggested  occupatlops  or  innovations  already 

in  SIGI,  •  ,  ' 
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Suggestions  for  Improvements  in  SIGI  Given  by 

Qu 

/ 


\  '        Experimentals  in  Response  to  Question  //88^ 


Promote  the  program  more.     Especially  for  entering  students.  I  used  SIGI 
"after"  graduating  from  P,C,C.  ^  confirm  my  direction  and  choice  of  occu- 
pation.    I  would  have  liked  to  use  it  at^the  beginning  of  my  program  at 
P.C.C.  ^  \ 

* 

I  feel  the  prediction  section  is  so  general  and  weak  that  it  is  pretty 
useless.    For  example,  it  predicted  higher  grades  for  me  in  courses  that 
are  not  in  my  primary . field  of  interest. 

More  computers  would  help  ease  the  waiting  period  between  sessions.,  ^ 

When  it  says  more  than  20  occupations  fit  your  values  and  they  ask  you  to 
change  something  to  reduce  the  number,  I  would  lik^  to  see  the  other  occu- 
pations also.     The.  one/ I  want  just  might  be  in  the  other  group. 

\ 

It  seems' to  be  good  |^or  the  person  who  is  completely  undecided.  But  for 
someone  who  knows  th^ir  stren'^ths  andi  weaknesses  and  their  basic  area  of 
interest — not  much  help. 

)• 

All  exampleS^were  too  long  and  boring.  A 

I  like  -to  take  my  *time — time  limits  somewhat  short  *  especially  if  problems 
occur — sometimes  repeating  sectiqjjs. 

You  should  stress  field  of  interesjt  a  bit  more.  A  person  wouldn't  want 
to  take  a  job  that  was  not  interesting  to  them.  A  profession  should  be 
stimulating.         .  •  T  - 

I  >can  see  how  (SIGI)  could  be  very  useful  to  all  whd^used  it,  if  it  were 
to_  be  re-pro grafnmed  with  r^eligion.    If  religion  is  removed ...  then  the  pro- 
gram is  violating  our  legal  right  to  freedom  of  religion.     The  lack  of 
religion  in  the  values  system... is  surpress'ing  my  right:  of  freedom  of  re- 
ligion (which  is).. 4a  violation  of  my  constitutional  rights. 

(a)    For  someone  undecided  in  a  career  it  was  helpful  to  an  extent,  but  I 
still- feel  uncer^i^r  in  making  a  decision,  .(b)  SIGI  is  more  for  the  person 
who  is  pretty  welS^cided  on  an  occupation-  but  wants  to  weigh  everything 
about  that  jobv  ^  •  . 

(a)    l^hen  getting  the  information  at  the  end  of  )the  program,  it  is»  too 
slow  2o  have  to  get  out  information,  especially'  when  you  only  want  to  know 
about  one,   (b)  I  didn't  like  the  part  of  the  program  where  you /re  trying 
to  match  occupations  to  your  values.     Sometimes,  you  have  to  wairp  your  values 
lo  get  a  Tead-out. 


Have  salaries  «on  occupations  up-to-date. 
Keep  up  the  good  worki I 
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On  various  sections  (^•g, ,  planning),  many  of  the  automatic  print  sections 
repeated  many  times.-^  There  ^should  be,  some  iway  to  cut  down  on  this  informa- 
tion and 'have  it^read  out  once.  '    *  ' 

I  would  love  to  See  more  ^SIGI  computers  in  more  schools.    I  feel  fo.irtunate 
to  haVe  had  the.  opportunity  to  use  SIGI,  and  I  only  hope  we  can  keep  it 
and  let  more  (people)  use  it  in  the  (future). 

Some  way  of  determining  how  much  in' demand  your  occupational  choice  is,  and 
how  competitive*  hiring  practices  are. 

het  the  student  know' he  or  she  has  all  the  time  he  or  she  needs  (as  long  as 
by  prior  appointment)  and  that  copies  may  be  made  as  often  as' desired. 

I  would  have  liked  it  better  if  SIGI  could  have  been  reserved  one  whole  dky 

per  student.  My  appointments  wei>^  spread  out  over  a  period  of  four  montiis-*. 

I  knew  I  was  pressed  for  time  and  so  I  hurried  through.     I  would  have  liLed 

more  tim^.  1  ^ 

SIGI  is  an  essential  instrument  to  be  used  and  expanded  in  the  future,'  Every- 
^;one  I  know  that  has  gone  through  SIGI  has  found  it  beneficial,    Possibly  SIGI 
^  should  be  required  of  entering  freshmen,  especially  at  the  community  college 

level.  \      ^  '  -    ■  .  • 

SIGI  should  be  put  in  more  junior  colleges.     It  helped  me  out  a  lot,  and 
there  are  a  lot  more  students  like  me  who  need  direption  for  planning  occu- 
pations, and  what  to  do  to 'pi^epare  /or  them.    "Thanks  tor  sending  SIGI  to 
Pasadena  City  College.  ^  ■  .  "         ■  , 

(a)     I  think  it  would  help  if  SIGI  were  a, class  project  for  some  classes  like 
a  lecture  qlass  for  writing  improvement,   (I))  There  are  a  lot  of  students  who 
are  taking  subjects  that  aren' t*»  related  to  their  major,     sici  could  help  t^hem 
decide.  *  ^  .  ' 

Only  .the  future  will  tellll        ^  "  . 

I  think  that  it  could  be  made  kno^Tft  to. the  students,  that  the  prediction  system 
can  fail .  .     "  , 

I  liked  not  having  to  deal,  with  s[  counselor,  who  wouldn't  h^ave  come  up  with 
half  the  information  that  SIGI  did.  Thanks. 

I  dislike  choosing  one  answer  that  was  written  by -someone  el^e  which  never 
seems  to  satisfy  me  as*  the  appropriate  answer*.*  'in  SIGI  -and  the  questionnaires 
I  realize  it  simplifies  matters,  but  is  surface  evaluation.     I  was  gratejui' 
for  the  chance  to  use  SIGI.  •  '  *    *  r 

Make  sure  SIGI  doean't  break  dotTn  too  ofteq,.    Otherwise  it  is  a  pretty  good 
system,  considering  the  useiy  programs  what  SIGI  is  going  to  say^ 

Have  different  courses  for  people  that  have  different  amounts  of  knowledge 
about  their  occupations.  .     -  >       "      ,  • 
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•  Thank  you  for  the  very  helpful  opportunity •  '-^ 

Make  it  more  flexible.     Several  times  I  was  forced  to  continue  with  ^n  occu- 
pation I  wanted  out  of,  and* several  times  I  was  forced, to  take  printouts  I 
i  didn't  want.    Also,  there  were  son^e  printouts  I  wanted  but  couldn't  get. 

Add  more  information  on  colleges  such  as  student-teacher  ratio,  etc'  I 
liked  the  overall  tone  of  SIGI.  #       ^  , 

(a)     Better  list  of  jo^  possibilities  and  occupational  information,   (b)  Alter 
a  person  has  Ueen  on  SIGI  a  counselor-  should  be  there  to  help  him,  and  maybe 
have  information  that  SIGI  doesn't  have.      ^  '  ,  * 

(a)     I  felt  a  wider  selection  of  occupations  was  needed,  which  I'm  sure  will 
happen  as  time-goes  on,   (b)  SIGI  was  an*  interesting,  enjoyable  expe^ence 
even  though  'it  had  hardly  any  info  pertaining  to  my  occupational  fi^ld. 

Under  the  options  it  gives  you,  make  a  way  for  a  person  to  give  input  if  none 

•  of  the  options  apply  to  a  person. 

Having  to  pick  a  fiield  of  interest  whfen  you  are  undecided  is  difficult  .and 
it  would  take  weeks, of  te^sting  to  go  tihrough  all  of  thi^.    Maybe  if  there  was 
aji  extra  section  before  the  choices  to  help  decide  what  interests  and  career 
a  person  might  be  interested  in.  '  .  • 

Kake  SIGI  more  available.    >  ' 

s  .  ^      \  ' 

Update  the  availabilit^^d  sal^y  ihfo  and  put  more  emphasis  on  geography— 

also.     rtitorporate  some  ftldimentary^  form  of  psychological  testing.  (It 

helps  to  \et  more  honest  arici  pertinent  info  when  the  interviewer*  is  w^tb 

and  friencTly.)  ,  '    .  . 

I  think  that  instead  of  talking  to  a  counselor  at  the  end  of  SIGI,  maybe 
talking^  one  once  or  tw^ce  during  SIGI's  tests  might  help.    SIGI/could  be 
a  bit  more  flexible.    The  student  should  be  able  to  start  and  stopkt  con- 
venient times;  also  a  way  to  reil  the  machine  you  don't  want  to  go  through 
a  whole  series  of  tjiiestions  on  a  job.  ^  •  ) 

*    '      '    .    -      .  y  , 

.  Overall,  SIGI  is  very  effective  and  helpful  the  way  it  is.  , 

My  salary  expectations  and  security  values  given  to  SIGI  was  wl;at  I  -decided 
gaye  me  the  occupa^tional  list  that  suited  my  values.    However,  I  felt  that 
perhaps  my  units  in  Data  Processing  at  P.C.C.  could  have  affected  it.  The 
machine  should  clarify' if  any  school  data  is^in  the  computer— according  to 

•  your  name. 


a 


Some  of  the  responses  have  been  edited  ^l^ghtly,.  • 
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Table  P8:  siGi  evaluatioj  questionnaire 

,  FOR  COUNSELORS 


BAOCCROtfti'  INFORMAIIOH 

7        ~7  "'^ 

!♦    Wha£  percent  of  your  time  do  you  spend  in 
caTe«*  counseling  (as  opposed  to  personal 
counseling,  acadamic  ,advisetQent ,  etc.)? 
C  (I)  None 
Si>  (2)  25X  or  less 

(3)  25-50Z 
^  iJi)  50-75Z 
^(5X75-100Z  _  * 

2*    On  the  average,  hov  ma^iy  students  do  you 
'    see  each.veek  for  career  counseling? 
O  (1)  None 
/   (2)  1-5 
-  "^(3)  5-10 
^^(4)  10-20 
jr^(5)  20  or  ^re 


Hov  long  are  oost  sessions  for  i:areer  counseling? 

(1)  less  that  30  oinutes  -  ^ 

(2)  30  minutes  to  an  hjour  '  '  -m 

O  (3)  one  to  t^o  hours         ^  '    ^  3' 


•r 


Please  indicate  whether  you  agree  or  dl&agree  vltb  each  o^  t^  folloving  stat^ment^ /about 
-computer-based  guidance  systems*  ^  • s 


4.    Cocputer-based  guidance  systems  arje  a^x^passing  fa^* 


Agree  .Disagree 

/  7  ? 


5.    Computcfr^-Jbased  guidance  systems  can- relieve  co(msclor»\, , 
of  many  Tout*^u?^  duties,  leaving  more  time  for  profes-' 
sional  counselii(g'^ctlvltles*  ^ 


'   1-  .V 

>f 6'^ /Computer-based  guidance  systems  are  a  potential  threat 
J,  .  ,  :j     to  the  Jobs  .of' counselors. 

:\    ■       \     '       '  V  • 

^  '  ,  1  j/ill  probably  never  iake  much  use  of  computer-based 

^  '^i,.  guidance  systems  in  m>^work^ith  students.      '  ^ 

'     4^8.    Computer-based  guidance  systems  are  capable.' of  helping 
students  make  ratlonat  career  decdrslons. 


■7_ 

o 

J_ 

7 


1. 


V 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  SIC 

9[*    Bave  you  ^attended  a  SIGI  Counaalors*  Workshop? 
10*    Bave  you  had  a  chance  to  use  jSICI  yourself? 
11.    If  so»  which  of  the' SIGI  subsystems  have  you  been 'through? 


(1)  VAI.UES 

(2)  LOCATE 

(3)  COMPARE 

(4)  , PREDICTION 

(5)  /  PUNNING 
{6)  STRATEGY 


3  V  (1)  Ye« 
6  (1)  T^a 


Not  sure 


o  . 
-  / 

•4 

•         (2)  No 


Once 

More  than  once 

3 

a* 

/ 

-ErJc 


Copyright  <C)  1975  by  Educational  Testing  Service*    All  rlghtrf  reserved* 
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'Table  "PS  (continuedJI 


12.    Have  you  referred  students  to  SICI? 

If  60f  how  many?  

For  what  reasons?  


(1)  YC8 


i  (a) 


No 


13.    How  have  most  students  *at  your  college  reacted  to  SIGI?  r 
7  (1)  Favorably  '  . 

O  (2)  Unfavorably  -  ,  • 

/    (3)  No  opportunity  to  observe  ^'  ^ 

14*.  Have  students  cone  to  you  with  their  SIGI  printouts?        d    (1)  Yes  (2)  No 

What  problems.  If  any,  have  you  ha<  In  helping  students  Interpret  their  printouts? 


15.    Have  students  come  to  you  with  problems  related  to  use  of  the  SIGX  teTminal9? 

3  (1)  Tea           ^(2)  No 
If  so,  what  kinds  of^  problems  have  they  encountered?^   '  

 ^4  ^  


Prior  to  hasring  SIGI  at  your  college,*  to  what  degree  iwas  each  of  the  following  (Iteffls(16* 
22)  a  problem  to  you  in  your  role  as  a  counselor? 


Major 
problem 

Minor 
problem 

No 

problea 

Not  relevant 
to  me 

16* 

Getting  stud^ts  to  read  occupational 
information. 

J 

3 

-  / 

0 

*17. 

Keeping  up-to-date  on  occupational 
iaformacipn. 

L 

J 

0 

/ 

18. 

Identifying  sources  of  occupational 
information. 

0 

0 

/ 

19. 

FindlAs  tine  to  see  all  tfae  students 
who  want  the  help  of  a  counselor. 

JL 

d 

3 

•  0'  - 

20. 

«  • 

Identifying  students  who  need  help 
with  their  educat^onali^d  occupa- 
tional ]ilans. 

4 

/ 

a 

21. 

Selecting  appropriate  programs  of 
study  for  students*  career  goals r^ 

o 

22. 

Other:  J 

23.    Has  SIGI  had  an  impact  on  any  of  the  above  ^problems?         ^5^(1)  Tea 


/. 


(2)  No 


If  so,  which  ones?    (Circle  responses.)    (16)    (17)    i[18)    (19)    (20)    (21)  (22) 


Please  explain: 


/ 
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Table  P8  (continued) 


fflaVirojow  noticed  a  change  in  any  of  the  following  (Items  24-27)  now  that  SIGI  Is  available 
to  students  at  your  college?  ^ 

I—  J  :  ♦ 


24.  Dumber  of 'Students  you  ajQ^ble  to  see, 
25. 


nt  ti 
Mlli^g* 


21S>  ^Length  of  career  couosellng  aessionv* 
27 


Increase 


Quality  of  group  discuasidns  about  values* 
aod  career  decisions.  "  3 


Decrease' 

d 
O 

0 


No  No^  opportunity 

change     to  observe 


.3 


?8. 


Do  you  know  which  of  your  students  have  used  SIGI  and  which  have  not? 

>  ^  (1)  Yes 

If  so,  in  your  opinion  do  students  who  have' used  SIGI  rate  higher  than  students  who 


3 

^(2)  No 


have  not  ,use'd  it  In  their  ability  to: 

(1)  ^ress  clearly  the  sat  is^f  act  ions  they  want  from 
an  occupation? 

(2)  state  their  priiaary  occupational  choice?^ 

(3)  nention  alternative  possibilities?  ,  ' 

(4)  indicate  sound  reasons  for  their  preference? 

(5)  show  they  are  well-informed  about  their  first- 
choice  occupation? 

(6)  decide  what  programs  of  study  are  suitable  for 
each  occupation  being  considered? 

V    (7)  evaluate  their  chances  of  succesa  in  prograas 
being  considered? 


Yes 

No 

3 

/ 

3 

/ 



0 

No  opportunity 
to  observe 

/ 
J 
/ 
/ 

/ 

J 

/ 


29. 


H«r  do  you  think  students  should  gain  access  to  SIGI?    (Check  one (or  norc.) 

(O  Terminals  should       available  to^scudcnts  on  a  fire^cooe,  first-served 

basis,  and  follow-up  sessions  with  counselors  should  be  optional.  ^ 
^  (2)  Stud^ts  s*hould  be  required  during  t^jeir  first  year  of  college  to  use  SIGI  ^ 
.         and  sichedule  a  follow-up  session  vith  a  counselor. 

^(3)  Counselors  should  refer  students  to  SIGI  and  require  a  follow-up  session  ' 
/  afterward. 

'          SIGI  should  be  used  as  part  of  a  career  guidance  unit  In  a  clasaroon  course. 
/    (5)  Other:  0  


SOGGESTIONS  FOR  IHPROVEMEirr 


30»    What  ocMjpations  do  stndcnts  frequently  aak  abojt  that  are  missing  from  SIGI? 


31.    Are  there  other  additit»|l  occupations  that  you, would  like  to  see  Included  in  SIGI? 

/-(l)  Yes  O  (2)  No  ^ 


If  so,  pXeast  11a t  tKea: 


32,    Are  SIGI's  vrltiifg  style  and  vocabulary  appropriate  for  ypur  students? 

(o    (1)  Yes      .      ^  (2)  No 
If  no£,  what  changes  would  you  sugges^^  
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Table  P8  (continued) 


33.'!  *How  doec  the  occupational  Information  In  SICI  compare  to  other  sources  available  to 
atu^T^ta  at  your  eollegt?  .    "  ^ 

^(1)  Better 

(2)  About  the  aaae  *  ^ 

Q  (3)  Worse  • 


34.^  Did  you  find  any  acxual,  racial,  or  other  bias  In  SIGI7      /^(l)- Yes 
If'ab,  give  exaoplea;  ^   


(2J  No 


35.  What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  improving  SIGI,  the  Handbook  for  Counselors,  or  the 
Couoselors'^  Workshops?  \  


OPTIONAL  DiroRMAIIOlL 

Meobcrs  of  the  SIGI  research  staff  are  espeaially  Interested  In  hearing  about  any 
personal  experiences  which  you  or  your  colleagues  m^y  havt  had  In  working  wltl|  SIGI.  Please 
use  the  space  below  to  record  any  observatlbna,  amusing  anecdotes,  students'  coccments,  etc., 
which  you  would  like  to  share  with  us. 


6 

V 


•  c 


■s. 


ERIC 


Rase: 


College: 


PLEASE  RCTURN  YOUR  QUESTIONNAIRE^  IN  THE  DIVELOPE  PROVIDED 
THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATlOt/^ 
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Table  P9  ...  •  . 


Counselors'  Responses  to  Open-Ended  Items 
on  the  Counselors'  Questionnaire*- 


 : — —  ?d  '■  ,      -  ■ 

Question  12  (Reasons  for  Referring  Students  to'SIGI) 

I  feel  i^t  is  a  great,  aid  to  many-^student^  and  has  a  great  wealth  of 
information.  ^  •  ' 

Evaluation,  ^   '  - 

Needed  help  with  '^pding  a  possible  cSreer  goal.  '  \ 

Help  them  analyze  their  values  and  educational  and  career 
choices.  ♦  "  * 

Pilot  project.     So  far  little^  opportunity  to  refer.  Anticipate 
doing  so  later . 
V  •    Career  decisions. 

Students  needed  objective,  extensive  guidance  with  career  goals. 

Question  lu. (Problems  Associated  with  Printouts) 
4  '  .    ^  '  '  • 

^None*  (2  responses).  «      ,  i 

None — once  I  familiarized  myself  with  the  material. 
In  some  cases,  students  did  not  pursue  the  information  long 
enough  to  get  the  meat  a\^ailable.    One  studenl  gave*  up  because  law 
(hi«  choice}  did  not  appear..    He  chosfe  not  to  ask  for  it. 
^C(wrrelating  occupational  scales  with  value  themes. 
They  don't  always  print  out  what  I  would  like  to  see. 

Question  15  (Problems  Associated  with  <he  Terminal's^       "  ^ 

*  * 

Somfe  found  it  difficult  to  relate  to  the  (iefinitions  of  the  ^ 
values .  . 

Mechanical/interpretation.  .  ^ 

Technical  ones  that  h^ve  been  worked  out.  .  - 

Question  22  (Other  Problems,  Associated  with  Career  Counseling) 

Career  Guidance  Center 'maintains  materials.  ^   ^  *  ^  

,      -Motivating  students  to  seek  help  in  career  area. 

Question  23  (Impact  of  SIGI  on  Counseling  Problems)  '  ^ 

'They  literally  have  l^ots  of  inf ormation'^at  their  fingertips. 

They  have  been  interested  in  trying  SIGI  and  so  have  been 
started  on  a  search.  o 

•16 — ^ea^e  of  access  t^o  information,  fun;  19  v^tudent    has  more 
time  to  explore  occupations  without  taking  as  much  counselor  time. 

SIGI  helps  student  to  gain  insight  into  bis  vajjies  which  .in  "turn 
assists  him  with  possible  career^ choices. 
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Table  P9  (continued) 


Question  29,  Item  5  (Other  Ways  of  Making  SIGI  Available  to  Students) 
Made  available  for  student  self-referral.         ,  * 
Question  30  (Occupations  Suggested  by  Students  for  Addition  to  SIGI) 
S*elf-employed .  ^  *  ' 

Those  occupations  dealing  with  TV*  &'  Radio,  Music  &  Art,  Psychology, 
Business. 

Keep  adding  alternate  care'&rs  'related  to  major  areas.  • 
-s^       Foreign  Service.  *  " 

Question  31  (Occupations  Suggested  by  Counselors  -  for  Addition  to  '^IGI)^ 

Theatre  jobs~directing,  etc.  ^ 
'  Yes,  those  that  are  new  and  have^'high  employment  possibilities. 

^    Question '32  (Suggest'M  Changes  in  Writing  Style) 

[Writing  style  and  vocabulary  appi^opriate  ] ,  except  in  some 
definition  statements  on  values, 
.  The  non-reader  has  trouble. 

Question  34  (Examples  of  Bias  in  SIGI) 

A  returning  student  who  has  beep  out* of  schoql  for  a  few  years 
still  is  held  to  poor  high  school  grades.     It  may  be  more  valid  to  give 
more  weight  to  recent  college  work*.  *  . 

Queistion  35  CSuggestions  for  Improvement) 

[Information  about]  incomes  shoutd  be  regional  and  updated.  Some 
information'x^n^  going  into  Counseling  in  California  is  incorrect •  Hand- 
book-is too  wordy,  too  lengthy,  and  distracting. 

'Make  the  Handbook  more  readable.     Many  more  occupations  need  to 
be  added' to  gain  its  true  potential. 
I   ^     *  '        'Expand  occupations*.  -  ,  . 

.  Optional  InfoTOktldn      <:  '<     ^  ^  ^  .^^^^  ^  ^  ^'  .J  .  .      .  V' 

Bright  students  get  the  most  from  SIGI.    Low  ability  s tud en^s ^ dt) -  -  ^  , 
not  have  enough  choices.     Students  are  enthusiastic.  < 
I  found  that  Ihere  is  much  repetition  of  occupations  in- the  different 
interest  fields.  And  if  interest  field  'is  not  one  of  the  5  chos^  values,'^ 
the  occupations  come  out  the  same.    I  really  like  SIGI. 


^  Some  pf  the  responses  have  been  edited  slightly. 

'    •  b     '  ■  - 

Q        Some  occupations  in  these  fields  are  already  in  SIGI, 
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Table  PIO 

*  « 

Breakdown  of  Sample  by  Age,  Sex,  and  Enrollment  Status 

~  -  '  *  . 

Fadtoj:      "  %      .  ' 


.Age       •  ^ 
18  or _}}nier 
■19-$  ■  < 
22-2A 

25  and  -over 

Sex 
Ma: 

Female 


Enrollment  status  . 

About  to  enter '  '  -  , 

let  semester -or  quarter 

y Completed  1  or  more  semesters 
Other 


42.61 
26.59 
18.66 
12.13 


49.25 
^0.75 


7.^64 
33.23 
4B.70 
13.44 


r 


/ 


.  ERJC 
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.  ^Table,Pll 
Initial  Status  wilWEespect  to  Career  Decisions 


VAtUE  STATUo.  (N=  600  ) 


FKEG 


"WOULD  KNCW  "IF  I  SAW  IT.        '  * 
I'M    IN ' THc  DA'K. 


NOT  SURE  TriFY  FIT  MY  VALUES'. 
.I'nEED   LOT'S  CP   INFO/tMAT  ION. 


'in 


ANY  "P7<(??k  nr,' 


PREDICT  G«;ADES  IN  SCME  Pl^OGftAMS. 
•CFNERAL  .IDEA  CF  MY  GRADES. 


'KNOW  4,'HICH  PKOGRAM  TC  ENKOLL  lU  ,^ 
CENE.V*L    lOF^.  WHICH   I.'.  BEi>T. 


120       ■  . 

312 

.  ';2T2  "^-"'^^"^^ 
238 
95 

226. 


,5iv6?-  : 
6.6  7  " 
16. .17  ' 

' 

17-.8T 
20  .Qsi 
5  2.00 

37VCd  " 
39.6  7 
1  5.83 


17.67 
37. c? 


er|c 
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iable  P12  < 


Means  and  Standalrd  Deviations  ,for  the  10  SIGI  Valbes 


Unrestricted^  '  Restrfcted^ 


r 


Value 

'  X  * 

S  .D. 

V 
A 

b . 

Income 

5.36  ' 

1 

4.81 

.  1. 

68 

rtrestige 

'  4.50 

2.01 

-3.13 

1. 

52 

Indep  endence 

5.37- 

•  i.74 

4.61- 

1. 

65 

Helolns  Others 
Helping  uthers  ^ 

5.25 

2.21 

4.34 

2. 

25 

Security 
• 

5.54  . 

1.95 

4.51 

1. 

87 

Variety 

5.30 

1.96 

4.17 

1. 

72 

Leadership 

4.70 

2.06' 

3.^3 

1. 

75 

Interest  Field 

'5.89 

1.78 

5.47 

1. 

71 

Leisure 

3.87 

1".83- 

3.18  ' 

*  1. 

68* 

Early  Entry 

3.20- 

2.38 

-  '2.I6 

1. 

98 

^Studants^ weighted  each  value  on  a  scale  rarigihg  from  a  (no  importance) 
to  8  (maximum  importance) with  no  rastrict^bp  on  tfie.  magnitude  df*thV 
Sjum  of  ^the  weights.  -  .      >  ^  ♦  ^  , 

^Students  were  forced  to  adjust*  their  valye  wei^ghts  to  sum  to  exactly 
40  points.  , 
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Table  P13  . 


Fre.quency  with  ;Which  Eacl^  of  the  Six  ^ 
'  *  Interest  Fields  Was  Selected 


Interest  Field  (N  =  1011)' 


Freq 


Scientific 
Techrtological 
Administrative  . 
Personal  Contact 
Verbal 
Aesthetic 


141 
73 
143 
328 
211 
115 


13.95 
7.22 
14 . 14 
32.44 
20.87 
11.37 


a      -  - 

The  n.  and  frequency  represent • the  number  of  times  fields  were 

selected.     Students  may  choose  more  than  once.'  * 


( 
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Table  P14 


Frequency  with  Which  Values  Were  Used  for  Retrieval  in  Locate 


VALUES  irSED  IN  LOCATE  (N      12,410^)                   FREQ  % 

^       *  • 

Income  "         '                        1858  14.97 

Prestige  .                                     665  '  5.36 

^'    Independence         '  *1590  '  12,81 

.Helping  Others  12/6  •      #  10,28 

Security    S\  ^  .  _^  1368  11,02 

yariefef/^     ^  '       •                ^      ,^^^1404  '\  11,31 

Leadership  I  •  '         '               >           853  *  6\^7 


Interest  Field  1928  15 ,54 

leisure  '  '90?  •  7,32 

Early  Entry  559  4.50 


V 


a 


The  n  represents  the  total* number  of  selections,  not  the  number  of 


students  using  the  Locate  ^system 
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*  • 

Table  P15 

Level  or  Category  of  Specification  Used  in 


Locate 


L-^-~-'L>?   C  L  r V  E  L  r   ( N  =   1  d-5  b  ) 

-^f^^^m:  t,8>oao  i:s  M:f^  -  ~ 

Nff^F  THAN  si  1,000.  " 
^0•^£  iHt.H  ^15,000. 


"  EELC;,  >"VE>^*Gt'   lo  OK.     "  ' 
AVERAGE  /flUt^T. 
fn«F   THAN   AVFRAGE  AKCUMT. 


fcELCW  AVfcRj»Gk   IS  OK  ,  ^ 
-  \  .  AVERAGE  AMOUNTT 

■.        ■  .f  %  ■ 

riELOw  aver.'ge-  is  ok . 

"SFCUflTY  SPEC  LEVELS   <N=  -12o8  ) 


FFvEC 

.  6  22  ■ 
582 
2S6 

72 
2S?. 
?5.8 

-  jt 


1-j7 
76 


'VARIETY  SPEC  .LEVELb  U04  ) 


4;  95  ■ 
U,&5  -= 
33.43 
'1  . 
15. 

•-lP. - 

i(f."8:'. 

j:8.80 


6.7  5 
41*.  75 


5,^/6 


£^E>,T  AMOUNT 


fORt  THAN.  AVERAGE  •AXTUNT.  ^ 
tREAT  A^^OUNT  ,  • 


154 


59.04. 
18. US 


0  - 
ERIC  • 
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Table  P15  (dontinue^) 
INTtRSST.  FIfLC  £PECi,  '(N=  192i  ) 


•  .PF*;SONIL  CONt^CT. 

itei  SPEC  LEVEL  a .  ( N ^  9^ "  > 


^^'»LI.   AKC'UNT  I?  CK. 

LE-^S  THAN    *VE»^Ch  AKfUNT. 

— V£  SA  GE  ,  jwfet/N?    .  ^  7 .  V     "  ::• 

f  C^E  T H  AN  IVE  ? .»  GE;  * H^UNT 

eXj^ly  ent'y  spec  levels  ) 


"  t  OR  MCkE  YEARS. 
Ir^t  r&*R  GR.  L&&S. 


,  •  FRtQ 

* 

-  28  r  - 

'U.63 

79U 

41.18 

212 



- 

PI  ,  *^ 

P  *  0  1 

'^>^  ^ 

130 

ERIC    *  •         .         253.  : 
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Table  P16 


m 


OCCUPATIONS   IN  LCCATE-NCVICl    »  INITi/Tt 

^CTjOK  -iNC'  ACTRESS. 

.Life/OV'EHTISIKG  COPYWRITER.  V--"- 
/M  CONDj    '.tFPIGi   ^   HEAT   f'E  CHi " "  ' 
ACCOUNTANT. 
AIRCRAFT  KfCHINIC. 

APPLIANCE  HEPAlfi  TEChNlClAh."  "Sc-  T 
AtlCHITE  CT  *  -        -  T 

...AUTCMOSlLE  S/lECVGRKE*?. 
"'A^CH^.-'  TEC^.   *Nb--D.^ArTSHAK  . 
AVIOKICS  TFCh'NIC  lAtVV.. 
.AUTCf*OeiL'    htCHAMC.  *^ 
AJCTUA^Y. 

B^dAOCAST  T£CHj>fICrAN: 
EAUTICIAK, 
CTAMSr.  ~  - 
EOOKKEBFER.' 

CUSlN^.Si  r>CHI.>lt*h5PAIR  TECH, 

:?M^B\CIAL  ARTIST^ 
LOTRIMG^  r.FSlGME:«7 
CHHwiCAi  ENGINEER, 
CMEmI'ST  . 

n 

O^^PpTES  ^ePERAfCR. 

CENTAL  AScISTaNT 
DENTIST  , 

tr  I  r  sr^"M  E  CT-:^  \'  I  c 

DANCe*''  AND  OASCING  TtACht« 
ECCNOVIST 

^'ICil  LNPlNCtR 
NPINEE^UC  TECHMClAfi 
CHCT^OMCS.  TFCHMCIaN  . 
I  Mc-".^R>r!ST/P'?  rVATE  -A^f 

FUNERAL 

FLIGHT  ENClNf-E'' 
FtrlGHT  ATTtNUANT 

HCTEL/>''CTLL  MANAGER 
INSORANCh  ^GFMT 
WT^INTEMOF  CESlCNER/DECO^ATOfT- =  -^-^--^ 

tZ'  iWiTRifi  tNniN^E^      .   •  : 

r"-\A7iO[}^J^lM    T/.AFFK   hANAlt.^   1        -  . 

lUpUSTRlAL- DESIGNER   ^ 

In'<:TRUMEN*T   Kt'PAlA  TkCHNlCI^N 
JCiPNCc   L*o  TtCH.'UCI>N 
'LIBRARIAN 
l^fiCA  'LLAyiO^S^  SPECIALIST 
LIPRARY  TErhNiriAN 


<M=  10783^^  18:>9^) 
-FREQ 
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Table  P16  (continue^) 


^   LAWYEIt  • 

KATHEHimCIAN 

 ^PHYSICIAK 

-H.^- .^jECHANICaL  EN^INEE^ 

^ETECROLOCIST      r  :'- T  ^  .-i^ 

fc?te:HeOICAL  RECCkO  AOMINISTJiAiaR 
"'^'"'^      ^E01CAL   LA6  THCHNIClAfr 
'^^        .  I^OOcL 

HARKfcT   rfCr/RCHER  ^ 
^r^^p-f>j|MUFACTUy£n»  S  SALE SWDRK^^".  - 
^^^^MEDICAL   TECHNOLCGISr*  " 
^pSHjUSICIAN/KUSIC  TEAChE^^. 

NURSE nYKAN/LA  NO  i.C«^PERt 
 hJUSPkPEK  rEPOtlfc^^t 

^^^pijciA^t  ; . 

^u>chTsing  agent 
police  cffice^. 

 PUBLIC  HLt^LTH  SPE  C I  aL  I TST  . 

W^Sfol  iT I  C  A^  .SC K?S^  • 

^^UTS  ti^  P  h  ATT  It  A 
'  PHOTOQR  AP'^ER. 

Public  RttuioNS  worker 


PSYCHOLCCISTt 

RAOIO/TV  ANNCUNCERt   

iCE&XIGMSTt 


 ^ESTA^/GEHr" '^^H 

"^TiOT^SFr'r.FGTiTERrDV 
KESP*IRATCRY  TH«:KAPISTo 
RETAIL'  STHkE  KANAGE»  t 

^^^#E'CREAT  ION  VCRKES   _ 

^^^^tS TcKS  A-   A L  Y Sr  r^^^E^ 

^'■^'^  £Ffi:"~CCN  SE  ^  VAT  fOla'STV 

•    .       SECURIT lES  enOKE^t 

SECf<ETAF(V.' 
fS^f^CrfCOL'  CGUWSELCR^* 
^^^JSTATIST  ICI^N.    l'--r--  - 
^^ggt^ClAL  ^ScRVICE  AIO£. 
— '  S  PEE  CH  P  A  T  HC  L  C  G  I S  T  /  A  U  0 TC  LWI^  V 

SINGER   AND  SINGING  TEACHERt 

SURVEYOnt  o 
.3ffP^50CIAL  VCRKEKt  _ 
r:^#"iF^*fER  AIDE.  f"-'-"f-5C^ 
V7"^-  TELEPHONE   CftAFTSWORKE^.  " 

TCOL  "AND -'DIE  HAKEX, 

TFAChERj   ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

ZOOLOGIST.  5 
:T:-w-TECHfiICAL  WRIJER.  /.vr^ 

TYP^55j. 

Ufr8A,i<  PLANNER.  .  : 


15" 

0.25  2 
0.36  ^  12 

T76  5~  ^"  2rr^~ 

0.69  '  15 
0,26  8 

'2V69  ''^  '"'^ 
O.'ll  .  1  ' 

0.1^  2 


5  ' 

^  135 
.  63 


192 


C.11 
^  O.OC 

1.25 
0.58 
O.OiJ 
0.03 
T.7a 


--3: 
"*o- 

21 
13 

X2 
'  0 
29 


■DV32" 
0.11 
0.65 
'T}.-Oa' 
G_.6^" 

C«41 
0.^-3 

"0.43 
0.27 
'1.99 
0.05 
0.11 
Oi65 
C.I  6 
0.0(i 

^c-oo  ; 

1.15  . 
L.70 
C.11 

6.0U 

U56 


ERLC 
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iahU  P16  (continued) 


VETERINAPIAN.  X 
WASTEWATEK*  T^EATMENT  OPEftAT^A. 
X'-PAY  TECHNOLOGIST. 
TF  A  C HE  •  *   A  f?T  •  1^-  Inl^-^ 

biclo'gy*   \     ^     £  _ 

BUSINESS. 


TEKHE^i 
TEAthERf 
TEKHE^i 
TEACHEPi 
TF;ChE<i 

TEACHERj 


FNtL ISH/LANCfc  /Af S. 
fC»;t         lA,N(.UA&c  • 
HISTO'<Y/SOCI*L  tTUDl'^S. 
INDUS.  ARTS/VOC.-TECm» 


I  r. 


-.IE  AChE'?Av  PHYSICAL  EOIJC.*TIOH# 
tc^ChERi  PH*Ybie^L  5LItNCb«- 
WELDEr. 

AERCSPACE  ^ENG  INcE'<, 
l.^EEI5hTEl>t    -J  . 
^.  KEYPii^CH  :OPEf.ATC?<. 
1  £AJiD$C-APfc  ARCHITfcCT 

^?E^AT^^u"■RccM  lECHNrcr 

CPTCKFT'<IST. 

TEACKE^i   E^RLY  CHlLCKaOO, 
H  *  CRE.^  * :       CTAL_- f  D CA H C-N • 
M  S  ?  R  U  CT I D    ili  S  P  E  c  r 
£ 


hOSP  IT  AL  MD^•INISTRATOR. 
PHYSlCUh'S  ASSISTANT. 

L£^  tlfCh.xDLQGI 

TJ^ACf^E.^i  VCCaT  lONAL/TECH.Nl  CAL 
CHEF/COCK. 

;Fi}n D  ^- S  C  lEtn- 1 ^  T/T fcCHN CL 00  FST 

LFG;L  AJ:c^I3TANT« 
FA-mER/FaRM  hA:>|AGE.1. 


^ 


■Retrievals  for  novices 


Retrievals  f6r  initiates 


256 
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jf^^        Table  P17 
OCCUPATiONi)  UrtO   IN  COMPARE  (N^?831^>.  FRcQ 


ACTCR   ANu  ACTRESS. 
AOVtuT I6IKG  COP YURITERt  . 
AlftCONOi   REFRI&j   «  HEAT  HC;CH. 
/CCOUNTANT.. 
/IRCRAFT  HFCHANIC* 
APPLlANCt  PtPAIR  TECHNILIAM. 
ARCHITECT. 

;UTChCBlLE  bALEbWORhER. 
ARCH.   TECH.   AND  DRAFTSM/N. 
i.VIONlCS  TECHNICHN. 
/UTCK03ILE  hECHAMC.    •       '    ' "  i 
/CTUAPy. 

Br>OADCA:>f  T&CHNICIAN. 
LEAUflCIA.^. 
bOTANi ST* 
LOOKKEEPfcR. 

bU^^IKE.OS  HJtChlNE  REPAIR  TECrii-"."'^ 
l"  ^_  fiA•^K  CFFIGtR.         '""         -  -  '  - 
.        BAHK  TFLLEk. 

COHhBRCIAl  ARTlSTi-"= 
CLOThlVG  UESIGNEk. 
CHFhlCAL  ENGINEER. 
f.-JCHCMST..  ,  .  M 

Ij^^  COMPl<TGR  CffcRATOR. 
'        COMPITER  PROGRAhhER, 
CIVIL  ENGINEER* 
DENT/L  ASSISTANT 
5NT1ST  ^^^^.^tS'^iii: 
ENTAL  HYGlENISt: 
RAFTS^'AfL  i 
Die  TIT  I 

OI'VSLL  HE  CHAM  C 
DANCER    AND  DANCING  TEACHER 

.--^--r^tCONOK  1ST 

:~-:-ELECTK  ICi4.'  ENGINEER      .v  t 
\--   :  -ij  E  NG  U  EE  iUJiG   TE  CH  N I  C  I  AN  '"*:^A  JlJ  iJA: 
-  '""""^rLFCTRONlCS  TECHNICUN  — 

FINE  XRTiST/PRlVAT^E  ^ART  TEA-ChER 
FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 
FLIOHT   ENGINEER  . 
FLIGHT  ATTENDANT* 
-~    FO^LSTEh  '  ' 
GEOuRAPHEK 
'hOHfc'  ECONOMIST 
•     HOTtL^/HDTCL  HANA^GER 

insurancl  /pent  ; 

INTERIOR  DFolGNER/OECORATOR 
'       1N0«:.TR1AL  ENGINEER 

■  INDboTRIAL  TRAFFIC  hANAoER 
JNOUbt?!  AL  DESIGNER 
INSTj^UHENT  KEPMR  TECHNICIAN 
'     SCIENCE   CAE  TECHNICIAN 
LIBRARIAN 

LABOk  RtLAT/CNS  ^ECIAbUT 


20 


59 

5  - 

50 

28. 
'  16 

62 
-AS 
—^-^ 

20 

"  2 
26' 


1 


76 
80 

57 
08 

ia  * 

31 
A2 
21 

v.-  . 

42 

.in 

07 

61V 

1'? 

31 

51  ■ 

76 

6^ 

It-'-- 

31 
2^ 

78  - 

31 

13, 

37'  '  ' 

21  " 

13 

52 

39 

10  ■ 

73 

5A 

1^ 

31 

7^ 

U2 

84 

17 

21  ' 

5?  ^ 

0^ 

05  ' 


'7 


0^63 


U4 


ERIC 
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Tabl^  ft. 7  Ccontinued) 


L  nhARY  IFCHHIC  UH  ,  '  "  i  „  , 

""^LOROLUCIST  13  ^ 

"  5L  nECo«D  AJHINJSTKATO^  16     .  o!/.^ 


^KtftlCTt  LA^  TECKMClAN  7 


;  fo^nKtr   RhStA^^CHLR  ^          A                 13  rj./7 

^\\£^ICKL   TECH.xCLGClST.  12  '  0*'-! 

hu;5iciA;3/hfusic  ti>chi-r*  16  "          '  v^l? 

^hACHlNIbT.  p  pVi^ 
C'CEANCGr^PhER, 

CiPTKiyr>.                    ,  —              ^  .  ^ 

CCClr^AT  IttAL   THckAPUT.  '    "            62  "  1.6? 

•    PU'^CHAilNG  ACENT'.  "                pg  ^        ,  *  7 ; 

p.iLicE  >of  ricER.    ^  -          '    io  ^  on 

-   f»J3LiC  l^t/l.TH  SPCCIALITST.  -  ■     3T^->,        ^8  -  -  ol^Q 

POLITICAL   nCIENTISf/  ^      CO  /qa 

MURSL^  PnACTICAL.            ^  g  n  "^i 

f-HOTOGRAPKaR.      ,  .                          ^8  ^lU 

PUBLIC  KtLATlONS  WORKER.  "     "          ,  36  '  . 

1 .1 J 


FHYcMCIbT.                            -  -  -  3 

PHYl>ICAL  THERAPIST.         '  I  ^2 

PF^S&NNIL   iKTERVJFWtR..  66  ^[72 

PRODUCriCN  MANAGED*  .             -.3               .         ^  ,g 

PSYCHOLLIIST.  1  f  ^  .^i;. 


%K0ftAbrOT;TlCM«  COl'NSLLOR.    v    "    V  '^^Z^  ..-     '  -  3!^^ 

0.39 


ivECE-PT  lu.NTST  •  _  _      -  a  ;¥v--^-|7 

REAL  ESTATE  "AGENT      ^  -  — '  -    - : .r::-:£X^  ^ ^ 


^iiOClAL   cEf^yiCE  AIDE.^  '  .  20 

Ji>PFECH  PATHCLOGlST/AUDICLCGiiT. 
oINGE'^   At<0  SINGIKG  ThACHP?. 


NURi;E^   RtG4c>TERtJ.  1  19  „  '1 

RESPIRATtRY   THERAPIST.  '  17  •  o!a/ 

DETAIL  tTORE  MANAGER.  /-       -         25  --^^--  0*6S 

K/DIO/TV  SERVlCt  TEChJUCIAK'.  ^  g  Ai-  n'-v 

kECREATION  WCRKfcR.  -  -      '  ,27 "c  n 

i>\^$TcMS   ANALYST         t       "  ^            "        ^^--iif?.  jj*;^ 

i,OlL  CONoERVAJWOtU'ST.'    ^  nAS.  ^  * 

^EClJRITitS  BROKER.  '                  ^        25.  n 

/trcRETAR^.  .  .  J-J 

oCHCOL    COUNSELOR.  ■  .j^,,  ;  , 

tTATiSTlCIAN.     ,          f  '.^  . 


IS  'o.i: 

0.5? 

77  p.'oi" 

8  O.''*! 

...SURVfcYOK.                                                               A  -  Oil 

.SOCIAL   U.RKER.                                  -                  ^5  * 
TEACHER   AlOtr.                                     .             .  9 

lFL'EPffO,.£  qvAF.T<i,.ORkhR,    '     •                            3  0  qo 

TOOL            DlE<f<AKL'{.         .       ,                              3  ^'r] 

TE/>CM-f^,   hLEUCNTARY  bCHLOL    -              '         <9  *  V'A 

/gOLi.nUT.         .                                 ■            36  *  n'c"' 

,  TEChMCAL  WrtlTFR,      .                                        iq  „ 
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Table  P17  Ccontinued) 


tRRAN  PLAMNLRi    K  , 
>ETt^lNAKI^• 

^ISTtVATEk  T^EAThENT  OPtt^ATOKi 
X-RAY  TECHNOLOGl:>T« 
TEACffERj  Mil. 
lEHHEHx  BICiaGYt 
TEACHER^  8UJ>,lNFSSt 
TEACHER^   ENbL  ISh/LAKG.-  ARTSt 
TEACHERj    FrKt-IGN  LANGUACEt 
TEACHER^  HISTORY/SOCIAL  STUDIES. 
TE^CHER^   In;jL'S.»  ARTS/VOC.TBCd^t 
TEAChEPj  KATHEHATIC::. 

teache^^  physical  educatiok. 
teacherj  physical  science. 

kELDER. 

''/EPGSPACE*  ENGINEER.     '    .  '  : 
FIREf  iGHTEfU  ' 
KEYPUNCH  'operator. 
LAMObCAPL  /RCHITECT;    '  ' 
CPERATING  »OGH  TECHNICIAN. 
^     ,  CPTC^:ETl^lST. 
/ti.^-^:-       .CL.TEACHERj   EARLY  CHILDHOOD. 

:  :;        v.teache,Pj  special 
& ' f > ■  v-LCC ^il>TrtUCTIG^  inspector 


A? 
25 

1 

.12 

22  ^ 

23 

23 

37 

26 

17 

55 

15 

2 

7 

^•1 

3 

-as ' 

10* 
30 


tn;?aECTiuN  cfficer. 

bEOLCGIST. 

HOSPITAL  J^DhlNISTRATCRt 

^  --^H  YS  I  C  I  AN »  S  ,AS  S  I  ST  a  NT:*  " 

rgv;:;\v     ^^E1;--  TECHNDLUMST. 

ASSISTANT. 
J         FLOftm  (RETAIL  i  DESIGNER). 


iLDHOODi  "  -}3^,/tr,>-  37 
EDUCATION.   ■  -^4-^  :  :      .  76 


1? 

27 


mm 


TEACHER>sJ^GCATIONAL/TECHN.ICA.L. 

a"OD-SCI£;iT|STATECHNOLOC- 
Ei;EVISi:jN^PRODUCER/DIR£  C  J  0  i^X 
iW^ERP RET ER/ TRANSLATOR. 
LE^AL  ASSISTANT. 
At?KER/FARH:m4IA6ER .  ^'z^^': 


r  6 

,  '  9 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0. 

0 

D 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

.  c 

.  0 
■  0 
^0 

0 

0 


26 

39 


V  Tr- 


io 

65 
U3 
5? 
6.1  • 

3t 

57 

6Q 

63 

9? 

6^* 

At 

64 

39 

18 

55 

08 

65 

26 

73 

97  ^ 

98 

bO 

34 

6^ 

73. 

89 

?^ 

UO 

OT' 

16 

23 


\ 


68 

0?, 


frequency  indicates  the  total  number  of  times  an  occupation 
as*  a  subject  for  inquiry- by  novices  and  initiates*. 
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Table  P18 


A 


Novices  and^initiates'* 


OUEf-.TIONS    In   CCMP^RL   (N=  9:)G7^)  FKtO          ^  X 

DEflNlflGN  OF   GCCUPATfON?  '.  •  6,91 

DESCRIPTION  OF   WC.K   ACTIVI^ILS'  ,    '       7G1  7.i3 

^ -WfSfcMFrSKRLS?                 ■   -  37 S  ■      ••  4.03 

^1  ^fefE'^€--f^"HDRE  ■rHF13R=«A.JI&ii2    -  -294  ..5,16 

'fPFCirrc  o€tirp;TioNR  f.KMviNe?  376-"     ■  '  'ecu 

kFLATED   COLLEGE   COURSES?  ^377  >  i.US. 

*&-7R<GN»L  rU>L  IFICAT  IONS?  /i6Q  Z,,94 

^'j^^Sfmi'Nf;  SAiA8¥?                     '  ...    .     ."  5  32  5.7  2' 

'       top  "SALASY  PC3SIBIL  ITIES?       '     -  -  "       ^  -  '^^q  ' 

hOS*   SAL^hlfS  ^VARY?  195  2.1  • 

OPPOKTUMT  lEs'  TO  HELP   OTH':R:iV  177  1..9^j 

-^4-aH^%Mi#5.jfr--igfres£"S^^--  "-355  •-  3.6'* 

S^fTfrVL   F^rrFCWST""     ^'   )  ■        ■      319  •     "     ^.4  3"' 

•FHYSICJfL  "t'hPOUNDlNCS?.  >  178  1.91 

L?IbU^E-HP!JRS?                -  '}>LU         '  ■         ■  'i*2Z 

_^-l.Ma£^tfeS£Se-B=-5R  THE-  JOS?^  k07  ^    .  2.2:2 

=>^^^.lE^EfiFp?^?:-i:?.       :  .  ^-       1?:^.  Z-.$7 

■  --TMPLtrVT^F.r.'T  CLTTCOK't  .  '        SIS"     "     "  5.57 

*    »r?PFf.F  >^E   THE   JOBS?                          •  ,4L";*  .  4.37 

^J03  SECUr^TTY?              .       '           *  L49   '  ~~  2.6S 


Frequency  is  the  total  numffeP of  times  the  question  was  chosen  by 
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.  .  Table  P19  .  ^.  . 

t 

St'odents'  Reports  of  Their  Previous  Academic  Performance 


H.«>.  *ANK   (N=  132  ) 


TOP  FIFTH, 
2N0  FIFTH. 


FKE& 
22 


H.b.MATH  G«AOFS  (N=  132  ) 


ft. t. ENGLISH  C-'f/DES  (N=  132  ) 


ri 


FftbC 


16.67 
31  .8  2 


'6  .'3 


y.hOT   SURE.  ( 


i9 . 2  4  " 
18.13 


:  ^  -   —  W  - 


\ 
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.      Table  ]^2Q 

Programs  Chosen  in  Prediction  (N  =  480  ) 


'  FREQ 

Accounting 

23 

4  .79 

Administration  of  Justice*^, 

11 

2.29 

Afro-American  Studies' 

0 .42 

Anthropology  * 

4 

0 .  o3  ^ 

Architecture 

12 

2  . 30 

Art 

7 

1.46 

Aviation  Commercial  Pilot 

c 

J 

1*.Uh 

•  * 

Business  Administration 

33 

6.88 

Business  Educatio,n 

1 

0.21 

Chemistry* 

>  2 

0.42 

Chicano  Studies            *  ^  , 

1 

^  0.21 

Child  Development  •* 

11  • 

1 ,  2^ 

Chiropractic- 

^  U 

_JL;  ♦UU 

(Computer  Science 

b 

1 .  /  3. 

Dental,  Assistant 

2 

0 .42 

Dental  Hygiene  -  2  yr. 

0  . 21 

Dental  Hygiene  -  4  yr. 

i 

U . 

Dentistry 

1 

U  .  /I 

Early  Child  Teaching  Assistant 

Q 
O 

1  ^7 

Economics  f 

V  y 

1    Q  Q 
1  .00 

Electronics 

4 

n  bo 

0  .o3 

Engineering 

6 

1 .25 

English 

18' 

3.75 

Ethnic  Studies 

4 

0 .83 

Fashion  Coordinator 

2 

0  .42 

Foreign  Languages 

11 

2.29 

.Forestry                       -    ^  ^ 

13 

2. 71 

Forestry  X^chnology 

7 

1.46 
» 

Geography  \ 

1 

0.21 

Geology  &  G^physics  - 

3 

0  .63 

Home  Economics 

4 

0.83 

Industrial  Arts  Teacher 

2 

0.42 

Industrial  Supervision 

3 

0.63 

Interior  Design 

8 

1      ^  "7 

1. 67 

Journalism  * 

A 

U  .  03 

Journalism  -  4  yr. 

9 

1     ft  Q 

1 .  oo  . 

Law  ' 

JU 

0  ..^3 

Librarianship 

3 

*  1  HA 

Math/ Astronomy 

•  ■  11 

'  .2.29 

Medical  Technology                    ^  ^ 

6 

1.25 

Medicine  • 

12 

2.50 

Nursing  -  RN  . 

6 

1.25 

Nursing  -  Transfer  ^ 

4 

0.83 

Ocjcupatiorial  Therapy 

10 

2.08 

Oceanography  y 

^4 

0.83 

Optometry 

2 

0.42, 

^'Pharmacy                         *  / 

5 

1.04 

f 
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,  Table  P20  (continued) 


•  1 

• 

*  * 

PHll  o«?nnhv 

n 
\j  * 

»  u 

1 

Phvslral  THptadv 

1  n 

2 

^  2 

n 

u  • 

LI 

PnH  T    t" TV  ^ 

9 

n- 

u  • 

Pn  1  "fpp  Sp^PriPP 

1  n 

0 

A.  • 

u  o 

PTnHiirtf  npQ  on 

A 

n 

O  J 

P     p  Vi  n  1  n  o  V 

«^  • 

JL  X 

RaSio  S  TV  BroadrAqfino 

1 

AcXi-gJLpUo  OLUUJ.CO 

7 

1  • 

AA 

Sppfpfafial              "    -  ♦ 

n 

Spp  T*^  t" a  T" ■(  a  1     AHtTiT  n  "(  c    T"  Q    "f  r»r» 
•^Cl^  i.  C  Let  1.  J.CIX    AUUIJL  IIJ.  o  L  1.  d  L  J.UI1 

A 

n 

O  J 

Sp  r»  T*^    a  T"\7— T  ao^^,'  * 

A 

n 

O  J 

Social  Spipnpp 

A 

u 

1 

Snp  "f  n  1  n o  V 

1 

0 

• 

7 1 

/  X 

D 

1 

fitPwardpSR 

5 

X  • 

Te  a  ch  in  g-  El  emen  t  a  r  y 

8 

1. 

67 

Telcofi-Controls  ^ 

4 

0. 

S3 

Telcom-Produc  tion 

7 

1. 

40 

Veterinary  Medicine 

11 

2. 

29 

'a  •  - 

The  n  represents  the  sum  of  the  individual  frequencies,  not  students, 
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Table  ,P22 


l^T  CHOICE  CCCUpATICN  JnTsT^^J^ESY- 


HECH. 


AOVERTISINC  CCP  YW^U£/».  ' 
AIR  CONDi    REfllGj   5  HEAT 

AinC^AFT  yfChANIC. 
APPLIANCF    ,UPAM  TECHNICIAN, 
A^ChlTEjeT.  . 
A^UTC/ioflLf^  ^^LEGWCRKEI. 

TECh.   AND  DRAFTSMAN.--: 
aVICnICS  TECI-\ICIA^»  - 

:-AUTGffaarLE  rfcCrf/MC*^-^-"^ 

TuARY.    ~  * 
B'^OaOCA  ST  TECHNICIAN. 
LEAUT  IC  lA.;. 

OTAftlST*    '  - 
F-05K>,EcPER. 

INES:*  M>CHlf*£^ 
ANK -GFF  I  err.  .""""^ 
E-lNK'  TELLt**. 
C0M/^E»^CIAL  -AHTKiT. 

iC-AL  «^ii£JJfE£:?V 

CrEnGT.  


u  1 


COf^PiaER  ^nf  E^KAT^^. 
CnMPUtE?^  "p-^0(^1^A^>rER. 
X^li-E4r.S4.'/EE'?*  - 
em^t^  AcSISlAMfelr- 
E^TlST  .>tf^ 
NTaL'  Kyc  IE>Il  St 
DRAFTSMAN  ^ 
DIETITUN 

i/:iES£L   .«ECH>NIC  ~ 
NCER    /ND'  O/NCIKG 
CONG  Mi  5T 
ELECTRICAL  ^EI^CIFi^E'i: 
E      InEE  R  1  .\G  .  TE  CH f  C- 1  A  N 
ELECT<>0»vi(rs-  TECKNICI.^.N 

IME  AR-T1$T/P»  I  VATE  /tRT 
FlfNcPAL  D1"£CT,CR 
FLIGHT  ENGINEER' 
Fl  IGHT  ATTENDANT 
FOR-ESTEV^  " 
'  GEOGNAPhE* 
^KHME  ECCNOKTST 
"  Vt'>T£L/HCTrL  HANAGER 
.    INSURANCE    /GEWT        .f  1--^ 
INTCMOf^  "DFSIGN£^</DEC0VaTTI5: 
INOboTR  IaL  ENGINEER 
IN0U5T»IAL   TJ^AFFIC  hANAGER 
INTJUSTRIAL  OCSI^KtR* 
IMSTRIJME-M  ILPMR  TECHNIC  U 
SCIENCE   LAB  TFChNICiAN 


ERLC 
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Table  P22  (continued) 


LIBRARIAN 
*   L^^fiGh  ^ELATICMS  SPECIALIST 
L !«^A^Y   TECHNICIAN.  _ 

^^^tIawye^ 

}  g£      f«  AT  HEMATIC  IAN 

fV:"i^;>HysiciAN  .  -i^^^->j4-. 

-  HeChAN  ICaL  E-t^GlNEER 

KETEC'ROLuGUT 

KEniCAL  AOMIMSTRMOK 
r-W-?:|«FniCAL   LJ^S  TECHNICIAN  ' 

^jy^  .^-HA^KET  Rl£EA^CHE«^  . 

 ""'KANUFACTL'RE^  '3  S>LESWOtKER«' 

MEOIC*^L  TECHN0L01.IST. 
KUSKI  AN/MUSIC  TEACHE?. 
-ACKINIbT. 
iNUK3£i?YHAN./L>N&SCAPEP, 
"hEttPAPEP  REPORTED. 
CCEaNCG  *APhEK.. 
OPTICIAN.  * 
CCCUP»T  ICN^L  THtKAPIoT 
UPCHASIiNG"*>l-*EHT  » 
^I-f^HLlC?  CFFICt^. 

BLiC   KtAUH  SPEClA 
tCT%— - 
POLITI.CAL  SCIENTIST. 
PHARi'AC  1ST  • 
U^SEa  FRACriCAt* 

5LIC  REfe-^TiOHS-^GRK 


P*HYbICAL  THEKAP  i\t. 
PERSONNEL   INTE"*  VIEWER. 

SYCHOLOfeiST.'  ~  -^^y^ 
> K NC tiN.CE>^  »"7-  " 
rEH A?Blftt>TTCH  CCUn'SELUTT^ 

/:£CEPT  larrrsi^ 

REAL  ESTAfT^  A^rHT 
^S£-i^.^i:^I"Sl^i?EO.  r 
SPlRA'faPa  TPEf<*PIST 

xat^T^pftF  h^nxger*  !_ 

^OICTT-V^EnVICc  TECHMICIA 
RFC/^EAT  ION  WC^KEiR. 
SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

5PcaRmF£  eROKtR 
ecklTa  hy.  . 

-"JTCHGOL  CGUN'SELOR. 
STAjiSTICMN. 
SOCIAL    tE'^VICE  AIDE. 

PEECH  R>THOL-0GlST/AO0It;LDt;"I5r. 
SINGER  A'NO 


SU^VE YOH. 
SOCIAL  VLF^KE«l. 
TEACHER  AIOL. 
TELEPHONE   C/^AFT  SWORKE^t. 
TOOL   AND  0*I£  MAKER.  - 
TE*CHE*#   L•LC^ENT.ARY  5CHCCL 
2.0'^LOGI  ST. 


SINiJIN^  .TEACHE 


ERLC 
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TECHNICAL  tfklT?,?^'^. 
^TYPIST,     '  '.^^ 

URBAN  PLANf/t^. 
n^VETE/^INARIAN.    •  ' 
fe.gl:W4STEWATt»  TREATHENT 
^^-X-HAY  TECHNOLOGIST. 
 "TEACHER^  MT. 


table  P22*(con 


OPfcfiATpR.  ^ 


TEACHER  J 
TEACHERi 
g^pTFACHPlt^ 
1^  TEACHE?  J 
^£T5ACHES> 
~TE»CHF.Ri 
TEACHE*^^ 
TElCHfcfti 


BIOLOGY. 
BUblNjESS. 

ENGL  fSR/LAKS.  -  AaffT 
rCkt IGN  LANGUAict 
HISTORY/SCQIAL  SMOIFS^, 
INDUS.  ARTS/VOCf trCH. 
H.>ThEHAriCS. 
P.HYSICAL  EDICATICN. 


"lljf  CSP  A  cC-EK£  ftlelff 
'FT  R  EFI G  Rt  F  R  • " 
KEYPUNCH  OPFRATORI 

L^NO*iC^PE    /RCHITECTt  ^  


CONSTRUCTION  INSPECTCR. 
CORRECT  ILU  OFFICER. 


 5TFN€  G  VtP  HERV 

tEG  TECHNOLOGIST. 
NURSING  ASSISTANT. 

^^;i_^E&cgm.  ------  .  =  -  _  - 

 ""^^■ufbEfrii    "  ^  ' 

'  •    FOOD  SCIENilST/TEjCHNCLOblST. 
TELEVI  S  ICWrPKGDUCER/CUfcCTOK. 

^-le=i?L  E^f;AL=^i;3^:$^#A  H  T .  .^^"1-"  -  - 


^  "Pre"  (first 'two  columns)  taeans  first  choice  before  the  student  received,  information' 
-ft"'^  a^out  the  rewards  and  risks  associated  with  the  t?ccupation.  -    *  "  _  „     _  1^ 


"Post"  (third  and  four^ft  columns)  meitns  first  choice  aft«r  receiving  inforoation 


about  rewards  and  risks* 


Table  P23 


4^ 


'^Designation  of  First-Ch|ice  Occupations.. in  Strategy  ^ 
with  Respect  to  .DftsirabiLlty  Sums  and  '  •  '  ('^ 

Estimated  Chinees  for  Entry  


1 


DESIRABILITY  OUTCOM^  (N  =  482) 

OCCUPATION  WITH *f HE  HIGHEST  SUM. 
.    WITHIN  10  POINTS  OF  THE  HIGHEST.. 
MOkE  THAN  io  POINTS  BELOW  HIGHEST. 


ICH,  STRA 

SUM  H^ 
SUM  HIGH- 
SUM  LOW; 
SUM  LOW;^ 
SUM  HIGH 


(N  =  455) 

CHANCES  HIGH. 
CHANCES  LOW. 
CHANCES  HIGH. 
CHANCES  LOW. 
CHANCES  EQUAL. 
HANCES  EQUAL. 


r 


FREQ 

^  * 

195 

40.46 

101 

20.95 

186  • 

38.59 

FREQ 

% 

177 

38.90 

123 

27.03 

'81 

17.80 

29 

6.37 

32 

7.03 

13 

2.86 

/ 


Sum  Hi^h^eans  that  the  •  occupation  hted  the^Jiighest  Desirability  Supi 
ot  xame'^thin  JLO  - points  of  the  highest  sum.  ^ 

^  Chances.  Low  means '"chance's  not:Kigh";  i.e.,  the  stu(dent  estimated 
better  chances  for  some-qther  occupation 'in  ^e  set  of  thr^e.    Low  does 
^not  rlecesVariLy  mean  lowest'.  _      .  i 


^  Sum  Lqw  meang\ehat.  the  Desirability •  Sifci  was  not  the  highest  or  within 
10  points  of  the  highest. \  It  does  not  m6an  that  the^Desirability  Sum 
was. necessarily  tJwCl^^st:  of  the  three  sums  under  consideration. 


CHAPTER  yi I  J 
FINDINGS  AT  SANTA  FE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGi 


Description  of  College,  Computer  Configuration, 
and  Career  Counseling  Services 


Santa  Fe  Community  College  (SFCC),  situated  in  Gainesville,  Florida, 

has  an  enrollment  of  approximately  4,300  full-time  and  1,600  ^part-time 

students.  ^  "     '  ^  • 

» 

Computer  Configuration  » 

In  January    1976,  when  the  evaluation  jLef^ih  yisited  Santa  Fe,  four 


tferminals  were  in  use.    All  four  terminals  were  installed  with  the  soft- 
Ware  i^  March    1975 te'^iter  the  ^ite  visit,  a  remote  terminal  was  installed 

at  Bradford  County -High  ^hool,  which  serves  as  a  satellite  campus  -for  the 

\      '  '  ^ 

college.     This  enables  botK  .high  school  students, , and  &anta  Fe  students  to 
use  the  SIGI  system.        ,  '    -  ^ 

The  four  local  SIGI  terminals  are  in  one  room  of  the  SIGI  Career  Coun-* 
seling  Center,  a  temporary  building  adjacent  to  the  main  administration-builH- 
ing,  where  users  have  privacy  and  few  distractions.  '  This  building  also  houses 
a  career  library  and  the  Offic^'  of  Financial  Aid. 

.  %     Santa  Fe  runs  SIGI  on  a  YW-l^jh^  based  RSTS/E/  system  which  has  6ifK  of  • 

core  memory  and  four  RKOS  1 . 2-milllon-by'te  cartridge  disk  drives.'  Th^  Com- 

puter  is  located  less  than-AO'^eet  from  the  lacal  terminals  in  an  adjacent 

*        ^  \ 

roqm  of  the  counseling  center.     These  terminals  ^re  directly  connected  to 

.  *  /  *  *  r- 

th#^omputer.     Three  of  them  are  equipped  with  Texas  Instrument  ."St^-character- 


per-s etc A'pr inters  and  one  has  an  Okidata  120-character-f>er-second  printer .'^ 
The  remote  terminal  at  the  high  schoo^  is  cortftefcted  to  the  computer^ by  a 
leased  line. using  Bell  202  modems  at  180  cha^ractdrs  per  ^second.  This  termi-  - 
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nal  is  also  equipped  with  a  30-character-per-second  Texas  Instrument  printer 
All  of  the  termiuals  are  connected  to  the  coHvputer  through  trLJ^l     singi.    '  » 

4 

interfaces.    .  ^  ^  .  ,  ' 

The  RSTS  system  is  operated  by  a  psychology  graduate  student  with  a 
strong  .interest  in  computer  science.    He  has  other  responsibilities  at  the 
(College  besides  the  operation  of  the  computer.    SeveraL.  addicional  appli- 
cations are  being  plaified  for  Santa  Fe's  computer,  including  an  interactive 
scheduling  and  inventory  system  for  auHio-visual  equipment. 

'How  reliable  is  this  hardware  configuration?    To  find  out,  we  askod 
the  test 'sites  Co  kee^  two  ^ogs  from  September  1  to  Qecember  1,  1976,  one' 
by  thi  computerT^perators-and  the  other  by  the  SIGI  monitor^ ,  describing 
e'ach  hardware  problem  and,  if  possible,'  identifying  its  source.     The  logs 
of  the  computer  operators  w^re  sent  to  ETS  eve'ry  time  there  was  a  problem;  • 
the  logs  of  the  SIGI  monitors  were  collected  at  the  end  of  the  test  period. 

Duri;ig  the  titae  the  logs  we\e  kept  there  were  no  problems  beyond  what 
might  be  expected  in  any  computer  sVsted  the  size 'of  SIGI.     All  the  com- 
ponents-aire 'standard ,  off-the-shelf  equipment  requi^ir^g- no  modification  . 
for  SIGI..  Problems  were  taken  care  of  by  means  of  routine  service  proce- 

.  dures\  %  ■  •*  * 

During  the  start-up  period ,  Santa       had-  a  reasonable  number  of  hard- 
ware problems.     In  the  first  five  months  of  'operation  theV  found 'that  DEC  . 
field  service  was  "prompt  and  efficient"  |g  that^the  mainframe  was  "quite 

*  reliable."    There  were  some  problems- wipl^  rellkbility.  o.f  the  Delta  Data 
5006  terminals  and  service  available  thjroWa  third  par^y  (GTE)  .  These 
problems  were  resold  with  the  installation  of  heavier  p6wer  supply"  units ,  S 
and  the  sysfem  has  been >sf«rating  smoothly  ever  since. 
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Career  Counseling  Services  /  -        y-;"         ^  ^ 

Description  of  counseling'  department.     Sa^ita  Fe  has  15  full-time  coun- 
selors who  handle /career ,  educational,  financial,  academic,  and  personal 
counseling,  a^well  as  guidance  assessment  and  placement.  Eleve^fj^^raprbf es- 

sional  counselors  speclallz^ln  either  academic  advisement  or  financial  aid 

J 

counseling,  '     ^  .  ^  ' 

,  In  January  1-976  a  member  of  the  ETS  SIGI  staff  conducted  a. seminar  for 

■ 

counselors.     He  made  a  presentation  about;  SIGI  and 'career  counseling,  and 
answered,  counselors*  questions. 

Role  of  SIGI  In  counseling  program.     Twelve  counselors  teach  a  three- 
/^^our  behavioral  science  elective  called ''The  Individual  in  a  Changing  En- 


V 


as 


ironment"  (BE  100),-  which  focuses  on  interpersonal  ^effectiveness  as  well 


do.  career  exploration.     Six  of  them  have  incorporate^d  SIGI  into  the 


t     course  as  a  kind  of  laboratory  unit.  "Students  in  their  sections  receive  " 
an  orientation  to  each  subsystem  of  SIGI  and  a  follow-up  in  class.  Each 
section  of  the  course  is  different,  but- in  general,  counselors  anticipate 
question's  and  problem  areas  and  encourage  students  to  share  their  SIGI 
printouts,  write  a  paper  setting^ forth  their  career  goals, 'use  other  career 

xploration  instruments.,  and/or  participate  in  exercises  in  values  clari- 

;  ■       \  ■  •  ,  (.  .•  • 

Vication.     Terminal  time  is  scheduled  ^r  class  members  to  use  SIGI  inde-»' 

'''-.pencTently  during  thr^e  separate  appointment^  \ 

SIGI  has  been  incorporated  into  Santa  Fe's  counseling  ||:ogram  in  ano-ther 
important  way.  ^  ;^^r  each  SIGI  occupation,  an  iiylex  sheet  is  being  compiled 
listing  all  of  the  resources  at  the  college  related  to  the  occupation.  T^iese 
resources  include  video  cassettes,  written  materials  (6t>feh  fiction  and  non-. 
fiction)  in  the  career  library  and  main  library,  staff  members  with  experience 
.  in  the  iield,  and  so  on.     The  index  sheets  are  filed  by  ^ifci^pccupation 
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number  so  that  students  who  have  us^^d'  the  system  are  abl£  to  locate  oc'cu- 
pational  Information  easily,  and  those  who  have-not  learn^thafe  occupati.av. 
which  interest  them  are  included  in  SIGI.  '  ^ 

'"    The  Dean  of  Student  ^Development  overseeS'th4  SIGI  program  at  Sania  I"''. 
An  administrative  assistant,  ^herself  a  Santa/e  graduate;  is  responsLMe  for 
1        the  day-to-day  operation  of  the"  counseling^entqr"-    This  person  also<  handles 

the  public  relations  aspects  .Qf  SIGI-visiting  classrooms  to' tell  students 
'*      about  SIGI  and  meeting  inter^ted  visitors.   .She  is  also  in  charge  of  th.  ^ 

career  library  and  is  responsible  for  maintaining  contact  with  counselors 

•  f 

and-  instructors  concerning  SIGI  and  ,the  career  library.    With  the  help  of 

another  assistant,  she  prepared  Santa  Fe's  planning  and  prediction 

inate^l/  A  secretary  and  a  student  assistant  handle  scheduling  and  record^ 

of  SIGI  users.    They  also  assist  students  who  have  problems  using  SIGI. 

'siGIJ/s  "available  to  students  from  8:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.,  Monday 

**  through  Thursday,  and  from  8:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  on  Friday.     Becau;^  the 

college  has  had  four  loca*/ ter,ninals  from  the  beginning,  no  scheduling  pr-oV 

blems  Have  arisen.    Approximately  60  students  use  SIGI  each  weel^. 

The  college  publi'cized  the  presence  ^f  S-IGI  in  many  ways,  inclddmg  • 

•posters  and  a  film  strip.    Stddents  also  learned  about  SIGI  by  word  of 

mouth  or  we^ef erred  to  SIGI.  through  the  BEIOO  cWrse,  counselc^r^,  or  ^-^^ 

faculty.     Students  in  BEIOO  courses  had  priority  in  using  SIGI;  other  stu- 

dents  signed  up  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis.     '  f  '       ^  ^ 

No  special  t^sts  were -.a;dministered  at  Santa  Fe  in' connection  with  SIcTl,  . 
■    '  f      '  ■  ^  ~ 

although  the  college  does  u^e  assessment  tests 'for  Incoming  freshmen'.  The 

college  administers  its  own  pre-  &  post-questionnaires  to  SIGI  students.  •      ^-  • 

I     Students  who  u"sed  SIGI  were  not  ,req|^red  to  see  a  counselor  when  they 
finished,  but  as  they  left  SIGJ  they  were  offered  the  chance  to  do'  s.o.    Most  ^ 
stud^s' feltjti^-need  for  a  post-SIGI  counseling  session,  eithe;:  because"  . 
they  were  enrolled  i'n  BE  100  and  could  discuss  SIGI  in  class,  o,r  b'ecause,  they 
ERJC^preferred  to  use  $llGI  pn  theij  own  without  the  aid  of  a  counselor.      ^  . 
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^'         Impact  on  Students 


«  To  measure  the  impact  o~f  SIGI  on  .^ts  users,  *.we  interviewed  a  few 
students  who  had  gone  through  SIGI  at  each  college,  and  we  had  qij^stlon- 
naires  administered  to  a  sample  of  SIGI*  users  (experim^ntals)  and  a  sample 
of  students  who  were  interested  ^n  using  SIGI  but  had  not  started  (con- 
ti;pls).    The  colleges  themselves «^elected  the  students  to  be  interviewed 
and  administered  the  questionnaires  in  accordance  with  out  guidelines. 
(See  Appendix  D,  letter  to  the  college.)    This  section  of  this  chapter  di^ 
cusses  our  findings  from  the  interviews  and  questionnaires  at  Santa  Fe 
Connnunity  College.  -*     .  /  '  , 

Interviews  ^  ,     .  .  , 

The  college  selected  at  random  16  persons  to  be  interviewed,  all  of 
whom  had' gone*  through  SIGI.    Lac1c  of  space  makes  it  imposs/ble  to  report 
all  these  interviews  in  detail.     Instead,  we  will  use  one (student ,  ,  Mfk^, 
as  a  vehicle  for  showing  the  impact  of  SIGI  on. an  ii^ivifiual\f orced  by 
circumsf anoes  to  cancel  all  his  career  plans  and  to  sta^-t^-cr^r'  frow -the 
l?eginning;  then  we  will^  ge^^ralize  what  we  learned  from  the  other,  inter— 
'  views .  ,  ,  "  f  \  ^ 

Mike.     Mike  was  22  years  old  and  had  just  begun  taking  courses  at 
Santa  Pe  when  we  interviewed  hiih.    He  had'  gpne  through  Sipi  shortly  be- 
fore  his  admi*Ssion  into  the  college. 

For  many,  years  he  had  wanted\to  be  a  plumb^er  and  had  istarte'd  working 


^for  a  plumbing  contractor  soon  after  graduating  from  high  schoofi.  .He 
lilced  the  job  from  the  first  and  was  more  resolved  than  ever^  to  bec'ome  a 
plumber  himself.    Three  years  later  ti^e*  time^  seemed  right  to  begin  an 
•  •        apprenticeship  program.  ,  '  '  ' 
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, Then,  just  a  few  months  before  he  was  to  becomean  apprentice, ^he 

was  injured  in  an  automobile  accident.     His  legs  w.ere  badly  damaged, 

*  5 

and  his  doctors  told  him  that  he  might  never  regain  the  ability  to  do 

Strenuous  work/  His  dreams  were  shattered;  becoming  a  plumber  was  now  ^ 

out  o£  the  question.     Instead  of  being  a  person  who,  as  he  put  it,  "pretty 

well  had  it  made  in  th^e  shade,"  he  found  'himself  completely  at  sea  and 
severely  handicapped  as  well.  ^ 

Fortunately,  money  was  not  a  problem.     His  injury  was  jon-rpl^itpd. 

-  ^ — 

^and  he  was  eligible  for  workir.an's  compensation;  he  might  even  qualify 

for  tuition  assistance  for  retraining  in  a  new  field.     The  au'estion  for 

him  was,  v-Tiat  field?    lie  heard^  about  SIGI  and  decided  lo  use.it:  to  gee 

some  ide,as.     He  descriD^ci  his  state  of  mind  as  follows^t     .  * 

It  was  the  thing  of  having  to  find  another  job-,  one"  chat  I 
could  fit  into,  that  wo'uld  give  me  the  type'  of  things  that  * 
I  wanted.'  ...     It  was  something  my  mind  had  been  closed 
to — other  fields  and  occupations.   ...     So  I  decided  to      ^  , 
•    *     coir.e  out  'here  and  play  along  with  [SIGI]  and  see  if  ,it 

could  throw  some'  ideas  out  at  .me.  \  •  -  • 

Durirt\5  his  f  if  st  *  session,  Mike  went  through  Values,  ^Locate,  and- 
Compare.     He  played  the  Values  p^e;  used  his  top^weighted  values — Tiechr* 
nological  intere3t  field.  Security,  High  fncome,  Inciependence,  and  Variety 
-*-to  retrieve  a  ^ list  o^  occupations;  and  then  went  to  Compare  to  ask 
questions  abou^ them.        ^  '  '  '  ^ 

When  he  looked  ^ver  his  printouts  that  night,  he  recognized  a  prob- 

lem.*    Most  of  the  occupations  he  had  explor^d^  wouid  require^^as  much 

physifCai  energy  and  sjtamina  as  would  plumbing.     He  x-jas  ^really  no  b.etter 

off  than 'before.  «  •     .  '  #, 

\  •  »  .* 

He^  thought  for- a  long  tirfie  about  the  meabing  gf  the  information  he 

'  *  •     '       *  *  /- 

was  getting-fron  SIGI.     He  decided  that  the  next  time, he  used  'the  syste^, 
he  would  soecify  Lh^  Adnialstrative  interest  field  instead  of  t;he  T^chy 
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*  -    .  ^  '  -  \   ^  ■' 

nological.  This  change  might  lead  to  occupations  that  he  could  be  success- 
ful  in  despite  his  handicap ♦  ,i  ^  ' 

He  also  thought  about  his  valued  again  in  light  of  his  physical  .limi- 
tations and  his  reactipns  to  the,  information  he  l\ad  got  from  his  first 

V 

session.     He  said  that. since  the  accident,  "I've  had  to  change  completely 
around.     I've  had  to  pick  up  new  values,,  new  ideas,  new  ways."    Two  of  the 
"new  values,"  besides  the  Administrative  interest  field,  werie  High  Income 
and"  Security.     Both  had  become  more  important  to  him  than  they  had  been 
before  the  'accident.  -  »  *♦ 

/  Upon  returning  to  SIGI,  Mike  quickly  went  through  Prediction,.  Plan- 
ning,  and  Strategy  in  order  to  attain  initiate  status  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
s,ible.     He  would  then  go  thrjj^gh  the  entire  system:  again  more  carefiUly. 

This  pfen  worked.     He  specified  the  Administrat;ive  interest  field  in 
Locate,  and  retr^ieved  a  number  of  occupations  that  he  had  jiev^r^^th^^  of 
before.^  He  told  the  , interviewer,  "One  that  cam^  up  that. I'm ^taking  into  . 
consideration  now  [is]  accounting.     It  really  interests  me  the  most." 

He^follov^ed  Accountant  through  the  SiGI  subsystems  and  al§o  read  ab^ut 
it  in  books  and  pampl\lets.    His  predictions  for  the  accounting  program  at 

'Santa  Fe  looked  good  to  him.     He  al^o  carefully  studied,  displays  from  t&e 
Planning  system  to  se% which  courses  he  should  take.^    He  kept  his'printouts 
to  take  to  his  counselor  upon -his  admission  as. 'a  student;    In  Strategy, 
he  found  that*  Accountant  had  .the  highest  Desirability  ^Sum  of  t-he  three 

.A  ; . ;    ^  .  . ,        ;  ,      ^  .  . 

Occupations  he  was  comparing."    He  also  estimated  favorable  chances,  .far  * 
success£i|j;  entry.  *  ,        •  • 

Accountant  didnot^flash  into  Mike's  mind  4ilce  a  dii>ine  irispiration. 
Rather,  it  appeared  unheralded  and  gained  acceptance  as  the.  result  of  a 
rational  process'.    The  process  began  within  assessment  oi  his  values,  then 

,    ©    -t  27*5 
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a  reassessment  in  view  of  fresh  knowledge.     The^  process  continued  with  the 

aJcquisition  of  information  atout-  the  occupation,  his  own  abilities,   the  ^' 

plans  he  would  have  to  make,  and  a<^ comparison  with  other  occupations.  "At 
r  '  1  ' 

first  J  really  wasn^^  quite  happy  with  the  idea  of  being  an  accountant," 

^ —  '  . 

he  said.     "I  was  used  to  being  ou^t  in  the.  open',  working  with  my  hands, 

doing  something  constructive..  ^   .   .     But  it  seems  like  it  fits  n^e  well 

^enough." 

In  the  enci  he  became  convinced  that  Accountant  vould  offer  him  high 

.  ■    ■  \  •  J    '  '    ■  ■  '  f 

income  and  security,  as  well  as  the  other/sat»f ac tions  he  was  looking 

for.     He  said,  "The  more  I  look  at  accounting,   the  more  it  [seems]  to  fit 

me.  Really,  I^id  not  knoW  about  my  values  and  *^11  those  things-^ 

urftil  I  used  SIGI."  "  ^ 

f  ^  '  .  ' 

Sopn  after  finishing  SIGI,  Mike  was-  admitted  to  Santa  Fe,     He  , enrolled 

in  bu^in^S^ administration"  with  the  aim  of  transferring  to  the  University 

of  Florida.     He  sal!d  that  all  parts  of  SIGI  had  been  .instrumental  ih  his 

.  :    •  '  •  '  •       '  .  .  , 

4  ; 

decision,  but  that  the  main  benefit  had  been  to  instill  in  ,him  ^n  aware- 

*  .      •  •    \  '  .  %  '         .  ^  * 

ness  of  tfie' many  career  opportunities  ojpen  to  him.     "I  think  SIGI  has  a 

"good  vciriety  of  occupations  for  someone  who  doesn' t '  have*  any >*±deas^ "  he 
said.     "It  did  for-jne.'^  "  .  , 

.Other  interviews.     Thci  other  15  sfud^nts  who  w^re  interviewed  at 

/  —  :      ^  •  .      ^    .        ,  ^        *      .   '  •  ^ 

Santa  Fe  had  varied  experiences  with  SIGI.*  The  following  pa'ra^r^hs'^  are 
siAnary  of  their  reactibns  to  the  systen  and*  its  impact  on',  them, 

' ;  ^#  :  . 

.        The  immediate  i^lp^ct  of  SIGI  varied  according  to  hov  well  defined 
the  studfhts'  expectations  wereC  when  they  began- their  interaction.  _J[f^  a 
student  had  sotne  more 'or  less  definite  occupational  goall  in  mind,  or  if 
he  was  choosing  between  two  or  three  occupatiori?'^  or  If  he  meraty  wanted^ 
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information  about  dark  areas  of  occupations  he  was  considcrAg,  he  usually 
found  the  answer  he  was  seeking.     The  most  obvious  impact  was  immediate  * 
confirmation  of  *  specific  occupatiional  goal^iDt tea vthe  student  started  with 
the  idea  of  being  an  electrital  engineer,  an  "accountant ,  a  funeral  director, 
went  through'  SIGI,  and  emerged  with  his  goal  confirmed  but  now  more  firmly 
based>.than  it  had  been  because  6f  ^the  knowledge  he  had  gained.  Sometimes 
^4ie.^imp^ct*Jwas  In  the  form  of  disconf irmation.     One  student,  whose  parents 
, both  physic iS^,  assumed  that  in  the  normal  course  '-"^  ev-;-".-  wov.ld 
become  a*  phvsician;>^  too.     The  Prediction  system  cause.^  him  to  reassess  his 

'     ^  .  ) 

-s^t^tion;   the  predi-'etion  showed  small  chances  or  gej^Aiug  a  goou  grade  m 
the 'preparatory  key  course,  and  the  statement  that  past  performance  is 
usually  the  best  predictor  of  future  petformance  had  a  strong  influence  on • 
his  thinking,  ^ 

The  imm^iiate  impact  of  SIGI  was  less  apparent  when  tne  students"' 

*^expefctations  were  not  so  clearly  defined.        ^u\^^^\ ^' x^Wx  \,ax\  -..o  orr.upaticnal 
goals  and  wRb  hoped  that  SIGI,  by  means  or  m/ Tnagir  Lnac  is  uic  propcity  \ 
of;|^mputers,  would  be  able  to  ^tell  tbeir.*  Vlhis  Is  vha^  yoil^ie  --'^pp-sed 
to'^*-"  did  not  ^always  l^ave  SIGI  feeaing  thar  r^neir  proble-^s  ^ad  b^t^n 
^    solved.     One  student  said,'  *'l^men  I  went  into  S^IGI,   I  expected' it  to  give 
me  more  answers  and  not  really  rely  on  me  to  "la'k^^  s^^  Puiny  decisions.     «  . 
guess  I  was  kind 'of  waiting  for  it  to  tp]  1  pip^  /Yp^,   this  is  the  answer. 
But  it  doesn't  do  that,  i^ven  to  the  end.*'  \  '   .  «  / 

The  main  impact  of  5IGI  was  not,  howeven ,   lu  eq^i^^^  the:  st^tzx^z  ',v;it^» 

*  occupatio'^?.! '^^a>?  Vhat  rhpyVonld  forthwith  beein  pursuing/   The  main  i^n-^ 
^act  wa*  in  providing  students  ^ith  a  new  an^  logical  mode  of  thinking.      -  - 
The  interviewers' saw  ^vidcnces  of  this  impact  on  aiJ   the  sample  sXadents. 
T|le  aaqftsition  of  this  mode  of  thinking  -was  almost  uncon^lous.     That  is, 
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1^      students  seldom  said,  '^I  found  a  new  mode  of  thlnkiiTg/*    They  did,  however, 
"  talk  about  their  values  and  about  discovering^tie  use  of  values  as  a  basi*^ 


>  for  decisions*    One  said,  "I  like  the  Values  system*   ♦   *   *     I  thought  it 

was  excellent,  and  I  have  never  done /anything  like  i<  in  ihe  occupational 

■  tests  I  have  taket>/'*    Another  s^aid,  '*It  was  excellent,  excellent.    For  thQ 

first  time  I  think  I  realized  what  the  most  important  things^ are  to  me. 

And  it'stuck^'/  •   /    I  wrote  them' down  immediately,   ,   ,   ,     It  helped  to 

see  it  all  right  .in  front  of  me,"  ■ 

They  also  calked  about  ^-entertaining  new*ideas,    A  young  woman  w^s 

entranced  when 'industrial  Designer  appeared  for  her  in  Locate,     "I  still 
'  '  '  .  ■  *  • 

don't  understand  why  anyone  at  any  time  had  .never  explained  to-me  about  _ 

« 

the  occupation  Industrial  Designer,"  she  said.    Another  woman,  discovered,- 
Electrical*  Engineer  and  said,  "I  have  a  fantasy  of  going  into  eledtrical 
'engineering  [laugh],  ,   ,   ,     I 'm,  interested^  in  electricity  and  I  like  xaath/Y  ' 
Similar  comments  were  made  by  one  student  or  aaothe'r  about  eyery  subsystem 
f^of  StGI-  or  about  SIGI  'as  a  whole;.^ 

The  impact  of  SIGI  was  not  always  immediate.    In  fact,  it  usually -took  ' 
some  time  foi;  the  concepts  planted  by  SIGI.  to  grow.    Of  t^h^  three  studeit^^s 
who  went  through. SIGI  ^n  one  grinding,  session,  two  reacted  negatively  to ^ 
'     trying  to  abisorb  so  much  in  such  a  small  amount  of  time..  Other  students 
said. that  SIGI  had  started  them  thiRkiftg  in^w  di;rections  about  their  ^ 
careers.,  but  that  they*  had  not  ya>t  mlde.a  decision,    Mpst  interestingly, 
^seven  of  the  students  wanted  to  return  to  SIGI  as  initiatg^-    One  had  used f 
SIGrv^ix  'uioaths  bcfcr6  and  was  using  it  again.    'She  said,  "I  started 'going  ^ 
^     '    \  th^gh  it  again  recently  because  I  didn't  get  the  'full  advantage-  of  ;it, 

'    t>efore,>^no£her  aa-ld,  "If  I  ever  change  my  rtiajpr  or  ever  have  anf  ideas  -  ^ 
about  ^S^iging  my  major-^  I^think  I'll  gp.  back  and^go  throjugh  SIGI  again:-* 
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A  third  commented  on  the  value  of  letting  the  information  dispensed' by 
SIGI  ferment  for  a  while  away  from  the  computer*     She  said,  "Later  on, 

•  -  .  i  ' 

after  you've  liVed  with  it  a  little  while,  you  can  come  back  an.d  pick  it 

up  ag^in  and  do  some  re-evaluation.     This  is  vaJ,uable  Co  me.  .   .   .  It^s 

kind  of  like  a  private  memory  bapk.  ...  %  can  go  back  an<^  Ifave  the  infor- 
mation  flashed  back  on  the  screeiT  for  me." 


One  additional  facet  of  SIGI's  impact  should  be* mentioned  her«:  SIGI 
was  su£ficiently  flexible  td-respon.d  td  jthe-  different  needs  of  most  of  these 
students.  The  most  common  need — often  unrecognized — was»  for  values  clari- 
licaliQn*.  These'  students  were  simply  not- in  the  habit  of  makings  their 
values  explicit,  and  they  were  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  eVeu 
though  some  of  them  found  it  hard.  But  there  were  other  needs,  too.  •Stu- 
deats  tended  to  linger  in  the  subsystem  that  was  satisfying  a  Reed  and  to 
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hurry  through  the  rest  of  SIGI.     Thus  w^  find  one  student  concentrating  on 
Locate,  another  on  Compare,  a  third  on  Prediction,  and  so  on.  Although^* 
novices  are  forced  to  ^*read^\SIGI  from  beginning  to  end,  like  a  book, 
and  they  cIe4rPy  seem  to  get  from  that  experience  a  sense  of  orderly  pro-  , 
cess  in  decision^aKiRg,  the  immediate  Impact,  of  SIGI  on  manj>  students  lies 


in-,  finding  the  answer  to  f  ne£d  they  feel  at  the  momenfT-  SIGI  seems  to 
.  function,  satisfactorily  as  an  infor^'tion  system  as  yell. as  a  guidance  \ 
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^xperlmental  and  Control  Group  Questionnaires 

Method  "of  analys'is.     Separate  questionnaires  were  given  to  students  who 
*had  be.en -t^hrough  SIGI  (experlmentals)  and  to  students  who  were  scheduled 

use  SIGI  but  who-  had  not  actually,  used  It  (controlsX,    TKis  section  of  the 
,  report  ^^^rs  the  responses  of  SFCC  ^students  io  the*  questionnaires  .  Sinro/ 
questions  1-41  are  the  same  fw  experlmentals  and  controls,  we  were  able  to 
'  run  tests  of  significance  comparing  the  responses  of  the  twpArcups  and  to 
present  the  41- questions ,  tpgether  with  .oiir.  tTQd/ngs ,  in  a  single  table^  §1.  ^ 
The  portions  of  the  questionnaires  that -are  different  aire  iy  separate  tables  i 
questi^^yrf?^  42-45  for  controls  in  Table  S4  and  question^  42-88  for,  experiment 1^ 
.•.v4.v  in  Table  S5.     (The  Intact  questionnaires  are  in  Appendix  El)     In  all  cases 

the  numbers  in  the  tables  are  percentages  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

In  the  tests  of  slgqj|f icance,  chi-squares  weiTe  computed  for  mosc  quc=»- 
.  tions  (1-^4  and  37-41).     In  th,e  computation,  re/ponses  in  logica^y*  related 
categories  wer^  group.ed  if  the  expected  cell/sizes  fell  below  5;  this  is  a 
requirement  for  chi-squire.     For  questroris' 2^29 ,  in^lch  students  used  ' 
If'  scales  to  rate  themselves  pti  a  variety  of  dimensions,  ^-tests  were  done  on- 
th.e  computed  group  means.    Questions*  31-3^  compulse  an  information  test.     .  . 
Wrong  answers,  for  each  question  were  scored  1  and^corxject  answers  The> 

*  four  scores  were  then  ^ded  an^an  information*  test  score  gr9up  inaan  w^ 
computed.     It  .is  shown  opposite  question  30  in  Table^.    A  t^test  ^wa^^  Vnen  ' 

•  done  on  the  two.  means .    in  reporting  the^T^^filts  of  all  tests  of  significance, 
^  follow  the  Qonv^tlon  of  uslng/'a  singly  asterisk  for  significance  at  tne 

.05  level  and  double  asterisks  for  the  ♦Ol  level.  . 

S^v«ral  of  Jihe  , quest ^RS  ^e  Jopeorended  .    Responses  to  these  have  been 

'  ' 

^     placed^iti' separable  .tables/  'Tables  S2  and  S3  list  the.  occupations  itemed  by  , 
expei>imental  and  control  students  in  response  to  questi6n.30  (What  occupa-' 
•     '      tion  would  yoU -like  to  prepariv yourself  for  eventually*)    The  responses  have 

O  ,  '   '  .     •  % '  -  ■        m  .  '  ^ 
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-been  grv)uped  accordiii^  to  ^whether  or  not  the  occupatlOT  named  was  nmong  those 

/  •  ^  ^     .        *  '  '  ^ 

alrea<ly  in  SIGi.     Other  resgpnses  thaf  could  not  be  quantified  appear  in* 

Tv^bles  S4A,  S6,  and  S7.    *      '  y  <^  '  «  ;  ' 

-  Results.'    Questions  1-3  give  a  description  cvt  the  sample  in 'terms  oi 
ag^,  sex,  and  college  ^enrollment .  'The  ex^^^Tiiental  and  cojitrol  groups  do  not 

=Kif er  si-gnif  icintly' on  these  dimensions  7   ^n  both  groups,  more  than  ha]f  of 
the  students  were  women,  sc/me- 61%  of  '  the  ^  experimentBls  and'70^:^  of  the  controls 
were  between  15  and  22  years  old,  -aad  app:^oximately  half  were  freshmen. 

Questions  4-10  concern  students'  assessment  of  their  career  dec,ision- 
making  skills^.     Significant  differences  were  found  in  all^^^e^n  ques^tions: 
The  experimental  group  (SIGl  usjirs)  indicated* greater  knowledge  , of  the  re- 
^ard3  anfl  sat^isf'actions  to  be,  obtained  from  an  occupation  (ques tion^  4) ,  had 
explored  more  occupations   (question  5),  knew  of  mjDre  occupation^  that  would 
give  them  the  satisfactions  *they  wanted  (question  6),  had^mo^e  definite  o^k? 
*  specific  career  |rlans   (questions  7  and  9),  and  indicated  more  overall  con- 
fidence in-their  career  decision-making -skills  (question  iO)--all  £  <,.01f^  - 
'Moreover,  the  experimentals  were  more  confident  (£  <.05)  of  their  abUity 
to  predict  grades  ((fuestionVS) .     ^         '  ^ 


Ijns^rt  Table  SI  about  here 

♦  4 


SIGI  also  seemed  to  stimulate  activities  i^latsd  to  career  exploration 
^lu^stijns  31-18).  Significant  differences  were  .foynd  in  responses  to  foxir 
of,  the  questions:    More'^experimehtals  had  used  the  aollege  career  ref&«ice 


lihtary  (question  14),  and,  not  unexp^c tedly ,  more  had  used  "a  comj^uter- 


based  guidance  system"  (question  18) — for  bo^th,  £  ^-^^^    Als^,  -more  of  the  * 

'  '*      «^  '  ,         •       '  '   '      • ' 

^xperimeptals  had 'O^ten' read  about  occupations  (question  iij  ana  were  more 

likely  to^'have  used  career-related  audiovisual  material^^qut^clun  17)-- 


'      '  ■'  ■  •;  2,81 
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^'C^Ab.    No  signific^U  differences  were*£ound  in  the  extent  ""tp  ^ich  the 
-    *       *    two  groups  talked  with  friends  aboy^  careers  ^(question  12),  talked  with 

-  people  in  the  field  /question  .13) ,  Attended  career  planning  workshops  (0,1.  !  - 

•  _  v    ■         .     '  -  ■  '    .  f 

^ion  15)f  or  talked  to  a  guidance  counselor  about  careers  *  (([uestion  16). 

Given  the  opportunity  to ^agree  or  disagree  with  certain  statements  - 
about  choosing  an  occupation  (questions  19-24),  students  whp-4^d  used^IGI  . 
'^"^isagreed  more  strongly  that  chance  wpuld  decide  which  occupaa^^hey 

would  eftter  (question*  20)  and  w<fre  less  disturbed  by  couf  lictin||pdvice    \  ; 

/  '    -  .  .  . 

from  others  (question  21)"f9i:  both,  gC.OS,    No  significant  differ-enc/s  ' 

were  found  in  the  attitudes  of  the  two  .groups  toward  following  the  advice  ^ 
of  others,^  toward  making  their  own  decisionsj  toward  the  meed'^to^ know  mar- 
rfa|^  plans,  or  toward  the  need  to  make  an  lAinnediate 'choice  .(questions^^^^^ 
22,  23,. and  %k) .  /       -      '  >~ -      ^    ^  • 

"Questions  25  throug&-29^,  explored  the  way  ^students  ratpd*  themselves 
career  decisicn-makers.     For  all  of  tli/ese-qttestions  significatit^dif f ererfSes/'* 
were  found^  between  -thi^responseS  of  J:he  two  ^groups      At  the  .01  ley-ef'  of  .  *  * 
^'   *         "  significance,  SIGI  uiers  distributed  themselves  closer  trb  the  *^goQd*'/ end  .of  ~ 
the  care^er  decisionmaking  scale  jthan  did  nonjiser^  (question  25),  showed 
more  confidtrtnce  in  their  knowledge  of  occupat^ions  ^question  26) ,  .planned 

■  ■'     .  ^      •       .     '  ^     '         ■ '   •  ■  ^ 

ahead  more  often  (question  27),  an^  were  mo-i;,^  confident  'of  their  knowledge 
V^of  goals -and  val(v^s  (question  2^).    At  the^^'TOS  level  o£  significance  they 
•  were  more  confident  about  tUeir  decisions,  ojace  made  (question  28;  • 

As  a  fheck  on  these^elf-rattngs ,  tour  questions  were  includedL  to  't^st 
^         -'^^  students'  adtual  knowledge  of  occuRations  (questions  30-34).  Students 
wete  asked  tonsa^  a  ^f  irs^t-ch'aice  occupation  (question  30)*  and  Vere  ques-  * 
.tioned  about  the"  educ;ition  •reduired\  average  salary"^  amount*  of  independence, 
'  ^and\^mpl^ytneni:  Sriltlcok^or'tjvat  octpupaVlon.*    Table's  S2  and  SS'.lif^t  tjhp  or- 
/  .    .  "cufc^ions^.tiamfed  by  the  two^  g^o,up6  of  ^^nta  Fe  students^  .-They  show  that  mo^t 
of'"  thei  ocru*pat;to5ts^Dff ^  by^  SJpI  ^  '\ 
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Frrst-choice  occlipatiorhs  named  by  72  of  the  86  students  in  the  axperime'ntal 
group  and  by.  70  iof  .the^*5.15  students  in  the  control  group  were  SIGI  occupa- 
tions*    Eight  exp^rimentals  and^l7  controls  named  identifiable  occupations 

,not  in  SIGI.    The  rest-r6  students  in  the  experimental  group  and  28  in  the 

■*  '    *  •  .  >*■ 

control — were  unable  co*  name  a  specif io occupation  or  were'  undecided. 


insert  Tables  S2  and  S3  'about  here 


^       the^teplies  to  question  30  were  Sometimes  .difficult  -to  tabulate  because- 
s.tudents  often  were  unable  to  identify  a  specific  occupation  or  to  express- 
clearly^uh^t  they  had  in  mind.     We  sometimes  had  Co  maka- Judgments  about  a 


student's  meaning.    When  the  sfaff*  <lbuld  not  reach  agreement,*" they  recorded 
the  answer  as  Too  Vagu^  to  Classify,  ,  When  the  occupation  named  in  question 
30  was  a  SIGI  ocesupa|:lon,  w^  were'  in  a,  positfon  tfe  evaluate  the  accuracy  oV 
the  students'  responses  to  questions  31-34  for  both  groups.    These  fpur  ques- 
tions  cgnst/ltute  an  information  test,  which  was^scured  in  the  niatiUei  uei^ciiued 


earlier.    No  significant  differeooe  was  r^und  between  th^  two  groups,  Th^ 

,  ^         \  ^  ^ 

e:xT)erinentals ,  however,  ^ut  a  Tirg'tu^  proportion|^f  correct*  answers  on  all 

fiiestions  except  number  34,  which  concerned  ruture  employment  prospects  in  , 

the  occupation.  '  , 

•    Responses  to  questions  ;>i-41  al^ow  that  the  two -groups  Were  simiiar  m  ^ 

eir  career  ^^lidande  experiences  (eKclading  SIGI.)  at  Santa  Fe .  Approximately- 

60%  (5f  both  gr(5t4fLS^  had'  seen  a  <?ounselcr  within  tha-last  two  months  (question. 

•37)  about  a  variety  of  problems .  (question  38),  but  more  than  75%  had  "not  takqn 

a  caiefei  ^uldauue  L.uu..6e  '^^^^^^^±XJ.\  30).  TOi  those  who^had  taken  a  carj^cr  ^ 

.  ^.  .  S,  /  ' 

guidance  course ,  differences  in^expressed  satisfaction  were  not 'significant  ^ 
^  '    '  \  f  >  ' .        ,  ^    *      '  * 

(question. 40) .    Ov^r  two  thirds  %0%'  of  the  ,experim^ntals and' 66%  of  the 
romtrois)  *h^d  a  favorable  attifliS'e  toward  \  inter  acting  with- a  computer  fat  ^ 


5Er|c  : 


Ccareer  -guidance,  (qujsstlon  41).;>^| 


f  r 


r  V 


The- remaining* four  questions  initthe  questionnaire  for.  the  coutirol  group 

explored  attitudes  toward- SIGI.    They  are  listed  in  Table  S4 .  Ninety-seven 

percent  of  the  group  had  heard  of.SIGI  (quest?.on  42).  and  99%  wanted-  to  use 

it  (question  45),    No  one  had  formed  ao  unfavorable  impression  o5  it  (ques-r 

tion  43)      Members  of  the  group  had  learned  about -it  fro^m  a  variety  of 

sources  X^^uestion  44)\  fi 

"  -  *     ♦  "  •  .* 

Table  S4A  lists, £he  respo-nses  of  the  control  group'  to  the  open-.ei:ided  , 
questions .  *     ^    -  "  .    *  \ 


Insert  Tables  S4  and  S'AA  about  here 


The  remaining  46  qu^^j:J.ons  in  the  que3tlonnaire  for  the_experimental 
group  sought  to  find  out  how  these  SIGI  users  Crated  their  experienQ,e  with 
Siei  (Table  S5),  •       '  '  rT*    v  ;       /'  '  -'^ 

When  asked  to  give  SIGI  k  grad^fe '^questions  42-^54),  more  than  75%  of  the 
students  graded  SIGI  A  or  B  For  of  the  13  items  (interest ,  clarity, 

oWrall  usefulness,  helping 'wfth  values  awareness-,  seeing  relationships  be^ 
tween  values  and  career  decisions , '^finding.  occupa^i<jns  to  fi*f  values^  get- 
ting'  information,  helping  to  plan  appropriate  p-ragranis,^  And  learning  to*  make 
career  decisions),    for*  the  othejr  fbur  questions,  whfJih^'ifOncern  choice  of 

...,............,...,„„...,..,,..,„,...  •fa...,...',  w. 

cess,  and  giving  ^information  about  -^a  program  of  study, at  .^arita  Fe,  >'the  pro- 
.portion  of  A's  ^nd  B's-was  6vfer  6/6%. 

  :■'  ■  v.; 


InsertJTable  S5  about  here 


*  ■  As- for ''their  experience  wit^i^SIGI  (qqfestion  55),  45%,.said  that  SIOT 
^ifelpeu  cOiifJLrui  a  choice  they  had  already  made,  14%  sfeid'^that  SIQI  helped 
them  to  choose  an  occupation,  arid  37%  thought  that  SIGI  had. suggested  other 
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occupatioriS^worth  considering.    Only  3%  failed^  to*  pe^r^er^^^IGI  as 'havip^ 
been' directly  helpful.  >  /  .        >"^"n/^    ^  -  ^ 

Questions  56-63  asked  the  experim^tal  students  whether  they  wpuld  con- 
sult SIG'iT^a  counselor)  or  a  combination  of  the  "two  for*.help  with  occupational 
and  educational  decisions.     The  students  would  tebd  to  choosTe  the  combinatipn 


\ 


for  most  guidance  purposes.     This  preference  held 'true  for  planning  a  pi;ogranf 
of^stOTy,  getfeing  information  about  occupations,  confirmiifg  an  Occupational 
'choice,  finding  occupations  that  fit  values,  finding  out 'abcut  finaritH^l  aid', 
i^esolving  conflicts  about  occupational  choice,  -^ncf  estimStirig  chances  of  sue- 

ces's  in  a  program.     SIGI  alone  was  preferred  foir  making  vj-luei  more  cleao:. 

•       .       *         '  ^  ' 

Of  the 'Students  who  had  usecf  SlGI , '41%  planned^o  Schedule  a  conference^ 

 ^1^..  1_„T^_ 

with  a  counselor  (q,ue*stion  64)  fot  a  variety  of  purpb^s   (question  65).  The 

r^ponses  to  '*Ot^er"  apjpear  in  Table  S6.  '     •      *    »  ,  .v- 

.  ^    .  '  ]    -  "  • 

A        >Iost  of  *the  students  (77%)  said  that  tha  occupations^  xti  which  they  w^re  ^ 

interested  were  actually  retrieved  on  the  bas^is^of  tlts^r  values  ifi  Locate* 

(ouesflon  66).    AT  thouah  thev  named  some    occupations  as  "miss<j.ng*\  from  SIGI 

t        -  • 

(Table  S6,  question  67),  ♦'h'^  "occupations"  they  named  were  often^not  occupar-^- 
tione  at  aJi,  bu^  general  fields  .of  in^res^;  ^otji^  were  already  in  S^I;*.  som'fe 
Were  sperialties  of  occupations  in  SIGI;  ai?!Ksome  were  occupations 'with  ohly  ^ 

small  numbers  ot  voil    rs.     A  feu    .tudents  mentione'd  oc^tfpations  tliAt  are 

-         ^  '  '  — t- 

scneduied,  to  be  added  to  SIGI  in  the'next  round  of  additions  (es troriomer , 

*  ^  • 

CIA  or  FBI.  agent,  travel  agent).     About  76%  regarded  the  infor^iation  in  SIGI**^ 

as  superior  tc  other;  sources  of  occupational  information  (questrion  '68) . 


Ijisjert.  Table  S6*  about  'here 


\ 

Of  Llie  Santa  re  students  who  had.jo^ed  SIGI^-87%  were  ^atisfi^d  with 
the  28  questions  tnadf*  available  in  Compare  (question  69)      Only  a  few  made 
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■     (/    '  .  .  ... 

suggestions  for  additions .     The  ques'ti'ons  suggested'^ior- additian  are  recorded  . 

-  ./  ^  '   '  ■ 

*Ln  Table  S6,  question  69.  '  ' 

*  *  ,  *  * 

;About  92?  of  the  s^tudents  found  SIGI's  style  and  vocabulary  to  ^  ^j^st 
right,"  and  none  said  that  it  \fas  fop  difficult   (question  70).     Since  <he 
reading  level  of  th^  text  was  designed  for.  community  colle^^^stud^nts ,  ^his  ^ 
finding  is  particularly^ encouraging.  ,  ■  '        '    .'  ^  f 

Few  students  detected  any  sexual  or  racial  bias  ;^n  SIGI  (question*  7\L) 

■ 

The  examples  given  by  students  who  did  feel  there  was  bias  appea-r  in  Table  S6. 

^  '     '  -  *  ■      1  ^  /  .  ^  .  •  ^    •  " ;  . 

Seven ty-two  rebponaes  were  made  to j ^ut;i>Llou  72,  .ct&kxtig  about  problefi\5  tha^ 

[  *    ,  • 

might  Tiave  occurred  in^-using  a  domputer^-based  system..  Eighteen  percent  re-  , 
ported  that  the  writing  Vn  the  screen  caused  eyesciytirn ;  17%  thoi'ght <  ther^ 
JWas  too  much  reading;  14%  did  not'undersitand  solae'of  the  d^ire^ctrons ;  11%  ex--^ 

_       .  ,   ^    .  ^       *      ^  , 

peri^nced  computer 'malfunctions  ;  10%  had  wanted  to  iign  off  but^couldn '  t . 

Only  3%  said  that  they  felt  rushed  while  using  ^  SIGI.  .\A  number'of  other  ir- ' " 

■    ritations  were  mentioned  hy  tha  19%  of  the  students  Who  checked  "Other, 

-  .  '~  '  '      .  .  "       °  *-  •  . 

'  such  a.s  getting  unwanted  printouts,  slow  printouts,  pr  Inability •  to  go  back 

^/  '   "      to  correct  mistakes  (table  S6j  question^  i/.).  •  ' 

^     r  Almost  three-fourths  of-  the  SIGI  users  frequently  took  advantage  of  the 

^       -      opportunity  to  get  pyintiouts  (question  73).    Nearly  *two- thirds  (65%)  tried 

'to  get  more  information  on  their  own  initiative  after  using  SIGI  (questions 

/•      74  and  75).  '  The  majprity  (55%) 'of  the  studants  spent  between  two  and  four 

'  ■    -     hours  on  SIGI,  and  34%  spent  more  .(qvfK^tion  76).    Nearly  all  those  in  th^ 

sample  (99%)  went  all  the  way  through  SIGI,  including  Strategy,  at  least  _ 

*  once,  usually  in  two  or  more  sessions  (questions^?  and  ,78)  .    More  than  half 

(61%) 'cxrre-sc-d  an  'interest  in  sernrinft  , additional  time  on  SIGi^(que.stions/79 

and  8Q).  C  "  •  .   •    "  >, 

The;  six  subsysteii|  of  SIGI  seemed  to"  meet  4  variety  of  different  needs;  •  ■ 

■'    ■        eve)?y  section  would  be' "used  most"  by  at  least  soirfe .  students although  Plan- ,^  ^   '  '  • 

'     ning  and.  Compare  raiceived  the  largest' percentages' of  votes  (19%  .^nd  26%,  '  / 

ERJC  resiiectively).-   Strategy  was 'the  system  named  Jeast  often  (question  81).  ^  >* 

-  '  .  28ti  .  •  .  '  
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Student/s  .found  SIGI  to  be  comprehensive;  '9{l7^  said  that  there  was  noth- 

Ing'inore  th^  would,  iik6  it'^  cover  (question  82).    A  few  wrote,  in  §ti'g-  , 

gestions  for  improvement,  such  as  combining  majors,  inQre-^ questions  in  Prp- 

diction*  more  information  on  where  jobs  are  available,  'a  list -of  counselors 

at  the»college,  and  so  on  .(Tablef^  56,  question  82)  .     ExacMy  three-fourths 

sa;Ld  that  there^  wa«  no  area  that  needed  fuller,  coverage  (question  83)^  but  , 

Others'  suggested  more  material  on  course*  requirements  iti  Prediction  ancl^ 

Manning;  more       Values  and^'Locate;^  more  on  agriculttiral  ^f  ields^,  job  des-  , 

criptibns,  '5uties;^and  sil^ilar  additions  (Table  ^^,6,  question  83).    All  areas. 

were  liked  best  by  sr(jnie~BtuderTrs~t  quest  ion  84);  finding  occupations  that 

fit  valties  was  the  .most  popular,  designated  best  by  26% 'of  the  ^roup;  l,earn- 

ing  about  values  (21%)  ^nd  getting  occupational  information  (20»  followed* 

The  privacy  that  SIGI  makes  possifile  was  consideted  yery  important  by  24%  of 

the  group,  but  it, made  no  difference  to  another  21%  (quest-ion  85).  Si«ty- 

eight  percent  of  the  group  said  that  -they  had  advised  their  colle^  class-  . 

mates  to  use  SIGI;  of  these,  71%  had  recommended  it  to  three  or  nore  friends 

(questions  86  and  87).  "  \'  ,  .  .  ' 

^  -  '  *M  ,  ^       % ^  %  « 

Question  88  askedJ^the  stude«t;s  for  suggeRons  foi^^provirig  SIGI. 

'  ■'V  F    '      ■•  m  ^  .  - 

The  answers,  are^lfted  in  Tatile  S7.-  Some  of  Se  suggestion^  were  fgr  ejc- 
-pansion  of  th-^  id-f  ormation  or  services  of  f  ei;ed  .bir/SlCl  b^fpr' min6r  changes 
to  enable  students  to  mov£  mofe  quickly  to  the  secCiW  •  in  which  they  were 
•     m\t  intWested.;  There  were  a  few  suggestions  that  revealed  insufficient  ; 
inf^m^ion'on-tfcie.part.of  the  Student.  /  The  |eneral  tone,  however,  wa's  one 
of  .  appro^aJ^  and  gratitud^^^ 


6 


Insert  Table  S7  about  here 
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•     ■      -2B6-,  ~  -  -  - 

'    *  •  . 

*  Impact  on  Counseling  .    -      ,    •        -  ^  -     ^  ^ 

Resporrges  of  seven  Santa  Fe  Commiinity  College, counselors  who  fil-lei 
put  questionnaires  ^re  tabulated  in  .Table  S8,     (Th^e  constructed  responses 

tQ  the,  open-ended  qO^tions  on  that  instrument  are  irt  Table- S9  0  Only 
i       *      .   >       "      *  *  * 

*   two  of 'the  pdunselors  reported  that  they  had  attended  a  SIGI  workshop . 

;wi.th  or  without  a*»wprkshop,  however,  the  counselors  w^re  in  gejieral      "  * 
favorably ^ disposed  toward  the  idea  of  computer-based  guidance  (questions.  ^ 
4-8).     None  saw  computer-based  guidance  as  a,  potential  threat  (question  6), 
five^planned  to  use  such  a  syst^m^in  t|ieir  counseling  (question  7),  and  aLl/;- 
seven  had  actually  referred 'students  to  SIGI  (question  12).     The  counselors 
t^hought  that  student^  who.  used  SIGI  reached  favorably  to  it  (question  15) 
and  ^enefltecj  in  a.nUmber  pj[  ways  (question  28).    They  thought,  by  a  six-to- 
one  margin,  that  the  reading  l^vel  of  SIGI  was  appropriate  for  their  stu- 

'  dents  (question  32) ^  that  the  occupational  information  was  better  than 

'  ft  ' 

"other  source^  a<^ailable  (question  33)  /  and  that  SIGI  was  free  from  any  kind 

of  bias  (question' 3.4.)  . !  Int;erpretation^  of  the  students'  printouts  was  not 

'  generally  a  broblem  (question  14) One  counselor  observed  that  persons 

.   A     ■       -  ■     •  •     '  ■  '.  •    ■  ' 

experienced  iti  the  use  of  SIGI'were  needed  to  help  in  the  interpretation  of 

data,  and  another  saiti  tha^  some*  students  were  incapable  of  succeeding  in 
^  certain  majors— a,  problem  that  is  only  .remotely  related  to'  printouts  (see 

Table  59).  '  Only  one  counselor  knew  whether  students'had  encountered  pro- 
 blCT6  t..tt:h  f;hP  r^rminplQ  rqu^stlon  15)..slnce  malfunctions  of^hardware  

were  not  handled*  by  counselors  CTable  S9) .  , 

Questions  l6-23^wer.e  designed  to  explore  tfie  effect  ^SIGI  might'have 

on  problems  that  counselors  face  in  career  guidance.     The  chief  problems 
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-    ,  .-  .      •■^  •.      '  " ...  ■ 

were  getting  students  to' read  .occupat>ion^l  inf ormaCipn  ,  keegiftg  .up  to 

date  with  occupational  informatign,  and  finding  time  to  see  all  students 'who  ,  , 

need, help;,  the  most  frequently .specifrea  minor' problem  was  identifying- sources 

of  occupational  information ,  but  at  least  two  coun$elo^rS  thought  , all  six  items  , 

were' minor  proj^lems.    SIGI  was  seen  to  have  had  the  greatest ^irtpact  on  Reep-/ 
'     *  '  .  "  -    .  .  •      •     ^  X  / 

^ng  up  to  date  (six  responses)  and  getting  stpd^nts  ;to  rd^d  bccui)a€ional 

fdrHiat'ioo  (four  responses).     Each  problem. wad  'designated  by  ai:  least  W/o  of  , 

the  counselors  as. haying  felt  the  impact  .6f  SIGI.    One ^oi:ed  that  c/ar^r  coun- 

sel4-ng*h^d  been  minimal  '(Table  S9,-  question  22)  amd,.^hat •  SIG.I  h^id  h'ad 

pact  on^  that^  prgblerri,*  too. 


an  im- 


Ir^sert  'fafjjle  S8  ab^iit  hene 


/ 


*rive  counselors  r^ponded  to  ques^ons  24-47,.  which  explore  the  impact' 
'•that  SIGI  may  l^ave' everted  "  on  c5unse/ing  ^ees/ions .     Four  out  of  the  .five 


oWerved  no  ^hang/'in  the  number        ^tude/t-s  they  wei?e  able  to  see,  the 
amqunt  of;  time/ they,  spent  ^^n  jc^^en  coi/s^eltn&^:-  or  the  length  of  their 

ounseling  session's.     On  the /other  h^d,-  three  thought  that  SIGI  had  imy 
proved  the  qualit-y  of /-^hei/ discua^ions  abojat  Values  and  career  decisions, 


arid  tw^/Saw  no- jfhange  ii/ quaint 

^u,es,tion  2^^soug}^  toy^i/cover  how  SIGI  had  affec'ted  students  Weer 
decision-maklrig  beh;/vior/jAat  i^ght  be  observed,  in  counseling  sessions.'  Four 


counselors  said 
r 


/which  of' tlieir^  students  had  us^d  SIGI,. but  only  three 


specif  iec 


"Sffer^is  in  behavior  they  had  noteti.    At"  least  two  out  of 
/     the  thr/e  Ek^ed  SiX^sers  higher  inUe  first  five  behaviors;  one^  thought 
SIGI  user//were  bitter  able  to  select?  programs,  of  study_,  whereas  two  were 


f  ! 


// 
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not  ih  a  position 'to  obseTve;  one 'thought  the  SIGI  .users  were  NOT  better  •■ 
predictors  of  academic  per fornfance ,  and- again  the  other  two  had  not  been 
able  to  observe  this  behavior. 

'      Question  29  explored  the  subject  of  how  SIGI  should  be  fitted  into 
•the  structure  of         couirs^ling  department.     Four  counselors  accepted  the  • 
idea  of  making  SIGI' available  to  studeTits  on  an  entirely  ad.  lib^Jb'^sxs 
with' no  counselor  i-ntervention  ox  mandatory  Tollow-up.    All  the  other  , 
responses  favored. a  structure  inxj^hi'cH  the  couns^Tor  .wouia  plajr  a  direct^  \ 
role  in  the  career  guidance  process.  '-Use  of  SIG^  as  part  of  a  formal  class 
room  unit  in  career  counseling  was  the  structure  named  most-  frequently-- 
five  times.    One  counselor  suggested  placing  a  terminal  in,  a  feeder  high 
school,  Tnd  another  wanted' to  use  SIGI  for;self-evaluation  and  assess-  ■. 
ment  as  well  as  guidance-  (See  Table  S9)  .  .  ' 

'     '  Counselors  named  only  three  occupl^tions  or  occupational  areas  th^t 
they  or  their  students  would 'hd^e  liked  Co  see  in'siGI  (que^stions  30  and 
31).     One' counselor  Suggested  an  improvement  for  SIGI  in  the  form  of  more  . 
explanation  ofl  results  (questio^n  35),  ^nd'two  volunteered  optional  in- 
-forraation.    'Their  c^nmients  and  the  suggested  occupations  are  listed  in 


Table  S9-. 


In^rt  Table  89.  about  here 
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/ ,  '    ^  Usage  of  Abe  System  ^  •     /  ' 

.  The  computer  automatically .  records  Che  responses  that  students  make* 
to  most  displays.  TSbles  S10-S23  represent ' these  summary  data  on  students 

'  who  used'SIGI  at  Santa  Fe  fommunit^y  College  from  late  August- through  4 
early  November  1976 T    The  ri's  vary  from  table  to  table,  with  higher 
frequencies  in  Values,  Locate,  and  Compare ,\  wh^ch- novices,  encounter 
, first,  and  lower  frequencies  in  Prediction  and  Strateg^^,  which  novices- 
encounter  last.     The  reasons  for  the  decrease  cannot  be  isolated!  The 
main  reason,  however,  appears  to  be  that  feanta  Fe,  has  m^de  SIGI  avail- 
able, to  large  numbers  of  visitors*' and  students  from  other  colleges  who 

'    are  able  to  use  the  system  for  only  a  short  time  and  never  finish,  thus^ 
increasing 'the  amount  of  use  at  the  front  erfd,  especially  Values  and       ^  ' 

-  Locater*     In'  any  case^  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  summary 
data  do  not  indicate  the  progress  through  SIGI  of  a  particular  group 

^  of  students.     They  are  ^nerely 'a  record  of  Responses  over  a  g^eriod  of 

time.     Some  of  the  students  were  already  in  Planning  or  Strategy  when 

the  data  collection  began,  and  others  were  just  beginning  wh,en  the  disk 

was  swept  clean- of  the  accumulated  data.     Thus  the  tables  are  to  some 

Extent  independent  of  one  another.     Nevertheless,  the*n*,s  are  sufficiently 

•  •  • 

large  to  reflect;  <the  way  SIQI  was  used.  ^ 
Data  from  the  SIGI  Introductory  Sequence       v  -  ^:  ' 

^   :  '  '   ,  V*  '  ^ 

Breakdown  of  the  sample.  Table  SIO  shows  tj^e  breakdown  of  jthis  ' ,  '* 
sample  by  age,  sex,  and  enrollment^  status.  Percentage^  are'  given  .  ' 
rather  than  actual- numbers  because  students  are  a^Tced  abput  .their  age' 

and'  enrollment  .status  every  tim^^hey  sf^gn  on,  sinci  .these  variables 

/    ^  *  • 

'  iAay  have  changed  between /sessions,     *  .    ^  '  •        "    \.    •  *  • 

.  •      ..        •'    '  ■       ■  :      >  . 

■We  see  that  over^  a  quarter  (27.5%)  of  "sign.  ons".  were  what  might  be 
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"called  "older  students,"  a  finding  that  one  might  expect  at  a  communlLy 
v.  !'    I.   T  college.     The  sample  contained  more  wo'men  than  men,  but  the  dispropor- 


1/ 


Insert  Table  SIO  about  he^e 


,  ■  tion  should  not  affect  any  of  the  data  t^at  follbw,  since -SIGI  is  not 

•  programmed  to  differentiate  between'  users  by  sex.     Only  about,'10%  of 

*  the'^sample  haA  had  no  college  experience.  .  "  ■ 

■  '  >-Initial.gtatus  with  respect  to  career  decisions.     On  their  first 

>■  ■  ■  ■ 

pass  through  the  introductory  sequence,  students  respond  to  questions 

-    abbut  th^ir, awareness^ of 'their  occupational  values,  about  their  identi- 
fication of  occupations  that 'fit-  their  values,  about  their  ability  to 
pifedict  their  grades,. and  about  their  knowledge  of  appropriate  programs^ 
•*      to  enroll  in.  Table  Sll  gives  the  distributibn  of- their  responses  to  ^ 
•  these  questions.    The  table  reflects         state  of  mind  of  students 'as 
Vhey  begin  their  interaction  with  SIGI.  .We  may  make  the  following  ob- 
^     servations:  :  .  "  - 


/ 
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'  I.     over  a  quarter  of  the  students  in  the  sapiple  Said  they  knew 

'   '  '  V  '         •  ,  \ 

EfieirvaluesT  aTTd-aboiitr-ha^Lf -of  them- had -a  general. 4dea^  of  whaj:  they  , 
want  from  an  occupation  but  had  not  analyzed,  their  valued  ("Val^I^'status") . 
-     2/  -They  tended  to  feel  a  need  for  much  inf oi:matioji  about  ^^bicK  occu- 

nations-  Ht  their  valu^^  •  /  . 

3..     They  believed  that"  they' could  predict  their  grades  successfulJy 


29.2 


in  at  lea^sf  some  programs^      ,  r  ^ 

4.     Only*  17%  of  them  definitely*  khfew  what  p^g^am  to  enroll  in, 


Jafa  from  the  Values  System..        *  .  -l 

>  The  Values  system  yields  measures  showing,/he  importance  that  s£u- 
de,nts  attach  to  each  of  the  ten  ocQupational ,  values  used  in  STGl  and  also 
indicates^  the  fj^ld  of  interest  they  would  like  t9  work  in.  ' 

Values  weights.  Table  S12  shows,  the 'means  and  staiidanl  de^^iations 

*       '  — ■  '  —  — J —          ^  '  - 

0%  the  weights* that  students  assigj^ed-  to, the  values  oti?^  scale  where  0 

'     '        '  ■'  ■  •     /  ■   .'  ^- 

3esigna'tes'  no  importanc«-^nd  8  maximum  importance.     The  ffgures  in  the, 
"Unre'sffi^ted**  column 'are  tli^  weights  as^gned  by  students  before- they 


played  the  Values  Game — i.e.,  the  numbers  represent  the  students'  initial 
reactions  to  the  definitions  of*  .tHe  Values.    The  "Restricted'*  column 
reflects  the  effects  of  both  the  Values'  Game  and  the  constraint " that  the 
sum  of  the  weights  equals  40.     The  latter  .condition",  of  cpurse,  largely 
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, accounts  for  ,fehe  smaller  means  in  ^the  ResC-rict^d  column.     It  is  not  pos- 
sibl^  to  separate  the  effects  of  the  Values  Game  ajid"  the  .restriction  to  , 


40'points  on  all  ehanges  from, the  Unrestricted  tro  tUe.;  Restricted  columns. 
^Ift  genera],  however,  it  would  not  be  .unreaspnablje  to  attribute  changes 
in  rank  order  (Jnqome,^  Prestige,  Security,  and  Leisure)  primarily  to  ^the 
Values  Game.'   »  ,  • 

Table  S12  shows  (a) .  that  feach  of  the  valiies^was  imf)ortant  to  some 

*      ■  ^  ^  • 

students;   (b)  that  there  was  no  ^.serious^ceiling  or  floor  effect,  since 
even  *tl)e  highest  and.  lowest  weighjted  values  exhibited  $izabl6^variation; 


Xc)  that,  in  general.  Interest  Field,  Incotife,  and  Security*  were  *  the  trhre^ 
most  important  values  for  this^group,  whereas  EarLy^Entry  ^as  tfie  1-east  » 
^vjLmportant;  and'Xd)  that  in  reaching  the  40-point  limit,  students  selec- 
tiVely  reduced  the  weiglits  originally  assigned—that  is,  not  all  weights 
w.ere  decreased  proportionately..,  Students  were  least  willing  to  give  up 
'income  and  Interest " Field  and  were  most  willing  to  reduce  weights  for 

EarCy  Entry,  and  Prestige.  "   .  ^ 

»  f, 

The  low  weight  given  to  Early  EnDry  is  noj:  surprising,  since  ail 
the  students  had 'already^made  some  cotranitment  to  education  beyond  high 
schools'  '     /  ,  - 

It  is-a*lso  Interesting  to  note  that  "die,  standard  deviations  show 
'very  little  reduction.    Indeed,  in  "two  cases  (Hfelping  Other^  arid  Security), 
they  i-ncreasfe,  '  Thus,  the  restricte^d  case  does  ^not  appreciably  reduce  the 

•     •       I  /- 

variance  of  the  weights.  «^  ^  * 

Selection  of  interest^jleld.     Befc^e  weighting  the  valqe  Interest 
Field,  students  indicate  which  ore. of  the  six  fields  interests  them 
"most. /They  ar^  given-'the  opportunity  to  change  fields^  before  ^they  ad- 
just  their  weights  to  sum  to  4'0  and  whenever  they  elect  to  return  to 
the  Values  system  to  review  the  weights  origi^nally  assigned. 

Table  S13 shows  the  ntimber  of  times  each  fj<eld  was  selected.  Note 
that  "N  =  694"  in  this^'table  means  that  6^4  interest  field  selections  • 
•*^re  made  by  the  s^ple  of  students.     Some  may  have  chosen  the*  same 

X  .        .    *  •    '  • 

field  inorej  than  once,  and- others  may  have  changed  fields. 


Insert  Table  S13  abotlt  here 


'  Table  S13  shows  that  the  Personal  Contact  interest  fl^ld  ,was  cleacly 

.the  most  popular,  followed  by  the  ScJLentific,  Administrative,  and  Vertal 
fields.     The  TechYiQlogical  and  Aesthetic  fields  were  least  popular^ 


Data-^'from  the  Locate  System  ^  •  y  • 

 ~~r>  ^"^^  •  ^'  -v  '  \ 

in  Locate,  studehts  select  a  set  of  ffVe  vali^  as  a  scre'en  for 

iT^'tkieving  pbtenti^jliy  attractive  occupations,     ^'e,  students  specify  a 


 ^ —  ' 

minimum  return  theV  would  like  on  each  value,  and  the  computer  then 
lists  occupations  that  meet  or  exceed  that  minimum  for  each  of  the  five 
values,  ^Alythough  students  may  choose  aily  five  of  the' ten  SIGI  values, 
the  students  are. encouraged  *  to  choose  their  top-weighted  ones. 

>Values  selected,  for  the  screen.     Table  S14  shows  the  frequency  with 
which  each  o'f  the  '10  values  was  selected  as  a  member  of  the  retrieval 
§et.     It  may.be  inferred  tha>  studeats  tend  to  use  their,  most  cherished 


Insert  Table  S14  about  here 

\-   


>>alues  in  Locate,   for  there  is  close  agreement  between  the  rank  order  *  • 
of  the  value  weights  (Table  S12)  and  the  rknk  orde^r  of  thei  frequencies 
in  Table  5141  '  ^  «  * 

^  -  gpecif lection  levels  or  categories.     For  each  value  except  Hi^h- 

Income  and  Interest  Field  the  sj:uddnt  may  specify''one  of  four  possible 

*  *    *  '  ' '      '  • 

levels;  there  are  fi,ve  levels' ^r  Income,  and  there  are  six  categories 

Cnot  levels)  toji  Interest  Field.   Table 'SIS  shows  the  frequency  with  which 

the  various  levels  or  categor;Les  w^re  specified-.    Again,  thd  q^'s  and  the 

numbers  listed  in  the  "FREQ"  column  indicate  the  number  of -  times  a  value 
♦  •  '  '      '  •  •/ 

or  specification  was  used;  not  the  number  of  students  making  the  speci- 
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ficatibns^i     Also,*  the  numbers  are  associated  only  with  values/specif i-  * 
cations  that  actually, ;retrieved  \acceptsibre  lists  of  occupations.     If  a 
studeht's  specifications,  are  too  strict  or  too  loose,  ifesulting  in  empty 
lists  or  oaes  of  unwieldy  size,  he  must  alteg:  the  specifications,  one  at 
a  time  but;  in  any  order,  until  he  finally  arrives  at  a  se't  that  daes 
retr;ieve.  ,   '  * 

Table  S15  indicates  that  all  the  degrees  of  specificatioij  are  used. 


V 
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The  fact  that  the  retrieval  o£  an  empty  list  forces  the  student  to  lower 

a  specification  (or  change  interest  fields)  may  account  for  ^be  frequency 

with  which  the'lowest  specification  appears.     (A  value  set  at  thje,  lowest 

level  does*  not  screen,  since  all  occupations  meet  or  exceed  tiikt  Speci- 

fication.)    .Table  S15    also  shows  that  students  tend  t6  specify  mostly 

average  and  above  average  levels,  and  that  when  they  use  Interest  Field' 

aS  one  of  their,  search  values,  the  most  popular  field  (Personal  Conta^:t) 

was  the  one  most  frequently  chosen  in  the  Values  systein:*  \  • 

Occupations  retrieved  in  Locate.     What*^occupations  do  tfiese  values/ 

specif icatidns' retrieve?    Table  S16  lists^all  the  occupations  in  SIGI 

at  the  time  of  th,e  data  collection  and  the  frequency  with  which  each 

was  ret^'ieved.     The  frequencies  include  the  -interaction  bf  irii^iates 

(students  who  have  gcine  through  the  six  subsystems  in  the  pr^^cribed 

order*and  who  are  conse^quently  privileged  *to  return  to  any  subsystem) 

as  well  ^s  novices.         / ^  '  .  .  * 

"  'In  all/  143  occupa^ions  of  the  155  in  SIGI  were  retrieved  foj:  a' 
'        * .  •  *  * 

total  of  9,419  times.    As  would  be 'expected  from  the  relative  popularity 


of  various  levels  of  spiecification,  professional  occupations  were^  much 


Insert  Table, S16  aboyt  here 

t  ,  ^   (   ,  • 

^more  frequently  retrieved  than  were  nonprof es-sional  occupations.  The 

■12  occupations  ;that  were  npt  rejtrieved  are         v  ^ 

"Actor /Ac treas  Science 'Laboratory  Technician 

Automobile  S^lesworker  Real  Es^tate  Ag'^nt  — 

Dental  As'^istant-  .  Typist''         -  ^ 

Danceir/Dancing' Teacher    ^  Weld^r^ 

Flight  Attendant     .   •    '  -  Keypunch  Operator 

Instrument  Repair  Technician*  Steao^grapher  , 

"    *   ^     '        '  ;  '         *  ^ 

*  •    No  occupation  appeared  raore  frequently  than  about  3,3^  of  th'e  total 
frequency  for  novices  and -initiates .     If  we  pdol  the  various  teaching  occu- 
^pations,"  t(m  most  frequently  retrieved  occu|\ations  would  be 

Teacher  '  ,  ■  Dentist 

'    '     Lawyer  ,  Civil  Engineer 

Psychologist  '  Industrial  Engineer 

Physician  '  School  Counselor  ^ 

Speech  Pathologist/Audiologist  ^  ^  ' 

Data  from  the  Compalre  System  '         .  ^  ^    ^  • 

Occupations  selected  for  examination..  ,T^ble^Sl7  shows- the •  frequency 

with  which  students  (initiates  and  novices)  selected ^occupations  for 

examination  in  the  Compalre  system.     Students *^ay  select  any  occupations 

they  W4nt,  but  they  §re  particularly,  encouraged  to  investigate  occupations 

retrieve'd  in  Locate  because  those  occupations  tend  to  satisfy  their  values 

There  wer^e  only  two  occupations  (Diesel  Mechanic  and  Instrument 

Repa^ Technician)  that  st'Qdents  never  selected.     Students  did  nV)t  confine 

th^einselves  only  to  occuparions  .retrieved  in  Locate.     For  example.  Actor/  , 

Actress,,  which  wa?  not  r^ieved  at  all  in  Locate,  was  SBlfected  .17  tltA^ 

in  Compare';  Dental  Assistant,  which  also  failed  to.  appear  in.  Locate, 

was^selected  17  times.     On  the  other  hand,  the  secondary  s<|hooKt:ekching 

•    .    '   297    •  • 
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—  ' —  *        *   '  * 

t)£Cupations,  which  were  among  the  most  frequently  retrieved  ia^  Locate, 
were  asked  about  in  Compare  with  relatively  low  frequency.     It  seems' 

'  w  —  *  ,  -  f  ^' 

4 

possible  that  many  students  tended  to  avoid  the  teaching- occupations 
-because  they.khew  the  job  .market  has  turned  sour.'        general^  however, 
the  two. sets  of  frequencies  appear  to  be' quite  consistent.    The  occupation  ' 
most  frequ^^ntly  asked  about  (about  2.7%  of  the  total  frequency)  was  Sjchool* 
Counselor.,  In  comparing  absolute  frequencies  of  occupa:tions.  retrieved  in 
Loca^te  with  th^'os^.used  in  Compare,  one  must  allow  ^or 'the  fact  that  a  given 
oc^pation  may  be  retrieved*  several  times  by  one  student  through  various^ 
lists  of  specifications  in  Locate,'  but  will  {Srobably  be  selected  only  once  "\ 
by  Jthat  Sbtudent  for  examination  in  Compare.-  .  " 

Questions  for  which  answers  wei^e  sought.     Students  may  ask  up  to  28 
questions  about  th^  occupations  they  have  selected.   , (Eor  a  list  'of  the 
questions,  see  Figure  2,  Chapiter  H.")    Table  Sl8  shows  the  frequency 
with  which  each  .of  the  "questions- was  ask^.  •  All  the  questions  were 
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asked  with  considerable  'frequency,  the  highest  being  7V98%  of  the  total. 
The  least  favored  were  "Opportunities  .for  ^leadership*?"  and  "Prestige  level?" 
The  five  most  o£ten  chosen  were,'  in  order,*  '  '  ' 

^    Description  , -of  work  activities?  .    /  * 

Education  reflulred—Early  Entry?  •  |  - 

•    Definition  ^of  occupation?       ^        ^  * 

Related  college  courses?  ^  / 

Beginning  salary?  '       -      '        ^  'i  ^ 
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Data  from  the  Prediction  System  ^    .        *     ,  • 

Reports  of  previous  academic  performance.     Table  -S19  summarizes 

students responses  to  questions  about  their  previous  academic  per- 

•      '  »  ♦  # 

forftiance<     The  responses  are. stored  by  the  ComputerLand  may  (or  may 

•not)  be  included  among  the  predictor  variables  in  any  of  the  regres- 
sion eqliations  that  compute  the  probability  of  a  student  ^  s;  receiving 
various  grades  in  a  particular  "key  course'/' '  Table  S19  shows  that  ^ 
over  70%  of  the  Santa  Fe  Community  College  students  reported  that  they- 
had  ranked  in  the  second  or  t^ird  fifth  of 'their  high  school  class 

'and  that  their  mathematics  grades^ had  been  mostly  B*s  and  G's.  They 


Insert  Table  S19  about  here 


.'presented' a  somewhat  ro^er  picture  with  r.espect  tp  their' English  grades^ 
moire  ^than  a'^quarter  of  the\stude^  reported  that  they  had  earned  A's,  ^ 
and  more  than  70%  of  them^'said  they,  had  got  B  or  bette'r..    On  the  other  - 
hand,  fewer  than  half  of  them  were  confident  that  they  needed  no  help - 
'With  English,  'and  about  one-third  of  them  believed  pasitively  that 
they  did  need  lielp.    Perhaps)  the  studept^  did  not  think  that      grade.  • 
B  or  better  in  higli  school  English  guaranteed  sufficient  mastery    •  ^ 
for  college  work..-  .  •    '   '  '  '     ^  '  • 

Jroferams  for  which  predictions  were  requestecj.     The  list  of-  programs 
for  which  the  student  can  obtain  pr^diqto^  is  different  at  eaph  , college. 
At  .the  time  of  the  evaluation,  .predictions  wei;e  available  in  65'  progiatfts 
at  Santa  Fe  Community  College.     Table  S20  llsts^^ese.  programs  and  shews 
the  frequency  with  which  eachwas  selected 'in  the  Prediction  syste^.  ' 

'\     .   .     :  ^      •         '         -  ;  -  • 


/ 
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Students  sought  predictions  in  all  the  programs  *exo6pt  Mid-Management-- 
Marketing  and  Radiologic  Technology..-    The  programs  most  frequently  ^ 
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selected  were  Psychology,  Industrial  Design,  Business  Administration, 

Engineering,  Child  Development,  andVEprestry.  \  ^. 

Selection  of  questions  about  ^rob'abj-lity^    Also  av^ailable  in  the* 

Prediction  system  are  explanations  of  probability  and  prediction.  '  The 

explanations  are  in  the  fotm  of  Answers  to  five  questions  that  the 

etudent  .  (no^ce  or  initiate)  may  ask  if  he  chooses.    .(See  Figure  5, 

€haipt-eii    II  for  , the  wording  of  the  questions.)    the  questions  were 

included,  in  SIGI  because "we  knew  from  our  past  experience  that  the  conr 

cept  of  probability  is  difficult  for  many  students.     The  frequency  - 

with  which  eacH  q^iestion  was  sele&ted  appeals  in  Table  321.   Assuming  one  ^ 

question  per  student,  133  students  sought^  ajiswers  tc)t  pne  or  another  ques- 

?^  '  ,      V  r  .  * 

tton, ""This, is  two^fdfths  C^O^)  of  the  students* using  the  Prediction  system 

.if  we  assume  that  the  number  of  students  is  ^he  same  as  or  close  to  the 

number  that,  reported  their  previoiis  academic  perfori^ance  in  Table  519— 'in 

\  '  \  ^       .       '  '  -  '         f .     '  '  ' 

the  case  of  Santa  ^Fe,  305.        '  '  \    -    ^T  -'  ' 

/  "       ■    •   ■   .  y  ■  "  '  ■ 


Insart  Table* S21  a^oUt  here%  /  . 


Data  from  the  Strategy  System  •  ^'  , 

'    (No  *  sunnnary  data  are  collected  from  the^  Planning  system^  -.'Jndeed, 

the  only  inf ormation- f rom  that  system  that  is  worth  Tecprding  as  summary- 

data  would  ^e  the  names  and  frequencies  6f  the  occupations  selected  t6r 

»  * 
*  .  ,  .      .       -  '  ' 

planning. )  .  *  ,  ~  ,  ^ 

In  Strategy,'  the  student  selects  a^  set  of  three  occupations 'and  _ 
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•'  •        .  -^99-- 

■.       ^  ■  •  *    '  ' 

indicates  which  one  he^  f  &v9rs  .most Then  he  sees  the  desirability  Sums  ^ 
o^.  the  occupations/    (See** Chapter  H,  pages  32-34  for  a 

^description  of  DeStrability  Sums»\,  Next,  he  interacts  with  a  discussion 
of.. .a  decision-making  strategy  based  on  assessment  of  rewards  and  risks, 
'  af-ter  which>*he  es.timates  the  probabilities  of^hls  successfully  complet-- 
itig  all  the  requirements  for  entpy  into- each  of 'the  occupations.  Finally, 
he  once  again  indicates  which  of  the  occupa-tions  he  favors  most  in  light 
of  the -iqtformation^e  has*  accumulate*d  about  rewards  (Desirability  Sums) 
and  risks  (jprobability  of  encry). 

Table  S22  shows,  in  tfie  first  two  co^lumns,  tl]e  frequency  , with  which 

^  * 

\occupati6ns  were' designated  first  choice^hen  the  set  of  three  occupa- 
tions  was  selected,  and,  in  the  third  ahd  foui>th .columns, ,  the  frequency 
with  which  they'were  designated  f^tst  choice  after  assessment  ©.f  rewards 
and  risks. 


^      ^     °  —  


^  •  A 

Insert  Table  S22. about  here  ^ 

We- must  be 'cautious,  in  interpreting  Table  ^22,  since  it  shows  fre-  • 
-quencies  of  choice,  not  changes.    We  cannot  infer,  for  instance,  that 
no  students*  c*^anged  their  minds  about  an  occupation  that  has  the  same 
^"post""  f requeopy  as- "pr^"  frequency.    We  may  note,  however,  that  the 
most 'popular  6ctupations,  in  t^rms  of  post  frequency,  were  School  Coun- 
selor,. 'Lawyer!,  Legal  Assistant,  and  Rehabilitation  Counselor.    ^Iso,  if  ^ 

we  list-ocrcupations  with  a  difference. of  3  or  more,  (in  either  direction) 

'  \    *  • 

between  the  pre  and  post  frequencies,  w6  see' that  Rehabiliration  Coun- 

s^lor.  Civil  Engineei;,/an(}  Veterinarian  made  gain§  (6,  5,  and  5  respec- 
tively)., wher^  Elementary  School  Teacher,  Mo(^el,  andf^  Registered  Nutse  , 
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had  losses  (5,  3,  and  .3  res^)ectiVely) .  " 

/'      ^  ■ 

^      Choice  in  relation  to  desirability  outcomes >   'What  influences 

students^  choice  of  occupation  in  this  context?    Table-  S23  provides  some 

ijisig^it^.    Under  the  headitig  "Desirability  Outcome"  are  .the  frequencies 

with  which  students,,  in  their  pre  choice,  selected  tl^e  occupation  that 

% 

0 

.lat^r  turned  out  tb  have  ttte  highest  Desirability  Su^',  to  come  within 
10  points  pT  the  highest  sum  ,  or  to  fall  more  than  10  points  below  the 

highest.    Apparently^  almost'half  the  time  (47%)  students  did  not  des^g-- 

'  t  .  '  " 

nate  as\  their  firet^choice  the  occupation  that,  as  they^  soon  learned,* 

wds  the  most  likely  to  satisfy  their  values.  . 


Insert  Table. S23  about  here 


The  next  set  of  figures,  under  the  heading  "Which  Strategy,"  as- 
sesses  the  post  choice  of  odcupa^on  with  respec4:  to  the  measures*  o£ 
reward  and  risk.     The  reader  should  understand  that  the  options  listed  ^ 
in  the  table  do  not  all  exist  at  the  same  time.     Fc^'example,  if  the 
student  had  estimated  t]xat  his  chances  weW  equal  for  successfully  entey 
Ing*  each  of  the  three  occupat^ions,  h*e  would  have  only  the  last  two  ' 
options  on  the  list:    He  could  cTioose  either  the  occupation,  with  the    '  \ 
greatest  Desirability  Sum  or  one  with  a  smaller  sum.     If  he  had'made  ^  , 
differential  estimates  of  success*,  some  of  'the  first  four  options  would^ 
be  present,  but  not  the  l^t  two;  moreover,'  it  might  be  that  none  qt  the 


Students  aire  told  ts>  ignore  differences  of  .10  poij:it8;  or  less  be- 
tween Desirability '  Sums .  For  a  discussion  of  how  the  lO^jp^nt  "errol:" 
term  was  ' (estimated,  see  Counselor -s  Handbook  for  SIGI  (whic^h  is  Af)pen- 
dix   G  of  this  report),*  pp.  IX-12—IX-14.  ' 
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three  (OCjCupatlbns  had  the  fortunate  combination  .of  greafeesd  Desirability 


Sum  and  greatest  chances,  an(^  therefore  the  student  would  ndt  have  the 


fijrst 


oj)tion. 


Th.e  reader  should  also  remember  that ,  Sum  high  Weans  hay^z^ 


ing  the, highest^ Desirability  Sum  or 'coming  within  10. 


:he  highest, 


srences , 


The  first  four  cat-egorles 


under 


Nevertheless,  we  can  make  some 

**Whic1v  Strategy!!- represent  instances  of  differences  in  both  sums 
If  ye  niake  the  reasonable  assumption  that  studenos  would 


uras 


nearly^  always  choose  ,"Sumi^high,  chances  high"  when  Jthat  option 

haVB  left  X.47  instances  (68  +  55  +  24)  where  students  had- 


present,  we 


to  choose'oh  the  basis  of  higltest  suritk  best  Chances,  or:  some  co 


In  which  neither  fa<itor  was  best.. 


instances  (46%  of  the 


'  ^*tTiey  selected  the  occupation  with  the  highest  sum;  in  ^55  instan 


Til^ination 
Lime) , 
es'  (37% 


'\bt  the  time),  they  selected  the  occupation  vith  the  be^st ''chcinces;  and 


in  24  .instances  (16%  of  jbhe  time),  they j  selected  an  occupation  tji^t^^iad 
>\neither  tlie  highest  sum  nor  greatest  chances.     (Tl\is  last  is  nof/neces- 
sarily  an  illogical  choice,  since  it  may  J)^*  the  best  cpmbination  tff 
'i*e4ai:d  and  risk.     See  Counselor's 'Handboolc  for  SIQI,  which  is  Appendix  G 

■  ■       I  ^ 


!  .  df  this  report,  pagl^  ljk-25"IX-260  *  There  were  24  occasions  when«.stu- 

•»        j  ^         ^  '  ^  •  * 

c  .dents  estimated  their  chances  as  equal  for  all  tmree  occupations^  'In- 

tHis  situation,  they- made  the  apparently  Iqgical  choice  (bccupation-^'with 

the  highest  sum)  14  times  arid  the  apparently  illogical  one  10  times.* 

^.  ■    ,  ' 

.We  must  be  careful,  Jiowever;  not  to  infer  that  those  It)  choices'  caiji'e 
£rom  students  wlio  did 'not  know  what  they  were  doing.    J'/e  h^ve  learned 
from  our  interviews  that  behavior  which  appeafs  inexplicabiEi^^  in  printouts 
often  Ms  some  logical  explanation — even  if  it  is  only,  that  the  student 
was  late  for  class  and  pushed  the  last  few  buttons'  at  random  to  reach  * 


"sign  off*  as.  quickly  as  possible.,- 


4 

.4 
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■  Table  SI :    Responses  by  Eecpef  imentals  and  Controls  for 
Questions^  1-41  of  SIGr-EvaiuatToii  (^uesCionnaires    '  ^ 
("Unless,  otherwise  noted,  all  figures  except  n'.s  are  percerft.)* 

StSflMAL  IHFOlCMATinH/       *  */ 

TB  

'^3  (1)  15^-2 

^  (2)  23-3(y  iJ^^c.^V 
7  O)  Over/ 30  , 
y    (A)  father  not  say 

=  f4 


Sex: 


4-/  (1)  Male 
^  (2)  Tenale 

3.    Year  In  c'ollege:  '/■J^ 
W-  (1)  ^8t' 
IT  (2)  iad  — C 

(4)  ith  -V 
CAREER  fiECIsiON-MAKLVC    *  « 


How 


jell  do 
ri)  I  kncJW 


you  know  what,  rewards  and  satisfactions  you'^want  from  an  occupation?  ^^/^^^^ 
dW  exactly  what  I  want  from  an  occupation,  -  \  ^, 


(2)  I^ave  a  general  idea  of  what  !•  want  from  an  occupation. 

  As)  I'm  not  sure  what  I  want  from  an  'occupation. 

O  (h)  I  have  no  idea  what  I>  wa#kt  fxom  an  occupation. 

How  maby  occupations  have  joti  explored  as  ppssibllities  for  yovrsel*f? 
/   (llNone  •  ~  '  • 

3j£  (4)  Vlore  than  four 


6*.  iiow  many  Vf  the  occupations  that  you  fcnt>w  about  are  likely  to  give  you  the   yx^ ^ 

satisfactipn^  you  want?  ^  •         i#  ./       #     /    ,  • 


O  (1)  None 


7J3  ^  (3)  3-^ 

;    ^  "  y  ^4)  MoreXthan  4 


*  ^^^7.    Which  of  the  sYatemencs  below  best  describes  how  definite  your  carjeer  pi^in6  are?-;t- ^ 


/  ^  "v2^  (1)  I  know  Exactly  the  occupation,  I  j^nt  to 

[2tf  (2). I  am  trv\ng  to  decide  between  t^o  differ 


Flous  programs  at  your 


enter. 

(2)  .1  am  trying  to  decide  between  tiTo  dif  ferent  occupationa. , 

(3)  I  am  considering  three  or  more  different  occupations. 
S  (4)  I*  do  not  hJave  any  spi?clflc  occupation  in  mind  at  this  time. 

^8.   How  well  do  you  think *y^ti^can  predict  your  grades  In^lfc? 

college?  * »  \  ^  . 

(1)  I  think  I  could  predict  ny  grades  accurately  In  any  program  of  stcidy   yxJ^  =/^t 

I  might-rtake.    '        '  .  ' 
^2JiL        ^  Chink  I  could  predict  m\*  grades  accurately  in  one  or  two  programs, 
but  not  in  all 

/d  (3)  I  hive  only  a  general  idea  ^^  ny  grades  tn  one  or  two  programs.  * 
^  (A)  I  can't  predict  my"  RradeV  Well  in  any  program. 


^72r 


.  '^9:    Which  of  the  following  best  describe^  the  present  state  of  your  plans?  - 
/y  S3  (1)  I  know  which  program  to  enroll  in,  which  courses  to  t^ke,  and  most  of^, 

.  ,the  other  steps  necessary  to  reach  my  occupational  goal.  -^C  ^ 

^  >77  (2)  I  have  a  general  idea  of  which  program  would  be  best,  but  1  am  not 

  sure  what  other  steps  ^rc  necessary  to  reach  my  occupational  goal, 

3%.  i  (3)  I  don't  know  which  prog^^m  t6  take,    I  need  help  .In  planifing  my  ^ucation. 


Table  ^Sl  (continued)  _ 


/~  lOy  Overall,  how  confiddnt  do  you'feel  ebobt  your  career  decisicm'-making  skills? 
JJL„    /  (1)  Very  confidei!t  (71^^^//^)  ^ 

^3     /       JV  (2)  Somewhat  confident  /    v  .     c  / 

/9  /    '  .3  (3)  Not  ^confldent 


Itous  11-18  are  activities  related'to  thinkinj^  about  occupations,    P«t  a  check 

under  the  heading  which  shows  how  much  time  you. have,  spent  on  each  of  the  activities, 

 '  .  ?  -   '  — — —  4 


tiever      Rarely      Sometimes      Often  ' 


11.  ii^^  3;uO^J 


12.  Tallying  with  friends- about  the  kin^is  pf  '/   0  ^      /  v  /  '      y  ^ 
occtipat ions  Uvey  are' c^onsidering^^  /(qj  ±JjJ' *  ^JjJ'  V^pV/' 

13.  Talking  witl^'peoj/le  in  the  field'about  /    ^  V*   V  /  '  \  / 
>-     their/occupations,tV^^//5(;7i^'^.//^^  \Z(y  ^  Jj/Z^sJ  jj^^J  c^j^^j 


14.     U^ing  the  , college*  s  career  reference  »  «'        \  *  /  \ 

fibrary.      .li.^  C^l-^^O  '^^Ay  )    AliJ  ' 

15..  -Attending  careeV  planning  workshops.    ^         ^^<^^)  .  J  ^  ] 


16.  ^  Talking  t^' a  guidance  counselor  abqut  .              /     \  /     ^    '  \ 
careers.   ^U^-  ^         ^  ii:;^  r  ,      J  ^/p/j   ^^f3^J  V//^^]' 

17.  Using  career-related '«udiovisual  •       v  ^       *  ^ 
•  *  «^ter£als.3^^^^^   (^,25.^  =  ^  ^  ^)  ^h^?)  /^(^)    JLLS  ) 

^^^8.     ysin^  a  comj^uter-ba'sed  guidance  system.  /U>(9^)   ^^(^ )  ^9(2)      //  (t^ 


For  statements  1^-24,  put  a  check  under  the  hewing  that  best  describes  how  you  feel.j 


'  ,                 .                '     >                             ^  '   Strongly          -        '     •        StronglV  ' 

.  Disagree*   Disagree    Agree  Agree 

19.  r  I  would  follow  the  advice  of  a  teacher, 

counselor',  parent,  or.  friend  in  planning  _y    \            /     I         '  /  \ 

my  career.           ^fj  (is^'^  ^  //7  ^  jfVy      3i[33j     6>tiSL)   4C  7 J 

"^20.  j  Which  occupation  I  enter  will  be  mostly^'  ,  /     \    '    /    \  /V 

•     ^^21.    Everyone  seems  to  tell  oe  something  dif- 
ferent; so  I  don't  know  which  c^eer  to 
chooise.     i^:::^^^  ^^^^) 

•    .22.     I  .will  depide  for  myself  which  *^occupat ion 
•      to.choOHelZi:^^  ^2 IX.  '('^'^  ^  ' 

23.  In  order  to  pjfan  for  a  career,  I  would  , 
need  to  knQw  how  soon  I  would  be  g^t-^ 
ting  marritfd;^^  *         C'^c'^  ^/^) 

24.  There  is  plenty  of  time  before  I  have 
to  start*  thinking  about  choosing  an  / 
occupation.         ^g.^  ^  ii^^y 

ERIC  .     •  . 
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Table  SI  (continued) 

Jtat^  yourself  on  how  good  a  career  decision-maker  you  think  you  are.  " 

Look  at  the  scale  below.  Think  of  a  friend  your  age  who,  in  vour  opinion,  makes 
Rood  career  decisions.    Consider  that  person  at  ^the  top  6f  the  scale  (10), 

Think  of  a  friend  your  age  who  is  not  a  good  pareer  decl^ion-nuiker.  Consider 
^  that  personoat  the  bottom  of  the  sca^e  (0)^  « 

Now  think  about  yourself  as  a  career;  decision-tnaker.    VThere  do  you  fit  on 
•  this  scale?    Circle  the  appropriate  number  on  the  scale  from'O  to  10. 


E 

0 


7  •  8' 


A  X/ 
poor 
career .» 

» 

decision- 
maker 


3 


1 

lO 


10 


/7 


A 

good 
career 

decis  ]|on- 

maker 


S.D. 


2ji 


For  items  26t  29   mark  an  X  oi>  the  part  of  the  scale  wh^h  best  shows^hat  is  true  of  you. 


How  much  do  you  know  about  occupations? 


5  \  

3very  littL 
J 


^1 


.  27.     How  often  do  you  plan  ahead? 


^  "^rarely, 


'V. 


^    a  grea»v  deal 
21.  c  ^//^ 


/o 


3C 


often 


jif 28.     '^Q^  j^-)  you  feel  after  making  an  important  decision? 

<7  '  .  —Z^^  > 


e  0 


0  » 


usually  o 
don' t  think  ^ 
I've  dorfe  the 
right  thing. 


2  . 


3 


I  am  sure 
I  did  cne 
right  thing. 


^       29;      How  clear  is  your  knowledge  of  goals jand  values? 


^ p"^  "o  t  clear  ^ 


V? 


  "7, 


30. 


If 


clear 


QCCUPATIOHAL  INFORMATION  ' 

30.      What  .opcupatidn  would  you  most  like  to  prepare  yourself  for  eventually?  Evejn 
-  ^if  you  are  undecided,  pick  an  occupation  that  appeals  to  you. 


Naiae  o 


ERIC 


f  occupation: 

i06 


.90 


J  3 


.97 


J 
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Tabl'fe  Sl  (continued) 


no 

c-n 

a  3c 


Answer  questions  31-34  in  relation  to  the  occypat-ipn  named  in  Item  30. 


31«      To  enter  this  occupation,  how  much  education  beypnd  high  school  would  you  need? 

,    J   (1)  None.  r  '  '         >  ' 

  (2)  2  years.       ,  /  -t 

»  '  (3l)  a  years  (bachelor's  degree^.  ^  |- 

^   (A)  5-6  years -(master's  decree).  .  ^ 

♦   (5)'  7  or  more  (doctorate  ox  law  degree).  v  >, 

  ,(6)  Other  (please^explain  :*  ^       \  -   

(7)  I  don't  know. 


7o 


3^ 


Check  the  salai^  range  that  indicates  the  average  amcfunt  of  money  per  ye^r  earned 
by  people  in  this  occupation.  *  - 


ncf>^t 


(J?)  $20,000'or  more 
'  (2)  ^15,O00-h9,999 
(3bJ^ll,O0O~$IA,999 
(A)'>$8,000'$10,999 
$7,999  or  less 
(6)  I  don't  know. 


Check  the  one  statement  which  best  describes  the  amount  of  supervision  usually 


receives  by  workers  in  this  occupation 

  (l)  Work  without  supervision;  plan  own  work;  seldom  evaluated  ^y  others. 

 ^  (2>  Supervised  weekly;  follow/  overall  assignments. 

  (3)  Supe.rvised  daily;  work  under  supeivvisor  who  assigns  and  schedules 

work;  free  to  decide  details  of  work,  '  ^  , 

  (A)  Supervised  hourly;  act ivities^are  directly  supervised  with  little'op- 

portunlty  to  act  on  your  own, 

  (5)  I  don't  know.  ^ 

Check  ehe  one  statement  which  best  describes  the  future  employment  prospects 
for  workers  in  this  occupation.  .        ^  I 

^         (1)  Excellent:    Strong  demand  lor  workers;  shortage  of  qualified  pbople. 

  (2)  Good:    Steady  <iiemand  fox  workers.  ^  V 

  (3)  Fair:    Demand  11  mile d^.*ext:et^t  In  ccjrtain  geographic 'areas' OR  demand  is 

decreasing  due  to  automation,  or  economic* conditions.  \ 
(A)  Poor:  .tittle  demand,   if  any;  tl>e  occupation '1  s  very  overcrowded,  ind 
few  jobs  afdikvailable,  •      '    /  ' 

.     (5)  I  dQn't  know.  .  '  • 

Wiat  collTCge  program  (major)  are  yx>u    present!/  enrolled  in?  ,  


35. 

36,    Wh:a,t;  .occupation  are-  yau    preparing  for  in  this  program  or  major?  _   

CAREER  CUinAIICE       ^  ll^e  1^ 

^37.     Have  you  seen  a  counseloi^  during  the  last  two  mo;iths? 3^ ^^^^^  •  ^(1)  Yes     ^/  (27  No 


38.    *lf  yes,  what  thing  (s)  did  you  discu&s?  ».  ^ 

J_C^  (1)  Your  values  "21^^  -  f trS\    f;i2:^^  ^^^l) 

J(>   C2)' Occupational  cfjoice 
/d    (3)  Occupational  information 

•  /7  (A) ' Curriculum  choice 

(5),'  Course  selection 
4^  (6)  CKances  for  success 
^   (7)  Program' approval 
^  (8)  Family  pressures 

*  (9)  Financial  aid 
/  (10)  Other  (please  explain*: 


V 


'     *  O'able  SI  (continued)       ~  ,  ' 

39^.   Have  you  taken  or  are  you  presently  enrolled  ia  a  career  guid,ince  course  at 

your  xollege?  ,  ^  ^B^^D^        /f  (1)  Ye^  //  (2)  No 

C  £  '  •  '        ^  ^ 

^      40»   iTVes,  howlwould  you  rate  it?  -  ^^"^  .     '  /  /^   ^ 

^y(l)  Excellent'  J*  ' 

S  ;^(2)  Adequate  "6=^^/ 

ZyO:)  Poor  .  '    "  ,  . 

.  .      41.    How  do  you  feel  about  interacting  with  a  computer  for  career  guidance? 

^  ^  •      ^  7^    (i)  Favorable  £  ^  Pf  ' 

¥         \            (2)  Neutral 
 '         (3)  Unfavorable  ♦  2i.^  r       ^  •  - 


0 
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I  ■ 


♦ 


* 
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Table  S2 


Occupations  Named  by  Experiraentals  in 
Response  to  Question  #30, 


In  SIGI  ' 
(72**Occupatioris) 
Ac/:ountant 

(2) 


Not  in  SIGI  ■  ■ 

"  -   —  1* 

(8  occupations) 


.Too  Vague  to  Classify 
(6  responses)  o 


(2) 


(A) 


(2) 


Auto  Mechanir: 
Bookkeeper 
Chemical  Engineer 
C 1  o  t  h 'in  & '  D,e  s  i  gne  r 
Commercial  Artist 
Dental  Hygienist  *. 
^Electfrical  Engineer 
,f'armer 

•Forester  (2)  *  '  ' 
Industrial  Engineer 
Interior » Des  igner 
Lawyer  (3)        ,  ' 
Legale  As'§ is t>nt  (2)- 
Nurse,  Prg^tica^- 
l^urge,  Registered  (2) 
OcJ^ipational  Thetapist 
Oceanographer  (2)' 
Pharmacist  '  '  • 

Photographers.         ^        *^  , 
Physician  (2) 
Phy9<(^cian's  Assistant  (2) 
Physftlst  (2) 
*  Psychplogist  i(4) 
Radio/TV  Announcer 
Receptionist: 
Respiratory  Therapistv^^ 
Retail  Store  Manager 
Scho^  Counselor  (5)- 
Secretary  (2) 
Securities.  Broker 
Social  Worker  (2)^  ' 
Teacher,  Early  Childhood\ 
Elementary  (2) 
Foreign  Language 
Teacher,  Physical  Education  (2) 
Teacher,  Physical  Science 
Tfeacher,  Special  Education 
Teacher,  Voc/Tech 
Typist  (2), 
Urban  Planner 
Zoologist^ 


Business  Administration 
Cardiovascular  Technician 
Child  Psychiatrist 
Fashion  Merchandising 
Military 

Wildlife  Conservationist 
Youths  Counselor  (Christian) 
Zoo  Keeper  ^ 


Business 
Medical 
Own  Name 
(Bl^nk) 


(3) 


iCeac^er , 
Teacher , 


r 


(3) 


^If  the  occupational  title  us.ed  by  student  was  different' from  that  used  by  SIGI 
^or  the  same  oc\:upation^  the  SIGI  title  appears  on  this  table,  e.g.,  "Nursery 
School  Teacher"  is  listed  a$  "Teacher,  Early  Childhood,"  "Fashion  Desigiier"7ks 


"Clothing  Designer  ,I!:^etc. 


If  ^oc/zupation. vas  des^ig^nated  more  than  once,  the  number  in  parentheses  ^ 


shows^hc^w  often*  it  was  designat;ed. 


^  Table  S3 

Occupations  Named  by  Contrors  in 
Response/to  Question  //30 


•  ^-        ^  a 
In  SIGI 

(70  occupati9ns) 

Accountant      -      ,  - 
Actor /Actressy  ^ 
Arcnitec|: 

Architectural  Techriician 
Beautician 
Bgtanist  '  , 
Chef /Cook.  (2) 
Civil  Engineer 
Chemist  (2) 
Clothing.  Designer 
Commercial  Artist         -  * 
Dental  Assistant 
Dentist  ^ 
Drafter 

Electrical  Engineer  (2) 

Electronics  Technician  , 

Pine  Artist 

Flight  Attendant 

Forester-  (2)^ 

Hotel/Motel  Manager'^ 

Interior  Designer 

Lawyer  (2) 

Musician  (3)  • 

Nurse,  .Registered  (6) 
^Oceanog*rapher 

Operating  Room  Technician  ' 
-Fljannacist .  (2) 
^/Photographe.r  ' 
iFhysician  .    •  '  * 

>Physician's  Aasistant  (2)^ 

Pilot  (2)  '  / 

Psychologist 

Public  Relations  Worker  (3) 

^eal  Estate  'Agent 

Receptionist 

Respiratory  Therapist. 

Retail  Storp  Manager  (2) 
'  School  Counselor' j(3) 

Secretary  (2) 

Teacher,  Art 
•>  Teacher,  Busj.ness         ^  ' 

Teacher,  Elementary 


Not  in  SKI 


(2) 


♦ (17  occupations)  '  . 

Advertising  R§p 
An  im^l  Con  s  e r va4ri on  i §  t 
Biological  Parke 
.  Technologist  . 
, Builder 

Cardiovascular  Tech 

, ^Clothes  Buyer 
Dean  of  Girls 
Envlronment'ai^ngineer 
Foreign  Traae  Specialist 

.Horticulturist  ' 
Land  Developer 
Ornamental,  Horticulturist 
Parole  Officer*        ^       '  * 
Producer  o'f  Concerts 
•  Retail'  Merchandising-Buyer 
Teacher*,  Drama 


.  "  ^  f 


Too  Vague  *to  Classify 

(28  responses)  * 

*  Animal,  Science 
Aviation 
B6s3  .  v 

Business   il)  *  '  ^ 
Business,  or  Helping 

ReTation  Field 
Coifimunication*  (2) 
Conservatioji,  working' 

with  animals 
Criminology^ 
Edacajtioji 

Helping  Profession 
Marketing  * 
,  Medical* 
Phy^ical/tducation 
Plant  Man 

Social,  maybe  health- 
related  field  * 

Working  with  small 
children  ' 

Writer 

Undecided 

(Blank)  (5) 


/ 
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,       TaM'e  S3  (continued)" 


'in  SIGI^  '  ' 

Teacher,  English  (3)    ^  ^    .  / 

Teacher,  Physical  Eduation 
Tyjpist  (2)  • 

X-Ray  Technologist:  •    '       '  ** 


a 


If  the  occupational  title  used  By  the  student  was  'different  from  that  used 
♦^y  §IGI  for  the  same  occupation,  the  SIGI  titl^^app^ars  on  this  table,  e.g^, 
"Fashion  Designer!'  is' listed  as  "Clothing  De^signer, Airline  Pilot"  as  \ 
■    ;'Btlot,'\etc.       '     ^  •  "         "  .  ?L       '    ^    "  ^    ^  \ 

;  '  ■      '  '  ^  .  ^ 

^     If  an  .o.oqipation  was  ^designated  more  than  once,  the  number  in  parentheses 

»\  showsv  how  often  it  was  M^signated ,         ♦        .       '  * 


/> 
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Table  S4  .  ,  ^ 

Responses  to  Questions  42-45  of  SIGI  Evaluation    '   •  «  . 
Questionnaire  ,for  -Controls 

(Unljess  otherwise  noted,  all  figures  except  n's  are  pereent,)     '  ^ 


•  .    -  •  .      .      .   •  V- 

42.  Are*xou  aware  that  there  is  a  computerized  guidance  .system  (SIGI)  on  calmpus?  ^  ^ 
\  .  /         ;    J.^  7  (1)  Yes    i^;(2)  C  ,  ^ 

43.  ;  If  yes,  vhat  iKypuf  impression  of  SIGI? 
'         (1).  FavojF**^      .  ^  -      ^  ^      .  * 

t2'i 'Neither  favorable  nor  unfavorable       '    '  ^ 
(3)  Unfavorable^     tf         .  ' 
•  (4)  No  impression 


44..   How  did  you  learn  about  SIGIi^^  «  /  ^  a-* 
^.(1)  Ftlfinds 
•    ^6  (2) ^Counselor..  « 

/   (3)  Posters,  Brochures  \  - 
•    7*    (4)  N^wspapef  *  x 

(5>  Other  (please  explain:  ^>^V^ 


> 


^5.    ;Do  you  want  to  use  SIGI?   ^       ^  7  ^  ^    ^     ^9'(1)  Yes     /    (2)  No 

,     If  yes,  when?  "      '     .  * 


C 


If  no,  why  not? 


PLEASE  RETURN  THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  ETS  IN  THE  ENVELOPE  PROVIDED. 


THANK  YOU  liDR  YOUR  Cf)0PER.\TI0t3. 

0 


0 
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Table  S4A 


c 


Control  Stydents'  Responses 'to  Open-Ended  Items 
on  the  Questionnaire 


Question  //38  {Other  Reasons  for  Seeing  a  Counsglor') 


College  selections.    '         •  \ 
Information  on  higher  institutioris . 
Possibility  of 'early  ^try*  ' 
Whether  or  not  to  stay  in  school, 
CLEP  ahd  university  entrance. 


Question  //44  (Other.  Ways  oiLearning  About  SIGI) 

•        'instiTuctoT — teacher..  (Mentioned  b);,  3  students',) 
Sherry  Bqoknvan  knows  my  father  and  she  suggested 
,that"  I  try  it.  '  - 

*  My 'BElop- .qI^ss,  (Mentioned       A  students.)', 
VA  coujiselor,  -j*  '  -^^ 

My  son .  .         >  " 


•Some  o*f  the  res^'nses  have  b^en  slightly  edited. 
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^  Table  S5 

Responses  to  Questions  42-88  of  SIGI  Evaluation  ^ 
Questionnaire  for  Exp^erimentals/ 


(Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  numbers  except  n.'s  are  p^f^ccent.) 


EVALUATION  OF  SJGI 


Circle  the  grade  that  you  would  give  SIGI  -on  each  of  the  following^ 


How  Interesting  was  SIGI  to  you?          ~  S"*^ 

3? 

1 

r 

42. 

A. 

B, 

c, 

D  /  or 

F 

43. 

•How  clear  was  SIGI  in  giving  inforroati'dn?  -t^  ~' ^  ^ 

A\ 

h. 

D,  or 

F 

O 

'44. 

Overall,  how  good  is  SIGI?     'T^-S'i-  » 

A, 

B, 

c. 

,  t 

D,  or 

F 

rf 

/ 

/ 

C 

j  Circle  the  grade  that  shows  how  useful  SI^I  was  in  each  of  the  following 

A5. 


46. 
47. 

48. 
>49. 

51. 

53. 

55 


Helping  you  decide  which  occupation  to  prepare  for,  ">u  ^lK3 

Helping  you  become  more  aware  of  your  vafues.    'x-*  ^S' 

Showing  you  the  relationship  between  values  and  career 
decisions.        -rt-  f'j^- 

Helping  yqu  find  out  which  occupations  might  .fit  your  values. 

Helping  you  f,et  information  about:  occupations. ]^ ^ 

Helping  you  understand  grade  predictions  expressed  in  - 
probabilities^    '      .  -t^  =•  57 

Helping  you  estimate  payabilities  of  success,  in  one  or 
moj^e  programs.  -rt*  =.  f^y- 

Giving  information  about  programs *of  study  at  your  school. 

Helping  y<5u  plan  a  program  appropriate  for  an  occupation^ 
^ou  are  considering*  ^  ^3 

Helping  you  learn  how  to  make  career  decisions*  ^  ^^3^  j 

.Wliirt^role  has  SIGI  played  iii^your  occupational"  choice? 
-         (1)  SIGI  helped  me  to  choose  'an  occupation. 

^^(2)  SIGI  tielped  cDnf  inn  the  choice  I  had  already  made. 
37  (3)  SIGI  suggested 'Other  things  which  I  am  considering. 
3  (4)  SIGI  provided  little  or  no  help.  *  " 

S 


% 

A3 

c. 

or 

p 

A, 

B. 

c, 

/ 

D,  or 

p 

if 
A, 

B, 

// 
c, 

Oj 

D,  or 

O  ^ 
F  ^ 

A' 

A, 

X 

c. 

D,  or 

y 
-P 

jj 

B, 

A/) 

c, 

D,  or 
/ 

F 

31 
A, 

3^ 
B, 

c. 

dp 

or 

a 

F  , 

^l 

B, 

a/ 
c, 

D,  .or 

F 

A, 

B, 

D,  or 

r 

F 

A, 

B, 

c, 

jr 

D,  or 

P 

A, 

B, 

'i9 

c, 

Or 

r 
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Table  S5  (continued) 


r 


To. get  help  with  occupational  and  educational  decisions,  you  can  go  to  SIGI  and  to  a 
counselor.  /For  each  of  the  followlng^X  56-63 ) ,  put  a  check  under  the  heading  which, 
in  your  ^opinion,  represents  the  best  source  of  help.      *  '  


SIGI  - 
Alone 

Counselor 
Alone 

// 

Counselor 

ji  y 

7 

L  3 

■  /-^ 

i" 

s  / 

/3 

£± 

56.  Plan  program  of,  study  T^p  ^ 

57 .  Get  infonnatlon  about  occupaJt^^ 

58.  Confirm  an  occupational  cho^c^  -^"^ 3  \ 

59.  Find  occupations  that  *£lt  valj^s^  ^:^7^« 

60.  Find  out  about  financial  aid s»  7  ^ 

61.  Make  values  more  dear  ^v^  xly^ 

62.  Resolve  conflicts  about  occupational  choice 

63.  Est  lunate  chances  of  success  in  a  program 

64*    Hrve  you  scheduled  or  do  yoil  plan  to  schedule  an  apjiolntment  with  a  counselor 

as  aVesult  of  using  SIGI?  ^23^^  =  ^  U)  Yes   S^^  (2)  No 

S5.     15  yes,  what  was^^or  will  be  the  purpose  of**thls  visit?-   Check  all  the  topples  you 

discussed  or  plan  to  discuss.  „  ^ /^^U-  " 

>     4  (1)  Your  values  ^  ^  •  •  v 

/  &  (2)  Occupational  choice  ♦ 

/  3  (3)  Occupational  information  .  •     '  . 

(4)  Curriculum  choice 

(5)  Course  selection  ,  - 

(6)  Chances  for  success 

^  (p  Program  approval  ^ 

^  (8)  Family  pressures  ^      ^  *  * 

6   (9), Financial  aid 
(10)  SIGI  print-outs 

"TTCll)  Other  (please  explain:  '  '   

66.  In  using  SIGI,  did  the  occupations  of  interest  to  you  show  ^  on  fhe  list  determined 
*  by  your  values?  f*.   -72^^^^ I  77'(1)  Yes    JIB  (2)  No 

«  "-^  .  ' 

67.  Were  there  any  occupations  missing  from  SIGI  that  you  were  interested  in? 

^  •  ^   (1)  Yes   (2)  No 


If  y^.,  -name  them: 


^68.    Coippared  to  otiier  kinds  of  occupational  Information^  how  would  you  rate  the  occu- 

patlonail  information  presented  in  SIGI?    22^^  ^  '  k 

^     ^  (1)  Better^      ^    ^  v  .  ^ 

/^-^  About  the  same 

C\  (3)  Worse  '    '  -  *  ^ 

69.    SlGI  h^s  28  questions  you  .con  ask  about  occupations.    Are  there  other  questions^ 
'      about  occupations  that  you  wish  had  teen  in  SIG^^  (D  Yes  ^/p) 

^  If  yes,  what  question (s)  would  you  add  to  the  SIGI  list? 


Table  S5  (continued) 

70 ♦    How  would  you  rate  SIGI's  writing  style  and  vocabulary? =<P2^  ^ 
O    tl)  Too  difficult  . 

(2 J  Just  right  .  -  .  ^ 

(3)  Too  sinplc  *  » 

■\      «                     ,   •                    ,  -   ,  •( 
71*    Did  you  find  sexual,  racial,  or  other 'bias  in  SIGI?  71"^   (1)  Yes    9^  (2)  No 

If  yes,  piyc  examples:  ^ 


w 

\  

;        •       ■  • 

• 

-                 ■  ■  ■ 

72, 


Below  is  a  list  of  probleins  that  may  have  occurred  in  using  SIGI.    Check  any 
that*  yo'u  experienced:  ^  7 ^  *  ' 

^  y^(l)  I  did  not  understand  some  of  the  directions. 

/ ^  (2)  The  writing  on  the  screen  strained  my  eyes.  •      ^  ' 

t(3)  I  had  to  wait  too  long  for  an  appointment  to  use  SIGI.  ^ 
(4)  There  was  too  much  reading.  ,  ^  . 

(5)  I  felt  rushed  While  using  SIGI.  ' 
/ /  (6)  The  computer  broke  down  while  I  was  using  SIGI.  •*  •  ^' 

j/-  (7)  The  writing  on  the  s.creen  was  jumbled. 

(8)  I  wanted  to  sign  off  SIGI,  but  couldn't. 

(9)  0^:be/  (please  explain:   .   ^  ) 


73.   Hov7  pften  did  you  request  a  print-out  on  SIGI?  *?^  -^S^S 
♦    ^3  (1)  Frequently 

'  (2)  Sometimes  *  "  '  ^ 

O  (3)  Once  or  twice 
O  (4)  Never 

7^^   After  using  the  computer,  did  you  do  anything  to  get.  mo^e  infotm^tion  on  your  own? 
\  (1)  Yes  3S^{1)  No 

75*    If  yes,  what  did  you  do?  "Tz^ 

(1)  Read  V  '       .  ^  ^ 

§7  '(2)  Spoke  to  people  in  the  occupation 

(3)  Used  a\idiovisual  material  '  ^ 

(4)  Other  (pl^a^^  explain:   \  J  \   ) 


7^»   How  much  time  dl d^  you  spend  dn  SIGI? 

Jj^  (I)         r>onrs   '  .  ,  . 

^""(2)'  2-4  hours 
.,.^£jj^3)  4-G  houx^s  or  more 

77.  Did  you  go  all  the  way  through  SIGI  (including  the  Stfategy  $ection)?  /^  ^ 

78.  Over  how  many  sessions  did  you  use  S^IGI?" 
s3^(l)  One 

JV(2)  Two  *  .  ^ 

-  Z^X3)  Three  or  more  ^  * 

79.  Do  you  think  you  would  profit  from  further  use  of  SIGI?  Yes  "^7(2) 

/      .  -^-^5' 

80.  If  vesr  hov  many  additional  sessions  would  you  like?  -yu  sr  ^4? 
^^(U  One  . 

^(2)  Two  ,  •  ■     ...  • 

/  SXV)  Three  or  more  •  '  'I 

'  *  ♦  '  '  ' 


No 
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Table  S5  (continued)^  ,         -  - 

• 

81.  Which  sections  would  you  use  m^wt?  2^        /  ^ 

/£(!)  Values  '  .  »  '        *  ' 

77(2)  ),ocaie  .  .  \  , 

AJ^{y)  Conpare  *k  .      *      .  * 

/^(4)  Bredlct'ioa  .  *  .  ^ 

7^(5)  Pl^lnning  -  •  :  . 

^^(6)  Strategy 

82.  Is  there  anything  SIGI  didn't  cover*  that  you  would  like'  it  to^cover? 

f  (1)  Yes    ^  No^ 
"      If  yes,  please  explain:  ,         .       '    •  -      •  ^ 


83.    Is  there  any  area  you  wish  SIGI  had  covered  more  fully^  .       4£:^(1)  Yes     '/j)  (2)  ^^o 
"If  yes,  please  explain:  *'         '  '  '  »  1 


84.    Wlmt  did  you  like  best  about  SiGI?     (check  one  ^nly)  -y^      ^  j  s^rf 
^/  (1)  Learning  about  my  values  , 
;  ,^(2)  Finding'  occupations'that  fit  my  values 

c^^(3)  Getting-  occupational  information 

,              Getting  grade  predictions  ^» 

/ ^  (3)  Lea^ing^what  courses  to  take  to  prepare  for  an  occupation 
<6)  Learning  a  strategy  for  making  decisions 
(7)  Learning  how  values  affect  decisions 

"  (8)  Other  (please  explain:    '       ^  \   ^  ) 

85«     What' you  did  on  SIGI  was  completely  private.    How  important  is  this  fact  to  you?  ^ 
0  *  '       ^  1  2 


^- — h- 

H- 

privacy  ^ 

— 1— 

8 

— h- 



^     ^  very 

Important 


difference  .  »  ^  \. 

86.    Have  you  advised  friends  at  your  college  to  use  SI^^.^     '  ^>f^(l/Yes   J?  ^(2)  No 


87.    If  yes,  how  many?  -n-  -r-« 

^(1)  1-2  —  "'^^ 
^2)  3>5 

^(3)  6  or  more  .  ^ 


88.  Is^there  anything  else  you  would  Tik^.to  tell  us  that  wou^  help- us  improve  SICI? 
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Table  'S6 

Experimental  Students'  Responses  to  Open-Ende^^jt^t^ms 
on  the  Questionnaire  *  * 


Question  //65  (Purpose  Qf  Appointment  with  Counselor)  - 


To  see  if  I  Hn  change  from  clerical  to  pi^actical  nursing. 

Discuss  experience.         .  ,\  ^  ^ 

Suggestion^  about  schools., 

Val,ues  on  working.  '  ^  ^      .  '  " 

Kelp  in  decision'.] 


Question  //67  (Occupations  of  Interest  Missing  front"  SIGI) 

Coiraniinity  mental  health  workers — paraprof  essionals  ,  i.e.,  rehabili- 
tation technicians,  cottage  parents,  special  education  aides. 

Occupations ^wpr king  directly  with  animals. 
•    Military  Officer. 

Combinations , of  'two  majors  (business  and  language)  where  and  what 
to  do  to  get  the  he^t  opportunities.  -  ..^^^ 

Iti  the  field  of  agi>iculture-rela^te^  occupations.  ^ 

Soil  Conservaf ion.  • 

Underwater  welding.  ,  •  . 

,  Geo^aphy  • 

Legal *aid,  *  ^ 

Psychiatric  nurse  clinician.  -         ^      .  ' 

-    FBI  or  CIA  Agenr.  *  .  ^ 

Astronomer      .  ^  .  V  \ 

Diplomat. 

Journalism — broad^asrting  combination.  ^ 
EEG  Technologic^  "    .  ' 

Public  Relations — broadcasting.  >  . 

Horticulture — ornamental.  .  ^  . 

Travel. Business .    .     ,  ,    ^  -  I  _ 

Motor cyple  Mechanic.  ,  ) 

.  '   ;  ^  Playwrlting.         ^  •  ^  (  * 

Art  Historian-.  -  '| 

Set  Designer..  ^     .   ^  •      ^  -  # 

Free-lance  Writfer.   »         .  , 

Question  #69  (Additional  Questions  Students  Would  Like  to  Ask) 

In  what  sections  of  the  country  are  jobs  to  be  found  (i.e..  New 
^'    'England,  Sbutheast*^  'et;c.)?     '  •     ^  . 

.What  •19' the  future  outlook  for^a  10«-year  prediction? 
Specific  information  about  job  opportunities  and  firms.'  . 

Question  //71  (Examples*  of  Bias  in  SIGL  •  . 

Value  judgment  in  -presenting  jobs  from  the  imaginary  placement  center. 
'As,  a  yhite  male,  I  wasn'^t  looking  JEor,^  nor  was  I  sensitive  to  any  bias. 
I'm  white,  middle-class*  college-educated,  blond,  blue-eyed,  and 
American.  '  . 
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'Table  S6  (conjinued) 


Question  //72  (Other  Problems  in  Using  SJ 

Many. things  required  ''^print" — wjiich  I  didn't  wa^C^  It  caused  a  d^lay^ 
for  me  time-wise.  (Mentioned  by  3  students.) 

No  erase  possible.  ^    ^  .  \ 

,  When  you  have  the  opportunity  to. go. back,  it  makes  you  wait  for 
printouts  which  you  already  have,.    Frustrating.    Waste  of  time  and  paper* 
Slow  printout.  XMentibned  by  2  students.) 
.  Getting,  the  answer  of  "illegal  response."  ^  ,  - 

I  had  to^  take  more  printouts  than  I  wanted •  (Mentioned 'by  3  students.) 
SIGI  should',not,  be  done  in  one- sitting. 
Cbuldn''t  go  back  at  time  I  desired iit.  \ 
Writing  on  the  screen  etrained  my  eyes* 
Printout  had  almost  faded  into -oblivion.. .  .'p6or  copies. 
■  Had  to  listen  to  a  long  explanatiion  becaj^se  I  pushed  the  wrong  button.' 

Question  //75  (Other  Steps  Taken  to,  Cet  More  Information  After  Using  SIGI) 

Went  back  to  work.  , 
Planned.  *  ' 

i  Thought. 

Talked  with  parents.  -    ,     ,  '       '     ^  ' 

Counselor.        .        '  «r  '  -     *^  . 

Wrote  off  for  addlttional  information.  (Mentioned  by  3-  students.) 
Took  two  more  tests.        ^  *  <  - 

*Che6ked  oh  probable  couraeS  of  act^ion.*' 


Question  //82  (Additional  Topics  SIGI  Could  Have  Covered)  b 


iiga  .lai 
)OTses 


^     Combination  of  two  majors — business  and  f or eigja  .languages 
Yes,  more  questions  dn  prediction. 
More  extensive  planning  of  upper  division  co 

More  precise  information  a$^ to  where  are  the  jobs  available — 
states  and  cities.  ^  ^  *  - 

The'  bad.  points  in  teaching  elementary  sdiojol. 
A  list  of  the  counselors,  at  this  college*- 
Gene*rai  lif^e  style  influences.  , 
More  details  about 'colleges.  '        *  ' 

Que8tlx)n  //83  (Areas  that  Should  Have  Been  Covered  More  Fully) 

*      Professional  responsibilities  and/or  psychological  strain  involved 
in  the  helping  prQfessipns.    .Difficult  to-  leave  "sickness"  at  work,. 
/THusy  abili^  to  use  leisure  well'  is^affecte^.         >  —  ^/"'^ 

'    J^ore  Agricultural  fields.  ,  -    ,     •  ;    <       -  * 

"  \  The  full  4-year  program  of  study/ 

^  locate: 


VALUES.  .  •        '       '  ..^  ^ 

Job  descriptions*  (Mentioned  by  2  students.)'   ^      ^  * 
.  Planfiing-^-course  requirements.  (Mentioned  by  3. students.) 

Pirediction — course  description.     (Mentioned  by  4  students.) 
'  DutieS'  th^t  go  with  occupations. 
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Table  S6  (continued) 

I 


Question  //83  (continued)  ^ 

-    Sokrces  of  further  infotmation  •on  occupations.  •  ^ 

Jo^availabiliuy  around  the  nation,  statistics  in  national  areas. 
A  list  of  occupations. 
^    Values:    Physical  environment  and  cust^omary  clothing  attire  for 
.occupation  selections. 
Colle'ges.. 


Question  '//SA  (Other  Things  Liked  Best  About  SIGI) 


None  mentioned. 

1^ 


a  „  J 


Some  of  the  responses  have  been  edited  slightly. 

In  spme  cases  students  suggested  occupations  or  innovations  already 
in  SIGI. 
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*  ^       ^     ^  Table  S7  ,^ 

Suggestions  for  Improvements  in  SIGI  Given ^by 
Experimentals 'iti  Response  to  Quegjzion  W/88 


SIGI  is  a  gJfeat  thing,  make  it  available  to  as  many  people  aS  possible. 

The  values  g^mes  made  you  chQose  between  two  values — sbmetime^s  a  third 
value  gets  in  jthe  way  and  thea  th:H' computer  informs  you  that  your  decision 
does  not  agree  with  your  Values,  •  . 

Try  to  combine  majors  withmlnors  (two  majors  together). 

Include  the  fliture  outlook  (lU  years)  ,\aE^d  the  full,  4-year  curriculum, 

l' feel  that  ttie  occupation  art  teacher  Had  ho  room  for  helping  people, 
I^  disagree,  I  *      •    ^  . 

I  didn't  like  having  to  print  some  things  and  not- being  able  to  print 
others,      ^       '       .  ' 

* 

SIGI  is  a  little  repetitious. 

Hard*  to  read  (on  my  eyes),  * 
^  The, course  descriptions  were' inadequate  in  my  opinion,  ^  X, 

I  really  couldn't  say  much  to  improve  it.  ^  ^ 


r 


Except  for  [duties  that  go  with  occupations^ ,  I  feel  SIGI  is  perfect 
for  anyone  who  wishes  to  know  more  about  himself,  as  well'       making  career 
decisions,  whether  a  person  intends  to  heed  the  advice  or  liot,     I  profited 
and  really  enjoyed  myself.  ^  n 

I*think  if  is  great.    Thank  you, 

Ekcellentl 

A  real  good  service  with  a  lot  of*  p(?tentjlal  in  helping  pepple*  to  find 
their  nichje  in  life.-  '  \, 

•  * 

^  '  Bigger  or  better  occupational  choices, 

^Ejcplain  some  ofa^^he  bad  points  about  the  occupation. 
Very  good,  '  '  , 

If  the  printouts  could  be  quicker,  or  at  lea'st  revised  so  that  you  don't 
get  a  printout  over  again.     It  made  me  restless — more  anxious  to  have  my 
specific  question  answered--also  I  becaae  more  careless,, 

Thank 'SIGI  very  much/    *  ^  ' 

\  ,         .  -         '  .  •  '     ,     '  '  '  ^ 

I  enjoyed  it  immensely  and  recommend  it  hig^J 
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'   Table  S1  (continued) 


Information  for  pe$>ple  already  employed — to  help  us  to  decide  whether 
it  would  be  advisable  to  plan  a  change.    Perhaps  comparison  of  State  of 
Florida  positions  with  business  positions. 

Is  there  any. way  to  print  onlyd  portion  of  a  screen?    Sometimes  I  • 
received  the  same  thing  tvcice  in  order  "to  get  .a  second  item. 

^        I  like  it  very^much.  •  \* 

« 

.  Too*  many  instructions 'repeated.  Also,  if  you  had  to  i?epeat  a  section^ 
you  still  got  "pririy^ti.     That  took  too'^much  time. 


Some  of  the  responses  have  been  edited  slightly. 


/  ^ 
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Table  S8:    SIGI  EVALUAT  I  as.  QUESTIONNAIRE 
FDR  COUNSELORS 


BAaCGROUND.  INFORMATION 

1.    What  percent  of  your  tltae  do  you  spend  In 
career  counseling  (as  opposed  to  personal 
•  counaelingr  academic  advisement,  etc.)? 
(1)  None 
a^il)  2$X  or  less 
TT^O)  25-502 
O  (4)  50-752 
0  (5)  75-1002 

l\    On  the  average,  how  many  student^s  do  ypu 
see  each  week  for  career  counseling?  [ 
^ (1)  None      '       .       "  0 
o2J  (2)  1-5 
(3)  5-10 
"^(A)  10-20 
"^(5)  20  or  oore  f 


.    Hov  long  are  ttost  sytsalons  for  career 

^(1)  less  that  io.ttinutes 
'         (2)  30  minute^  to  an  hour 
g  O)  one  to  two  hours 


unseliug? 


J 


Please  indicate  nhether  you  agree  or  di&agree  \dtb  each  of  the  folXovlng  atatements  about 
computer-based  ^Idance  systems.       *  *  ^  , 


[  ^1 

T 


Computer-based  guidance^  systeas  are  a  passing^fad. 

CoBputer-based  guidance  syatems  can  relieve  counselors 
of  many  routine  duties,  leaving  more  time  for  profes- 
sional counseling  activities* 


Agree 


Disagree ^     Not  su^e 


6^*    Conputtr-basaed  guidance  systems  are  a  potential  threat 
to  the  jobs  of  counselors.  ,^ 

s 

7.    I  vill  probably  never  make  much  use\of  computer-based 
guidance  systens       my  work  with  students*  ' 

fct^   Compute r-'based  guidance  systems  are  capable  of  helping 
•tudetvts  make  rational  career  decisions. 


^EXPERIENCE  WlTji  S1CI 

9«  Bava  you  attended  a  SI&I  Counatlora*  Workshop? 
10.    Bava  you  had  a  cliance  ,t6  use  SICI  yourself?  ^ 


O 
d 


/ 


^  (1)  Tea 
7  q)  Tea  ^ 


11.    If  so,  which  of  the  SiGl  subsystems  have  you  been  through? 

,  Once  )fore  -than  once. 

j(l)  VAI.UES  y  » 

(3)  COS^XRE^  ZIl  ^ 
(A)  PREOICriON  '  J 

,     (5)  PLANNING 

(6)  STRATEGY  "3^  "IT 


C 
« 

/ 


'  (2}  No 
•i^    (2)  No' 


i  * 


Copyright  (C)  1975,  by  Educational  Testing  Service.    All  rights  reserved*,^ 
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Table  S8  (continued) 


12.  Have  you  rcferrecT  students  to  SIGI? 
^  If  80,  how  many?  


•7    (1)  Yi«  ^OjJZ)  -No 


For  vhdt  reasons? 


13.  How  have  most  students  at  your  college  reacted  Co  SIGI?  '  ^ 

/  (1)  Favorably 
O  (2)  Unfavorably 
^  O  (3)  No  opportunity  to  observe 

14.  Have  ^^dents  come  to  you  with  their  SIGI  printouts?        J   <1)  Yes         -  ^  (2)/ho 
VbaC  prc^blems,  if  any,  have  you  had  in  helping  students  interpret  their  print outjs? 


er|c 


13.    Have  students  cqme  ^fyou  with  problems  related  to  use  of  the  SIGI  termln 

J_  a)  Yes      '    _^  1(2)  No 

If  so,  what  kinds  hi  problems  have  they  encountered?  


Prior  to  having  SIGI  at  your  college^  to  what  degree  was  each  of  ^he  foliwlng'  (Items  16- 
22)  8  problem  to  you  In  your  role  as  a  counselor?    •         ^  \    ,  * 


Major 
proDlem 

Minor 
problem 

•No 

problem 

Not  relevant 

CO  me 

16. 

Getting  students  Co  read  occupational 
information. 

3 

/ 

/  ^ 

17. 

Keeping  u{>-Co-daCe  on  occupational 
Information. 

J 

18. 

'  Identifying  »ource8  of  occupational 
information. 

/ 

1  ^ 

19. 

^  Finding  tine  to  see  all  t he/ stjt dents 
^J^pfwant  the  help  of  a  cdut«elor. 

■  7 

0 

0 

20. 

Identifying  students  who  need  help  x»C. 
with, their  educational  and  occupa-. 
Clonal  plans.  . 

J 

jt  \ 

21. 

Selecting  appropriate  programs  of 
study  for  students'  career  goals. 

A.  ' 

22. 

Other: 

'  / 

(         ~   ' — ^  

23.    Has  SIGI  had  an  impact  on  any  of  the  sbqve  problems-?  7  (D/  Tes  ^    W  No 


If  so,  w^lch  ones?    (Circle  responses.)    (16)    (17)    (18)  (19 
Please  explain:                                          -fj*^       ^   -  '  ^  Ji> 

1/  (20)    (21)  (i2) 

1     3       ^    '/  ^ 

— ^  2?A-      •  / 

./ 

•i 
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T^ble  S8  (continued) 


Have  you  noci^d  a  change  iiTanyr  of  the  followipg  (Iccas  24-27)  now  that  SIGI  is  available 
Co  scudenCs  acW)ur^^^ liege?  ^ 


24.  Number  of  scudeacs^you  are  able  to  see, 

25.  Amount  of  tim&  you  spend  doing  career 
counseling. 

216 •    Lehgth  of  career  counsej.ing  sessions, 

t 

27.  ^QitSality  of  group  discussions  about  values 
and  career  decisions. 


/ 
/ 

3 


No 

No  opportunity 

Decrease 

change  * 

to  observe 

0 

M  ■ 

\ 

^  0 

1 

0 

o 

0 

3  (2)  No 


Do  you  know  vhich  of  your  students  have  used  SICI  and  which  have  not? 
^  4^(1)  Yea 

If  so  \n  your  opinion  do  students  who  have  used  SIGI  rate  higher  than  ^students  who 
have  not  used  it  in  their  ability  to:  No  opportunity  - 


_  Yes 

(1)  express  clearly  the  satisfactions  they  want  fro© 
an  occupation? 

(2)  state  their  prlnary  odcupat  ionaU  choice?      ^  ^ 

(3)  mention  alternative  possibilities?  '-^ 
(A)  indicate^  sound  reasons*'for  their  preference?- 

(5)  ' show  thel^  are  well-inf  onned  about  their  first-   -  » 

choice  ojfcupation?'  .  «4*  ^        '  ^ 

(6)  decide  jftiaf  programs  of  study  are  suitable  for 

each  ocfcupation  bein^  considered?  '   

(7)  evaluatte  their  chances  of  success,  in  programs 
being  cdnsidered?  ' 

( 


Ko 


6\. 
/ 

/ 

0 


Co  observe 

O 

c 
o 

o 


29.    How  do  you  think  students  should  gain  accesa  to  SICI7    (Check  one  or  more.)         ^  . 
j/il)  Terminals  should  be  available  to  students  on  a  first-come,  first-serve* 
basis,  and  follow-up  sessions  ^ith  counselors  should  be  optional* 
^(2)  Students  should  be  required  during  their  first  year  of  college  to  use  SIGI 
~'     And  schedule  a  follow-up  session  with  a  counselor*             '  ^ 
J  (3)  Counselors  should  refer  students  to  SIGI  and  require  a  f oUoi^-up-session 
^        afterward.             »                <  ^ 
^    (A)  siai  should  be  used  as  part  of  a  career  guidance  unit  in  a  cXassroom  course, 
]2Z<5)  Other:  ^  \  «  £^_I  


SDGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  *  ^ 

30,    Wh*t  occupations  do  students  frequently  ask  about  that  are  ^saing  ^rcm  SICI7 


3X.    Are  there  other  additional  occupations  that  you  would  like  to  see  Included  in  SIGI? 
^  J  ^  (1)  Yes  /  W  No 


If  so,  .please  list^them: 


32.    Are  SIGI's  writing  style  and^vocabuUry Appropriate  for  your  atudentsT  ^ 

C>  _W  Yes  /    U)  No 


If  not,  what  changes  would  you  suggest?^ 
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*  Table  S8  (continued)  ^     ,  ' 

33-  llow  doea  Che  occupadonal  infomacloo  in  SIGX  coapare  to  other  sources,  available  Co 
•tu^ents  ac  your  college? 
(1)  Bct:er 

/    <2)  About  the  sAae  •  •  ^ 

p  (3)  Worse  .  y 

34.  Did  youVind  any 'sexual,  racial,  or  other  bias^  in  Sfljl?     O    (1)  Yes  7  (2)  No 

If  so,  give  examples:  ^   *  


35.  Wt^at  suggestions  do^you  have  for  improving  SIGI,  the  Handbook  for  Co'unsel'ors,  or  the 
Counselors*  Workahop^t?   '  


OPTIONA^^  INFORMATION      '        '      ,  '  "  ^ 

Members  of  the  .SIGI  research  staff  are- especiaXl^^nterested  Ih  hearing  about  any- — ^ 
personal  expariences  which  you  or  your  colleagues  may  have  had  in  working  with  SIGI,  Please 
use  the  space  below  Xo  record  any  observations,  amusing  anecdotes,  students*  conraents,  etc., 
which  you  would  like  to  share  with  us.  ^ 


> 


Haae: 


;  [  ^College ;   

PLEASE  RETURN  YOUR  QUESTIONNAIRE  INITHE  DWELOPE  PROVIDED 
THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION 


-326-     '      .  ■ 
Table  S9  ^ 

Counselors'  Responses  to  Op en^ Ended  It etas 
on  the /Counselors '  Questionnaire 


Question  12  (Reasons  for y^ef erring  Students  to  SIGI) 

•Validation  of  some  directions  already  dlscuss.ed  v^lth  student* 
■  I  require  my\tudents  In' Behavioral  Science 'to  go  throu'^h  SIGI 
•--as,  part  f '^qulrement ''f or  the  course.  *  ^ 

Svpudents  are  referred  as  part  of  an  oh^-golng  process  In  self- 
assessment-*-sjtudent  choice  of  alternatives.  -      .  * 

Career  choices  (2  responses) .  \  ^  ^  ' 

Value  clarification  as  part  of  ccmlrse  BE  100. 

Question  14  (Problems  Associated  with-  Printouts)  *  ' 

None^4^  responses)  . 

Some  -^udents  are  Incapable  of  succ^sfully  completing  the 
preparation  re^lulred  for  certain  majors.  ^  '  • 

There  seems  to  be  a  -need  for  experienced  SIGI  people^  tt)  Inter-  • 
pret  data.  ^  *  ' 

Question  15  (Prbbl^s  Associated  with  the  Terminals) 

,HiJLs  Is  *taken  care  of  by  assisting  personnel., 

Question  22  (Other  Problems  Associated  with  Career  Counseling)  i 

Career  Counseling  was  verjr  jnlnimal  h^ge^^ 

Qgfestlon  23  ^(Impact  of  SIGI  on  Counseling  Problems) 

The  students  a^t  feast  have  one  plape  to  go — a  central^pcatlon—; 
-  for  a  source  of  help.  ,  ^     '  - 

*SIGI  is  centrally  located  for  all  students.      *     *  ' 
Program  of  value/goal  clarification  Is  valuable.  ^ 
SIGI  Is, something  the. students  can  relate *to  that  Is  objective  . 
and  reasonable.  .  '  -  ^ 

Question  29,  Item  5  (Other  Ways  of  Malclng  S-IGI  Available  to  Students)  . 

Terminal  located  In  major  ffeeder  school.  /  '^"v>y 

Use  of  SIGI  as  part  of  our  alternative  student'  list  In  self-^  '  ^^r^ 
evaluation  and  assessment.     '  -  f  .        .  >  (\\ 

Question  30  (Occupations  Suggested  by  Students  for  Addition  to  SXGI) 
Vocational-Technical. 
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Table  S9  (continued) 


Question  31  (Occupations  Suggested  by  Counselors  for  Addition  to  SIGI) 

Food  Service,  Child  Care./  ,      .  ..."  ; 

Question  32  (Suggested  Changes  in  Writing  Style)  i  ' 

International  students  hatve.. trouble  with  some  idioms.       *  T 

Question  34^ "(Examples  of.BjLas^ln  SIGI) 

^  ...         .  •  ^      '  — 

•  No  responses*'         4  ^     •  ^  « 

.    '  '      '  S> 

Question  35 . (Suggestions  for  Improvement).     ^0  ^  - 

>   Mor§  time  explaining  results  thoroughly  as  soon  as  printout  is 

given  ♦  -  . 

~  .       *        •        .  i 

«    .  •  \ 

Optional  Itifofmation  «  ' 

I  am  very  impressed  with  SIGI,     Since  I  require  my  students  to  use  SIGI  , 
it  has  aided  to  my  classroom  discussion  on  values  and  has  encouraged  students 
to  come  in  for  personal,  counseling.    Many  times  vocational  problems  turn  into 
personal  problems.     In  counseling  I  have  a  hard  time  separating  personal,  voca- 
tional, occupational,  etc.     I  can  only  speak  in  high  regards  for  SIGI  and^  how 
it  ha?Hielped  me  in  my  worJi^.     I  feel  it  is  one  of  the  biggest  advances  in 
counseling  that  I  have  experienced  in  20  years,        '         •  ^     '  ^ 

I  am  director/counselor  of  a^grotip  of  11th  and  12th  grade  hi^gh  school 
students  hete  at  the  college  iil  a^'Vocationai/technical  situation  involving  * 
b'oth  vbcational  and  academic  courses.    We  have  set  up  a  program  of  performance 
.objectives  from  which  ^he  students  might  choose  their  own  program  of  objectives 
Completing  SIGI  is  onfe  of  those  objectives.     The  ^^tude'nts  who  have  experienced 
^SIGI  have  been  enthusiastic , in  their  "response  to  the  prpgram.    More  students 
have  been  choosing  this , alternative  to  self-exploration,  -  '    ■  >^ 


Some  of  the*  responses  haye,  U.een  edited  slightly. 
Some  ccupations  in  these  fields  are  already  in  SIGI. 
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Table  SIO 


Break.d(^n  of  Sample  by  Age,  Sex,  and  Enrollment  Status 


Factor 


Agel 

^ , la  oy  under 
1-9\21 
22-24 

25  'and  over 


32.2 
25.8 
14.5 
27.5 


)  Sex 
•  Male 
Female 


42.2 
57.8 


Enrollment  status 

About  to  enter  '10.5 

1st  semester  or  quarter  46.5 

Completed  1  or  more  semesters  '  27.3 

Other             '  15.5 
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^  .  •    Table  Sll 


Initial 'Status  with  Respect  to  *Careei^.Decisions 


VMJ^  ^  T  'Tis^  (       L'-'.    )■               '  - 

•    .  I   ^f,CW    .r.'T    I    '..yiM.           -         •  .  1:2- 

beNf.K^C    i''!"..*   CF  ^-Hi  {    I        JT.,  ?Z2 

WOULD  KNOW  IF  I  SAW  IT.  ,  ^1 

♦  * 

1  r.fu  ui;:T     occuP/»TinN5.'t     A  ir 

1    f.^.   ?"«C  (C"f-^T  TUNS  *rp\T   F  IT  *■     -  li.A 

:  ".T   \  |;':  _T     V    FIT   "Y  V/Li.  :       .  :i 

J      -.  ')   l.r  T     C  F  J'  FC.f    T               .  .  :■  •. 

3'>Ff.  ICTI?!";   iTArt'?'(N=    46G    )  rr.t.:= 

1  .   

P  =  F*^CT»  f.R^'DF      IN           P  r,w!-h\;.,-  *    '  1^6 

f  r-ijicT     ■ '[  r     iri  ^  ■      p.  ;  -r.  '• 

.  '^'t  K  *L    !'■        '"F  f.Y    t  t  ''Jit* ,  . 
I   C.-r.  'T   P    .  :  I?T  ''^  Y   f  f.Au,  .  • 


*  I 


J 
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Table  S12 . 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  the  10  SlGI  Values 


a  b 
Unrestricted  Restricted. 


Value 


Income 
Prestige  • 
Independence 
*^elping  Others 
Security 
Variety 
Leadership 
Interest  Field 
Leisure 
Edrly  Entry 


S.D. 

X 

•5.62 

.1.71  - 

5.16 

* 

1.67 

4.43 

2 . 05 

3.07 

1.66 

5.39 

1.77 

4.46 

1.63  ,  " 

5.28  ' 

2.25  • 

4.21 

2.32 

6.07 

1.87' 

4.69 

2.40 

5.08 

1.99  ■ 

3.77 

1.80       .  ' 

4.30 

2.12 

3..16 

1.80 

6.'07 

1.75 

5.40 

1.75      -  . 

4,.  26 

1.97 

3.57 

1.83 

3.47 

2.38 

'2.27 

1.98  ■ 

^Students  weighted  each  value  on  a  scale  ranging  from  0  (no  impor- 
tance) to  8  (maximum  importance),  with  no  restriction  on  the  magnitude 
of  the  sum  of  the  weights,  '  '     _  * 

Students  were  forced  to  adjust  their  value^ weights  to  sum^ to  exactly 
40  points'.' 
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Table  S13 


■  Frequency  with  Which  Each  •erf  the  Six 
Interest  Fields  Was  Selected 


Interest  Field  (N  =  694)' 


F^req 


Scientific 

Technological 

Administrative' 

Personal  Contact 

Verbal 

Aesthetic 


134 
■71 
118 
190 
117 
64 


19.31 

10.23 

17.00 

27.38 

16.86. 

"  9^22 


^The  ji  and  frequency  represent  the  numberof  times  fields  were 
selected..    Students,  may  choose  more  than  once.     -  . 
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Table  S14 


Frequency  with  Which  Values  Were  Used  for  Retrieval  In  Locate 


\  : 


^  ^LF  IMG    .1  .'^ 
\"  '  i  h  T  Y  6  ) 
INTE-ftFST  FIFLDt 


V,  J 


1 

' .  1 

1  •  I- 


The  _n  represents  the  total  number  of  selections,  not  the  number  of  students 
usi^ng  the  Locate  system. 
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Table  315 

to  — 

• 

'    .  Level  or  Category  of  Specification 

Used*  in  Locate 

LFCj   THa.v    -fjOCI  J^S  OK. 

•  r  T'-i/r 

ITS 

* 

1  •  7 
U.11  • 

\'  ' 

.  LFLi  ^    AVl^AGl    is  }1K, 
J      >  J    ».  •  r  •  ^  T 

."  /.L''.'' 
>  1 

1  >  • 

s. 

( i! 

I  ^Ki.:    >  Vf  ^  -^cE    I  :    U  . 

^;KL•^*TH,^    *V  1  P         n  I  UMT  .  / 
n    M  OUNT        -                   '  , 

t 

:  ;c 

\  7 

/  • 

* 

HeLFi^>ib   CThc^^r  SPEC  LEVhL-S   CN=   9d1  7 

t-'KEC  ""'i. 

> 

rC=^E   THAN   AVERAGE  Af-CUNT.  t 
fefJF-AT  A(«CUMT 

  3uV 

1 

78. ' 

f 

t  riPV  .  ML'"  iCf.        ^^ . 

AVERAee.  .-"OUNJ. 

f^TPF   THAN   AVfZRA-Gc  AHCUNT.. 

•Ct?E  a  A  MGUhiT  "                                   "  . 

cii'i 

.   ^ .1 '  "  • 

?a.2;1 

40.71   

• 

V>RIr:-TY   SPf-C   liVCLS   iH=  c-OV  ) 

/ft 

« 

CELCW   AVfo'Aer   IS  OK, 
AVERAGE  -  AKOUfif. 
■^MO.RE  THA.V  AVERAfiE  AHCUNT.,  •' 
•     f'^FAt   Ahri'.-JT"       ,  . 

281 

18! 

'2.42 

61.91 
20.1.'  ., 

4 

< 

o 

ERJC 

4 

llfV^.'lhl?    .SFrl   L'VLLS   (N=  lIv,  Y 
y        ■  _ 

GELdw^AVfcftAeE  .Ib-8K.                  '  . 
AVFftAGS  -A^CUNT.     -          ,  ^ 
h'HRt'  TH»X    'VERAGf-  ^VOUWl. 
P<?FA,T  A•^uU^'T 

1S1 

U.J 

3/1.32 
■  27.27 
23.4'1 
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Table  S15  (continued) 


TECKNCLCGI CaL • 
f  D^iINi;;TnATIVt» 
f  -'^^  .  C/.NTACT* 

L    » »^  "'i^T    I      cK  • 
I.  •  ^<    T^^ '  V      '  V  ^      Ma  ,T  * 
,  ^-^-z    ^    •  ^  L't.T 

«^*^rLY  Kr4  TRY    ^^i"  C  LLVFL  S  (N-    4\6  > 

(3 

.     Y  i  ,  -  '  - 

V  YE        C      Lt-Sb*  •  ^ 


•174 

I'u-; 
Fi-.r  r. 


1  •.? 

1  L^: 


1  7«i 

7.O.! 
1  2«4  - 

/ 1 , • , 

V  *  .  J 

1  ^  1 1 


"  ' .  I. 


■^4.1? 


•I 


> 


er|c 


/ 
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Table  SI  6 

\occi'Fn  ION  i>_iN  f'';cAj£(Novici.  inuiald 


ACIGR  hHL  ACl'U.SS. 
/OVLI.T  I  J  rJl.  t(  PYV.h;l  TLi<. 
A  I'l  COUbj    TveFR  10^  hOAl 
P  rCnUKT  AM  t 

/VliSiMlCS^TfCHMClAJ^V 

/inc^^OBiLC  rhCriAMC* 

Pi>OM')Cl^i>T  •  T^'CH.UCIANt 
L  3  T      I  S 1  - 

r''J.<^'liNqS.b  Kf^CHlNt   REPAIR  TLCM 
bi/ir*  CFFlCrf:. 
t  TCLl  f  f^- 

CO'MitJtCl  AL'  /r^T  liT.  -  * 
CJ_0THING  r£lf3.\:R. 
CH^  iti  C  A  L"-fc-J^  I  f.r£H» 

CIVLL  EKGINtERe 
r'"*''T..L  '  AS's  IST,^^'T 

rJE\*T..L  hYGIcMST 

,  t'  1  (-  T  I T  !  /  * 
CIPiifcL  SLC5-'AkIC 

icofi.j'.iif 

LI  f-Cl'UC/L  LMJlt.rER 

IJ.fErlNi^   T:-r.Y«lC  IAN 
LLFCT.U'NJCS  TICj/'lICl/N 
flKT  AR  T  UT/PRTvATE    aRT  IFACiif^R 
FU*a"f<AL  uIRFCTO.rt 
FLIGHT  r.«^GINLb'R 
ft  U<H1  ;.-TTr\:>A^4T 
f  TRt^Ti:  R  '  .  ,     •  .  ' 

GFObf^APflLk 
KOMt  F  CC.N(  MjbT 

hOTLL/*<0iri!  f^ANAG&R  ,       '  ^ 

r.'T  L'^UCi.^  OP    K-^u:VDfc  CORaI  CH 
INDUCT  R  l^L  Lf.G  lUtiR 
U'l'tibTR  lAL  l7.iFFIC    r.ANAGl  ^    ,  ' 
JNOHSTRIAL  DECIGNLk' 

SCUi\CF   LyM3  n  C.lnlCI^N 

L  -.BOK      t.AT  ign:> 


Tc  AChL  ;^ 


LPtClAL  T 


• 

4# 

- 

• 

^    (bU  ) 

* 

F  f £  0 

r  r<L  0 

0 

0«  00  , 

8 

C#  09, 

0 

Oi  JO 

1  6 

0 1 1  8 

♦  0 

1 .  r\f* 

U  .  I  i 

^L 

G»  1  6 

0 

I  ** J  .J 

2 

02 

0 

U.  03 

*  0 

('  »  00 

0#  ?9 

U  ' 

0 

Ct  00 

p  0 

L.  00 

4 

0»  05 

0 

0 « 0  ij 

6 

0.07 

0 

w  « u  J 

15 

P..,1  7 

3 

L  • 

0.50 

'5  r 

0.  ?6 

.  0 

(. ..  'U"' 

"  icr 

0.11 

3 

L   J  Ti 

0.  65 

5' 

CJ  .  7  ^ 

L 

0  •  0  "i: 

{i  *  0  n 

0.  0? 

Oe 

A 

0*05 

0 

Ij  0 

.0.01 

0 

15 

0.  15 

2 

0 .  ^) 

89  ' 

1,.  02 

1 1 

■  ^  1  •  ^' 

17 

Ce  19 

2 

C  t  (\ 

66 

0*7  5 

.  t.-15\ 

2 

U   C    U  4^ 

0.  27 

U 

U  »   'J  V* 

186 

2.1? 

^:  6 

*.      O  T 
J.  1  v  . 

0 

0.00 

n 

•11 

?2 

0.  1^7 

0 

^19 

r;c  2? 

1 

*  c  i  3 

t>? 

C  .  7J 

7 

1  »  \  i  'y 

12 

/O.  U 

.0 

Cf  00 

0 

0,  00 

t  n 

(.4  {>(}.  ' 

A6 

0.  53 

.  4 

U  t  "SO 

::9 

0  f  C  5 

3  ir 

V. 

0  c  0 

*  0 

0* ^ 

28 

0.3? 

0  - 

J*  y'j 

r6 

C.  JO 

0  ' 

0*00 

59 

0.67  , 

^  7 

1  <  0  5 

C .  22 

*  GT 

u «  \l  U 

n 

0.  OJ  . 

0 

1. /.6 

1 1 

A/- 

27 

0.31 

2 

U  4  -  'J 

1  #07 

1  0 

.  il 

0*  35 

Pi  ft. 

\i  4  <♦  J 

3  "     ^  Of  0?  . 

3 

'  37 

0.  42 

0«  1  5 

U.I 

2. J)  7 

30 

4  #  5 

b.  ?9 

1 

(/ .  1  5 

70 

ro 

1*51 

*u 

*o 

C; 

o^or 

t.  *  (^'^ 

6H 

0*  7r 

4  12 

1.31 

'  fUC7 

3 

0  e  '4  :^ 
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Table  S16  (cjbntinncd) 


LiBKAPr  TEChNIClAN 

f.>THtHATlClAN  , 
PHYSICIAN 

HFTLOPOLuG 1ST 

K(HCAL    LA^MFChfilC  lAN^ 
hOOLL 

K  AftXLT    (a  SLARCiiCK 

h-^s'trAr  u.Pt  K»  s  SALfc  iwo-'^kl-r.  ^ 

KFHIc^L    irr.HKOLGGI  ST . 
MJSICIAN/f'Ui^IC  TL/CU£Kt 
hAChrnoft  .  • 

fajRSi:Rmr;/LANDSC  APi  R. 

C  P  T  I  C  W  -1  •  -  / 

OCCUf  AT  U'^/L    TnLHAP  1ST  • 

P^'J^CKACIxr  AGENT. 

P  CL  I  CI-    UP  ICtRt 

PU3LIC    hL-HT'H  CP  c  C  i  /  L  I  T  S  T  • 

FILLT. 

P^'in  ?C/;L   -  CIEfn  ISl. 

PHA  li;  AC  ic'T. 

NURSti  PftACTlCAL. 

PHOTCGR  ;rr.Lk. 
"PUPLIC  F.Fl.ATiPi<S  WChKER. 

F^IYSiCIfT. 

PriYilCAl  (HtKAAiSTt 

'P,J^RSPWKLl  iNTtR\irUK. 
^RGObCT  U  ^  .^.ANAbLP. 

PSYChOLOGI  ^T  .  '  - 

PA^U/TV  A[.KCUM,Cf.R» 

RFH/ t  11,  iTAT  JO^-i  CCU.NitLOiv. 

KECf:PT  I  C  .IvM  t  * 
rV<EAL- tS  1 /.It    AC^.U1  . 

Kf.^PI^/Tt  P'7  THLKAPibT. 

fvAD"Il/TV   f!KVlCL  TEtH 
hECRC  *T  ICN  V  ORKLK. 
rYf:r|.«5  ANALYST 
SOIL.  CONa  RVAT  lOfJ  1ST. 


rrfci 


AN  ( 


V 

ASFCR£1AKY. 


A 


TLACht  1^* 


•'t  T  AT  l^T  J  CI  /r.'. 
i:OClAL    ^"fflVICE  /3CP:l 
iP.Erf  H  PATr.OLCCISl  /AtDI  CbOG  1ST. 
SINCr?    /Nf.  SING.1NG 
SURVtYOK. 

Tl'AVChhR  AlCc. 

TFl/LPHOJMf    CRAf.f  Sk.CRKE  R.  ^ 

TcroL  ANir  Oil  iuklRc 

FACHfRi   El  E«(:NT/.f:Y  SCHGOL 
OOLOriST.  ' 


TCCHMCAl 
TYPIST. 


K.r^ITli 


3 

266 

i 

ICf 

18 
27 
2V 
.  21 
9 
75 

o7 
.16 
7 

f  2 
22 
8 

'/i2 

,3r 

76 
2'^5, 

16'G-" 
2'- 
0 
1.^ 
?? 
2,1 

.  26 

96 
*  35 
17 

1  76 
*  *>  *t 

16 

8 

2 

2 
1^ 
160 
f»7 

? 

U 


9 


0.03 
3.0/. 
0.56 
2.57 
.  0.  V? 
f]«  27 
0.?1 
0 .  h  3 
G.O? 
0^.  11 

uaor 

.0*21 
0.31 
0.*51 
0.?&  ' 
0.10 
Oft  <<,c 
0.03 
C .  77 
0.16 
OoO?' 
0 . 9  7 

1  .  > 

e6.2§ 
.  0.0? 

'O.i'^ 
*  0.0*^ 

2.8 

0 


0  • 

b.OO 

16  ^'^ 

?.61 

6 

*U.90 

16 

k.^l 

.    8  ' 

1  .20 

b 

L..GO 

0 

U.OJ 

0  , 

L.oo 

1  . 

0  ' 

0.1S 

L»00  ™ 

O.OD 

•3 

0..  i 

0  . 

(j.UO 

?  « 

C .  30' 

0 

U.UO 

•      6  ' 

G.^n  :  ' 

cod  ' 

h  I 

C.^0 

0*.  1  5 

■ L.oo     ^  . 

2^ 

0. ?0   '  ' 

-3  "  ' 

0.it> 

16 

2.A1 

^  3 

b.Ot)' 

Ci}0 

O.OC  ' 

/  0 
3 

V* 
7, 
18 

'  0 
6 
0 

'  0 
1 
2 

:P1 


^  G.51G  . 

1.  ^6 
1  .0^ 

2.  71 

COO  ^ 
0*90  ^ 

0.00 
0.15 

'  f'.^30V  t 

t.iSj^ 

0.1  i)'^.. 
•1*66 


.11^ 

'  *  'J 

•> 

13' 

;<.9t. 

o«t^; 

*  0.^0 

1  1 

'  "^l .  66 

0 

,^  O.OJQ- 

0  , 

o.ao 

3<5 
2'  ' 

.O.A"5, 
.  ^0*30' 

0 

,  0.00 

0 

0.00 

0.60 

n.7.s 

^  '0 

o.po 

'  0^ 

0/00 
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Tab-le  S16  (continued)  ^ 


URBAfi  ?inxiUh.  \ 

U9 

1 .  A  7 

19 

^  2.^<6 

76 

0.8/ 

8  . 

1.20 

A3 

0 

0.00 

X-RAr  Tl:Ci?f:0LOGI:,f. 

/'  5 

0.06 

0 

0.00  ^ 

T.PAChE-^i   A  felt 

;o 

J. 01 

TEA'CHF«^>  CICLOGY* 

2.?7 

16 

2.  A1 

TEACHCRi   rUSlNEtl*.                 ,  ^ 

?.2^ 

19 

2. 86 

TEACHER  i  •l"»4GLISh/L'M.&'.  ARTS. 

2.51. 

11 

1.66 

TEACiiERi    rCRElGW  LANCUAoU 

.    2. SI 

.  11 

,  1*66^ 

TfACHrRi   HiSlOR  Y/SO-C  lAL   'olOin^.'S^  y 

2.b1 

11 

'  1.66 

T^^Cnf^i    U.[/L'5»    ART  S/VaC»  T  E  Ch.  / 

^^^^ 

2.10 

.  7 

1.05 

Tn  UHERi   ^ATriFKATfCS.  / 

3#2  7 

"  2.'A1 

TE  A  CnER  i   Pr^YMC  AL%EUl;CAT  1  ON  •  / 

t6n 

If  8^ 

0 »  60 

jE^tcHERi  Physical  sciencu.     v  / 

2Vb 

2.37  • 

16 

c-  .  ^  1  ^ 

Vf^LOER.  / 
A^^^OSPACt    F^CINEER#  / 

0 

COO 

0 

0.00 

2 

0.  0? 

0.  00 

■  ^  e 

O.Cj9 

0 

U  *  0  u 

J^'E  YPUy  fJ:  OFl  liMlk. 

0 

0.00 

0 

t.on 

Ik^lhCxn  ARCHlTcCT. 

0. 

5 

u.  7^^  •  ' 

GPGRATlNc  RCCK  TECHMCIAN, 

1 

O.'OI 

0 

coo 

CPTu^.ETK  i^T» 

us 

1.6A  • 

cZ 

»  i-^^'l 

TEAChERi   lA'ar  CHILOJiOOw. 

6.i7 

2' 

c. 

TF*€hrf<j   :^^fCI/L  r9UCATUf<. 

^12G 

2*  F1 

11 

1  ,66  ^ 

XOMSTRUCl  KN  iriSPiiCTCR. 

0.  A1 

1 

0.1 

CDRRE  CT  IC^i  '^CFFl  CLR. 

1 

0^01 

3 

Ot  00 

GEOLCG 1ST  • 

^  8 

0.0<^» 

HCSPlTn   /DKlNISTf:>  TCR. 

81 

Gi9\ 

9 

1 .36 

FMYMCI/.n'' 1  /.CSIi^TAUT.. 

ii"? 

fi.  A3 

C 

o.no' 

0 

0.00  ' 

0 

C .  00 

TEG  TECi-mCI  Of-IoT. 

11 

C.I  3 

n 

0.00  • 

2  . 

0.02 

0 

FLGKI3T    (RcTM'l    ^  DfcMGNF.Di 

•  •  17 

0.  v» 

3  J 

0.4.S 

TcACHEKi   V'CC/T  lONAL/TECr.M  CaL. 

IhH 

2.1*: 

6 

0.9G 

CMCf/CCMi-K.                                          .  . 

1/ 

0.1  A 

3 

0./l.f> 

-  H<1 

-^13 

1.96 

FC30'  SC11.;T  IST/Ti  Ctt.\CiLC6i.3T  • 

.  b^ 

C.C7 

^    '  8 

1.20 

TELEVISKN  PhuDUCCR/t:iRLCT.''K»     ,  ' 

31 

'  0.Z5 

•  0..6U 

INTFRPRlTl  R/JPA.NSLATUR.  / 
l^G/L  a;^gis#ant. 

78 

C.89 

Z.  11 

101 

1.15 

0.60 

lr 

'  0.1  7 

lj«6G 

Retrievals  for  novices 


Retrievals  for  initiates 
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TfC.-iMCIAiN. 


REPAFR  IFCri 


> 


^  Table 
CCCIp)aTIONS   in  compare'  (N=  27P7/>- 

AOVEKTIMNC  COPYWRITCRt  • 
AIP'CONftv   Jst-.Tnlbi   i   hEAl  hCC;U 
ACCLONT/Nn.  • 
/I'KR^FT  r/Cn/MC. 

/ppliamcc  ^rr^^u  technician.  •  _ 
A'aHiTtqr*  ,    •  -  • 

,    ;^CHi   TECff.    A.«j  uK  AFT  SV/..\. 
'AV^f^MC  S   TF.  CH^'JC;AN• 
AUT^KCBR^  ^^CHA^!C. 
ACTl'ARY."  * 

't.OTANlGT. 

LU3i.\Ess  f^icnra 

'  C'r^U  Li^CT  AL  /K  TI  H  . 
tL^'iiil.'MG  r.f.i.IC\Eft. 
(HFMCAL  Lt^GlS't'ER. 
CHr.rl'^T  . 
CL^J^C  Y. 
Cfi^•^l.TLK 
CC/'.Fl.TFf, 
CNviL.  F.Nt 
DE^^TAL  A^bIi>TANT 
•  DENT  iST 
LFNlAl  h^GHMST 
DRAFTSMAN 

"DIE 'I  in 

DirCEL  hEC^Al.IC 
DAWCrP    AisO  C/NCl^G  TtACHhr^ 
£  CONOMI 

r  LF  CTf^mj'  ENGJN^^E^, 
^N:  o  ins  IcCHI^IC'lAN' 

FLTCIk^MC?  T;  Cj4i\'lCIAN 
FPiE   AH  T  I^T/P:UVATE   ART  TEACnE'-^ 
FUWtkAL  r>ni.CTOK 

FLIGHT  F.iVGI^:EER  « 
-   , f  L I UHT    ; TTfND/NT 
Fn^LoThr?    *  ^ 


iTiFi  A  TOR. 
.  I  Nil  <.  • 


piMC  E^c^^'^'I^:*T 

F-TFL/VfCl  EL  \^A.NaCF.R 
IJ^!?UkAN  Ci'  AGt  'JT  ' 

iNTEKio^v  ai^  i(;N:K/OLCor</A 

I;>iOUSTRlAL  Lf.ClNtFR, 
INOUbT^^l/L   If</^fIC  M/NAULR 
INDUSTRIAL  OF^TC;u:K 
JNSVRUML^iT  KJm4  1R  Tf.GH.MiLlA 
SO  UNCI    LAT  KCHMCiAN 
V  I  fHKA^U  AN 

I  A^ch  .M  l  N.?   bPhClAL  1^1 

L  I'JCA.^Y    r;  Ci!    It  lAH  ' 


FREO 
17 

11 

2U 
6 

^  5 

6 
2 
6 
13 
13 
10 
?1 
.  15 
6 
19 
15 
?? 
U 
17 
7 
12 
19 
U 
16 
.  17 
38 
.  27 
11 
13 
0 
7 
8 

?l 
3 
23' 
16 
•7 

21 

5i 
/* 
15 
;  8 
2 
27 
39 

21 
0 
2 
9 

15 


(3. 

6r; 

0. 

6  6  ' 

0. 

Lj 

0. 

hd 

0. 

22. 

u* 

I'^ 

0. 

n. 

b* 

07 

5. 

?2 

iht 

0< 

0  ^ 

77 

(i« 

ry 

0- 

0< 

0« 

V  » 

0« 

'Ot 

CO 

0« 

5'! 

0. 

0, 

20 

Ci 

l'\ 

0. 

7 

Ci  1 

1  * 

1l 

►  yv 

0. 

0. 

►  iL) 

0. 

.AS 

»oa 

Oi 

Oi 

29 

0< 

7  7 

0« 

»1  ] 

Oi 

0< 

0, 

26 

Oi 

1  S 

Oi 

>77 

1i 

►  9H 

Di 

>U 

0« 

55 

Oi 

29 

Oi 

Oi 

.99 

1i 

Oi 

IS 

Oi 

.7.7 

Oi 

aio 

Oi 

Hi 

i3'; 

Oi 

Oi 

11 

0 

ERIC 
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Table  S17  («.ontiiuied) 


HTHt  I-  /  T  i  C  IA;^                  ^  5  O*^'^*^ 

PHy:.ICIA(,  39  1»^3 

rCCHANK/i    LNCINLBR  .  ii7         ^  0.99 

I'FDICM   ulilUb  ALnIMGTK^10{<      ,  10  0.3/ 

^c01CAL   LJiB  TECri.tlCUN  7  0.^6 

•1!S0fL            "       -  7^  0-26 

F  A'i'Jf  AC  II R/»5  ^ALLHO.^':aR.  ^          *  1 

rfPlCAL    Tf  Cf \CLOaISl  .  .  •              13  O*^'^ 

"  J  JOICIM./  'I  SIC   TLACntK.  13  '  O.^S 


j'' ;  C  H  I  N  I  0  I . 


^•J:^s^.la^^^^/LANOsCAp[  [ .  13       .  o.ac 

NFUSP/^fcK  r.-TORTtR.  36  ^    1  • -^2 

CCF  AiA^GK/F  M:K.  30  1*10 


tCCli-f  A  T  Vy-PL   ThtRAP  n?T»  3^  _                    1  •23 

PCLUE  crricfR.     '  17  0.^2 

i'l>/iLlC   hL.'LlH  SPfcCiALlTr.l.  23  0.8'. 

rlUl.  1^  ^  ^^'^^ 

h-LlTlCM'^LltNTI^Tt           *'                    •  -6  .  I*--^^ 

^♦H>..^l  AC  K    •  '-'^  .  ^'^^ 

CI  ICAL.           ^  •  7  ^  0»^:6 


PHGTCCP  APhlK. 
PUfJLiC   titLUiGNS  WORKtER. 


A1  nsrj 

?c  0.92 


PHYS  iCl      .                        ,  ^  ^''^"^ 

PHYSICAL   T-t-nAPI£T.  •                             *7  T  1.3^ 

PSYChHL      i:-T.  '       70  ^    •  2.:>7 

K>niC/TV   rSfstUhCfk*  ^               .'3-  Oe8i 

P^'-^AfclLi  WTKN   CCUWLFLOk.  ^                   •<'<."■  2.i.<? 

tf-ri  PTlLf  JI  T»  .^'^l  ,  OcAfI 

f  TM.  Ef-TAV  ;:rKT  '    •            .  I''/'  • 

N'J^bP*    f  r  .):T!rKLO.'  3l  ^                  1  e  c 

KlSP1RMi<>   Tr»3KAPi;T.  ,                         '    1^-  0.^6 

PtTAiL  .^.T{  l-r    MAN/GERi:'  ,             '*  U  0.S1 

"AOii./TV    r^HVlCt   Tu^LWJCiA^^t     '  2  O.G/ 

"KF.Air.      .^'f^KlR.     V  '                             1^  "  ^"-•-'^ 


r  1 


Y'^TL*^S/«"'LYST-  4  7  *  0.26 

NOIL    CCN  h[  tAVTJOt^  ISJ  »  ^  ^1      -  ■  "^y^^' 

^rCRLTAhX*  / 


29  i.o: 


.CHCCL    CciNSfcLGK.  ,                 7i  2. /I 

; nc Ial  s  rvift  AiUr .  T»  -  0.^6 

fPfTCH*PATMaOGIST/;.LOlLL*Gt  loT.  A2  1  •t'^ 

llUbbR  a;vO  singing  JCACHi'-R.  1  9*9^1 
MroVLYOK* 

^.LLLpHCMJr    n  /FT  JkORKf  K.  2       V  "  0»0? 

r'j'^L  ANi   L. )L  makh:.  -            3  0.11 

TriCi>F,R»  r/.lr.tN^/.i^Y  oCHlOI  •        '               30  i»io 

irrH..ic.M.  '^»Ji^-r<.        «  V/-^: 

IW^UsU   PL  ' 


2  0.07 


1/i  0.51 
IS  0 . C6 


3.40  ' 
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Table  Sl7  (conc Inucd) 


..Ci  or»lsi. 
'i  I  i  I  :  c  Y  • 

(^r  t  I.  I  3h/t  AfU..    /  i\  r  S. 

n.hi  ir,.N  LAji^UAbi 

H  : T  0.<  Y  /  sou  AL  ^lUDIC^t 
IKuUS.   AKTJ:/VO(.  T'- Cii  • 
/A)  r'»-M/T  ICl. 
ACfi:i^>  PMYSIC  Afr^E^DUCAT  ION, 
TT/CHERj   '^lYSlCAL  3Clf:it^lL. 

I  <.n6:>C  APl    ViCfliTtCT  • 
CPZwni  >il   (      K  TCCHNl  C  I  A^  • 
C  •  T. 

IfiCKjRj   f-A^^Lr  C^iILi>HOC.Ot 
jr^C  Hfir.  J    3Pr  C  I  AL   EOuCAl  ICii. 

ClHiil  CT  ION  tfF  J  CLR, 
CtCLCQIST* 

hOS4^jrAL*  /OKIN  I  ST«?A  TuR* 
PHYSICIAN «S   ASSISTANT. ^ 

^  TlCii.\i  t  r  C  1ST, 

,  M*i^olNG  AliiST^N^• 
*Yl<^RI^T    ??.LTAIL    5   Dt;>lGMM).  " 
TP,AChr  R  i    VC  CAT  I Oj;  A L  /  J  £  Ci^  M  C  /  L  • 

r-^^f  r.''0   sea  ^•T  iST/Tf  CHr.C.lOl  1  ::T-* 
..TFLlV  ISiL.v'  r  :%COL'Ctr:/MPL  wT£  r<* 
*  I»nrKPr^tTEr/TsA.\SLATC'?. 
'lCG,"L  >i)SlbTAHT. 
r  >kKL  f</rAfJP  KAKAGER.  ' 


.30 

^  1.10 

n  *  1 1 

0  •  9  S  * 

n .  i?  '1 

1  o 

n  *  7  -J 

T  J 

1  O 

1  y 

n  -  7.1 

U  •  f  u 

D 
O 

U  •  c  / 

0 

1  1 
1  1 

1^  c 

1  "i 

1  K* 

•  J 

ri  •  1 1 

c 

O 

1  n 

'      n    t  r 

1 1 

1 1 
I  1 

n .  A ' 

18' 

1  .T- 

1    •  M  .y 

*4  O 

1    *  /  V> 

1  •  V 

0  •  V  'J 

1  ^ 

U  ♦  J 

1 A 

"10 

1  n 

0  •^T 

ri  M  ^>>^ 

1  1 

^  T  .  n  •  A^ 

0 

1  1 

/    •      n  *  7 " 

'       '    1  *  1." 

21 

61 

.  8 

A. 


Frequency  Indicates  the  total  number  of  times  an  occupation  was 
selected, as  a  subject  for  inquiry, by  novices  and  initiates.  , 
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Table  S18 


Mi."  T 


!  -  •    COMPARE  ( 


( 


'  L ■   •  ..I 


*L^~VFL^.   r  F  \'r  ILL  :? 
^      r,  T  I        '  .  (  I" 

f^l  ..TFI   r-^LL'""  ' 

Pi        ^'.'L   ^-  'LiFIf  >TI:  :  : 

F        :.nLA  / ITS   VrkY7  *  j 

(.'^'^C:  TUfv'iTir      Ti    HfLf  C'T-r,. 


'  '  T  FT  1/ 
>  '  c  T  I  L 


f  C    FJ  K    Li  /-Dei-  .  H  f  i 

•  1.  •  ^ 

L»  U-'      -^'M'R^S  ?* 
IvCcPC-NU^^^CL    :J^■  THE,  Jf-b'.' 
V  ^  M  '  T  r  ? 

F'^TmCu        ■  f  F.iT'.? 
«  ^-^L^  Y'l^"  N  T  r'f  Tl  ,i  ^  ?  ' 

The  JCB:;? 
JO.V  ..Fa^jTY?  ^ 
/  3  V  hfT,  c  r  L  tt  T  ?  •  ^  ^ 


.  'I 
1 ;  ^: 


1 .  'i 

1 1 1 


4  L 


1   9   ^   \  l 


^  Frequency  is  the  total  number  of  times  the  question  was  eho§en  by  novices ^ 
and  initiates.  ,  ,  # 
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Table  S19 


Students*  Reports  of  Their  Previous  Academic  Perforn>6nce 


•r 


TOP  f  IF>T4. 
IND  FIFTH. 
3»0  FIFTH. 

'.TM.  F  IF  JH  . 
c^T,TCa  r  IFTH. 


Hi-i  .►t.'iTH   GRADES   (N=   ^0"^  ) 


^  .    f  OSTLY,  A'  ^. 

r      ^r  sTi  r:  c  -  •  • 

f'fLfk  C. 

•H.T.ENellSH  r-R;D*ts  <"n>  )_ 

TLY^  V- .-^ 
fft<JTLY  b»S. 

^  -STLY   C  '  '       .  ' 

'wELQW   C.    '  ' 

^^^NEFp^HELP   WITH  ENGLISH   <N=  305^). 

VP . ;  . 

,    hOT   SURc.         •  " 


11 


1 1 

0. 

'  1 

1  lb 


1 :  .  7  V 
71  .ir 
/.I  ? 
•  in.i ' 


1 6 »  L  7- 

•  .  V  'r 
'  7  •  :  •>, 

3  ;-■ .  t  ^ 


A 


?  r,  in 
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Table  S20 


Programs  Chc^en  in  Prediction  (N  =  717^) 


'  Acco'uuting 

Advertising  -  - 

Agrbaomy 
"  Animal  Science 

Architecture  f 

Biological  Parks  . 

Broadcasting 

Business,  General   .  '  ' 

Business  Administration 

Business  Education 

Card  io .  Techno logy 
^ Career  Assoc,  Spec.  Education 

Chemistry 

thild  Development. 

Computer  &'  Info.  Sciences 

Corrections  Counseling 

Crimi-nology-  * 

Data  Processing 

Dental  Assisting  '      •  . 

EconotpiQS  '  . 

Elementary  Education 

Engineering 

English 

English/Lang.  Arts  Educatlbn 
Food,  and  Nutrition 
Foreign  Language  ^Education:  Spani?sh 
.Foreign  Language  Education:  French 
Forestry 
Home  Economics 
.«;..Hojnie55cPXr,~&Kild , Development 
H6me  Ecorv-^-Food  &  Nutrition 
Industrial  Arts  Education 
Industrial  De^gn    ^  • 
Inhalation  Therapy 
Landscape  Architecture 
Law  Enforcement* 
Mathematics  ' 
Mathematics  .Education 
Medica]^  Records  Science 
Medical  Technology 
Mid-Management 
Mid-Management-;  Marketing 
^lews — Editorial* 
Nuclear  Medicine 
Nursing  v 
Occupational  Theraf)y 
Pharmafcy 

J  ^ 


FRE35 

% 

16  • 

2.23 

.  8^ 

1.12 

12 

1.67 

;2 

1.67 

11 

. ' . 1.53 

8 

1.J2  ' 

6' 

• ,    0 . 84 

.10 

X.39 

26 

.  3.63 

5  ♦ 

'    a.  70 

0.98 

'  1.12 

.  14. 

1.95 

20 

2.  79 

16 

2.23 

19* 

2-:  65 

12  ^ 

1.67 

J 

.    .  0.98 

/II 

2.37 

8     '  , 

1.12 

14 

1.95^ 

24 

3.  35 

19 

2.65- 

4 

0.56 

11 

1.53 

9. 

1.26 

1.12 

20 

'   2.  79 

i.i'  5  \ 

'  'v 0.-70 

4 

.  .  0.56 

3 

0.42 

1 

0.14 

28 

3.91 

2 

0.28 

15 

2.09 

.7 

0.98 

19 

2.65 

5  •, 

0.  70 

3 

0.42 

■   11  '  - 

•  1.53 

5 

0.70 

0 

0.00 

-  5 

•  '  0.70 

5 

0.70 

15 

2.09' 

15 

2.09* 

3^ 

1.67 

r 
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Table  S20  (continued) 

* 

?  . 

»^ 

FREQ 

\ 

A 

Physical  Science  Education 

0 

AO. 

84  ^ 

rnysicai  inerapy 

UX 

1. 

53 

Physician ' s  Ass is tant 

2. 

37 

iiacLxcax  iHursing 

D 

1  0. 

84 

*  re""V e tennary  ocxence 

XX 

»  1. 

53 

i sycaoiogy 

JU 

4, 

18 

i  UDxic  Kexau  ions  ,^ 

X/ 

'  2; 

37 

Kaaioiogic  iecnnoiogy  ' 

u 

'  0, 

00 

iveax  i!«s>cai.e 

X7 

2, 

65 

Registered  Nursing 

0 

0. 

84 

oecreuariax 

^  1. 

26 

•  < 

Social  Work 

^2. 

51 

"Sociology 

Q 

O 

'  »  1. 

0(JX±  ocxcrice 

P 

0 

1. 

12 

Statistics 

4 

0. 

56 

Theatre  &  Drama        '  . 

5 

0. 

70 

Textiles 

14 

1. 

95 

Zoology  *. 

17 

2. 

37 

■s 


^  The  _n  represents  the  sum  of  the  individual  frequencies,  not  stu<fent 


V 
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Table  S21 


f 

CH*fiC£?   IN   100  MlaN? 
CH*NC£b  CP  PASSihiG  CGURfif? 

h(?u  TO  pkedict  c-KAoe. 

.SI'S!   R  I  ■y'-xl    (  F,   n.    I  IVliHT? 


ye, 


1  i . 
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.  -  Table  S22 

•1ST,  CHGlCr   OCCUf'ATlOJ^    IN   STKATc^Y  -?KV^6 

'>CTCR  AM)  ACTRESS* 
AOVEkTI  CCfYWMTfcR* 
A1^  CO^JCi   J<LFrtIGj  A  htAl  HECfi* 
/  CCOUNTAM  • 

.AIKCK^rr  KChANICt 

^PPllf.UZl   hEPkih  TEO^NICJ^N.      '  . 
/RCblfECT.  ^  '  * 

AinOPO':i)LF-  ^ALFGl,GRKt.»^. 
\  *  ARCh.    TLCh.  1>KAFJSM,AN»  - 

.    AVICNICS  TLCHhICIAN,. 
.     ;UTChC9ILu  MCHAMC. 
^       ;  CTU/.RYf 

,  D^OAUGi  c.T  UCH'MCIAN* 

rrAiaici/K*^ 

bGTAM  ST.-'     .  .  ■ 
CU^^UrrTb  K'Crnit   RhPAiR  TECrU 

P  I  0  F  F  1  r  r  fc'. 

r/sNK  T^t  Ltf."^.  ^ 
CC'^hERC  lAl.  ^MUT  •         .       ^  _ 
CLOTHING  lT.5>lG-^tf:# 
CHE^5IC'AL  F  Koi^iEE:^; 

CH?r,isi  • 

-  CL-.J^CTf 
CO^^F^UTtR  CPTkATCn. 
COVP'JTEF.  ^POGi^~AJ<f:'ERt  \ 

DENTAL    ^rUST/N'T  '      •  ^ 

L  ENT  I  ST  .  *  ^ 

DFNTAL    hYGILHIST  ' 
OPfFTSMAN 
^    \  DirflTl  Afi  V  V  .    .  . 
LIESEL  NtCH/^MlC 
,  DANCtlT  AND  C'ANCI^C.  TEAChdk 
ECOnOMl'ST 

FLECT9ICAL  FNGI.'xLI  R 
LNr;ihE>^- K  IN^:  f£Cr..lCI^N' 
fLFCT^OMCS  TECMhICjAN 
f  l^^L  AR  ilST/PPIVAilH   ART  TEACh.::-^ 
FUNLHAL  DIK^OOK 
FLIGHT  It^GIf.tE'v 
FLUhT   a1TRi\i;A.nT  ^ 
FJRF.SThR 

H3Mt  rccru  yltJ 

-  hOTEU/^'OT^L  h^i^AlER    ,  t 
^r^iSURAfiCL  n-^NT 
*^lNTbRICU  Dl  i:l(;.\t-:i>/uLCGRATOU 

•  i  NOLj  TR )  ;l  l  i.;  i;jrc  r;  ■  • 

iriOlj^T.'nAL  TkAFFK  r/NAGLR 
iNOrfrnfAL  Of  SIGNLR  * 
INSfRUMiNT  kiPXtu   llCHHlchti  . 
tClLKTE    L.'H  T^Cm.M'CIA;, 
I  Ifi.sARlAh 

L^v'^fI.  RtL/TIOJi?  bPLfiALJoT 
LHJaA^Y  TCCnK'iCiAN 


u 

PCST  (N= 

270  I  263  ) 

FRFC 

% 

FPLG 

0 

o#oa ' 

1 

? 

0*  7/1 

2 

3 

1.11 

3  ^ 

1#A8 

2 

1 

d.3  7 

1 

•Q#t50 

0 

C»G0 

s 

'i."8r 

s- 

1  .90 

0 

c#oc 

0 

t*  00 

*  0 

0.00  — 

^  0 

Li»00 

0 

o.on 

0 

L.OO 

0 

0.00 

a 

1 . 00 

0 

O.OQ 

0  . 

0.00 

1  , 

1 

1  ,      7  \ 
tj  It  .iO 

0  / 

O.Gfi 

0 

ft  00 

1 

L.?7 

u  . "/  ^.  " 

0.00 

6 

JO 

o.ou 

0 

1 .8?* 

A 

i  *  ! 

b 

G.Gf) 

2 

0  •  Y  t 

2 

0.7/1  , 

2 

C.  76 

3 

1.11 

^3v 

'1  •  1  H 

0 

0.00  ' 

0.0:J  • 

1 

0.37 

0 

0 

0.00 

0.37  ^ 

0  • 

t  tol), 

A.  1 

1 

:^ 

-1.11 

2 

0./6 

"  "  1  ^ 

.0.3/. 

1 

0..37 

0 

*    0 . 0.C 

3 

1.11 

3 

'  1..  1 

5 

1.SS 

3 

,1 »  U 

1 

0.37 

1 

t  r38 

0 
0 

0.7^ 

0.0c 

.  1 
0 

L  ♦  :*  3 

»  *  0 

a. 00  ' 

0 

O.QO  • 

3 

1.11 

2 

0.7/1 

1 

1.11 

3 

1.U 

u 

•o.po 

'  D 

^  0.00 

0 

0.00  '  . 

0  ' 

0.00 

0 

0.00 

1 

0.38 

0.7L  W 

0 

O.iiO 

6  ^ 

.  2.22 

1.^0 

0 

0.00 

a 

O.Pt) 

Q 

0.00  ,1- 

1 

0.  ^8 

0 

0.00 

1 

C.3S 

0 

■0.00 

0 

0.00 

0 

0.00 

0  • 

. .0.00 

2 

0.7^  ^ 

2 

'  0  A  76 

Q 

0.00 

3- 

0.00 

1 

*  n.37 

1 

0 

0.0c 

0 

L.OJ 

0.00 

1 

C.3R 

/  0 

^  o.on 

0 

COO 

1  , 

0.37 

1 

C#  38 

0 

luOO 

J 

.  l>.00 

6  -        ■    •  347 
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abJ 

r-ATHLMAT  KIM.  ,  > 

FHYS  Ici  A.>i 
f  tCHA^ilC/L  £-t:Gl:.f 
Kr.Tf:OROlCCU  T 

KeOK  AL.  TvFCCKO  ADK 1  N 1  i^T  TtA  ICR 
^.f  DICAi\  L.AC'  li:C'UiiClA>4  . 

r.rOlCAL  TrCt»NOLG^/I:>T. 
KUSIClAN/r    MC   i:  ACKt  R.  / 

Nf^oPAPt^  RI-PjKTLK* 

iPTici/;:. 

tCrUFUlCs/L  THFr.APiST. 

rnLicf:  cfpiclr* 

PUP.L]C   KtALU.  SPlCI/LMST. 
FJLOT. 

POllTICAl    ,  C  IlNT  L5T. 
Pri*  .\I.aC  I  * 
NU  ^SEi    PhACT  ICAL* 
PHOTC  GR  AFHtr. 
PURL  IC"  fir.LAT  lONo  WCRKEf^.' 
PHYc^lCm* 
PiiYilC^L  T«-tK/PiST« 

PfYCrJcLokUr'T  • 

.  f<.HAKI^*  TC;<X  TH.Ea.^PI      •  / 

PcTML   c>T.''r:f  MAinXGtR.. 
•  f-Api,,/!/    ?-KViCL  TtCF.UClAN. 

PHCnHAT  IC.N   *  iRKur^.  *  ' 

i:YSTr*'S   AN"L  YST 

SOIL  CONCiF^VATloMST. 

5rCUKIT  IhS   uKCKr  fv.  .  * 

GcCHETAkY. 

5 T5 T  1ST  1 Ci V 

:.DCi?L'  Sfc^Vl  Ch  AlOE  • 

iPELCy  P  ATUCLCGIoT/AUD'iCLCSi 
'siNGt?    AND  Si.^GING  ILAChcJ^./ 

SURVt.YOfi.  ^ 

SOCIAL   V ePKER> . 

U:;CHhR    AIDE..  --s^ 
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Tabic  S22  (continued) 
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^  "Pre"  (first  two  columns)  means  first  choice  before  the  student  received  information 
about  the  rewards  apd'  risks  associated  wi^h  the  occupation.         ^.  .  ^  ' 

b  •  ^ 

"Post"  (thj.]fd  and,  fourth  columns)  means  fir^t  choice  after  ireceiving  information 

^out  rewards  and  risl^.  ^  ^  '       '  , 
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Table  S23 


Designation  of  First-Choice  Occupations  in  Strategy 
with  Respect  to  Desirability  Sums  and  ' 

Estimated  Chances  for  Entry    »  .  " 


DESIRABILITY  OUTCOME'  (N-f  268) 

'  OCCUPATION  WITH  THE  HIGHEST  SUM, 
WITHIN  10'  POINTS  OF  THE  HIGHEST, 
^ORE  THAN  10  POINTS  BELOW  HIGHEST, 

WHICH ' STRATEGY  (N*=  264)'* 


SUM/'HIGH;  CHANCES 
SUmIhIGH:^  £^^ES 
/.^UM  \f>Wv  >>^ANCES 
ISlJMsJ^OW;^  CHANCES 
';'^StJM'HtGH-.  CHANCES. 
SUM  LOW;^  '  CHANCES 


HIGIL 
LOW. 
.HIGH- 
LOW. 
EQUAL. 
EQUAL* 


FREQ 

e 

% 

94 

33^7 

49 

18.2^ 

125 

46.64 

/  - 

FREQ 

°% 

93  - 

35.23 

.68  J" 

25.76 

55 

20.83 

•  24 

9.09 

14  • 

5.30 

10 

3.79 

^  SudC  Hrgh  «means  t^at  the  crccupation /tiSS  the  highest  Desirability  Sum 
or  came  within  10  points  of  the  highest  §un\,  -     <  - 

b  '  '  '  *  ' 

Ch'^ces  .Low  means  "chances  not  high";  i.e.,  tlfe  student  estimated 

bett-er  chatife^s  for  some  other  occupation  in  the  set  of  three.    Low  does. 

not  necessardly'TUjeaiT  lowest..  '  ^ 

C     *  '  ^   f)'     '    '  '  '  *  V 

•  Sum  Low  ii](eans  that  the  Desirability  Sum  was  not  tlfe  highest  or  within 

ID  points  pf  the  highest.     It  d,oes  not  mean  that  the  Desirability  Sum 

was  necessarily  the  Ipwest  of  the  three  sums  under 'ponsideration. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


(■ 

FINDINGS  AT  EASTFIELD  COLLEGE* 


Degcrlptlon  of  College,  Computer  Configuration, 
and  Career  Counseling  Services  ' 


^oun 


Eastfield  College,  in  Mesquite,  Texas,  is  part  of  the  Dallas  Count5r-Toin 
munity  College  -District,     There  are  four  comipunity  colleges  in  the  distri'ct; 
eventually  there  will  be  seven.    Approximately  7,600  students  attend  East- 
field*  ^  '  •  r 

Computer  Configuration 

In  the  fa^l  of  .IQTS^^hen  the  evaluation  visit  was  made,  one  SIGI  ter|ni 

nal  was  in  use  at  Ea^t*i^ld.     The  terminal  and  tHe""eb^puter  were  placed  in 

/ 

tfhe  counseling  office  on  th^  second  floor  of /the  student  center,  .where  they 
hadTuTgh  visibility.'  The  counseling  center  .is  a  large  area  with  a  balcony 
over lookiS^ the  cafeteria  and  with  offices  for  individual  counselors  sur- 
rounding the  open^area.    The  terminal  was  at  the  back  of  the  reception- a^a . 
behind  the  desk  where  a  paraprof ess/onal  scheduled  students  for  SIGI  and- 
helped' th«m , with  its  operatioi^^ir  they  required  assistance.    The  terminal 
was  not  otherwise  screened^rom  the  traffic  in  the  room  and  students  had 
little"  privacy .    A  second  terminal  was  installed  in  the  counseling  office 
after*, the  evaluation  t'eam  h^d  visited^ga^f i-^ld.    ^  . 

The  SIGI  software  was  installed  in  March  1975.     SIG^was  run  on  a  PDP  . 
11/^  bas^d  RSTS/E  system  which  had  48K 'words  of  core  memory  and  three  ^ 

RK05  1.2-Tnillidn-byte  cartridge  disk  drives.     The  terminals.  Delta  Data 
t.  '  * 

SOOO's,  were  connected  directly  to  the  computer  through  DLll  single  line  in- 
terfaces  and  *were  equipped  with  30-character-per-second  Texas  Instrument 
printers.     The  com4)u/er  also  had  one  dial-\ip  P^^^t  which  was  occasionally  us 


^by  ET^  for  trouble  shotting  the^Eas^^^^sj^tem, 
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'  '  ,   The  RSTS  system  was  op^xf^ted  by  the  Director  of  the  Appraisal  Center, 
ya  former  counselor  with  a*stron»g  interest  in  computers.    The  computer  was 
used  exclusively  for  SIGI*  *  C 

How  reliable  is, -this  hardware  configuration?   ^To  f ind  out,. we  asked 

the  test  sites  to  ^IgjEtep  two  logs  from  September  1  to.  December  1,*  1976,  one 

by'  the  computer  operators  and  the  other  by  the  SIGI  monitors,  describing  ^ 

each  hardware  problem  and,  if  possible,  'identifying  itsN^ource."    The  logs  '^^ 

of  the  computer  o^rators  were  sent  to  ETS  ^eve^ry  tiin^  il^ve  was  a  problem;         .  ^ 

the  logs  of  the  SIGI  monitors  were  c^lected'at  the  end  of  the  tesK  period . 

During,  the  time  the  logs  ware  kept  theVe  were  no  problems  beyona\what 

might  be  expected  in  any  computer  system  the  size  of  SIGI*  '  All  the  com- 

ponents  are  standard,  off-the-shelf  equipment  requiring  no  laodif icat'ion  for 

SIGI.  "  Problems  wer^  taken  care  of  by  means  of  routine  servic^  procedures. 

The  init^l*  SIGI  installation  want  very  smoothly.     There. were  some  <> 
^  .'      *  • 

problems  in  the  first  year  with  the  Del::a  Data  terminals  which  were  taken  ^  ^ 

care  of  jwith  the  installation  of  heavier  power  supply  units^     S in c^  then, 

there  Have  only  been  minor  problems* with  the  computer  system. 

Career  Cocinseling  Services 

/     Description  of  Counseling. Department.  ,  EasffJLeld's  counseling  staff 
consists  of  IL  full-time  professional  counselc^s  who  handle  personal, 
•*  vocational,  and  academic  counseling  an^i  who  administer  personality ,lf 
int^irest,  and  ability  inventories  to  S'tudents  as  requested  or  needed. 
(There  is  no  mandatory  testing  program  at  the  college.)    In  addition, 
they  conduct  informal  group  counseling  sessions  that  are  open  to  all 
students  and  that  cover  a  variety  of  problems,  including  career  choice. 
Six  foil-time  paraprof essionals  assist  the  professional  staff  with 
academic  counseling. 

ERJC  .  .    .     .    .  •  V 
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A  SIGI  workshop  was  heTd  for  counselors  in  November  1$75,     A.  member 

of  the  SIGI  staff  explained  the  theory  behind  SIGi,  answered  counselors' 


questions,  and  addresse^their  concerns.         \  -  ^ 

Role  of  SIGI  in  the  Counseling  Program^    ^IGI  'was  not  used  as  a 
component  of  any  formal  instructional  program.     Rather,  it  was*  publicized^ 
through  posters,  local  newspapers,    an    interdiStrict  newsletter  di^tri-' 
buted  to  the  four  campuses  of  the  Dallas  Cotranunity  College  District,  and  * 
during  ori^tation,  and  students  were  invited  to  sign'*  u^  for  us'e  of  the. 

»     terminal  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basv^\     Students  with  problems 

I  ' 

related  to  career  choice  were  referred  to  (SIGI  by  'c^nselors  or  advisers 

whpm  tViG^y  had  seen  individually.     Also,  counselors  who.  conduct^ed  the  in- 
formal  group  cpunseling  sessions  that* were  devoted  to  o«reer  choice  sug- ♦ 
gested  the  use  of  SIGI  to  the  students  in^their  groups.     Students  referred 


by  counselors  were  not  given  preferential. access  to  the  terminal.  Thus 

students  who  need  career  guidaftce     can     turn  to  uiauns^ors,  paraprofes- 

sionals,  SIGI,  gVoup  discussions  (usually  in"  a  series  of  six  sessions), 

•  or  a  combination  of  these.     In  addition^ Eastfield  has,  a  small  c^eer 
*  .  *  " 

reference  library  that  includes  basic  references  on  occupations  and 
^ y  career  planning,  as  well  as  'information  about  local  employment 'oppor-  * 


The  Dean  of  Instructional  Services  and  the  Director  of  Counseling  > 

> 

oVers^6  the  operation  of  SIGI  at  Eastfield,     Assist^g  theni  is  a  team: 

,  -  '  1  .  .  .  " 

of  12  part-time  paraprof es^ional  counselors  who  sharfe  responsibility  for 
sche^uliffg  students  on  the  terminal^  assisting  them,  Answering  their^  ques- 
tions,  and  administering  questionnaires*  for  "both  the  ETS  and  the  local 
evaluation  of  SIGI,     Thp-fi^art-time  parap^of essionals  are,^  for, the  most 
part,  mature  women  returning  to  work  or  school  or  both.    They  have  other* 
duties -in  the  counseling  center  besides  the  management  of  SIGI.  Their 
r-rt^/^-  work  is  coordinated  by  a  counselor,  r 

•   V       N  .  '    '  353 
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At -the  time  of  thef.site  visit  in  the '^11'  of  1976,  about  40  stucfents 
per  weet^'were  using  one  terminal  '^'from     8:30  a»m»   to    8:30  p»m,  Monday  ' 


through  Thursday  and  from  8:30  a,m,  to  4:30  p.m.  on  Friday.  '  The  average 
appointment  was  for  ou^^i^fSlfe^rj^^alf  hours ,  and  mofefc  students  completed 


thfeir  use?  of  SIGI  as 


novices  in  c^e  o 


r  two  sessions.^     Because  Eastfield 


had  oril5y5S^.  terminal,  students  often  had  to  wait  a  mon^h  or  more  for 
their  apppi^iiSients .  *  The  arrival  of  a-^econd  terminal  after  the  site 


visit,  redoced  waiting  time.  ' 

Af ter -^tuderits  had  completed,  SIGI,  they  were  asked  to  fill  out 

questionnaires  for>die  College's  assessment  of  the  system.     For  the  * 

-most  part,  studMits  did  not  see  counselors  for  a  post-SIGI  conference 

I  '  ' 

evea  though  coy^selors  usually  suggested  such  a  meeting  to  them. 

•  s 
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To  measure  the  Impact  of  SIGI  on  its  users,  we  interviewed  a  few,  stu- 
dents  at  eachicollege  who  had  gune  through  SIGI  and  we  had  questionnaires 
administered  to  a  sampl^of  SICI  uisers  (ex|)erimentals)  and  a  sample  of  stu- 
dents  who  had  not  used  SIGI  (contro^ls) .     The  colleges  selected  the  students 
to  the  extent  possible.     (See  Appendix  D,  letter  to  the  college.)  Thi^ 
section  of  this  chapt^^er  discusses  o^r  findings  from  the^e  two  instruments 
at  Eastfield  College.  -  ^  ' 

/  ^-.Most  of  the  interview  students  selected  by  Eastfield  had  used  SIGI 
several  months  before  our  evaluation  visit  and  iTad  trouble  recalling  the 

t 

dietails  of  their  SIGI  experience.  Furthermore,  the  Prediction  .and  local 
Planning  systems  had  be^  in^  use  for  only  a  short  time,  and  few  studei^ts 
had  used  them.     We  consequently  decide^  to. limit  our  interviews  to  10  stu- 

den£s  arid  to  use  the  extra,  time  to  talk,  with  counselors  about  the  effect 

■■  .  ^ 

S>t  SIGI  on  their  counseling  practices.  . 

As  to  the  questionnaires,  ou,r  guidelines  asked  that  the  controls  be 

selected  from  the  pi:)pulation  of  students  who  were  interested  in  using  SIGI 

^  0 

but  had  not  yet  been  scheduled  to  do  so.     Eastfield  was  not  able  to  follow 
this  guideline.'   The  college  had  ^ot  be^en  running  the  complete  SIGI  fpr  very 

^Ipng;  and,  .since  only  one  termin^^l  yas  then  infuse,,  ^-Ker,^  ^was  not  epcSgh  ^ 
t'ime  for  a  large  number  of  potential  users  to^accumulate .  ^  Eastfield  there- 
fore a(Jministered .  the  control  quest  iolinaire  to  students  whb  were  at  the  col- 
l^g^^pr  freshman  orientation.     The  result  was^^^diat  the  controls  were  dis-  ^ 
tripute^  dif ferentMy  from  the  expterim^ntals  wit*h  r-espect  to  age  and  enroll- 

,m^nt  status.     These  dif f fences  may  have  introduced  bias  into  son^e  findiags* 


Interviews  •  «  ^ 


Sally.     Sally  was  28  years  old.     She  was  a  high 'school  drof^ut  who 
,d  become  a  secretary,  had  married,  and  had  spent  the  previous  four  years 
bearing  and  raising  a. daughter,  now  three  years  old.    Her  problems  with 
career  choice  were  complicated  by  the  fact^  that  she  had  a  felony  record, 

V  #  — 

which  restricts,  the  rajjige  of  opportunities  open  to  her;  'Never^theless, 
she  had  earned  her  high  school  equivalency  (GED)  and>aa  "sponsored" 
'•,  for  two  years  of  education,  which  she  was  undertaking  at  Eastfield. 

Accor'dinjg  to  her  self-estimates  in  Prediction,  she  had  always  been  first 
or  second  in  her  class,  depending  on  whether  or  not  mathematics  was 
involved  in  her  coursework.     She  impressed  her  interviewer  as  being  both 
quick '''and  articulate.         -  /   ,  , 

Before  going  on  SIGI,  Sally  had  in  mind  a  career  as  a  social  service 
aide,  an  occupation  she  had'been  thinking  about  for  almost  a  ypr,  Her 
reason  was  that  she  wanted  to  "help  people  in  jails  or  prison?."    She  was.  ^ 
uncertain  about  her  values,  however,  and  a  counselor  had  suggested  that 
'  she  use  SIGI  to  clarify  them*    In  explaining  her  concern,  she  said,  "I 
want  to  be  s«r,e  of  what  I'm  doing.     I  don't  want  to  spend  a  lot  of  time 
in  sch6ol  and  then  come  out  and  not  like  wha^^JL^m^oing." 

The  Values  system"^  fascinating  to  her.     She  told,  the 'interviewer, 
"It  really  ma^e  me  thiiik  and  I've  thought  about. my  values  even  more 
since' then  and  what  I  want  to  do."    When  she  was  first  weighting  her 
values,  she  realized  1:hat  independence  was  yery  impoirtant  t,p  her,  but  later 
in  summing  her  weights  to  40  she  became  confused  between  independence 
^    in  performing  her "work  and  the  independence  she  could  attain' as  a  result 
of  being  employed  and  having  her  own.  money.    Shc  resolved  the  confusion, 
Lwev^r.  and  was  able  to  understand  thar'-the  value  Iijdepehdence  in  SIGI 
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i$  independence  on  the  job.     After  completing  SIGI,  she  expressed  ari 

in.terest  in  going  back  .to  Values  t6  see  if  she  would  like  to  change  her 

weights.  ^  •      .      •  - 

Saliy  was  pleased  with  the  occupations  that  came  up  in  Locate. 

^Although  Social  Service  Aide  was  nqt  among  thenr,  Rehabilitation  Counselor 

^         .  .  •  f 

was.     She  recognized  it  immediately  as  important  to  her.     She  described 

her  reaction  as  follows: 

I  just  grinned  to  myself  when  I  saw  it  cpme  up  on  the 
screen  because  TTcnew  thajt  was  what  I'd  really  like  to 
be..   ...     1  was  just  thrilled' that  it  »[SIGI]  came  up 
with  something  I  wanted  to  do  that  muc\\  without  my  hav- 
ing given  It  any  information  besides  my  values. 
*  >  ^ 

The  other  occupations  on  her  list — several  teaching  occupations,  Cler^gy, 
»  •  * 

and  Lawyer—also  seemed  logical  to  her^tecause  they  were  helping  occu- 
pations. ^ 

.    *      In  Compare,  Sally  explored  Rehabilitation  Counselor,  Social  Worker, 

At 

and  Soci2_UService  Aide.  '  She  learned  that  the  amount  of  education  Xa 


maker's  degree)Vequired  f or.  h.et:  trcrJgetome  a  Rehabil*itation  Counselor 

"^"^^^^^niiair^Wjtquli.^  present  circumstances,  for  she* 

•  *  (     '    "  ' '         "  ~  ' 

, could  "only^ount  Jon' two  years.**     She  asked  almcrst^^a:!!  the  Cgmpare 

questions*  for  th^  three '  occupations .    "She  founci  out  that  the  reason  why 

Social  Worker  and  ^SoclgQ.' Service  Aide  had  not  appeared  in  Locate  was  that 

the  latter  works  liiider  close-  supervision  and  the  fc3rmer  does  not  have  so 

much' independence  as  a  Rehabilitation  Counselor*    The  orily  information 

she  would  have  liked  from  Compare  but  epuld  not  get  was  the  effect  of 

a  criminal  record  on  employment  opportunities. 

In  Prediction  Sally 'asked  afbout  Sociology  and  was  "relieved"  to 

find  that  she  had  15,  chances  in  100  for  an  A  or  B  and  "good"  chances  for 
^  "         •     .  .  ; 

a"  C  or  better."  She  had  rated  herself  low 'on  memorization  becausfe  she 
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had  been  out  of  school  for  so  long  and  was  not*  sure  of ,  herself ,  but  she 
rated  herself  high  on  Che  grade  factor  Interest  in  Sociologyr*  She  estimated 
her  ^^nk  in  class  as  in  the  first  or  second 'fifth.     She  thought^tbat  she 
had  consistently  ranked  first  In  her  class  from  the  fourth  grade  until  ~ 
she  had  dropped  out  in  her  senior  year,  except  when  mathematics  was 
involved  ♦  * 

Since  Sally  had  extensively  gone  over  possible  courses  for  Social 
Service  Aide  with' her  counselor  before  using  SIGI,   she  used  the  Plannicr^ 


iv  counselor  before  usii)^  SIGI,   she^sed  the  Planni|;rg 


sys.tem  only  briefly.    ,She  did  not  say  whether  or  not  she  had  checked  the 

/    '  \ 

Planning  system  for  information  aboui:  Reha'Hil^tation  Counselor. 
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Strategy,  although  irritating  to  her  at  fitst,  helped  to  confirm 

her  choice  of  Social  •  Service  Aide  for  the  next  two  years.    She  said: 

I  Vas  irritated  because  I  knew  .y^hat  ^  wan t'fed  to  do  , [rehabil- 
itation counseling] but  I- had"^t:o  be  practical  about  it.   .  . 
I  am  -sponsored  for,  two  years  and  I  can't  look, beyond  that. 
.   .  \    Actually,  I  felt  better  when  the  computer  said,     ' - 
"Yes,  yoif  ,have  to  be  practical." 

S^Tlt%i,^-^perience  is  illuminating.     She  entered  SIGI  apparently 
well  settled  in  her  choice  of  occupation  fio^  reasons  assgciated  with 
an  important  val/e^^^^r  desire  to  help  others  entangled  in  the  penai 
-system,  and^^e  ^as  safely  enrolled  in  an  appropriate  program.  •One 
would  hardly'^think  that  she  needed  career  guidance,  whatever  her 
personal  problems  might  be.     But  she  felt  that  something  was  miss- 
ing.   SIGI  taught  her  to  make  these  vague  feelings  explicit.  She 
began  to  organize  her  thinking  around  her  values,"  discoverec^^jjn  occu- 
pation  that  pleased  her  for  reasons  she  understood,  and  examined^ it 
in-  ^  logical  manner  to  see  if  It  lay  within  reach  of  her  abilities  and 
resources.     She  is  realistic  about  her  chances  of  entering  the  occu- 
pation, and  she/has  sensibly  ad&'pted  a  strategy  that  will  take  care 


of         immediate  needs  while  she^^t^rches  for  paths  to  her  primary 

goal.    This  is  rational  decis^F-making. 

Other  ii^terviews.   ^Most  of  the  nine  other  Students  selected  for  inter 

view  also  happened  to  be  older  women  returning  to  college  in  search  of  a 

.  \  ^        .    - 

career.  ,  The  months  that  had  passed  since'  they  used  SIGI  •had  erased  many 

of  the.  details  of  their  experience.    What  remained  was  a  dominant , impres- 
sion  of  the  system.    This  impression  gave  us  some^  insights  into  the  con- 
tinuing effects  of  SIGI. 

All  the  users  were'^positive  in  their  comments  about  SIGI.     In  general 
the  aspect  they  remembered  as  having  been  njost  useful  was  the  amount  of 
information  it  made  available  to  them.     One  woman  said,  "SIGI's  strongest 
point  is  all  the  information  it  lists^"    Another  said,-  "I  would  have 
^ked  answers  to  all  the  questions."    A  third  commented,  "S'IGI  played  a 
tole  in  my  choice  by  answering  ^1  thaSe  questions."    And  a  fourth  said, 
"The  infonnation  was  useful.     I  can't  remember  the  details, ^but  I  have'* 
the  printouts  if  I  Want  to  look  back." 

Besides  supplying  information,  SIGI  helped  these  use^^n  specific 
choices.     One  was  confirmed  in  her  choice  of  acdouiltant ,     She  saidj_^ 


had  already  been  thinJdLng^yxrf^ccounting,  but  when  I  went  on  SIGI  I  found 
out         much  money  you  make  and  what  kind  of  math  you  need,    Before^  I 
really  didn't  know."    Another  had  discovered  an  occupation,  actuary,  that 
she  had  noj:  thought'df  before.  ^  Yet  another .  changed  her  career  goal  from 
histQry  teacher  to  physical  therapist.     Two'women  who  had  been  interested 
Ih  law  had  a  delayed  reaction  from  their  SIGI  experience.     They  remembated 
t.hat  Urban  Planner  had  come  up  in  Locate,  and  at  the  time  of  the  inter- 

-  V 

view  they  were  considering  that  occupation. 

•* 

Vhen  asked  about  the  Values  system,  ail  of  the  students  said  they 
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were  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  clarify^  thei,r  values.    They  had  not 
previously  recognized  the  rble  of  values  in  decision--i^in^     One  "said, 
"I  didn*t  know  what  values  were  important  befbre  I  went  on  that."  Another 
.realized  that  the  values  clarification  had  given  he?:  a  logical  method  for 

a  ,  •     .  .....  ^  ' 

making' a  decision  about  heir  career.    She  observed:  ^ 

It  made  me  clear  on  the  law  thing.     It  helped  me  when  I- 
had  to  sum  to  40.  .  It  made  me  think  out  what  I  had  to  do. 
I  had  to  decide  on  which  one  was  important,  and  that  was 
something  I  never  had  to  do  before..  I  had  to  decide  be- 
tween  Income  and  Leisure.  ^  •  , 


^  ■■■■ 
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Experlmenta!  and  Control  Group  Questionnaires  .  ,  ^ 

Method  |of  analysis ♦     Separate  questionnaires  were  given  to  students  who 

had  been  through  SIGI  (experimentals)  and  to  students  who  were  scheduled 

to'  use^*SIGI  but  who  had  not  actually  used  it  Ccontrolts)  ,    This  section- of 

the  report  covers  th^' responses  of  Eastfield  stud&nts  to  the  questionnaires. 

Since  questions  1-41  are  the  same  for  experimentals  and  controls,  we  were 

able  to  ^n  tests  of  significance  comparing  the  responses  of  the  two  groups 

and  to  present  the  41  questions,  together  with  our  findings,  in  a  single 

table.  El.     Th^  portions  bf  the  questionnaires  that  are  different  are  in 

separate  tables:     questions  f+2-437tor  controls  in  Table  E4  and  questions 

42-88  for'Lxperimentals^n  Table  E5.  ,  (The ^intact  ques.tipnnaires  are  in 

Appendix  Er^)      In  all  cases  the  numbers  in  the  tables  are  percentages  unless 

otherwise  indicated.  *  ,       ^  .  ^ 

in  the  tests  df  significance,  chi-squares  ver^  computed  for  most  ques- 

"vtions  (1-24  and  37-41).'  In  the  computation,  responses  in  logically  related* 

categories  were  grouped  it  the  expected  cell  sizes  fell  below  5;  this  is  a 

< 

requirement  for  chi-square.    «For  questions  25-29,  in  which  students  used  . 


scales  to  rat^  themse4.ves  on  a  varir^ty  of  dimensions,  t-tBe-t^^ere  done  on 

the  computed  group  theans/T    Questions' 31-34  comprise  an  information  test. 

Wrong  answje;:s  for  6ach  que-stion  ware  scored  1  and  carrect  answers  2.  The 

^  to 
four  Sc6res  were. th^n  added  and  an  information  test  score  group  iri^^n  was 

computed*;'  ^It  is  shown  opposite  question  30  in  Table  El.     A  >-test  was  then 

done  on  the  two  means.     In  reporting  the  results  o'f  all*  tests  of  singificance 

we  follow  the  convention  of -using  a  single  asterisk  for  significance '^t  the 

.05  level  and  double  asterisks  for  the  -01  level.  ' 

Several  of  the  questions  are  open-ended.     Responses  to.^h^se  have  been 

placed  in  separate  tables.     Tables  E2  and  E3  list'^  the  occupations  named  by  . 

experimental  and  control  students  ir^  response  to  question  30  (What  occupa- 
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tion  would  you  like  to  prepar^e  yourself  for  eventua;.ly?)   \he* responses  have 
been  grouped  according  to  whether  or  not  tfie  bccupation  named  wa$  among 
those  already  in  SlGI,    Other  responses  that  coulS  not  be  quantified  appeal 
in  Tables  E4A,  E6,  and  E7.      .  - 

Results'.    Questions  1-3  give  a  description  of  the  sample  in  terms  of  age> 

4 

sex,  and  college  enrollment.    The  experimental  and  control  groups  differed^ 
significantly  in  age  and  year  in  college  (£  <.01)-    A  larger  percentage  ot 
the  controls  were  15-22  years  old4?^hile  a  larger  percentage  of  the  experi- 
mentals  were  over  30.     The  ihajority  of  controls  were  in'^their  firsfyear  of 
college,  while  most  experimentals  were  in  their  second  year.    Only  22%  of 
•the  expeximentals  were  freshmen,  compared  to  52%  of  the  controls.     In  both, 
groups,  sMghtly  more  than  half  of  the  students  were  women, 

(.  •  "     •         ■  :  . 

Questions  4-10  concern  students'  asses^ment^of  their  career  decision- 
'  making  skills.     Significant  differences  were  found  in  three  of  the  seven 

questions:-    The  experimental  group  (SIGI  users)  had  explored  more  occupa- 
'  tions  thati.non-ufeers  (question  5)  and  had  more  specific  career  plans   f  ,^ 

(question  9)~for  both,  £  <,0l!'   Moreover;  the  expe"i5J.mentAls  were  more  con- 
-fidlnt  '(£  <.*'05)'  in  their  ability  ftp  pWdicr  grades  ,/ '^The  groups- were  no  t 
.    significantly  different  in  knowledge  of  rewards  ;and  satisfactions  to  be  ob- 
tained from  an  occupation  (quesfion  4),  the  number,  of  occupations  that  stu- 
dents  thought  w'buld  p-rovide  desired  satisfactions  (question  6),  and  ovet^hm 
confidence  in  career  decision-making  skills  (question  10).    Althoiligh  ex- 
perimentals had  mqre  specific  career  plans ,  there  wag  no  significant  dif- 
jEerenc^  betweeft  groups  on  how  definite  those  plans  were  (question  7).  0^ 
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Insert  Table  El  about  here- 


'Questions  11-18  investigated  activities  related  to  cateer  exploration. 


significant  differences  were  found  in  response  to  two  of  the  questions.  As 
expected,  more  experimentals  (j^^^.Ol)  had  used  "a  ccrmputer-based  guidance 
system" • (question  18).     Experimentals  also  had  used  the  career  reference 
library  moxe  frequently  (£<  .05)  than  controls  (questio^ri  14).  Otherv^ise, 
.  1»Re '"groups  did  not  dif f era  stat  istically :    No  differences  were  found  in  the 
level  of  activity  in-  reading  about'  occupations  (q^Stion  11),  talking  with 
friends  about  careers  .Cquestion  12),  talking'  with  people  in  the  field  (ques- 
tion 13).,  attending  career  planning  workshops  (question  15),  tallcirii  to  a 
'^guidance  counselor  .about  careers  "(question  16>^  ,  or  using,  career-relateci 

% 

avfdiovisual  materials   (question  17)  ... 

^      Given  the  opportunity  to  agree  or  disagree  with  certain  statements  about 
(^ho6^g  an  occupation students  who  .had  used  SIGI  felt  Significantly  (£<.01) 
,  less  need  to  know  marriage  pla^s  before  planning  a  career  (question  23).  No 
.significant  .differences  were  found  ±h  the  attitudes  of  the  two  groups  toward 
following  the  advice  of  others,  toward  the  role  of  chance  in  car^^^en  choice, 
*  toward  conflicting  advice  from  others,  l»oward  making""  their. own  decd3ions,  or 
toward  the  need  for  making  an  immediate  choice  (questions  19,  ,2^,  21,  22,  ^ 

and  24) .  ^  .  ^ 

Questions '25  thrSbgh  29  explorS  the  w^y  students  rated- themselves  as  ^ 
career  decision-makers.  No  significant  differences  were  found  between  the 
.self -ratings  of  the  two  groups  for  any  of  these  quest ioiis  which  dealt  <with 
ability  to  make  career  decisions,  knowledge  of  x)^cupations ,  how  often  stu^ 
dents  planned  ahead,  coaf ide\f^' in  their  decision^,  .and  knowledge  of  goals 
. and  values . 
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As  a  check  on*these  self-?ratings\  four  questions  were  included  to  test  , 
the  students*  actual  .knowledge,  of  occupations  .(quest-ions  30-34).^  Students 
were  asked  to  name  a  first-choice  occupation  (question  30)  and  were  ques- 
tioned, about  the  education  required,  average  salary,  amount 'of  independence, 

4  ^ 

and  ^employme'ht;^^outteook'for  that  occupation.    Tables  E2  and^E3  list  the  oc- 
cupations named  by  the  two.  groups  of  Eastfield  students.     They  show  that  most 
of  tltte^  occupations  of  interest  to  both  groups  ate  already  of^red  by  SIGI. 
^•irst--^hoice  occupations  named  by  4^  of  th,e  63  student^^in  the  experimental 
jro^  and  by  85  of  the .  128^students  in  the  control  group  were  SIGI  occupy  ^  ^ 
tions.    A  few  students  in  ^otl\  groups  n^ed  identifiable  occupations  not  in 
S-IGI.*    The  rest~ll  students  i§)  the  experimental  group^anth^"in' tlie ^control— 
were,  unable  to  natne  a  specif i<i  occupation  or  we^-e  undecided. 


Insert  Tables  E2  ^and  E3  about  here^ 


Thfe  replies  to  question  30  were  sometimes  -difficult  to  tabulate  because 


•  students  often  w^re  unable  to  identif y^P'specif ic  occupation  or  tb  express 
, -clearly  vhat.  they  had  in  mind.-  ^e^ometimes  had  to  inake  judgements  ab.out  a 
student  *s  mean£o^^  Wl^en  the  stsgf" could,  not  reach  agreemjent,  they  recQ-rded 
.*  the  answer  as  Too  Vague  t<4  *£lasslf y .  When  th^  o.ccupation  named  in'question 
3(Xjwas-^  SIGI  ,oecup"at:ion(  we  were  in  a  position  to  evaluate  ^hV  accuracy  of 
the.  students^  responses  t,o  questions  31-34  fe^r-^o^h  grdups^^These  four 
questions  consti^tute  an  information  test,  whidh  was  scored  in  The  manner^ 
descrilTed  earlier'.    Jhe  ^udents  who  had  used  SIGI  were  .found  to  ba^igni- 


flcantly  betner  informed  (p. 


•      Re^ponsed *to  questions  37-41  show  that  the  two  groups  were  similar  in 


.  theiV  ca.i?^eer  guidance  experiences  (excluding  SIGI)  at  Eastfield.  'More  than 


^  .       40%  of  both  ^grc 
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groups  had  seen  a  counselor  withiii  the  last  two  months  (ques- 
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tion  37)  about  a  variety  of  problems  (question  38).    More  than  three-fourths 
of  the  experimentals  and  controls  said  they  had  not  takfen  a  career  guidance  . 
course  (question  39)*    Although  Eastfield  doe^  not  have  a  formal  course  in 
career  guidance,  counselors  at  the  college  do  conduct 'toformal 'group  counsel- 
ing sessions  which  address  career  cilice Both  experimentals  an^  controls 
were  about  equally  satisfied  with  these  sessions  (question  40).  Generally, 
neither  group  had  reservations  about  interacting  with  a  computer  for  career 
guidanc^e  (question  41). 

4  \ 

''me  remaining  four  questions  in  the^  questionnaire  for  the  control  group 
exp/ored  attitudes  toward  SIGI.    They  are,  listed  in  Table  E4v  Sixty-six 

,  y 

petcent  of  the  group  had  heard  of  SIGI  (question.  42)  ajtt^-^^^x^anted  to  use  it 


(question  45).'  Only  one  student  had  j|ormed  an  unfavorable  impression  of  It 
.(^estion  43)*    Me^fefs/®'*t;he  group  had  learned  ablout  it  froiti  a*  variety 
of  Sources  (question  ^^)\^1^ay  be  noted  that  many  students  who,  ih  ques- 


tion 42,  said  they  welre  unaware  of  SIQI's  existence  went 'ahead  anyway  and 
answered  questions*  43-45.   ,Such  are  the  vagaries  of  questionnaires^.    We  as- 
sume that  the  75%  who  responded  ye^  to  question  45  represent  students  who 
felt  a  need  for  career  guidance. 

Table  E4A  lists  the  responses  of  the  control  group  to  the* open-ended 
questions.  .         ,  /  , 


■  ^ 


— '  r- 

,    Insert  Tabl4^E4,and  E4A  about  her^' 
 ^  1  


The  remaininV  46  questions  in ^ the  questionnaiVe.  f or  the  experimental 
group  sought  to  find  o'llfc  how  these  SIGI  u^.er8  rated  their  experien(5e  with 


5IGI 


e  E5).  -  .   f    .  *i 


When  asked  to  give  SIGI_a  grade  > (q^.eS't ions  42'-54)  ,  more  than^  75%  of  tlie  • 
.students  graded  SIGI  A  or  B  for  6  of  the  e3  items  (ititerestt,  clarity,  over- 
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all  usefulness,  helping  with  values  awareness,  seeing  relationships 'between 
values  and  career  decisions,  and  getting  information).     For  six  of  the  re- 
maining seyen^ quest ions,  which  concern  choice  of  an  occupation,  finding 
occupations  to  fit  .values,  understanding  predictions,  estimltihg  probabili- 
ties  of  success,  helping  to  plan  a  program  appropriate  for  an  occupation , 
and  learning  to  make  career  decisions,  the  proportion  df  A's  and  B's  was. 
over  50%,  t. 


Insert  Table  E5  about  here 


,  As  for-*  their  experience  with  SIGI  (question  55),  44% 'said  that  SIGI 

helped  confirm  a-ghoice *  they  had  already  made,  7%  said  that  SIGI  helped 
'        ■  them  to  choose  an"  occupation,  and  31%  thought  that  SIGI  had  sugges_ted  other 
occupations  worth  conside^rin^.     Eighteen  percei^t  failed  to  perceive  SIGI  as 
-  'having  been  directly  helpful. 

Questions  56-63  .'asked^the  expjjj^imental  studeifts  whether  they  would  con-' 
stilt  SICJI,  a  counselar,  or  a  combination  ©f  the  twp*for  help  with  occujpa- 
'  tional  and  educational  decisions'.     The  stude'nt's  would  tend  to  choosy  the 
combination  for  most  guidance  purposes.     This  preference  held  true  for  plan- 
.^^"ling  ^program  of  study,  getting  information 'about  an  occupation,  jponflTm-^ 
•    ing  an  occupational  choice,' resolving*conflicts  about  occupational  choice", 
and  estimating  chances  of*  success  in^a  progran).     S\G1  ^lone  was  preferred 
by  57%  of  the  sample  for  finding  occtfpations  that  fit  values  arid,  by  50%  of 
the  sample,  for  making  values, more  clear'l'^^kty-nina  percent  thought  a; 
'  •         couns^l(^r  alone  would  be  mote  help  in  f^ndi^Rut  about  financial  aid. 

Over  half  of  the  students  who  had  used  SIGI  planned  to  Schedule  a  con- 
ference  with      counselor  for  a  variety  of  purposes  (questions  64  and  65). 
Q      Other  purposes  w^re  mentioned  by  three  students  (see  Table  E6,  question  65), 

ERJC      .  366  -r-  ' 


Over  two-thirds  of  the  students  (67%)  said  that  the  ^'occupations  in  ^'  ^ 
^  _       ■  .  /  •       '  ^  .  / 

.which^Jihey  were  :interested  were  actually  retrieved  on  tfte  basis  qf.  their 

values  in  Locate  (question  66) .    Although  they  named  a  few  occupations  as 

  -      -   ;  -  ^  ,       ■  ' 

"missing"  from  SIGI  (Table  E6,  question  67),  the  "occupations"  th^^--'named  <~ 

were  often  nofr' occupatioas.  at.  all,  but  general  fields  of  ^  in't^ex^^t ;  some 

were  already  in  SIGI;  somecWere  specialties       occupations  in  SIGI;  and  some 

.\  •  - 

were  occupations  with  only  small  numbers  of  workers.  *A  few^ student^  men- 

tioned  occupations  that^re  scheduled  to*  be  added  to  SIGI^4n^the  n^xt  rounds 
of  additions  (park  ranger travel  agent,  bilingual  teachei?) .  About  63%  re- 
garded the  information  in*  SIGJ-  as-  superior  to  other  sources  of  oc^^^upatipvial 
information  ^question  68).  \^^. 

7        J  ■      .  ■  ■  ■  •  • 


In'sert  -Table  E6  about  here 


"    Of  the  Eastfield  students  who  ha^used  SIGI,  84%  were  satisfied  with  the 
28  questions  made  available  in  Compare -(quesl^ion  69).    Although  ten  students 
suggested  additions,  only  si;l  of "  those  yere  specific,  and  they  would  be  hard 
^  to  implepent.  given  the.  present  nature  pf  .occupational  information  that  ^ 
"^available.  ^        cjues  tioi^s  sugg^ted  for  (addition  are 'recorded  in  T^ible  E6. 
.Regarding  SIGI's  style  and  vocabulary  {question  7-0),  3%  said  that  th^y 
were  too  difficult  while  90%  found  them  to  be  "just  right."    Sirfce  the  r^ad- 
in^  level  of  the  te^t  was  designed  for  community  college  students,  tBis  find 
ing  is  'particularly  encouraging.  ^ 

— "  ^         ^  ; 

"'"^"-.O^ly  one  student  detected  any  bias  in  SIGI  (question  71).:    He  thought 
that  there\%s  "a -definite  undergraduate^  bi'as."  *  / 

One  hundred  six  responses  were  made  to  questiori  72,  a^fcxng  about  problems 
that  might  have  occurred  in  using  a  computers-based  system.     Twenty  per^ient 
reported  that  they  h^d  to  wait  too  long  for  a  SIGI  app9intment;  19%  said 


3^67         ;       •  /  /     \  ^  ' 


r 
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they  felt  rushed  while  using  SIGI;  10%  did  not  understand  s$oin^  of  the  direc- 
tions;  9%  thought  'there  was  too  much  reading.     Bight  percent  reported  that 
the^riting  on  the  scree^  caused  eyestrain,  that  (the  computer  had  breakdowns, 

and  that  they  wanted  to  sign  off  SIGI,  but  couldn't.    Two -percent  said  the 

-  -ft  • 

*  <?  ^ 

writing  on  the  screen  was  jumbled.    A  variety  of  other  irritations  were  men- 

tion^d  by  U%  of  the  students  ,who  checked  "Other,'*  such  as  inability  to  go 

back  Lo  correct 'mistakes  or  , redundancies  in  the  text  (Table  E6,  question  72) ♦ 

•   Almost  three-fourths  of  the  SIGI  users  frequently  tdbk  advant;age  of  the 

f 

opportunity  to  get  printouts,  and  only  8%  used  the  printer  just  once  or  *twice 
(question  73)  ._r-Ove^-^ two- thirds  (68%)  tried  to  get  more  information  on  their 
Qwn  initiative  after  using  SIGI  (questions        and  75),     The  majority  (63%)  of 
the  students  spent  between  two  and  four  hours  on  SiGl,  and  17%  spent  more 
(question  Eighty-four  ^rcent  of  those  in  the  sample  had  gone  all  the  way^ 

••through  SIGI,  including  Strategy^,  at  liea'st  once,  usually  in  one  or  two  ses- 
sions  (questions  77  and  78).  More  than  half  (52%)  exp,ressed  an  interest  iA 
securing  additional  time  on  SIGI  (questions  79  and  80).  ^ 

The  ^xx  subsystems  of  SIGI  seemed  to  meet,, a  variety  .of  different  needs*; 

» 

every  section  would  be  *'used  most"  by  at  least  some  students,  although  Plan- 
ning and  ComparB  received  the  largest^  percentages  bf  votes  (24%  anc^  20%,  r^ 
spectively).     Locate  was  th'e  system  named  least  often  (question  81)  • 

SIGI  to  be  comprehensive;  80%  said  that  there  was  Nothing  , 
more  they  would  like  it^  to  coyer  (question  82),    A  few  wrote  in.  suggestions  , 
"  for  improvement,  such  as  providing  information  for  those  changing  occupations, 
,^  adding  more  information  about  local  job  sfearch,  and  so  on  (Table  E6,  ques- 

tion 82)*    Nearly  tKf ee-f ourt^s  (73%)  said  that  there  w^s'no  area  that  needed 
fuller  coverage  (question  83),,  but  the  others  would  have  liked  more  complete 
or  derailed  occupational  information,  more  information  on  courses  within  a  , 


Students  found 


t 
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\  '  ■  .  .  .  ■ 

field  of  study,  and  similar  additions  (Table. E6,  question  83).    'All  areas 
except  Prediction- were  liked  b^est  by  some  students;  getting  occupational 
infopnation  was  the  most  popular,  designated  best  by  31%  of  the  group.  _The 
privacy  that  SIGI  makes  possible  was  considered  very  important  to  23%  of 
thfe  group,  but^t  made  no  differ^ce  to  36%  (qu^tion  85).     Seventy-one  per- 
cent  of  the  grouBf  sa^^hat  they  had  advised  their  college  classmates  to  use 
SIGT,  of  these, half  (62%)  had  recommended  it  to  thr^  or  more  friends 
(questio'ns  SbS^jid  87) 

Question  8'8  asked  Tffe  students  for  suggestions  ^f or /improving  SIGI.  The 
answers  are  listed  in  Table  £7 .'^^xilpst  of  the  suggestions  we^  for  expansion 
of  the  information  or  service^  offered  by  SIGI  or  for  minor  changes  to  en- 

>  0 

able  students  to  move  more  quickly  to  the  sections  in  which  they  were  Ihost-t 

/  ft    .  . 

interested.    There  were  a  few  suggestions  that  revealed  insufficient  in- 

formation  on  the  part  of  the  student.  The  general  tone,  however,  was  one  of 
appjroval,  respect,  and  gratitude.  '  '^'^''^^'^^^^iktte^^^^'^^ 


Insert  Table  B7  about  here 


f 

I  _ 
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Iinpacxt:^  on  Counseling  ^      '\  ^  c  '  ,  • 

Questionnaires  *  ^      .  ^ 

Responses  of  six  Eastf ie^ld  College  counselors  who  filled  but'  question- 
naires are  tabulated  in  Table  E8.     (The  constructed  responses  to  the  open- 
ended  questions  on  that  instrument  are  in  Table  E9 . )    One  of  the  six  had 
never  af'tejaded  a  SIGI  workshop.  ,  , 

'  The  counselors  were  in  general  favorably  disposed  tow:ard*the  idea  b£  * 
computer-based  guidance  (questions  4-8) .    None  of  the  counselors  saw  com- 

•  i 

puter-based  guidance  as  a  potent  t   (question  6),  four  of^them  planned 

*•  .  ^  '  ^  s 

to  use-^«iich  a  system  in  their  counseling  (question  7),  and  all 'six  had  . 

"actually  referred  studenjcs  to  SIGI  (question  12).     Five  of  the  counselor^', 

^who  had  used  SIGI  and  had  observeti  SIGI  students  choughc  that  those^  students''^ 

reacted  favorably  to  SIGI  (question  13)  and  benefited  in  a  number  of *ways  \ 

(question  28).     Three  out  of  four  thought  that  the  reading  level  of  SIGI'wa^^ 

appropriate  for  their  students  (quest^ion  32);  half  of  them  beliai/e'd  that  the 

occupational  information  was  better  than  othe^  sources  available  (ques-  ^ 

tion  33};  and  all  six  thought  th^  SIGI  was  free  from  any  kind  of  bl^s  ^ques- 

Eion  34).     Interpretation  of  the ^students'  printouts  was  not  a  problem.  Only 

four  counsTsLors/  however,  said  that  students  came  to  them  with  printouts 

(question  ^14)  ,  apd  one  coiJ^selo.r  said  separately  that  he  or  she  was  str^ctujr- 

ing  counseling  se^sl^ns  to  take  advantage  of  printouts  (see  Table  E9)*  Only 

three  counselors  said  that  students  had  encountered  problems  with  the  termi- 

nals^  (question  1*5):     Unre  noted  that  studen^ts  wanted  a  simpler  way^  to  select 

 .  — -.  :  — :  31  ;  —  _ 

occupation^  for*  examination  in-Compare,  anfl  two  mentioned  problem's  wifh  hard*- 

^        .   ^  '.       .  .  ■ 

ware-  (Table  E9) .  ^  \         "  *  ' 

*       Questions  16-23 ^ere  designed  (to  explore  tiie  effect  SIGI  n(j{.ght  have'  on  • 
problems  that  counselors  ^ace  in  qareer  guidance.     The  chief  problems  were' 
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keeping  up  to  date  w^th  occupational  information  and  identifying  students 
who  need  help;  the  most  frequently  specified,  minor  problems  were  getting 
students  to  read  occupa^i«>nal  information,  identifying'sources  of  informa- 
tion, and  selecting  appropriate  programs  for  students'  goals^     Each  problem 
was  .designated  by  at  least  one  of  the  counselors  as  having  felt  the  impact 
of  SIGI.     SIGI  was  seen  to  have  had  its  greatest  effect  on  getting  students 
to  read  occupational^^nf ormation  and  on  helping  counselors  keep^up.to  datfe 
on  occupational  information. 


in'sert  Table  E8  about*  here 


Five  counselors  respond^l 'to  questiohs  24-2/,  which  explore  Ihe'  impact  ^ 
°  that  SIGI  may  have  exferted  on  counseling  sessions.    t)f  the  four  of  these 

who  ha^i  had  opp<l)Ytunity  to  observe,  none  thought  that  SIGI  had  affected  the  ^ 
number,  of 'students  they  could  see;  four  thought^ the  amount  of  time  they     '  ^ 

spent  in  career  counseling  had  increased;  none  saw  that  the  length  ^©i  coun-  ' 

•  '         ^  f  ■  - 

seling  sessions  had  changed;  and  two  thought  the  quality  of  their  discus- 

•  «*  .  *  * 

sions  about  values  an^  career  decisions  had  improved,  whereas,  the  other  two    ^.  . 

saw  no  -change.  ^  '  "  •  *     ^  '  ^ 

Question  28  spugl?t  to  discover  how  SIGI  had  affected  the  behavior  of 

students'  career  decision-making  behaviors  that  might  be  observed  in  counsel- 
y  '  .  •  *  *  "     .  ^ 

^  ing  session^.     In  the  opinion  oJE  the  five  *  counselors  in  a  position  to  know, 

the  SIGI  s^tudents  clearly  rat-ed  higher  ^ban  non-SIGI  students  iif  aii^  Seven 
.  categorllJs  of  beha^?'|or'.     ^    '    ,    '  ^  ^  '  '  ' 

'  Question  29  ex^^ldred  the  subject  of  hpw  SIGI  should  be  fitted  into 

-  .  •  r  •  ^  '  ,  •    >  • 

the  struetuije  of  the  counseling  department.     Thr^e  counselors  accepted  the 
ic^i  *6f  making  SIGI  available  to  students  on  an  entirely       'I'ib  basis  with 
no^ooaii3elor .  intervftition  ^or  mandatory  follow-ug.    All  the  other  10  re^onses^^^ 
xxT-T^ir-   y  favi^^cesi  ,a,^t;ructur@  in  which  the  counselor  would  play  a  direct, role  in  the  "^-^  -p^^.^ 
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cayeer  guidance  process*    Counselor  referral  to  SIGI  with  mandatory  follow-up 

was  the  structure  named  most  frequently— f ive  times.     No  counselor  suggestid 

an  alternative  configuration. 

♦  Counselors  namecf'  few  occupations  or  occupational  areas  that  they  or 

their  students  would:l\ave  liked  to  see  in  SIGI  (questions  30,^and  31) .  (Medi- 

^*     cal  lechno]-^y  ^nd  some  other  medical  occupations  are  already  in  SIGIJ  One 

counselor  said  that  deaf  students  had  problems  with  SIGI^s  vocabulary  and 
*  '         '  «*  *■ 

6LyIe,  and  another- .said  that  the  "small  pxdnt  and  technical  nature  of  the  ^ 
"        "  '  '  •    -J       '      ^  • 

material"  ma^de  SIGI  "unusable  for  some  students."    Four  counselors  suggested^^ 

r    '       improvements  'for  SIGI ^(qaest ion  35).   ^These  and  comments  volunteered  under 

^  "Optional  Information"  are  listed  In  Table^  E9.  t 


J  f         Insert  Table  E9  abput  here. 


^j.tn^prvaews 


Cuxtaiiinent  ol\our  jTLtervie^^^.^with  .studeni:j,^l'lowe(l  jlts  to  Xallc^with 


^  r-4i:it^L  mL  the  E^stf  ield-couneei^s-afe^mt  their^impressaons  .of  SIGI  and  the  way 
r  it  haF^^'kK^^^t:e4  tlieir  work, " ' "    "''jil^,^"  -Z^'  .       -c  --^^ 

^  '  The*  inip^aet li^bee^lc^)3."n^rS^^^OT  described  it^a^s  "totally 

good.-''  .  "it  is.  pus-hing  counselocs  to  go  beyond^ wliere*  they  were  before,"  he 
»  said'..    The  counselors  reported  that  at  first  there^  had  been  some  ^prehension 
-  abo«^^  STGTt.r  }.;^^thls  4iad  Tev^oifated  as  more  and  irioref  students  used  the^-system,  \ 
"It  has  desensitized  us  to  using  the  computer/^  one  of  th^said..   Another  , 
Observed,'  "5IGI  has  given  us  n^w  approaches -and  new  .terminology,  and-^,  in 
turnt^  have  e-^snded^on.  SIGI."    >  ,*)f     -  • 


^^v^v^'^-    "'^  '    ~  ine  d^senee  of-  3IG.I  na«  affected  what  goes  on  1^'^  .4  counseling  sear* 
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'''I. 


Students  now  cp^ne  to  us  further  along  in  the  problem^       -  * 
solving  process.     Ve^ used  to  make  assessments  of  students, 
glv^them  batteries  of  t^sts,  personality  and  interest 
inventories,  and  then  try'to  suggest  some  occupations  to. 
start.     All  that  is  covered  in  SIGI  now,  and  we  spend- 
^ess  time' in  testing.      .  .  "  ^ 

In  interacting  with"  students ,  counselors  have  found  that  SLGI 


has -'*cla,p-\tia^titheir  thoughts.     Some  counselor?  had  never  organized 
-  ^ a  cuatts^iiH^  airc^nd  Values  l^fore.     Now  they  have  a  terminology  that  -Clves 
r  thfenu,a^^i:xiJfi&tdn  framework,     iney  sor.arir.GS  even  usd  SIGI  "as  a  springboard 


I Jl' discussing  llf^tyl 

 . 

■^v.,^^,     \  Students:' }^fho-rTj 


es  outside  of^  occupations  , 


tol  often  seef  eowrnselo-r-s  for  additional 


h-e^lp.     About,  halfV.f  tne  stuaencs  oring  cheir  r/rincouts.     They  come  for 
a  v^iety  ©f^  reasons.     Some  want  more  information  about  a  specific  occu- 
pation,  some  need  help  in  making  "a  final  decision,  and^feome  need  help  in 
discussing  their  goals.     Occasionally  there  is,   ip/  the  words  of  one  coun- 
■'^selor,  a  "reality^  discrepancy:     Incir  gcials  2nd  abi':M>«  ^^.y  be  lao  de-- 
grees  apartO"    The  counselors  ^fa^'^g^i -7^1  t^?t  ^U^'  raises  questions  as  w?ll  \ 

Answers  them.    ''There  is  mure  d^^plh  lo  coun^r^li'^g  trisn  wnac  appears  on 
tH^^reen,"  one -or  them  said,  .and  added  tha!:,  he.z2.y.se:  of  SIGI,  counselors 
can  now  grapple  with  those  questions  and  do  more  counseling  in  depth.  One 
coiinseior  ±n  particular  thought  thar  students  react  to  3TGT  in  different 
ways  and  tha-f  of  ^^e'^  ^ee^*^d  CM*"<5id^  '^^\^^     tHov  coine times  disagr 

^  ^  .....  ...... 

with  the  definirions  of-the  ten  \;alu.es*  as  they  appear  in  SIGI,  do  ^not  ^ 
know  which  of  the  six  iaterest  tieid^s  to  specify,,  or  4te  appreucrtbivci,  " 

lor  pointed  out  that  older  stud^nt^ 

•  '     ■  ' 
often  08nted  more  specialized  ibformatidn  t\^n  SIGI  of fered— local  data, 

'         '  t  '  '  ' 

for  example,  for  Inf ortnation  about  highly  individuali-zed  occupatifV*.     m  . 
.      .  •  j         .  •   .  . 

|kch  c^s^SIGI  prdvided  a  point  of  d.eparture  ^for  discussiikQof  tnese  topics, 
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«  *  ♦  * 

•      .  'Usage  bf  the  System  ^ 

^  ,    ♦     The  computer  automatically  records  the  responses  that  students  makle*  to 

*  <^  *  * 

•most  displays  ♦    Tables  E10-E23  represent  thes^summary  data  on  students  ^who 

used  S*1GI  at  Eastfield  College.     The/n's  vary  from  t^able  to  table,  with 

highef  frequencies  in  Values,  Locate,  and  Compare,  which  novices,  encounter 

first,  and  lower^  frequencies  in  Pre3ic.tioit  and  Strategy,  which  novices  en- 

.courxter  last.    The'  reasons  for  the  decrease  cannot  be  isolated.     The  main 

reason,  however,  appears  to  .be  that  Eastfield  has  made  SIGI  available  to 

Targe  *;(|^1nbers' of  visitT3^s  and  students  from  ot?her  c611eges*who  are  ^ble  to 

use  the  system  for  c^y  a  short  time  and  never  finish,  thus  increasing  the 


amount  of  use  at  . the  front  end,  especially  Values  and  Locate,     In  any  case, 
the.r;eader  siiouLd  bear  in  mind  that  the  summary  data  do  not  indicate  the 
progress  through  SIGI  of  a  particular  group  of  s'tudents ,    They  are  merely 
a  record  of  responses  ov'er  a  period  of  time,     Som^  of  the  students  were  al~ 
ready  in  Planning  or  Strategy  when  the  data  collec,tion  began,  and  others 
were  just  beginning -when  the  disk  was  swept  c^lean  of  the  ^accumulated  *data. 
Thus  Che  tables  are  to  ^*ome  eXtent  independent  of  one  another.     Never the- 
^  leSs,'.  the-n'.s'- are  sufficiently  large  to  reflect  the  way  SIGI  was  used,^ 

Data  from  the  SIGI  Introductory  Sequence 

Breakdown  of  the  sample.     Table  ElO  shows  the  breakdown  of  this  sample 
"  I  .  / 

by  age,  sex,  and  enrollment  status,*    Percentages  are  given  rather  than 
actual  numbers  because  students  '^i;e'^sked  about  their  age  and  enrolment  * 
.  status  every  time  ,they  sign-  on,  sijice  these  variables  may  have  changed 

*  between  sessions.^  -     -  ^  '   .  '  .       "  * 

' '       A  '  - 

)    ,  ^  '  .  * 

Wg  see  that  approximately  40%  of  "sign  ons*'  were  18  or  under — t?hat  is, 
%   *  .     .  • 

t^^y  wa^re  students  who  had  presumably,  iione- ditectlv  tu  college  iru*  high  - 
''scauol;  consequently,  there*  were  proportionately  ^ewe^  ''glider  students. 
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^  The  sample' contained  equal  numbers  of  women  and  n),en.     Only  about  10%  of 
the  sample  had  had  no  college  experience.  '  ^  • 

'  ,  ^          ■  ^ 

'  "F^  

Insert  Table  ElO  about  here' 


Initial  status  with  respect  tnp  career  decisions.    On  Jthedr  first  pass 
through'  the  introductory  se^yence, ' students  respond  to  questions  about  ^ 
their  awareness  of  their  occupational  values about  their  identification 
of  occupations,  that  fit  their^valties ,  abolit  their  ability  to  predict  their 

grades,  and  about  thqir  knowledge  of  appropriate  programs*  to  enroll  in. 

'  ■  •  .    ;  , 

Table  ^IL-glv^s  the  dis.tribution  of  theiii_r£sponses  to  these  questions. 


The  table  reflects  the  state  of  mind  of  students  as  they  begin  theij:  in- 

r  ^  " 

teraction  with  SI^I.  >  We. may  make  the  following  pbservations : 

— 7- 

)Out  herfc  ^. 
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om 


4       1.    A  quarter  of  the  students  in  t^e  sample  said  they  knew  their 
Malues,  and  about  rhalf  of  them"  had  a  general  idea  of  what  they  wa<%  fr 
an  occupation /but  had  not  analyzed  their  values  ("Values  Status").    -  , 
u  ,^     <1.  '  They  tended  to  fefl  a  need  ^or  much  inf ormation^about  which  occu-  ^* 
.  pations  fit,  their -values;         *  -    .  ^' 

'3.     rairty-eight  .percent  of  the  students  in  the  san^le  believed*  fhat 
th'ey  couid^predict  their  gradefe  successfully  in  at  least  some  programs; 

M  and  thevS-^e-  pe^en^ia^ge  believed  th^t  they  could  predit  ,theHr  grades  scKiy 

1  ' ,   .  . '        •  * 

CjessfuSfy  In  any  ^program.     '        "  ;   ^  ^       \  '  •  . 

4.    Mo/t.  of ' 'chem  had  iJ-tcLe-or       idea  what  prograni  t^  enroll  in  and     ,  ^ 

 •  r    ■  .     .  • 


A. 


would  like  Help  in  planning^. 


'I 
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Data  from  the  Values  System       "  •  '  • 

— J  ^  —  -  . 

The  Values  system  yields  measures  showing  the  importance  that  students 
attach*  to  each  of  the' ten  occupatipnal  valufes  used  in  SIGI  and  ^Iso  indi- 
;€ates  the  field  of  interest  they  would  like  to  work  in.  .  ^ 

vWies  weights.  ^  fable  E12  shows  the  ^eans  and  standard  deviations 
of  Che  weights*  that,  students  assigned  to  the  values  on  a  scale  where  0 
des^auates  no  ^importance  andfeS  maximum  importances    The  fibres  in  the  ^  ^  , 
"Unrestricted"  column  ^va  Lhe  ^eights'^assigned  by  Students  before  they  played 
tne  .alues  Game~i.e.,  tl;\e  numbers  reptesent  the  students'  initial  reactions 
_„t^_t-he--4efiniclons  of  the  values.     Tne ,  "Restricted"  column  reflects  the  ef- 
fects  ^f . both  the  Values  bame  and  the  constraint  that  the  sum  of  the  weights 
equal  40.'   The  latter  condition,  of  eourse,  largely  accounts  ^f^  the  smaller 

■    ■     ■      .     4  ■         '       '  /  ■  ■ 


xnser  c 


tTt-  / 

xable  t^l2'  ab^ut  here 


means  an  the  Restrictld  column.*  It"  ±s '.notjpossibl^.^to  separate  the  effects- 

ot  tht:  Values  Game  and  the  ^estVicLion  to  40  points  on  aii  changes  from  .the 

Unrestricted  fr^  ^hp  Rpsrrlrred  columns.     In  general,  however,  it  would  nc5t 

be  unreSsanab]e  to  at^:ribate  changes  in  rank  order  .(income,  Prestige,- Selp- 

^-'^^        .  ^     '  /  ''^  " 

ing  0£hers,  Security^Variet^f ,  and  Leisure)  -primarily  to  the  Values  G^me.      ^  '.^ 

fable  EU  shows'  (a)  tnat  each  of  the  valuer  was  import^ant  to  some  stu- 
dents;  (b)  tha.t*  there  Vas  no  serious  ceiling  or  floor  effect,  since  even 
the  highest  ^nd\owtjst  weighteci^  values -exhibited  sizable  variation;   (c)  that^  - 
"in  general,   nf.^f^sL  Field,  1.^^0.8, ar.d  Security  were- the  , three  most  important'  . 
values  for^his  group ; 'whereas  EaiTCy;  Entxy  was  the  least  important;  and' vd)  ^ 
that  in  reaching  the  40-point  limil*,  students  selectively  reduced  the  weights 
originally  assigned— that  is,  not. all  weights  vere  decreased ' proportionately . 
Students  were  le"ast  willing  vto  give  up  Income  and  Interest  Field  and  were  ^ 
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most  willing  to  reduc^  weights  for  Prestige  and  E^ly  Entry, 

^  '     L,  ■ '       *  ^ 

\^     .The  low  weight  givali  to  Early  Entry  is  not  surprising,  since  all  the 
stll^'ents  had' already  made  some  commitment  t&ll^ucation  beyond  high  school. 
^  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  "standard  deviations  show. very 

little  reduction.     Indeed,  one'"case  (Hyiping  Others)  sKows  a  slight  increase. 
Thus,  the  restricted  ca^e  does  not  aa?)reciably  reduce  the  variance  of  the 

weights .        '  I  , 

•     Selection  of  interest  field.     Before  weighting  the' valuB  Interest  Fi^ld, 

 '  *   : 

s'tudents  indicate 'which  one  of  the  six  fields!  interes^is  them  most.     They  are 

i  '    '  ' 

givfen  th4--bpportu"nity  to  change  fields  .before  they  adjust  their  weights  to 
sum"t^"40  and  whenever  they/elect.  to  return  to  the  Values  system  to  review.  ^ 
'the  weights  originally  assigned.  ^  ^» 

■    Tgble  E13  shows  the  number  of  times  aach^  field,  was :  selected .    Note  that 

:        .  $  . 

"N  =  851"  in  this- table  medns  that  851  interest  field^selections.  were- made, 

.  •»  '  ■  ^  ti  •  .  • 

by  the  sample"  of  students.     Some  may  have  chosen  the  same  field  more  than 

oncfe,  and  others  may  have  changed  fields.  ^       -  ♦    '  ., 
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Table  E13  shows  that  the  Personal  Goatact  interest  field  was  cle^iy 
ChQ  most  popular,  with  Verbal  in 'second  plac.e..    The  T:echno logical  and 


'Aesthetic  fields  vwere  least  p6pular.     ,  *  , 

■  ]     '  ■  -    *        '  < 

-Data  from  the  Locate  System         ^  >    -  *  /  ' 

-  ■     In  Locate,  stu.3ents  select  a  set  of  fiv%  values  as,  a  screen  ^  re-  ^ 

•,  trieving -potentially  attractive  occupations.  ,  The  students  specify  a  mini- 
mum YetOtn  they  would  like  on  each  v^lu?,  and  ^he-  computer  then  lists  qc-Cu- 
pations  that  meet  or  exceed  that  iJinimum  for  e^ch  of  the- five  values-.  Al-| 
though  students  may  choose  any  five  of  the  ten  SI.Gimiu^,  the  students  ^  ' 
are  encouraged  to >cho9se  their  top-weightea  one3;     ^,     .  • 

\     '  ■    ;         .:  .  .  '         .   •  ' 

..'    ...      .  •   377  '  '  :  ^ 
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.J"  '  ■ 

r.»     ,    Values  selected:  for  the  screen.     Table 'E14  shows  th^r^quency  with 

.   — T    ^'  • 

lich  each  of  the  10  values  was  selected  as  a  member  of  the  retr'ieval  set. 


'It-may  be  inferred  that  S:tiideijts  tend  to  use  their  most  cherished  values 


".Insert  Table' E 14  about  "here 


in  Locate,  for  there  is  close  agreement  between  the  rank^jcfer  <qL  tlie  value 
weights^' (Table  E12)  and-  the  rank  order  of  the^  f  requencieS^^JTable  E14. 

Specif  ication~  levels  or  catpgorl^s.     jFor  each  value  e^ept  High  Ineome 

-   .  and  Interest  Field  the  Student  may  specify  one  of  four  possible  Jevels^ 

'  .  .  "  *    .  /» 

there  are  five  la:ii^4-^  for  Income,  and  there  are  six  categories   (not  levels) 

for  interest  F^ield.     Table  E15  shows  the  fr^iqaency  witfTwh^Jiih  th^  various 

"^'levels  or  categories  were  specif ied.  •  ^-Ag^n,  the  n-'s  and  the  number^  ii^£ed: 


the  nural 

in"  the  "FREQ"  •  column  indicate  the  number  o'f  tim^s-a  yaiue  or 'specTixXcat^iotr 


.  was  used,  not  the  number  of.  students  making^  the  specifications.    Also,  t\ie  . 

•  nu!i±yers -^e  as'sociated' only  wit'h ^values /specifications  that/ax:tualfy^ r-e- 

trieved.accepc^e  lists  of  occupat^ions.^  If  a  student 's^-speciS^iVat ions  kve 

too  stricj:  or  ioo  loose,  resulting  in  ^pty  list^ -or  .ones  of  unwieldy  si2e7^/ 

he -must  altei6>Jhe  specifications,  ory^an  ^ 'time  but  in  any  .order ,  \jnti%  he  . 
*  .  »      *  •  *  -  ^        •  * 

finally  arrives  at  a  set  that^oes  retrieve*        f  .  . 

'   :    Table  E15  'indicates  that?  all  the^degrees  of  specification  are  used..* 


Insert  Table  E15  about' here  •  ,  .     •   ,  >\ 
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V  •  ■   ■  7       ,  V  ••• 

■    •  ■      r    •    -  .   '  ■         -  ,     •■    V   ■         ■ .  . 

The  tact  that  the  Retrieval  qI'%ix  empty  Prst  forces  the  student  t6^  ;Lower -a  «. 

/   specification  (or?  change  in^reatJieldsJ  ma^  accoun^^^  .  ■ 

••'^    -  'whieii  tbe-*-lqwe3t  spec/licatio-ti  appears .^(A  value  set. at  thd  lowest  le^el    ,  ^ 

7^"  /  ;dbes7-uof  s^cjeeft,<^lW  ffii'QccupatioT**  me^t  or,  exceed  that  specif ic-ation . )  '  _  ., 


  _  _      _     _  ^ 
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Table  E15  also  ^hows*  that  students  tend  to  specify  mostly  average  and  above 

average  levels,  and  that  when,  they  use  Interest  Field  as  one  of  their  search 

•  values*,  the  most  pop*Lilar  field  (Personal  Contact)  was  the  one 'most  frequently 

'  crfOsen  in  the  Values  system. 

Occupatit)n$  retrieved  in  Locate.^   What  occupations  do  these  values/ 

specifications  retrieve?    Table  E16^ists  all  the  occupations  in  SIGI  at  the 

^time  of  the 'data  collection  and  the  frequency  with  which  each  u^s  retrieved. 

The  frequencies  include  the,  ipte^riaqtion  of  initiates  (students  who  have  gone  r 
^  .  '   ^     ^  ^  '  '        .  ^ 

^   through  the  six  subsystems  in  th^^rescribed,  order  and  who  are  consequently 


privileged  to  return  t'^^  arv  si'.bsystem)  as  v/ell  as^  novices 


irr^ll,  r42  occupations  of  t;he\55~in  SIGi  were  ^retrieved  lor  ^a  total 
of  9,723  tinfes.   .As  would  be,*  expej^tecj  from  tl^e  relative  popularity  of  vario/ls 


insert -Table  E36  aboub  here 
 '■  


levels  of  specif  i^atioHo ,  pruft^oi^iuacil  ocuupdtions  were  much  .ttiore  frequently 


re 


trleve*^  than  -werp  nopnrof  eiRsi^rir^l  occupat  von,s 
npt  re'rt'ievcd  are'  ^ 


Applianc-e  K^i^ciir  Tochnician 
'Avionics  Technician  > 
EEG  Te'chnoiogis  t 
Inst rumen t  Repair  Technician 
Keyr^Hnch  Operator 
M^dir\l  Lab  Tprhnirian 


13  cccl!]?ations  that  v/ere 


.Nursing  Assistant  .  , 
Operating  RoQmVTechnician 
Radio/TV  Servick  Te^ih 
Science  Lab  Technician 
Telaphon^i^Craf  tsworker 
Wastewater  Treatment  Operator  ^ /^'* 
4   Welder  "  % 


No  occupation  appearc 


more^  frequently  than  about  4.4%  of  the  ?otal  frequency 
for  nx>vices  ^ma  iuitiaces-        If^we  nool  the  various  Reaching  occupations,  \ 
*?he  ipost  f rec:u<^ntl^'  retrieved  occupations  would  be      »  \         .    •  * 


Teacher  ' 
Lawyer^ 
Psychologist 
Physician 
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Rehabilitation  Counselor' 
School  Counselor  . 
Dentist 

♦  •    Speech  Pathologist      *  ,  ' 
;  Civil  Engineer 

379  ■ 
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'  ■■      ■    1        -   '  ' 

Data  ftom  the  Compare  System  ,      ^   ^     ^  .  ' 

Occupation^  'selected  'for  examfnatlon^     Table  E17  sh^ws  the  fr^qu^ncy 
with  which  stuclej;^ts.' (inftiates  and  noyices)  selected  occupations  for  exami-  , 
-nation  in  the  Compare  system.     Students  may ' select' any  occupations  they  want, 
but  they  are  *  particularly  encouraged ' to  investigate  occupations'  retrieved       '  / 
in  Lo,cate  be{^ause  those  occupations  tend-  to  satisfy  threir  values,  » 

Thene  was'  only  one  occupatioa  (Appliaricr^^- Repair  Technician)  that  stu- 
d^ts  never  selected.     Students  did  not  confine  themselves  onv^  to'^^occu^ations 
"retrieved  in  Locate.     For  example,  Operating  Room  TechniciaV,  which^was  not 
retrieved  at  all  in  Locate,  was  selected  four  time.s  in  Compare;  Welder,  which         ^  * 
also  failed  to  appear  in  Locate,  was.  select^<i  three  times.     On  the^^^iie^^i^d, 
thfe  secondary  school  teaching  occupations,  whicii  were  among  the  mbft  frequently 


Insert  Table  E17  about  here 


"retrieved  in  LocateT  were*  asked  ,aboat  in  Compare  l^ss  than  17o  of  the  time"; 
physical  education  teacher' and  l^story  teacher  were  exceptions.     It  seems  poS- 
sible  £hat  many  students  -tended  to  avoid  the  teaching  occupations  because 


they  knew  the^idb  market  has  turned  sour,     Ia  g^ensral'^  however,  the  two  sets 
of  frequencies  appear  to  be  quite  consistent .  .>Jh^  6i:cupation  most  .'frequently 


om- 


asked  about  {over»4,S%  of  tlie^ total  frequency)  \i^q,s[^^^^o\  Counselor,     In  c 
paring  "absolute  frequen(!ies  of  ^ii^pations  Vetrieyed'^ri^sl-ocate-  with  tbose  ^ 
used '.in^Compar^',  one  must  alloy/  for  the  fact  .that  a  gi^eri.  occup^ion  may  be 
^  *  retrieved  several  times  by'one  Student  through^  variojas^- lists  of  sdpcxfic^- 
t ions,  in  Locate,  but  will' probably  be  selected  only..6tic^^  b^^  that  student  for 
ligation  in  Corat>are. 


'   'examination  in  Coippare.  ^ 

Questions  for  which  answers  were  sought.     Students  may  ask  up  tg  28 

questions  about  thfe  occupation^  thev  hav^  selected',     ^Fbf '  a  l^.st  6'f  .  the  .  ques-- 
*  *  '  \  " 

-  tions^  s.^e  Figure  2,  Chapter  II,)    Table  l£18  shows  the  frequency  with 

Q        which  each  of  the  questions  wa«  asked.    All  the  questions  were  asked  with 

.ERIC' 
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considerable  frequency,  l-he  highest  bepsng  7.J%  of  thB  total.  The  least 
favored  Were  '^Opportunities  for  leacienlhi^?"  and  "Prestige  level?"  The 
five  most  often  chos/en  ^eref  in  order,.  •     \  ' 

Description  of  work  activities?  v 
Education  required — Early  Entry? 

'Definition  of  occupation?  -  ' )  *  ? 

Beginning  salary?  ^ 
Employment  outlook? 

Da£a  from  the  Prediction  System  '  /  ,  *       •  i 

Reports  of  previous  academic 'performance.     Tab^e  E19  sumi^arizes  stu- 

dents;^  responses  tw  (IJuestions  abiut  their  previous  academic  perfornance. 

T;^e  responses 'aij^e  stored,  by  the  computer "^and  maf  (pr.  tT?ay  not)  be  included 

among  the  predictor  variables  in  any  of  the  jregre^sion  e^u^tions  that  co^r^  ^ 

pute  the  probability  of  a  student's  receiving'  varioUTS^gradefe  in  a  particular  ^ 

^     ^  ^     -  * :    • '  ' 

"kt^y^.luuioo, "    "^TcxLIt::  E19  c^hows  that  over  75%  of  the  Eastf  ieldvCoUege  stu- 

.  -  ♦  "  '*  ** 

dents  reported  that 'they  had  ranked  irt  the  second  or^  third  fifth  of  their^'^.<* 

high  school  class  and  that  the  ^dal  n<8thematlcJi  sgrades  were  mostly  B*s'  and^  . 

,      >  *  '  'I 

(^'s.    They  presented  a  S9raewhat  rosier  piclhire  with  refrpect  to  the^ir  Englisli  _ 


Insert  T^bld  pl9  abou't  here  ^         -  ^ 


gra^es];*^ore  than  two-fifths  of  the  students  reported  that  they  had  earned 
A's^^^^d  more  than^O%  of  them  ^aid  tliey  had,  got  B  or  better.     On  tlte  other 
hand,  only  60?;  were  confident  that  .they  needed  *no  help  tJ/ith  English  and  more 
than  a  quartet  of  them  (28%)  believed  positively  that  the^^  did  need' help.  - 

Perhaps  some  studeata  did  not  think  that  a  grade 'of  B  ,or  better  ir>  high 
'i  *  ' 

school  English  guaranteed  sufficient'  mastery  for  college  work. 
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Programs  for  i^hich  .predictions  were  reflueated^    ^The  iiFf  of  programs 
for  which  the"  studept  can  obtain  predictions  is  different  at*  each  college^  . 
At  the  time  of  the  'evaluation,  predictions  were  'available  in  28  {programs 
^  at  Eastfield  College.    Jable  120  lists  these  progr^^s  aad  shftws  the  fre- 
quency with  wii:^h  each  was  selected^  iri  th^  PredictionOs'^stem.  Students- 
sought  pred^d^onl;  in  all  the  programs.    The  programs  most^  frequentl/y  selected^  ' 
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-  *• 

» 


were  Business Law,  SocLoiogy,  and  Computer.'  The  n's  were  not. large  and  Jio 

program  was  seiectt^^^more  than  7-^  times^.  -        •  ^  -.^ 

•        *  •  w        ^       '  \     .  . 

Selecl^fj'^  of  q»i(-'sr  itMj>  it>our  probability.     Also  av,ailable  ip  the  .Pjr^*k!- 

 —  — \  ^ '-'^ 

.tion  system  are  exi5ianat'ions  of.  probability  and . prediction •     The  explanations  '  . 

are  in  the  torm  ot  answers  to  live  questions  that  t'he  sOident  (ncf^ice  or  ^ 
^  initiate)  may  ask  if  he  ohooses.  * -(Sec  ^Figure  5,  jChapte\  II  for -the  ^ 
.  wording  of  tiie  question-.;'    ui'e' q^iestioii^  wer  ti  ^  Lucluded  in  SIGI  because  we  ^ 

^«-T«  ^yrcm   .      ^  « .  -  .•-/^-i---^  -i-P  rTLr^^^^""' 1  i  ♦'^^  1*^  difficult 


/ 


for  iaav'studcnt? .     Th^-  freq-ipni  y  wi*-h  whi^-h  each  ques-tiQn  wa^  selected  ap- 

p'ea^g  in  Tah-lo  F.?I .     E^^rh  question  was  ,  importan  t  to  some  students-  Twenty- 

'eight  sludeiiL^  (a-ssumlng  that  ca.Vn  sLudea::  asked  dnly  one  question)  sought 

« 

answers  to  one  or  another  question.    This  is  over  one-third  (37%)  of  the 
♦  » 

students  using  the  Prediction  sy\Lem,  if  we  assume  that' the  number  of  stu- 
dents  i^  the  same  as  or  close  to  .theNjumber  that  re^porte^  their  previous 


academic  perf ormaiK:e  in  Table  Fl9— in  the  case  of  Eastfleld,  76. 


'        I    ,  Insert  Table  E21  ab^ut  here 
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>      Data-from  th^sStra^e^y  System 

aire  collected  from  the  Planning  system.     Ijpdeeci, . 


(No  summary  attt<rare  collected  rrom  tne  f-iannxng  system.  .u, 
Q         only  informatijjrft  from  that  system  that  is  worth  recording  as  summary  data^-l, 

Emc  '    .  -  •  3S2- .    ■  .  ••. 


would  be  th^  names  and *f requencics  of  the  occupations  selected  for  planning.) 


In'Strategy,  the  student  selects  a  set^qf  ^three  occupations^and  lndi- 
cate&  ^hihii^ne        favurs  most.    ^Then  he.  sees  the  Desirability^  Sums,  of  the^ 
occupations.     (See  Chapter  II,  pagei^  32-34  »for  a  description' of  Desir- 
ability  Sue[is.)  '  Next,  he  interacts  with  a  discussion  of  a  decision-making 
Strategy  based  o?»  assessment  of  rewards  and  risHs,  after^which  he  estimates  •* 
the  probabilities  of  hi3  successfully  complet^Lng  all  the  requirements  lor 
'entry  into  each  of  the  occupations.*  Kinall'ys  he^  onc-e^ again  indicates  which  ^ 
of  the  occupqt'ions  he  favors  most  *ln  light  of  the^.  i«nf ormation  *he  hBS  accum^T- 
lated  about  rewards   (Desirability  Sums)  and  risks  Cpi^obability  of  entry). 

**rable  E22  shows,  in  the  first  two  columns,  the  freqijency  with, whi^h  oc~* 

cupations  were  designated  first  ckcrrce  when  th'^^^set  of  three  occupations  was 

^        ^    •  V  ^       ^  ^   <  \ 

selected,  and,  in  the  third  and  fourth  columns,-  the-  f-r^quency  with  which  they 
"were  designated  first  choice  afeter  -assessment  of  rewarc^s  and  risks. 


Insert  Table  £22  about  here 


,  We  must  be -trau^t  ijDus  in  interpreting  Tabl^^E22,  since  it  shows  fi?(fquen~ 
cies  of  choice,  not  changes.'    We  cannot  infei^wfor  insj^an^ee,  tl^at  'no  student^' 


changed  their  minds  about  'ah\jccupa t ion  that  Wfe  6he  s^me  "pi03t  '  frequency 
as  "pre"  fi?equency.  We  Aoay iirhij,'^ ,  however,  that%he  mostjipopular  pccupations, 
in  terms. of  post  frequea^y,  ^re  Lawyer,  Psychologist;  School  Counselor,  ahd ' 
Rehabilitation  CcfJ&Sfixfflr M^f^  it  Me<- IjfSt  occupatisns' with  a'  difference  of 

"   "  ^*^1)etweeife 


3  or,  more  (in  e^ith<^r,  dix^ction)  "betweei^^e  pfe  and  pusL  f requencTes,  we  see 
that  Civil  Engineer  -ii^ed  ''^  nr^  D^nt-^st-,  Political  ScientiSt,  Personnel  In- 
terviewer,  and  Rehabilitation  Counselor  gained  3,  whereas  Ps^cholo-gi^t,  (-10); 
Interior  Decorator/Daslgncr  (--7);  Advertising  Copywriter,  Elementary  School 
Teacher  (yA)  ;  and  Photographer,  Registered  Nurse,  Early  Childhood  Teacher 
(-3)  had  losses.  -  ,  v'-' 


.Choice  in  relation  to  desirabi3.1ty  outcomes ♦    What  influences  students'' 
choice  of  occupation  in  this  context?   .Table  E23  provides  some  insights • 
Under  the  heading  "Desirability  Outcome"  are  the  frequencies  wlph  which ^stu-, 
*  dents,  in  their  pre  choice,  selected  the  occupation  that  later 'turned  ou^"  to  . 
have  the  highest  Desirability  Sum,  to  come  within  10  points  of  the  highest 
sum\  or  to  fal^.  more  than  10  points  bfelow  the  highest.    Apparently,  almost 
two-fifths  of  the  time  (39%)  students  did  aot  designate  as  their  first  choice 
the  occupation  that,  as  they-  soon  learned",  was  the  most  likely  t6  satiny 
their  values.  '  / 


Insert  Table  523  about  here 


I  The  next  set  of,' figures.  Under  the 'heading  "Which  Strategy,"  assesses 

*the  post  choice  of  occupation  with  tespect  to  the  measures  of  reward  and 
^riak.     The  reader  should  understand  that' the  options  listed  in  the 'table' 
do  ^not  all  exist  at  the  same  time.     For  example,  if  the 'student  had  esti- 
.    mated  that  his'  chanpes  were  equal  for  successfully  entering  each  of  the 
.three  occupations^  he]  would  have'only  thj^  last  two  options'  on  the  list:  He' 
,  could  choose  either  the  occupation  with  the  greatest  Desirability  Sunj  or  one. 
with  a' smaller  sum.     If  he  had  made  differential  estimates  di,  success ,' some 
of  the  first  four  options  would  be  present,  but  not  the  last  two;  moreover, 
it  might  be  that  none  of  the  three  bcciipations^  had  the^  fortunate  combination 

of  greatest.  DeSfirability  Sum  and  greatest  chances,  and  therefore  the  student  ^ 

^  '      ^  •  '  '  '  //- 

would  not  have  the  first  option.     The  reader,  should  also  remember  that  Su;r( 

high  means  having  the  highest  Desttability  .Sum  or  coming  within  10  poin^^  of 

^  ^         ^  '       .     '      '      '     ^ ^ ;       .         ///.  ^  ' 

the  highest.  ^  '  *  //  \ 

 '\      '  '/^^ 

Students  are  Told  to  ignojre  differences  of"  10  points  or  less  tf^t^een  De- 
sirability Sums.    Eor  a^discussions.  of  how  the  10-point  "error" 'ienn  wa? 
estimated,  see  Counselor's  Handbook  for  SIGI  (which  is.  Appendix  G  of 
O*       this  repoctJ,  pp.  .IX-12— IX-U.  ,        '  ^  'll.'' 
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NevfeYtheless,  we  can  make  some  inferences /;^n^^£irst  fc/ut  catjfegpr 


'und^T,  "Which  Strategy"  represent  instances  of  iifff^jjences  jln  both  and 


chances.  'If  we  make  the  reasonal)le  assumption 'that  students  wouiJJ^^early'  - 
always'  dhoose  "Sum  high.>  chances  high"  when  that  option /waajgLt'^s^nt ,  WA  hdve 


left  175  instances  /{"SO  +  64  >  21)  where  students  haci  to  pjibbs/  on  the  basis 


'o£  highest  sum,  best  chancW,  or  "some  combination  ^n^whlcii^either  factor 

.* 

occupation 


was  ibest.     In  90  instances  (51%  of  the  time) 


ac+on  in/wnxcjn/i?iexLi 
,  t'^^m^^m^^  the 

with  ^t^liighest  sumj  in  64  instances  (37%  oyt^i^'p^  S^cted  the  ^ 

o<;<;m>atjLon  with  th"e  best,  chances ;  and  in  21  irf^t^atia/s'' ^       of  th^  time),,  they 
s/lected  an  occupation  that  had  neither  the, hignest  Sum  nor  greatest, chances, 
(This  last  is  not.  necessarily  an ^  illogical^  Chciice(/  since  it  may  be  the  best 
combination  of  reward  and  risk.     See . Cognselc/r      Handbook  for  SIGI,  which  is 
Appendix;    G    of    this    repo'rt,  pag|g;jX^25~l^^  There  were^34  occasions 

when  students  estimated  their  chand/s  as  equal  fo-r  all  thrbe  ^occupations .  -  In 

.     .         \         '        a:.'     ^  : 

this  situation,  they  mad^  the  appaHntly  logical  choice  (occupation  with  the 
highest  ^um)  26^time&  and  the^  apparently  illogical  one  8  times.    We  must  be 
eafefiul,  however,  not  to  infer;  that  thos'e  8  choices  came  from  students  who 
did  not  know  what  they  were  dping.  .  We  have  learned  from  our  interviews  that 
be^vior  which  appears  inexplicable  in  printouts  often  has  £ome  logical  ex- 
planation--evan  if  it  is  only  that  the  student  was  late  for  class  and  pu^h6d 
the  last  feW' buttons  at  random  to  reach  "sign  off"  as  quickly , as- possible. 
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1 

Table  Responses  by  Ekperimentals  and  Contois  to 

Questions  1-41  of  SIGI  .Evaluation  Questionnaires 


'(Unless  otherwise'np 


ted;,^ali  figures  except  /'s  are  perc^ent.) 


o 
V/ 


±£  (I)  15-22 

^\2)  2  3-30 

^  O  X3)  Over  30   .  ^ 

O  (4)  Rather  not^say 


fee 


^  (1)  Male  ^ 
y^i2)  .Fenale  ZI^  c     '  ^ 


Year  in  college:  - 

(ly  1st     2k  ^  y 

(2)  2nd 
/jg  (3)  '3rd 

CAREER  DECISION-MAKLNG  . 


How  we^l  do  you  knw/what  rewards  and  satisfactions  you  wanff^oto^an  occupation?^  '  .  ^  y. 
j>  pu(i)  I  know  exac'tly  what  I  .want  from  an  occupjatiorf. .  ,  '  • —  ^.  ' 


33 


X 


]2J}(2)  I  have-  aj^encral  idea  of  what  T  want  f ropj 'atv'octugat'ion.  ^ 
j,^  (3)  I'm  nct^^ur^  what  I  want  f.rom  an  occ,upat;ion.'! 

^  have.^o  ldea,what'I  want  from  an- occupTatitfn, 

How  many  occupations  have  you  explored  as>|Jossibl*litifes^  for  'yourse^? 

^  (D  None  .       '  '  '  "/r 

EI  '(25  1^2  .m'y^ 

^^:>(A>More  than'  four,  .  . 

6.    How  many  of'tlie  occupaciow  thrttj  y^u  know  about  are  likely  to  give  you  the 
satisfactions  you  wanc?^*  ,  -  ' 

//  f{l)  N^ono/  o*  ^  -  '  ^    ,  ■  ' 

,  /  /  4^  (3V        '     ^\  '  •  '  ,  - 

/ (4T¥k)t^  than- 4-     •  ^  ^ 

<•  '  /'       '  .    .  •  "  *.  .    '■  '  ■' 

7     Which  of>the  st;atepcnts  below  best  describes  how.  definite  your  career  plans  arc?-%.  -^y* 


m. 


2kE 


/    ^>'(i)yi  1c.noX'''^>^«^ptly/thc  occupation  1  want  tp  enter. 

5^  {27^  ara-^^t^rvin:?  to  decide  between  two  different  occups^ions. 
yfAW^       considerin:T  three  or  no  re  dif  fcrent  *  occupations.  , 

do  not  have  tiny  specific  occupation  in  mind  at  jthis  time. 


I    *  '  /  ^Z^'  ^crd  \t^\\  do  you 


think  vou  can  predict  your  grades  io  various  progr^ins  yo^ir 


tf^l  . ^/ V/  (1)     think  J  could  predict  rr/  j^rades  accurately  in  any  program  of 'eft/U<?y      25:^  ^  / 
'     '  I  might  take;  *    .  •  '  '  'I  ' 

,^*/^f^^^p^^  ifj^  (25  I  tliink  I  could  predict  t:/  r^radea  accyrately  in  one  or  tyo  progifams  |  - 
//  /  '          //  Z  but  not  in  all  ^  ^  7  >'  V  / 

^      '     4^^/  J'  O)  1  Itave  only  a^rcneral  Idea  of  try  grades  in  one  or  two  programs/. 

'    ^^^4  (4)  i  caii*t  predict  tny^irnde^  well'in  any  program.    "  y      j  •     ;  t 


^        ^//i^'^i^^^^''  Which  of  the  following  best,  describes  th^  present  state  of  y^ur  fltJ^ 

Af'W'  '  •    *  ' "   ^ 


8? 
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Table  El  (continued) 


10.    Overall,  how  confidi?nt  do  you  feel  about 'our  career  decision-making  skills? 


)  Very  confident 
(2)  Somewhi^c  confident 
/O  (3X  Not  confident 


2^  ^  -  ^  ^ 


Ito.iis  13:-18  are  activities  refuted  to  thinking  about  occupations.    Put  a  check 
under  the  headirtg  which  shows  how  much  time  you  have  spent  on  each  of  the  activities. 


'Readijag  about  occupations,.      '         -  ^ 
.  ,  =r^^  {^C  V 

12.  Talking  with  friends  about  .the  kinds  of 
^         occupations  they  are  considering,  . 

13.  Talkilag  jWith  people  in  the' field  about 
*thei^  ®^^"P^^^^"5«3L^^V3'(2r(/  =^^^^ 

14.  Using  the  college's  career  reTe^r^jnce  v 
library,  e  ^^3  (.^  c  ^^^y)* 

-15,    Attending  career  planning  workshops, 

16,    Talking  to  a  guidance  counselor  about 
^        /careers.  ^         '     '3s' ^    ^ ^  (tt^ ^  ^ /JZ 

Using  care err related  audiovisual 
materials,  ^  o  3  Cp^-^^/^I^J 


18^1   Us^lng  a  computer-based  guidance  system. 


Never 

Rarely 

Sometimes 

Often 

i  i^) 

1l  (U) 

,3  Ofj 

/  (n) 

< 

'3  (93) 

For  statements  19^24,  put  a  check  under  the  heading  that. best  describes  how  you  f4el. 


Strongly 
*  Disagree  Disagree 


J  Strohgly 
Agr'ec  .Agr/e 


I  would  follow  the  advice  of  a  teacher, 
counselor,  parent,  or  friend  In  planning 
ray  career, 


20»    VThich  occupation  I  enter  will  be  mostly 
a  matter  of  chance*  * 

21»    Everyone. see nw  to  tell  nte  something  dif- 
;        fercnt»  so  I  don't  know  which  career  to 
y      choose,  22?-^  «.  /iSi^^ 

2-2,    I  will  decide  for  oyself  which  occupation 


to  choose. 


23, 


24, 


In  or^ier  to  plan  for  a  ciircer,  I  would/ 
need  to  know  how  soon  I  would  be  get- 
ting married,  -y^si^^  --Jf        C  -  ^^^  ^  ' 

There'  is  plenty  of  time  before  I  have 
to  start  thinking  about*  choosing  an 
occypatlon,  ^  CB  (^2^<^  *  ^^^1^ 


I 

'/'     .  /./  ■ 


^     Table  El  (continued) 


P.    i    X  SO. 


25,    Bate  y^oui^seXf  on  \iOU  goj&d  a  career  d9clslon-tQaker  you  think  you  are,  Tfe  ^  ^  ^ 

,  Look  at  the  /cale  below.    Think  of  a  friend  your  age  who,  in  your  o^lon,  makes 
good  career  decisions.    Consider  that  person  at  the  top  of  the  scali  (10)* 


U3 
7JL 


Think  of  a  friend  your  age  wh^o  is  not  a  good  career  decision -maker  ♦  Consider 
that  person  at  the'  bottom  of  the  scale  (0)  ♦  \.  " 

How  think  about  yourself  as  a  career  declsitm-maker,    Vrtiere  do  you  fit  on 
this  scal^  ♦Circle  the  appropriate  number  on  the  scale  from  0  to  10, 


£  o 


^3 


6 


'7. 


8 
^7 


J- 


1^ 


^3 


:  10 


poor 
career ^ 
^decision- 
maker 


good 
careei 

declsJ  on- 

maker 


For  iteras  26-  29-  mark  an  X  on  the  part  of  the  scale  which  bast  shows  wha^  Is  true  of  ycu 


26*    Uow  much  do  you  know  about  occupations? 


Bo, 


very  little 


27,    How  often  do  you  plan  ahead? 


rarely 


3i 


Af,         '--^^  Sir^^t  deal 


3i> 


28»     How  do  you  fee],  after  makln$  aii  Important  decision? 


£  c 


H  -4- 


«0 

4 


5-9 


.3    /  f'  3 


often 
4 


I,  usually  ^  T 
ddn't  think 

I've  done  the  ^ 

right  thing*.  [  , 

1  ' 

29<     How  clear  is^your  knowledge!  of  ^goals  and  valuea? 
.0       •     .  '  \l 


I  am  sure 
I  dldTn^t 

right 


t  O 
C  (J 


lot  clcarL 


1" 


zt  ft  =  ^  3 


4 


-br— t 


^6 
very 

clear 


OCCUPATIONAL IHFORHATION    ! .    •    ^       ,  .  *  •  . 

<5>^'30.     What  occupation  wguld  you  most  like  to  prepare  yourself  for  eventually?  Even 
if  you  are  undecided,  pick  an  occuj)itlon  that  appeals  to^you.  2S?>  » 


/Jo 


3.  ^'^ 


.97 


.7/ 


th:  ng< 
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Table  El  (continued)  ^ 


?77 


3^ 


n.  Ghc 
by 


^77 


Answer  questions  S-l-BA  in  relation  to  the  occupation  named  in  Item  30. 


31.     To  enter  this  occupation,  how  much  education  beyond  high  school  would  you  need? 

  (1)  None,        ^  ^  .  ^       .  ' 

^     _  (2)  2  years.  •         ^  T  ' 

^        (3)  A' .years  (bachelor's  degree).  •     .  ,  ' 

(4)  5-6-  years  (master's  degree).      .  t  ' 

 (5)  7  or  nore  (doctorate  or  law  degree),  *  ^ 

  (6)  Other  (please  explain:  •   ^* 

  (7)  I  don't  krjpw,  "    '       ^  ~  ;  '  


ck  the  salaxy  range  that  indicates  the  average  amount  of  money  pe^r  year' 
people  in  t!\is  occupation,  . 

(1)  $20,000  or  more  '       -        '  ' 

(2)  $15,000-$19,999  '      '  '  ' 

(3)  $11,000-$14,999  ^  . 
(A)  $8,b00-$10,999 

'  (5)  $7,999  or  less 
(60  1  don't  know.       *  r 


earned 


J3. 


Check  the  one  statement  which  best  describes  the  amount  of  supervision  usually 
received  by  t/brkefs  irf  this  occ^atlon^, 

  (1)  Work  without  supervision;  plan-  bwn  work;, seldom  evaluatfed  by  others. 

  (2)  Supervised  weekly;  follot^  overall  assignments,  ;  ' 

 ^  (3)  'Supervised  ^aily;  work  under  supervisor  who^assigns  and^ schedules '  * 

work;  free  to  decide  details  of  vfork,  '  * 

  (^)  Supervised  hourly;  activities  are  directly'  supervised  with  Ut;tle  op- 
portunity to  act  on  ^our  own.       .     '  '     •  7 
.     (5) 'I  don't  know.  -  " 


Check  tlte  one  statement  wl^icl)  best  describes  the  future  employment  prospects 
ti^^Vf<?^.     •    for  workers  in  this  occupaciorl, 

  (1)  Excellent:    Strong  .d^.mand'for  workers;  shortage  of  qualified  people, 

  (2)  Good:.  Steady  deaiand  for  workers*    .        .  '  ' 

 '  (3)  Fair:,    Demand  limited  except  in  certain  geographic  areas  OR  demand  is 

decre«7sing  due  to  aptomation  or  ^conomic  conditions,* 

  -f^)  J'oor:    Little,  demand,        any;  the  occupation  Is*  very  overcrowded,  and 

few  jobs  are  available,  ♦ 
  (5)  I  don't  know,     •       ,    '  '  .  . 


35.  Wjat  coUcge  program^  (major)  ar^;  you    presently  enrolled  fn?* 

36.  Wiiift  occupation  aro  you    preparing,  for"  In  thi-s  program  or 'iaj or? 


CAREER  CUTD/VMCE 


± 

UC  ' 


^     37.     Have  you  seen  a^  counselor  ducting  the  last  tw  months?^  Yes  ' ^3^  (2)  No 

38     ~  '  '       ^  ^ 


If  yes,  what  thing(s)  did  you  discuss? 

"4,   (1)  Your  values      •  '     '  " 

n   (2)  Occupational  cl^ofce 
/3  (3)^  Occupational  information 

X^fW  Cu/riculum  cXoice     .  ' 

(5)  Course  selection  '.  V 

i   (6)  Chances  for, success 

(f   (7)  Program  approval 

#^  (ft)  Family  pressures*',  ,  . 

IT]  (9)  Financial^'aid        /  [" 

Ix!^!^)  Other  (please  explain; 


\ 


A  t 
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•  Table  El  (continued)^ 


32^ 


39.  Have  you  taken  or  hre  you  presently  enrolled  In  a.  cnreer  guldnrtce  course  at  *       '  ' 
>|ur  coUe.eT  ^  ^  ^        3  .^(D  Ves  ^^^(2)  No- 

40.  If  yes,  hW  would  ydu  rate  it?      -      .        •        '    ^C-/;?^  J2l^ 
JL9  (1)  Excellent    *  \^  •  ^  ^  r  ^ 

If^*  (2)  Adequate      "  '  -71^' 
£i>    (3)  Poor 


How  do  you  feel  ibout  interacting  with  a  comirufcer  for  career  guidance?  ^ 
^  ^  (1)  Favorable  12^  e   ^  C  ^  '  ^ 


±^  (2)  Neutral 


(3)  Unfavorable 


72. 


/ 


c 


r 
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'  Table  E2 


Occupations' Named  by  Experimentals  i'u 
^  V    Resp&nse  t6  Question  #30  , 


'In  SIGI 

(48  Occupations) 

»^   *  *  * 

*  Accountant  *   .  * 

Actuary 

*  Con5)uter  Programmer 
Dental  Hygienist 
Diesel\Mechahic ' (2) ^ 
Dietitian  * 
Draftsman 
Engineer, (3)  " 
Geographer         ^.  ^ 
Home  Economist  ^ 
Hospital  Administrator- 
Lawyer  (3) 

Legal  Assistant 
Manufacturer's  Saiesworker  - 
Medical  Record  Admin is-t rater 
Musician  ,     .   •  ' 

Occupational  Therapist 
Oceanography    ^  •  . 

Personnel  Interviewer 
Photog];apher, 
»  Physical. Therapist  (2) 
Physician  (2) 
Pilot  (3) 
Police  ^^f  f  icer  • 
Rehabilitation  Counselor 
School ^Counselor  (3) 
^&ecret;3rv 
Social  ^rvice-  Aide 
Speech*  pathologist 
Teach e,r  Aide     *  . 
Teacher,  Elementary  ' 
Teacher,  P.E. 

Teacher,  Special  Education 

*  Teacher,  Voc/Tech  (2)  * 
'Veterinarian 


Not  in  SIGI  J  Too  Vague  to  Cla'^sify 
(4  occupatipns)'.  (11  resplonsas^ 


Park  Ranger 
Pr-intef 
Ticket  Agent 
(Airlines) 
Writer. 


/ 


Business  ^  , 

Business  Journalism 

English  teacher-counselor 
'Library*  s'cience  catalogue 

Mathematics  [computer- 

•  programming] 
'  Psychology-dentistry 

Public  speakiiVg 

Tocher-counseling  '  .  7 
*  T^hnical  instructor 

Televfsiop-film  ifjaking 
' (Blank)  '       *  ^ 


If  the  occupational  title 'used' by  thp  student  w^s*dif f erent  from  that  used 
by  SIGI  for  the  same  occupation,  the  SIGI  title  appears  on  this  table,  e.g., 
"Socikl  Worker ^Aide"  is 'lifted       "Social  Service  Aide,"  "Airline  Pilot"  as 
"Pilot;" ^etc-.  .  .    •     \  •  . 

If  dn  occupation  was  designated  more  than  once,  the  number  in  parenthese^ 
shQws  how  often,  it  was  des^^nated.  ^ 
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Tabl?  E3 

Occupations  ♦N^med  'by  Cjbntyrols^  in 
V  Response  tfi'  Que^tion^  //30'  * 


:In  SIGI  •  ,  ^ 
(85  occupations) 

Accountant  (4)1^     '  / 
Architect  (3)/ 
^  Biologist 
.Clergy 

Cotmnfercial  Artist  (2) 
^  Correctlon..Of f icer 
Bentist  (3) 
D*iesel*  Mechanic  •  0 
Draftsman 

Electrical  Engineer 

Partner*  ^  - 

Fine' Artist 

Interior  Decorator  (20 

Lawyer  (^)  '  ^ 

libfarian 

Machinist 

.'Musician 
Nurse>'  Registered  (8) 

^  NurSeryman/Landsc^aper 
Pharmacist  * 
Physician  . 
Physician's  Assistant 
Physicist  ^-"^'^ 
Psycho lp£ist  (8) 
Physical  TheraJ)ist 
Recreation'  Worker  • 
Retail  Store  Manager 
School  Counselor  (2)- 
Secretary 

Social  Worker -(2)  . 
Speech  Pathologist 
Teacher,  Art' 
Teacher ,  Elementary 


Not  in 'SIGI 

(12  occupations) 

Kusiftess  Manager-  (2) 
^lec|;xician  - 
Evangelist       -  ^ 
Histotian 
Housewife 
Horticulture 
Judge 

Personnel  Director 
Recreation^  Therapist' 
Retail  Sales  &^  Kerch, 
,  Travel*  A^nt* 


(3) 


^  Too  Vague^  to  Classify 
(31  responses)  ,  \ 

Accounting  &  education  ,  * 
Advertising  ir  puljlic 
relatione*  ^ 
^ Agriculture/diesel  mechanic 

Biology /photo.graphy/\ 
.  .    nutritrcm  ^         .  - 
•Business  (2)^  '      *  , 

^,  Business,  consultant/ac- 
coufttan t/lawyer . 
Civil  servicfe  worker   *  ^ 
Counselor  (3)  • 
Criminal  justice- 
Design  modeling  ^ 
.^Eatly  childhood  or  social' 
work  '  ' 

Guidance  coudselot/'social^ 

worker  / 
Journalism 

Health  relate;d  occupation 
4 "Law  enforcemfeiit"  (2) 
»  Marketing's  ^' 
Mechaijie,  bus  driver,^  ^ 

sports  ^  ^ 
Mechanical  design 
•  Midm'anagement ,  business  - 
!field^  supervisor, 
buyer,  seller 
^  Rodeo  ♦      *  •  -U 
Technical  electronics, 
.  JWorking  with*  people  (2)./ 
■  Writer-re'port'ing  - 
(Blank)   (3)  : 


(10) 


Teacher  ;:^En-glish  (2)^ 
Teacher,  History  (2) 
Teacher,  Industrial'' Arts 
Teacher,  Physical  Education  (4) 
Teacher,  Special  Education 
Teacher,  Voc/Tech 
Veterinarian 

Zoolofidst  •  <• 


If  the  occupatil 


.Cnal  titj-e  used  by  student  was  different  froln  that  used  by  SlGfl 


for  the  same  occupation,  th.e *SIGI  .titl.e  appears  on  this  table,  e.g,  ,  "Pianist" 
.'is  listed  as  ^"Musician "MinisterV  as  "Clergy etc*      *  ^     \\  . 

\lf  ait  occupation  wasf  designated  more  than  once,  the  number  in  parentheses  -^ows" 
how  often  it  was  designated*  .   -  ,  K 
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table* E4 


Responses 'to, Questions  42-45  of  SIGI  Evaluation 

Questionnaire  for  Controls      '  -  ^.  ^ 

•  '      .  .  *   .     ;   \         \      .  ^ 

(Unless  ^otherwise  noted,*  all  figures  ejicept  ii's  are  percent,)- 


42*.    Afe  you^aware  that  there  is  a  computerized  guidance  systetn  (SIGU  on  campus?    <>i-  -  /c^S'- 

"    '       /  •  .  kkS\Y  Yes  3^(2)  |io 

.  If  yes,  what  is  your  impression  of  SIGI?-  .o^^'-i  ^  ?  '  »  - 

•Jil  (1)  Favorabl-e  7    '      .  •     ■  - 

(2)  Neith.er  favorable  nor  unfavorable  •       '  * 

 '   (3)  Unfavorable  ,  ,  *    '      /  *  J  • 

^  (A)'  No  impression    '       ^  *  .    -  ' 

44,    'How  did  you  Ifedm  about  StGI?     ^  ^  JO  i        ,  ^ 
.    '  *  (1)  Friends  '  .   .  '  ' 

5^  (2)*  Counselor"  *  ,     v  •  -)  . 

 2-  (-^^  Posters^  Brochures  ,  1^  '      '  .  * 

 2_  (f*)  Newspaper     .  .        i    •  ^  ^ 

(51  Qt^T^r  (please  explain:  ^   ) 


^3,    Do^yoii'want  to'  use  SICI? 

If  yed,  v^hffn?       »   * 


If  no,  why  not? 


(1)  Yes  ^.^^(2)  No 


PLEASE  RETUKN  THI^  QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  ^T-S  IN  THE  ENVELOPE  PROVIDED, 


THANK  YOU  KOR  YOUR  COOPERAT^ipN 


^erItion* 


ERIC  : 
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Table  E4A 


Control  Students  *  'Responses  to^Open-Ended  Itertis  . 

on  the  Questionnaire  *  ^ 


Question  .//38  (Other  Reasons  for  Seeing  a  Counselor) 

'  What*  jobs  woulci  help  prior' to  this  j^b?  , 
•Problems  'May  careS"*face. 

Psychology  course.  '  '  '  * 

Courses'.        ,      ^  ...  '  * 

Aptitude  cestdng. 

•  ^ 

Question  //4A' (Other  WaV's  of  Learning  About  SIGI) 

TV  news  feature,     (Menjtioned  by  2  studentsiO 
Teachers^     (>^entiohed  by  13  students.)  . 
'Husband.  ,  .        *  . 

Worked  In  office  where  located. 
Orientation. 


Psychology  class.  „^  '  ^  '*    ^'      .  • 

My  mpther.   ^  ^      '  ^  '        ^  . 

litarted  working  with  SIGI  in  testing  center.  ,  '    \  ^ 

\  counselor  gat^e  us/a  test  related  to  this,  in  class  about  2  year§  ago.. 

This  questionnaire.     (Mentioned  by  4  ^tudents,)     •      .  *       .  * 

P;  E.  teacher  passed  out  f6rm.         *       .  '  • 


a 


Some  of  Che  responses  have,  been  sli^tly  edited. 


.    *^  39,4 


Table  E5 


Responses  to  Ques^tions  42-88* of  SIGI  Evaluation  ^ 

Questiannaire^fer  Experimentals  ' 

(Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  numbers  except  ii*s  are  percent,) 


EVALUATION  OF  SIGI 

4«     '   " 


Citcle  the  grade  that  you  woul'd  give  SfCI  on  each  'of*  the  rpllowlng:  ,  ' 


hi,-  How  interesting  A^as  SIGI  to  you?  % -^i- , 

m  »  § 

How  clear  was  SIGI^la  gloving  inform-itlgn?  o;v-^3 
.'AA,    Overall^  how  good  is  SIGI?  ^  -  (aO 


A, 

S6 


A, 


^7 


c, 


or  F 
0 


or  F 
0 


D,  or  F 


Circle  the  gritcle  Chat  shows  how  useful  SIGI  was  In  each  of  the  , following:  . 


A5.    Helping  yoJ  decl^ie'^ which  occupation  to  prepare  for,  yy^  =  Cj3 

^6.    Helping  you  become  more  aware  of' your  values,  <ii-  -'fS 

A7,    Showing  you  tli?  relat ionship  between -values  and  career 
dec^sions.^        *  02-*= 

o  *  '       '  •  * 

Hclpirvg  you  find  out  which  occupations  might  fit  your  valuesl 
^*  •       \':>^  (*3> 

^9*'  Helping  you  ^,et  information  about  occupations,  -  C»  / 

30,    Helping  you  undprstand  grade  pnedictfons  expressed  in  ^ 
^  ,  probabilities .  "  -2^-5*^   ^  * 

•  \      <  *    *  * 

51.  Help-ing  you  estimate  probabilities  ,of  success,  ifi  one  or 
more  programs.  ^  -  5^ 

52.  s  Giving  infomallon  about  programs  of  study  at  your'school. 

53.  Helping- yo,u  plan  a  program  appropriate  for  an  pccupation* 
you  ate  coftsldf»ring.  ^  ^  c  / 

5A.    Helping  you  learn*  how  to  irikke 'career  deci^sionQ,  * 

55,    VHiat  role  has  SIGI  playeti  in  your  occupational  choice? /K-r^^Sf  / 
7    (1)  S'iGI  helped  me  to  choose  an  occupation,  ^ 
4^  (2)  SIGI  .helped  confirm. the  choice  I  had  already,  made,;; 
fjf^  (3)  SIGI*  fjugges ted  other' tifings  which  I  am  considering* 
(4^)  SIGI  provided  little  or  no  help? 


A, 

B, 

9  3 

c, 

or 

/' 

A, 

fx 

a. 

c. 

D, 

or  F 

A, 

SI 

V 

c. 

or  F 

o 

A; 

B, 

c, 

l1 

D. 

or  F 

o 

A, 

Sa 

.B, 

5^ 

c, 

7 

or'P 

A, 

B, 

^/ 

e, 

D. 

7 

or  F 

.  A, 

B, 

^7 

c, 

D, 

7 

or  F 

o 

A, 

■ 

B, 

>23 

c, 

^' 

or  F 

7  - 

A, 

B, 

31 

c, 

/3 

or  P 

•A. 

3/ 

B, 

^5 

c, 

-2/ 

D, 

or  F 
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Tallle  E5  (cantlnued) 


To  get  help  with  occupational  and  educational  decisions,  you  can  go  to  SIGI  and  to  a  * 
counselor*    F<^  each  of  the  following^  (  56-63  ) ,  put  a  check  und'er  the  heading  which » 
in  your  opinion,  represents  the  best  source  of  help.         ^  ,       >  -  


56. 
57* 
53. 
59. 
60. 
61. 


Plan  program  of  study  ^^U'X 

^     ^' s  • 

Get  infortp.atioit  about  occupations /nj- 
Confirm  an  occupational  choice  ^  =  ^>i^ 
Find  occupations  that  fit  values ^ ^  ■=  <o  / 
Find  out  abqut./inancial  aid  -C©^ 
Make  values  more  clear  ^2^^ 


SIGJ 
Alone  " 


^0 


Counselor 
Alone 

■  ■// . 


SIGI  &  • 
Cour.se  lOJT^ 


62.    Resolve  conflicts  about  occupational  choice  J_ 


'-3 


63.    Estimate  chances  of  success  in  a, program 


64. 


65. 


Have  you  scheduled 'or  do"  you  plart  to  schedule  an  appointment  with  a  counselor 

as  a  result  of  ustn-  SIGI?  i,^  ^7(1)  X^s    ^6  (2)  No 


If  yes,,  what  was  or  will- be  the  purpose  of  this  visit?    Chec^  all  the  to^ics^  you 
disdusfted  or  plan  to  discuss.         =  /V7'  ^ 
^    (1)  Your  values 

/y   (2)  Occupational  choice  '  •  * 

/(^  (3)  OccupationaLvinforan'tioa    ^  *    ^  ' 


if^  (4^  Curriculum  choice 

'     /  7  (5)  Course  sielecilion 

•  X    7  ^6)  Chances  for  success, 
2.  (7)^  Program  approval 

/    (8)  Family  pressures 

^  (9)  Financial  aid 

.    t^(  lO)  SIGI 'print-outs 

.   ^(11)  Other  (please  explain^ 


66. 


67* 


In  using  SIGI,  did  the  occupations  of  interest  to  you  show  up  on  the  list  detexpined 
•by  your  values?   <>ir  -  *  '  ;   6>'7<X)  Yes    '33  (2)  No 


WereJthere  any  occupations  missing  from  SIGI  that  you  were  interested  in? 

'\     -  *   .(i)  Yes' 


(2y  No 


If  y€ys,  name  ^hem: 


68. 


69. 


'Compared. to  other  kinds  of  occupational^  information,  how  would. you  rate  the  occu- 
pational infbrmatjon  presented  in  SIGI?  . ^  C» i>>  ^ 

(1)  Better  '  .  ^  '  ,  '  '  '  ^    ^  . 

(2.)  About  the  same    •  '  ^  <         •  , 

(3)  Worse     .        '  .  ^     .     .  ,  '  ;  . 

•      .  V  ^     /       ^    *  . 

SlGI  has^28  questions  you  can  ask  about  occjipaHoft'sV    Are  there  other  queajii^nsf 
about  occupations. that  you  wi^h  had  been  In  SIGI?  / h  (1)  Yes  jlX.,(2)  No 

*  »  (a/  , 

If  yes,  what  question (s)  youlu  you  add  to  the  SIGI  list? 


*    "fabl^  E5  (continued)  . 

*  p  . 

70.  'How  would  you  rate  writing  style  and  vocabulary?  -to 

3    (1)  Too  difficuJ^eo,  '  , 

(2)  Just  right      ;  . 
(J  (3)  Too  sinple  ^  " 

71.  Bid  you  find  sexual/  racial,  or  other  bias  in  SIGI?       ^(o^^^^^  (1)  Yes   jf^(2)  No 
^  If  yfes,  give  examples: 


'72^    Below  is-^a  .list  of  pr'oblewfi  that  may  have  occurred  in  using  SIGI.    Check  any  x>v  -  /QC 
that  *  you^  eVperifiri ted :  .  ,  "  .     '  * 

jO  (1).  I  did  not  understand  some  of  the  directions.  -  ,  '  . 

^  (2)*  The  writing  on  the  screen  strained  my  eyes.  \    '  $ 

^0,0  (3)  t  had  to  wait  too  long  ^or  an  appointment *to  use  SIGI, 
*        ^ ■  (A)  There  was  too  much  reading.  ^ 
7*7*  (5)  I  felt  rushed  while  using  SIGI; 
^   (6)  The "computer  brfeke  down  while  I  was  using  SIGI. 
^       ^        "^^^  writing  on  the  screen  was  jumbled.  ' 

(S)  I  wanted  to  sign  off>tSIGI,  but  couldn't. 
)  (9)  Other  (please  explain:   t  • ,  ;  ___) 

73.   How  often  did  you  request  a  print-out  on  SIGI?   ^  ^ 
7^  (1)  Frequently 
•   J7,  (2)  Sometimes 

i    (3)  Once  or^twice  '        ^  *  ,  ' 


7A.    After  usin^  the  computer,  did  you  do  anything  to  ^et  more  infomattioa  on  your  own?  /^^'^ 

L>3  (X)  Yes  X2)  No 

75.  'If  yes,  what  did  yoi)  do?*  ^  =r  S I    ,  ^     '  ^ 

(X)  Read     •      ^  \       '  -  - 

(2)  Sp9ke  to  people  in  the  occupation  '  , 

3   (3)  Use^  audiovisual  material 

J  %  (4)  Othej  (please  explain:    .   ;  ^  ■  )  v 


76.  How  much  time  did  you  spend  on  SIGI?  /2i-'^t>V  < 

(1)  J-2  hours  '  '  •    '  '      ^'  - 

'  Xl  (2)  2-4  l.ours^  .      .        ^  ^ 

1 7  (3)  4-6  hours' ot  mote       *  '        »  * 

'  '  3 

77.  Did  you  go  all  the  way  through  SIGI  ^including'  the  Strategy  section)?  <&r^'^^ 

.  .       '  .         \'  ^  /V(>1)  Yes  (2)  Ho 

'  "  •  ( 

78.  Over  how  many  sessions  did  you  use  SIGI?         -  ^ 

'  •     f7(l)  One    •  '  p     *  ^  *  ' 

J7(2)  Two 

74^(3)  Three  or  more  ^ 

7>.     Do-.you  think  you  would  profit  from'  further  use  of  SIGI?*  ^ X^X)  Yes  No  /Y^ 

80'.     If  yes,  how  many  additional  sessions  woul'd  you  like?  ^  ^  3'^  '       '  t 

ii^d)  One  ;  "  \  " 

i£^(2)  Two  ,  ^ 

6(3)  Three  or  more         .  ^  ■  >  ' 
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Table .E5  (continued) 

81.    Which  sections  would  you  use  most?  /K- 
/jii  (l)' Values 
J^l)  Kocale 

^  '  /¥-WlVrcCiction  '  " 

7¥i(Q  Strategy 


r  . 


82-    Is  there  anything- SIGI  didn't  cover  that  you  would  like  it\  to'  cover? 
If  yes»  pjease  explain: 


y^^  (i)  Yes  i^(2)*No 

 \  ~  r 


83,    Is  there" any  area  you  wish  SIGI  had  covered  raoye  fully?  7  (1)  Yes     7?(2)  No 

If  yes,  please. explain:               '       v  ^        ^       v      ^/              '                        '  - 
*   ^  "      "         -   1  :  


84. 


Wnat  did  y63  like  best  about  SIGI?    (check  one  only)         =  7  7 
Jl  I,  (1)  Learning  about  my  values 

jg^2)  Finding  occupations  that  fit  nr^  values  '  / 
3 J  (3)  Getting  occupational  information  ^  f. 

O  (A)  Getting  grade'predictions  ^  ^ 

^ (5)  Learning  what  courses  to  take^to  propane  for  an  occupation 
^(6)  Learning  a;  strategy  for  nakiiif^  decisions 
^/O  (7)' Learning  hc>w  values  afreet  dcc*isions 

^  /  (8)  Other  (please  explain:  ^  


85.     What  you  did  on  SIGI  was  completely  private.    How  ira^j^ant  is  this  fact  to  you? 

0  1  '        1  3  '  ^ 
 L_ 


privacy  O 
made  no 
difference 


S 


very 

Important 


7/.(l)  Yes   ^  f  (2)  f?S 


86.     Have  you  advised  friends  at  your  college  to  use  SIGI? 
87*.  •  If  yes,  how  many?  ^  =  </5". 

^      ^(1)  3-2  ,     '  ' 

15(2)  3-5  ^  ^  . 

/  y (3)  6  or  more 

88.  Js  there  an>abirig*  else  you  would  like        tell  ua  that  would  helj)  us  improve  SIGI? 


PJ^SK  RLTURN  THIS  Oi;BSTTONNAg<^Q  ETS  IN  THE  ENVELOPE  PWIDEO. 
\      ■         •  THANtC  YOU  I'On  YOUR  COOPEKATION. 


IT 


1 
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,        Table  E6  - 

Experimental  ^tudeiits-  Responses  to  Open-Ended  Items 
on  the.  Ques^tionnaire 


Question- //65  (PC^rpyse  yf  Appointment  with  Counselor) 

Where  -to  go  /to  ^Iflll  choices,' 
Which  school* 

Job  prospfec/ts  tftiat  might  interest /m^. 

Question  //67  (0ccu]^ations  of  Interest  Missing  from  SIGl) 

/  ^  ^ 
Parks  and  recreation, .  specif Itjally .    ^  I 

Writing  /(ficJcion  and  nonf ictioji)>  ^      y     \   '        •  — 

Alrlin^' '/reservation  and  ticket 'agent.  \\  t 

I  don' tirem^mber  which  ones  wer:^  listed-pbut  ^a^^the  time  there 

were  many/ that  were  not  listed;*  '  ^ 

T,V»  Di/rectpr-rfilm 'writer/*  '^r;  •  '  ^  ^ 

Occupatilon^  dealing  with  speech,  activities . 

Dental  I cerimist,  doctor's  aS^lstagj:^-,  but  not  nurs4.  ' 

Librarian  Aide*  '  •  * 

Agricuitural  education  •  '       '  '  ^  * 

I'm  St/re  sfeci  can't  list  every  job.  available^  therefore  the  need 

,  for /the  fcouns.elor .  • 

Engineer  instructor. 

More  agricultural  courses  [animal  scienc^^  ag.  economics , «etc.  } 
Bil<i?ftgua]J^  teacher     '  '  ' 

Not  certaia^what  type, of  job  would  interest  me.    I  haye  had  vefy^ 

few  jotfs.  -  J     '  \ 

Occupatifcnal  therapy.  %  .  '      ,  *  '1 

Marriage}  counseling,,  legal  assistaat,  ^  college  .teacher.  V;; 
More  arens  in  social  science  and  litban  studies. 
Mechanic al  .'engineer ipg,  pilot.;  ^  ^ 

coach^  tvjd  at|||rs  th^t  can^'  t  come  to  mind- at  th^jnoment 
Docent  Iteacher  6t  lecturer] ,  or'  tour  guide  or  working  in\tour  agency 
Adv.  account  exefc ut ive ;  adv .  pijqfessor.    There  Were  others\but 
i  usisd  SIGI  almost  7  .rnbatbs  ago>  'It  is  hard  to  remember. 


.  3ince 


Question  //69 


■3 


(Additional  Questions  Students  Would  Like  to^Ask) 


What  is  the  be§t  way  I,  in  my  high  school 'classes prepare  for  ^y 

future  career?  '  -  •  ' 

Information^  concerning  middle-aged  and.  older  persons  who  have  aliieafdy 

or  will  soon  start  on 'different  educational  or  occupational  ppr^uits^ 
There  we^e  specific  questions  at  the  time  I  used  SIGi;  but^  that  wa 

so  I'Ojig  ago  I've  forgotten.       ^  .         '  ^ 

How  does  a  felony  conviction  apply?  "  .  . 

Actually  an  expansion  of  the  present  answers  given  to  the'  questions 

is  needed.     •  ' 
I  believe  someone  should* counsel  and  explain  *SIGI  before  putting 

you  on  it.  ,  .  ■ 

— '  ^  . 


ERIC 
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Table.  .(continued) 


} 


Question  //69  (continued)        »        ^  ,  -\ 

/    ^  '     t  r  -     ^  . 

(a)  Region  of  besD^chances  for  employment,' field;  (b)  Possibl^,  list 

.  of  best  to  mcw^erate  schools  to  attend  for  the  chosen  field /or  ,  * 

*  ^  /       '  .  .  ,  • 

occupation.  ,  J  J  ;  ^  I  ' 

Quality  of  personnel  employed  in  tleld  projection  of  ^income, 

employment,  standards.  i  , 

^^'^^  "SiGI  was  vjery  detailed  in  this  respect /arid  I  caa*^  think  of  ^ny 

>^  questioo'l  would  have  wanted  to  asj^  that  wasn't  in  SIGIy 
*    What  area  of  the  country  do  you  plan  t^o  A^brk  in?  ^  Poes  your/ husband 

or  wife  plan  on  working?    If  so>  liow  much  money  will  they  make?  ^ 
I  ^1  wo'uld  regionalize  information  for  more  accurate  averages. 

I  would  help  balance  careers  witl;i  e^ected^'incgme. 

 T^\^^^,^  • , , .      ,  ,  '     .  ' 

Question  #71  (Examples  of  Bias  in  SIGI)  '         '        i  ' 

J  -J 

,How  can  a  macTiine  reflect  sexiial,  racial  or  any,  other  bi^s,? 
There,  is  a  definite  undergraduate  bias. 

Question  //72  (Other  Problems  in  Using  SIGI) 

*    So  much  repetition  I  became  bored.     (Mentioned  by  2  students.) 
Sometimes  would  like  to  returri^'to  a  sec^tion  but  didn't  know-how. 
Had  to*  use  a  "new  T\umlDer-[to  sign  on  SIGI].     It,  would  not  respond 

J     to  the  old  one. 
Had  to^  do  it  several  times  to  be  sure.  *  i  .  *'  ' 

I  punched  the  wrong  key  once  and* did  not  have  an  opportunity jtp .  , 
correct  .the  error.  '  '  ^  I 

I  sometimes  misunderstVod  because  the  directions  w^r^^not  ql^at,/ 
I  was  not  sure  I'^^ouldn't  miss  something  if^I  signed'qff^t  the 
wrong  time.  .  Also,:  I  punched  the  wrong  button  once  .and*:'had 
to  go  all  the  w^  through^.the  program  before  I  could  go  b4ck  , 
*to  where  I  made  the  mistake*  .      *  ,    r    '  ' 

Wanting  to  back  up — usually  covered  later,  but  not  always^. 
The  printer  should  print  faster. 

Sometimes  I  vas  confused 'as  to  what  I  w^  supposed  to'do  next. 
I  was  too  impatient  to  ask  about  a  lot  9t  occupations. 
After  a  period  of  time  it  became  boring  to  me.  *  ? 

'Information  was  out  of  ddte.     .    <^      ' "  ,     '    '  *  * 

Question  // 7 5   (Other  Steps  Taken  to  Get  More  Information  After.  Using  SIGI) 

Sent  for  career  information.  *  '  .      *  r] 

Talked  to  teachers  who  have  had  practical  experience.  ^ 
.     Read  catalogue.     (Mentioned  by  2  students.) .  '  '  '  • 

I  saw  a  effunsei^QX*     (^^entioned  by  6  students.)  •  • 

Wrote  for  information.  *  ^ 

I  re-checked  my  earlier  choice  which  was  diesel  mechanic. 

•  ,  \  •        .       '  ■   •  ,.■ 
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Question  //82  (Additional  To/j/cs  SIGI  Could.^Have  Covered)  ^  ^ 

'    Mqr^  stpeoif ic  ways  tJ  prepare  for  a  career  through  education  and 
experience.  / 
t  Would  like  to  s^.  ^  even  more  extensive  list  of  occupations^  than 

was  given  by  the/comp\iter .  '  .  . 

-Options  available /to  the  hom'eieaker  returning  to  the  work  force.  . 

It  was  too  kjeyefl,  to  the  younger  person.  ^ 
More  informatiory  ^r  those  g^ersons  who  are  changing  directions  in 
middle  "age /or/beyond. 
^'   '  SIGI  appeared  to  relate  to/jobs  on  a  natiqnal  level.     I  feel  a  local 
*  "  ,    '  or  regional  approach  would  be  ijiore  b^eficial. 

Lists  of  personal  data  that  should  d^c^urage  an  individual  from^ 
'     *        attempting  to  succeed  in  a  part^stilar  field.  ^, 
^  .Schools  in'th;e  m^troplex^  where  (^dits  will 'transf  er-, 

i  think  ^he  one^  I  used  did  not  h^e  the  prediction  section. 
*        Und^r  cwf^lif Ications  for  pilot  you  need  to  include  hdurs  of  flight 
'^tiftejli^^'a^y  logged,,  and  delete  the  p&rt  about  eye  glasses  which^ 
iWnot  believe  i^^^i:^ec:t..  ,  *  . 

An  evaluation  usi^g' one's  ^ex^erience ^ already  attained  and  how  that 
experience  ^could  %ffec£  ,your  future  pXans. 
•  '        The  SIGI  I  used.4id  not  have-  the 'prediction  or  planning  portions. 
'  Now  it  has  beenf|(|^ed  and  I  am  going^  back  again. 
Current  dat^  and  af&tket  trends.  ^      *  '  *  . 


Question  //g3  (Areas  That  Should- Have  Been  Covered  More  Fully)  S  ^ 

r/^  Adjditional  options  for  those  already  experienced  in  the  woi:k  force, 

•  '  bii\  who  Wish  to  cl^ange  direct^ioit.  ^  ^  ,  * 

'Coliefee.'courses  offered  for  a  particular  iield  of  study^ 
^ :  Th^^c^mpare  section.     T  felt  there  was  more  I  could  find  out  but  ^  ^ 

'  .  d,idn\t  rea-lly  know  how  to.     ^,  ^ 

.  :  :^-,l)i,Bsel.\V^,       '  .    '  _  .  ^ 

Comparing.-  ^         ^  . 

•  All  of  t^em.  *      •    r  ^  1 

•  Could  haV^  covered  occupational  information  more  fully. 

'       A  lit£le  ml^re  detailed  information  about  the  salary,  time  spent  ^ 
in/^ctiool,^and  a  little  more  specific  in  financial  aides. 
r   Strategy  arid'^possibly  more  on  the  values  system.  ^ 
^'  .Help  to  those  who  don't  have  definite  idea ^of  future  plans 'but 

do  want  to  ^improve  themselves.  .*       .  ^      ^  .       .  . 

prediction  aii^  planning  were,  not  included.    Now  they  have  been 
^      .    ladded  and  I*^m  going  back.again. 

More  oc;cupatioi\s,  regional  salaries.  , 
1  would  have  lik^d  a  |*predict^'  section  and  jnore  information  on 
what,  courses  weir^  needed  for  an  occupation. 
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Question  //84  (Other  Things  Liked  Best  At)out  SIGI)  » 

It  was  an  Interesting  experience  with  a  computer  memory  system, 
"Learned  some  [values]  I  thought  were  very  important  to  me  did  not 
really  mean  gs  much  as  others. 


\  Some  of  the  responses  have  beenj^edited  slightly, 

^  In  some  cases  students  suggested  occupations  or  innovations  already 
\  in  SIGI*  .  . 


\ 
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,  Suggestions  foi>  Improvements  in  S\Gl  Given  by 
Experimentals  in  Response  to 'Question  #88 


Have  more  than  one  CUT  working  at  a  time,^  Revise  data  semi-annually  or  more. 
You  have  made  a  good  s.tart—but  do  not  stop  now. 


9 


No/  The  program  was  very  useful  to  ni6  and  has  helped  me  decide  what  I  need* 

SIGI  is  just  all  right..  -  *    ^  •    ^  ^  ' 

-  ,'  '  ^  ^  . 

The  values- and  compare  sections- were  most  useful,-  Prediction  section  was  of 
little  value.  .         .  ' 

Advise  ffeshraen  and  junior^  use  strongly. 

The  SIGI  I  used  did. not  h'ave  some  items  but  since  have  been  added.     Thank  you. 

The  people  I  talked  to  did  nothing  to  prepare  me  for  ^the  use  of  SIGI.  I 
merely  wanted  to  know  whaj:  my  best  qualifications. were  5o  that  I  might  best 
apply  them  for  a  better  Jab  and  know  what  and  how  much  education  th^t  would 
take.  '  ,      •  '       '  ,     ■      .  '  .  .    V.  , 

Really  enjoyed  the  chance  to  use  SIGl.  '  '  '     '  , 

I  feel  that'SXGI  should  be  •mad'^e  more  public  to  the  students , '"^because  it  would 
definitely  benefit  them*        ^  .  ^  , 

They  advised  specific  courses  to  taUe  for  pre-med,'  then  the  schbol  I  wfent  to 
wouldn*t  accept  5  courses  I  had  taken  in- ap  earlier  school. 

SIGI  re~enf orced  my  choice' of  occupations  and  I  only  wished  such  testing  had 
been'^aiiable  in -1944.*"  Slci'^  confirmed  my.  values  in  selecting  an  occupation 
plus  my  choii!:e  of  nuprsing  or  counseling.     I/m  attemptfhg  to  build  on  the 
latter  how.  ^  '       .  l 

T\\ank  you.  *     ,       '  • 

It  was  great:     I  thought  it'a^little  tiring^   I  used  it  about  3  1/2  hours 
straight,  would  have  liked  to  use  it  twice,  and  split  the  time. 

.  ^     ^  ^.         X  .      y  ^ 

SlGI  said  I  would  havqvchances  to  go  to  prediction^ which  I  never  did,  it 
"also  safd**in-Z,.or  3  places  "w^  will  explain  this  fCirther  in  a  few  minutes  ,^ 
but  it  never  did»   r"^'-*  „  ^  > 

I'iust  wish  I  hadn't  pressed  the  wrong  key  that  one  time,  because  it  gave 
'me  an  incorr-ect  response.    The  key  f  inliended  to  push  was  the  correct  answer. 

I  wanted  to  explain  that.     It  only  happeiftd  once,  but  it  gave  me  a  "bad 
-  feeling.  '"'    '         '         /  .  •* : 
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It  is  difficult  to  understand  and  SIGI  seems  not, to  work  out  for  me  because 


too  complex  for  me.  ^ 


This  survey  would  have  been  a  lot  more  helpful  to  yau  if  I  had  received  it 
about  6  or  7  montlis  agp.    As  of  now,  J'^fe  forgotten  most  of  what  happened. 

It  repeated  too  many  questions. 

Les§  reading.  -        ^  J  

It  s^puld  be  moved  to 'a  quieter  location.'  While  working,  the  distractions  ' 
kept  me  from  completely  behefiting  f rom^  the  program,     I '^id  not  feel^free 
'to  take- my  time.     Because  I  hurried,  I  lost  some  of  the  thought. 

I  conferred  l;ith  SIGI 'during. -the  stiramer  when  I  had  nd  trouble  getting  an  ap-^ 
pointment,  or  in  spehding  as^much  time  as  I  l-iked  with  it.     I  understand 
that  is  not  true  during  other  times  of  the  year.    May^^' we  could  use  another 
SIGI.    \  .  '       /  '  '  \ 

For  me  the  use  pf  SIGI  was  an  interesting  tut 'not  very- useful  experie^K;e, 
I  am  a  former  teacher,  currently  a'homemdker,  who  is  interested  in  resuMng 
a  career,  outside  the  h9me'.     I  found  abouf  2/3  of  the  SiGl  ifeterial  inap/. 
.plicablfi  to  m^.      ^ .  •     *  . 

'The  5ne  occupation  SIGI^kept  flashing  was  one  inviWhich  I  haVe  no  desire  to 
do  (political  scientist).     I  found  myself  trying* to  figure  what  values  I 
would  need  to  satisfy  SIGI's  demands.     SIGI  is  too" rigid  for  me,     I  did  ^ 
receive  Some  vail'u^ble  information  though.  -  ,  • 

Replace  some  of  the  oufdated  occupations' and  continually  change  tha  bccupa-. 
tions*  to  fit  today's  trends.,  ^ 

Would  like  to'  see^more  blGI  programs  offered  to  the  general  pdblic  th&n 
just  at  the  one  Junior  college  (Eastfield)  in  Efellas^    Think  the  SIGI  pro- 
.gram 'fields  greater  puhrlicity  also. 

I  went  through  the  SIGI  program  last  spring 'and  it^  tqok  me  until'  th]e  month 
of  September  to  get  an  audience  with  a  counselor.    The  people  with^yhom  I 
dealt  this  past  spring. who  were  responsible  for  injplementing  and.  explainftig 
SIGI  seemed  totally  disinterested  with  me  and  my  participati-on  in  the  pro- 
gram, v'l  suppose  it  takes  2  or  3  tries  to  get  it  right,  but  I  don't  intend- 
to  take  ft  again.  \ 


Hake  it  easier  to,  gi^t  an  appointmght.     I  feel  you  ne6d  to*  sp^end  at^  least  an 
hour  per  sitting — this  limfts  jiumb^r__o.f  appointments — we  need  2  Or  more  • 
machines.  -        ,       ^  '  -     '  ^  . 

• /      "  ^  /  ^  ' 

Make(-careeib  planning  information  more  precise  if  possible. 

Learning  my  values  was  of  great  importance  to  me  and  helped  me  a  lot-  But 
t-hfe  occupa'tions*  tha^t  fit  values- or  locating  section  was  also,  of  great  help.- 
The  ia^jor\nrobleip  I  had  was  that  three  occupations  did  not  fit  my  Valt^es 
but  SIGI  did  not  tell  me^why  they  did  not  fit.     ^  ,  V    ,  r* 
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On  question  #44  I  gave  SIGI  a  B  because  I  ieel  ]^was  rushejd-ijfi  using  it  ctid 
because  I  want'ed^'to  sign^ff  and  then  pick  up  exactly  where  I  left  qff,  but 
couldn't  do  'it.    Also  I  feel  everyone  who  uses  SIGI  would  need  to  visit^  a 
couij^elor  and/or  read  up  on  requirements  of  -other  colleges  to  get  a  complete 
view  of  occupational  choices.  '    .  -  .  *     *  • 

It  was. my  fault  I  didn't  get  more  out  of  it.     I  used  it  thinking  I  kne^  the 
occupation  T  wanted, -so^  I  dldr^'t  get  information  oH  enough  careers.  I'have 
no^  cljanged  my  major,  so 'SIGI  didn't  do  much  good.     I  am  so  mixed  up  right 
now  I  would  love  tp  do  SIGI*again  and  get  inf ormaticyi  on  many  majors  that^ 
I've  be^n  thinking  about.    SIGI  is  definitely  b^ter  than  cotfiiselots  aoy 
o'ctupatlonal  test  I'-^^e  takeo,'  *  •  . 


Some  of  the  responses  haVe  been  editedT' slightl^).  * 


■  ^ 

■ :  \ 
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Table  E£(;     SIGI  EVALUATiaS  QUpSTIONNAIRE 
•  FOR  QOUNSELORS 


4 


BAC3CCR0UND  ISFORMATIOK>  r-- # 

1.    'What  percent  of  your  time  do  >%u  ^pend  In  ^ 
career  counseling  (as  opposed  to  personal  ' 
couDseling;  academic  advisement,^  etc,)*?  ^/ 
O  (1)  None      '  ^'  ■ 

JZJ  (2)  251  x>r,  less  ^ 

or  25-50t         '  ^  . 
'      O  (A)  50-75Z  • 

O  (S)  75-lOOZ         --^"^^^X  >  ' 

2;    On  the  ave  rage  ,^ho%r  many  students*  do  yOu 
•see  each  week  for  career  counseJLin]^? 
O  (1)  None  * 
/    (2)'l-5  . 
^  (3)  S-IO-  ^  ^ 
'^(A)  10-20  ^ 
O  (5)  20  or  more     ^  ^         ,  N— 

3*    How  long  are  moat  sessions  foif  career  counsel InQ'^ 
O  (1)  less  that;  SO'sknutes  ' 
^  (2)  30  nlnutes  Co  ^♦hour  ^ 
y   (3)  one  to  two  hours  * 


Please  indicate'^whether  you  a£^ee  or  di^grce  With  c*ch  of  the  foJ^Lovlng  statements  about 
computer-based  guidance  systems*         ^  >.  «  ' 


4.    Cocputer-based  guidance  systeoaj^e  a  passing  fad* 

S'*    Compute rrba&ed  guidance  sytaro^can  relieve  counselors 
*of  many  routine  duties*  leaving  mo  regime  for  prof 
^   siotial  counseling  activities* 

6*    Compute r->b as ed  guidance  systems  are  a»  potential  threat 


Agree 


the  jobs  of  counselors*  | 

*  '      •       .      .  y 

7*    I  will  probably  never  make  much  use  of  compute4>-bas«d 
^  guidante  systems,  in  my  work  with  ^tudents^^ 

8*    CoD^uterVbased  guidance  systems  are'  capable  of  helping 
students  make  rational  career  tle'cisions*  ^ 


Disagree 


O 


Not  sure 

O 


Eta>ERIENCE  WITH  SIGI  -  ^ 

'9*    Have  you  attended  a  SK^I  Coiinaelora*  Workshop? 
lb*    Have  you  had  a  chance  ,to  use  SIGI  yourself? 
lU^  If  s|,  which  o/  the  SIGI  sybsystema  have  you  been  through? 


j5^(i)  Tea- 
G  Q)  Yc» 


O 

J_J2)  No, 
(2)  Ko 


Once 

^  (1) 

VAI,UES^ 

(2) 

LOCATE  Y 

.  (3) 

COMPARE 

(A) 

pw:dictioii 

(5) 

PUMNUiC 

(6^ 

STRATEGY 

More  than  once 


er|c 
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■       _^  •    '\       ■  Table^ES  (cont'lnu^)' 

12^.    Have  you  referred  students  to  SIGI?  ^  (1)  Ye#  O   (I)  No 

..If  80 J  how  many?   »    <  -  '  '  »  | 

For  whAt  re as end? 


*- 

— — — 

> 

/ 

13%,  How  have  oosc  students  at  your  college  reacted  to  SljTl? 

(1)  ]?avorably  •      *  •  \»  ^ 

^    b\i2)  Unfavorably  '     ,  " 

O  U3)  No  opportunity  to  obsotve*  - 

XA.    Have  studenta/doiae  to  yod  with  their  SIGX^printoutt?    .    V  (1)  Yfs  ,  *       /  (2)  No 

.   •  •  '  - 

Vhat  problems^  if  any»  have  you  had  in  helping  at O^ntm  Interpret  ^h^^  printouts? 

^   ;  \  \ 

 '  .   ' — ^—^  s  r  >  : — T 

IS,    Have  students  coae  Co  you  with  problems  related  to  use  of  the  SlGI  terminals? 

^                "                                            ;                    ^                     •    3  (2)^No 
If'  so>  yhat  kinds  of)  problems  have  they  enci)unt^red?__^  ;   *  " 

~  ■  *  '  1  •  


Prior  to  having  SIGI  at  your  college »  to  i^aiti  ^gvee  was  each  of  the  following  (Items  16- 
22)  s  problem  to  you  in  your  role  as  a  *coun8,^lo^?         ^  " 


Major.    ^  Minor  No  Not  relevant 

\  ,  problem  problem  problem  ^     to  me 

16,  Getting  students  to  read  occupational  j              .        /  A        ^   •  . 
^information.                                         .f     /  «v                 ^  ' 

17,  Keeping  up-to-date  on  occupational 
information.  . 


18*    Identifying  sources  of  occupational 
information.  -  ^ 

19.    Finding  tine  col  see  all  the  atudents  | 
who  want  the  help  of  a  cot^fiaelor* 

'  lb«  Identifying  students  who  need  help 
with  their  educac'ional  an^  "occupa-* 
tional  plans.  » 

^%   ■  ■  ' 

ZT.    Sheeting  appropriate  programs  of 
8tu4y^for  stt^dents'  career  goals. 

22.    Other:  , 


6 

o 

.  

y 

•  / 

0  ' 

/ 

• 

/ 

6 

4 

•  3 

/ 

23,    Has  SIGI  had  an  impact  on  any  of  /the  above  problems?  ^  (1)  Yes^^.      /    (2)  No 

If  so;  vhich^ones?    (Circle  reapbbses.)  *  (16)    (17)    (18)    (19)    (20)    (21)  (22) 


Please  explain: 

\   407       .  ■  . 
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Have  you  noticed  a  change  In  any  of  the  following  (I'tems  24-27)  now  that  SIGI  Is- available 
to  stud^J^s  ac  your  college?  '  ^  • 


^       *  ^  Increase      Decrease      chanse     to  ot> 

24.    Number  of  students , you  are  able  to  aee.  O  j ^  / 


No  '         No  opportunity 
' serve 


25.  ^  Amount  of  tloe  you  spehd  doing  career        /  ^   

*  counaellng.  ,  ^        .  '  jf-  Q      .         O     ,  / 

Z(S.    Length 'of  career  counseling  sessions.  ^  O        j  ^  ^ 

'  *  '  /'  .         — ^ 

-J7.    Quality  of  group  discussions  about  values        ^  '         /-^  »/ 

and  career  decisions.  .  >^  O  y  ^    /  s  ^ 

28.  -Do  you  kifbw  which  of  .your  students  have  used  SIGf^'and ,v1}lclf  have  not? 

 <«r)"^  (1)  Yea         \J'  (2)  No 

If  so»  In  your  oplr^on  do  stud^bnts  who  have  used^SIGI  rat€  higher  than  students .wlro 
have  not  used  It  In  their  ability  to:  '  No  opportunity 

to  observe 


an  occupation'  •  ^       ^  •       

(2)  state  their  primary  occupational  choice?  .  JZ^  .  '  cVa 
(3j  mention  alternative  possibilities?  ^  '  '    

(4)  Indicate  sound  reasons  for**  their  preference?  ^         /      _   o_ 

(5)  show  they  are  well-lnf onned  about  their  first- 
Cholte  occupation?  .  S  ^  ^ C 

(6)  decide  what  programs  of  study  are  6ultable  for 
leach  occupation  be»lng  consltjered?  jr         ^  O 

(7)  evaluate  their  Chances  of  success  In  programs 
being  considered?' 


Yes. 

No 

1 

~r 

3 

lerve  • 


7 


29.    Hov  do  you  thlhlc  students, should  gain  access  to  SIGI?    (Check  one  or  sore.) 

•3   (1)  Terminals  ^should  be  available  to  stiiiidents  on  a  flrst-coae,  first-served 
^    '  basis,  and  fpllov^up  sessions  with  counselors  should  be  optional. 

'    iZ)  Students  s^iouW  be  reqitlred  during  their  first  year  of  c6llege  to«uae  SIGI 
^        ^d  schedule}  a  follow-up  session  wl^h  a  counselor. 

(3)  CoutSelors  shbuld  refer  students  to  SIGI  and  require  a  foIlo%^-up  session 
,         afterward.  \ 
'7    (4)  SIGI  should  be  used  as  part  of  a  career  guidance  unit  in- a  clasliroom  course. 
"T^(5>  Other:  '   *   


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  D^ROVEMENT 


30.    What  occupations  do  students  frequently  ask  about  that  are  missing  froa  SIGI? 


31.    Axe  there  other  additional  occupations  that  yoiT would  like  to  see  Ixicluded  in  SIGI? 

\  /  (1)  Yes  O  (2)  No 


If  do,  pleaseAlsx  themi 


32*    Are  SIGI*a  writing  style  and  vocabulary  appropriate'  for  your  aCudentsT* 

%  ,  ^J'  (1)  Yea  /    (2)  Ho 

If  not,  what  changes  would  you  suggest?   C   


•  408 
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JDabl^  E8  (contfnued) 


33*    How  does  the  occupational  Information  in  SIGI  compare  to  other  sources  available  to'  v 

students  lit  your  college?  * 
-      3   (1)  Better 

3  (2)  About  the  taae        ^  *         •   ♦  *  * 

Oi:i)  Worsi                     '  ^   -                            '  . 

I^d  you  find  any  sexual,  racial,  or  othet'blas  in  STGI7'    6  (1)  Tea           C   (2)  No 

If  so,  give  exapples :       *   i  *  ,  


* 

^35.  What  suggestions' do  you  have  for  improving  SIGI,  the  Handbook  for  CoutMelora,  or  the 
Counselors '^Workahops?^  x 


OPTIONAL  INFDBMAIIOK  *  ' 

Members  of  the^IGI  research  staff  are  espepially  interested  in  Hearing  about  any 
personal  experiences  which  you  or  your  Colleagues  may  have  had  in  working  wikh  SIGI.  Please 
use  the  space  below  to  record  any  observations,  amusing  anecdbtes^  atuden*ts'  comments^  etc., 
which  you  would  like  to  share  with  us.  , 


Hum: 
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'    '  CoXXege: 


PLEASE  RETUKN  YOUR  QUESTlbWAIRE  IN  VSi  EKVELOPE  PKOVIDEIJ 
-     THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR.  COOPERATICai         *   "  " 
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Table.  E9  '. 

Counselors'  Responses  to  Open-EAded  It|mf5 
on  the  Counselors'  Questionnaire.; 


Question  12  (lleasons  ^or  Referring  Students' to  SIGI) 

To  train  student  assistants*  who  wilL  help  oAer  stydents  with  S'IGI , 
'  Decision-making -process—a  place  to  begin^  ^elf-asse^sment 
and  career  information. 

For' reinforcement  of  personal  values. 

Career  information;  organizational  skills/  career  process 

model  ♦  /  «» 

'  ♦  Explore  values—begin  search  comparing  cheers  and  Interest,  \ 

etc.    Usually  for  students  who  don't  have  ideas/about  careers. 
Value  clarification   in  occupational  deorision-making, 

7  ^ 

^Question  14  (Problems  Associated  with  PrintoMlts) 

None  (2  responses). 

Letting  student  know  he  can  do  SIGI  more  than  once;  time  ' 
length  to  do  SIGI, 

I. am  structuring  my  coClnseling,  sessions  and  follow-up  so  that 
the  SIGI  printouts  can  be  an  integral  part  of  the- show,  ^ 

Question  15  (Problems  Associatetl  with  the  Terminals) 

Too  many  responses  are  required  to  select  occupations  ^for  Compare* 
Why  not  just  select  occupations  dire'ctly? 

Hardware  problems,  '  •  » 

Wouldn't  advance,         ,  '  i  , 

Question  22  (Other  Problems  Associated  with  Career . Counseling) 

Career  counseling  is  a  slow,  time-consuming  process,  «  ^> 

,   Question  23  (Impact' of  SIGI  on^^uns^eling  Problems).  '  y 

[Reference  to" //2(>]~Th^  process  of'' selecting  students  to  use  - 
SIGI  is  not  clear  ' to,  me,  but  SIGI  is  booke4  up  solid  fop  "at  least  six  ' 
wee^ks  in  advance,  .     "  Z^-  '     ,.  i 

Oaestlon  29,  Item  5  (Other  Wav.  of  Matclhg  SIGT  •  Avallable^o  Students)      ^'    ^n.  > 

No  responses,  .  ^  -  j 

Question  30  (Occupations  Suggested  by  Students  for- Addition  to  SIGI)^»       .{  ^  / 


Medical  technology  and  other- relafed  medical  car'eefS:^  Also, 
creative  arts  and  business  opportunities  within  arts  marketing. 

f 

^  ^      •   _Jl„^  A-..'-    '    ,  ' 

-      ■    <       '  ^  ,410  .  '    *        ■  4. 
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Table  29- ,  (continued) 


Question  31  (Occupations  Suggested  by-Counselors ^for  Addition  to  SIGI) 

Don't  know  yet*  "      - .  \* 

^  .       c     ,  ^ 

Question  32  (Suggested  Changes  In  Writing  Style) 

/   :  '  ■  «  

'We've  had  some  prol)lems  with*  handicapped  (d%af)  students*     '  . 

Review  of  reading  levels  should  be  made — this  is  a  critical 
area.     The  small  Vrint  and  technical  nature  of  .the  material  make  it 
unusable  for  s^me  students* 

Question  34  (Examples  of  Bias  in  SXGfl)' 

No  responses*     '  ,    ^  '  . 

•  Question  35  -.(Suggestions  for  Improvement)  ^         *     •  ' 

Have  the  representative  who  conducts,  the  counselor's  workshops  ^ 
actually  be  counselors  from  sites  who  have  SIGI  rather  than*  ETS  per- 
sonnel* ^  •    /  .  ; 

More  "counseling"  approaches  and  techniques*    ,fiTS  approac^i  is 
'more  P*R* ,  ^ academic,  and  defensive  .than  one  of  sharing* 

Review  of  uses         counselors ;  more  terminals  fo^  better  access;  '  = 
session  for  counselors /cfe  the  total  SIGI  experiment  (i*e,,  other  uses 
and  theik  results);  s^trategies  for  counseling  with  SIGI  on  an  individual 
and  group  basis*  ^  *  .  ^ 

More  specif ic. guidelines  fot .integrating  SIGI  Into  counseling  and* 
career  guidance  programs*    At  Eastfield,  SIGI  is  too  much  stand-alone*  ^ 

Opt  ion  a 1  In  f  o  r ma  t  ion 

/  Aside  from  most  people  calling  "5IGI"*"HIGI,"  not  much  to  report* 
The  noise  of"  the  hardware  becomes,  an  almost  subliminal  d?:one^that  makes 
many  notice  the  beast  only  when  it  is  down.    •  .  / 

Some  lack  of  reinforcement  for  creativity?  A 
'  In  some  instances  the  valuej|System  appea'rs  to  be  unreailistic*  Stu- 
dents are  forced  to  lower  their  value  point  system  in  order  for  tjjje  com- 
puter to  produce  a  career--which  is  in  essence  inappropriate  ta  theiir  needs 
since  tWy  have  been  forced  to  reduce  their  values  below  what  is  realistic 
to ^ them  and  wh^t  they  Jcnow  is ^realistic*    Your  representative  appeared  to' 
be*mos.t  biased Vin  , her  questioning  of  students  and- co^unseT.ors  on  their  *  - 
utilization  and  impressions  of  SIGI*     She  showed  much  reluctance  tQ  accept 
negative  criticism*  *  SIGI  does  have  a  place  at  Eastfield*  , 

Time  Vas  used  in  questioning  counselors  at  Eastfield— part  of  that 
time  should  have  been  used,  to  go  ov^r  actual  counseling  techniques  that^ 
could  he  implemented  in  the  SIGI  program*    ETS  staff 'seems  to  be  more  con- 
,  cerned  with  supporting  the  present  system'  than  in  implementing  improvements < 
Many  of  our  suggestlQns  wete  put  down  by  the. statement,  "But  we  at  ETS 
dontt  *igree*"  SIGI  is  a'  great  sy«tfem  and  ahould  be  supported* 

,  —  T  f—  ^^'^^   ' 


r 


^  Some  of  /the  resp.oltses  have  been  edited  slightly* 
9^"*  Some  occupations  in  these  fields  are  alre.ady  in  SIGI, 
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Table  E-10 

♦ 

Breakdown  of  Sample  by  Age,  Sex,  and  Enrollment  Status, 


Factor  •  % 


18  or 'under  .  ^1-3 

'    .19-21     •  ,  '26.6 

22-24            ^  21,4 

25  ani  over  ^  10,7 


Sex 

Male       '  *  49.7 

Female  50,3 

Enrollmeht  status 

About  to  enter  ^  10,9 
Tst  semester  or  quarter  '  24,5 
Completed  1  or  more  'semesters        ^  46;?9 

'  Other  17,7 
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Table  \ll  . 

,    Initial  Status  with  Respect  to  Career  Decisions  . 


V'ALUE  statu:.   (N=   bZj  5 

.1   ^NGW  tilA  T   I  Want. 
^GENERAL    IDtA   OF  WnAT   I   UANT  . 
WOULD  KNOW  IF  I  S"AW  IT-^  , 
I »  V    IN   THt   D^RK.  ♦ 

OCCUPATION   STATUS   (N:^   523  ) 

.  I  CAN  LIST  3  OCCUPATIONS . 
1  2   oCrjFATIONS    TtUT    tlJ  4 

NOT  SURE  THEY  FIT  ?^  Y  VALUt.:i. 
I    NtuD   LCT^^   CF   lisPSuKAT  ION. 

JPREDICTIGN  STATUS  (N=   5c3  ) 


PREDICT  CK^ffES 


ANY  P  Rl  (>"R  Af  .  / 


PRFDICT   GRADES   li.  ScKt 
C-ENERAL    IDEA   OF   ^*Y  c^i^ADlS*' 
I    CAN'T   PREDICT   MY  GRAOEb.. 

PLANNING  STATU.SSlN=   523  ) 

WM  ICri  P  tlOGR  AM  TL  EhhOLL  IN. 
(E'^'LRAL    IDlA   WHICH    ib  BttT. 
COH'T   KNOW  WHICH  PRCG.    TC  TAKE. 


FftEO 

128 
273 

8i 

FKb-'C 

•  57 

83 
1C2 


19* 
200 
86 
^1 

FREC 

91 

.  iy3 

239 


r.i:7 
1  d  .  D6 

10.90 
1   .  6  7 

19. 
f  3.73 


3  7. /.S 
'.8 . 2 
16. 
7.84 

^  J. 

17*/iu 

?6»90 
/I  5.  70 
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■  Table  E1^2 


'Standard 

Deviations 

for  the  10 

SIGI  Values. 

Unrestricted* 

Restricted'*  ; 

Value           *^  ^ 

X 

X 

 *.  ,  

s.d;  ' 

Incoijie              .  * 

5.44 

1.68 

"  4.89 

1,67 

Prestige 

4.52 

1.99 

3.14^ 

1,50 

^ Ipdependence  , 

5.35  . 

>1.75    •  ■ 

4.53 

1.63        •  , 

Helping  Others 

5.22 

2.25 

4.29 

2.30       ^   .  ; 

Security 

5.62 

1.92 

4.59 

f 

1,85      »        \  ^ 

\ 

Variety  \ 

5.3P 

1.97.. 

4.16 

1>71"  ■ 

Leadership         .  '  . 

4;63 

2.-83 

3.54 

1.72" 

'  Interest  •Field 

5.87 

'1.80  ^ 

5.42 

1.70.  • 

Leisure        "  ^ 

4.01 

1.85 

3.25 

1.67 

.  >    ; . 

1.95  ■  ^ 

Early  Entry 

3,27 

J 

2.38 

2.19 

 ^  7- 

r 

^Students  weighted  .each  value  on  a  scale  ranging,  from  0  (no  importance) 
to  8  (maximum  importance),  with  lio  restriction  on  the  magnitude  o^  the 


sum  of ' the  weights. 


^Students  were  forced  to  Adjust  their  .value- weights  to  sum  to  exactly 
» 

40  points .  ,  V  .  ' 
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Table  E13 


Frequency  with  Which^^Eac^  of  the  Six 
Interest  Fields  Wa^Selected 


Interest  ?ield  (N  =  851  ) 


Freq 


Scientific 

Technological 

Administrative 

Personal  Contact 

Velrfeal 

Aesthetic 


■V 


117 
56 
112 
291 
177 
98 


13.75 
6;58 
13.16 
34.20 
20.80 
11.52 


V 


^e  n  and  frequency  represent  the  number  of  times  fields  were  selected, 
Students  may  choose  more  than  once. 
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Tabief  E14  ^  "  " 

Fjcequency  with  Which  Values  Were  Used  for  Retrieval  in  Locate 


VALUES  -IN.  LC  C/TE   ( Ul-TO  ) 

INCOME. 
PRESTIGE. 

INnEPf-INDFNCL. 
"  •     HELP  ING   L  T  HtRS. 
SECURITY. 
VJIRILTY. 
LEADERSMiPo  . 
INTEREST  FIELD. 
LEI3U9L.,  . 
-  t>RL  Y  Ef<'Tf^Y. 


PREO 

1573 
579 
r2?9 
1Tj22 
1159 

ii:^s 

7S7 
1b68 
717 
501 


i-^.'i  i 

5  .1^8 
.1  2 .  fc 

C.8  S 
11.1^ 
10.93 

7.5? 
15.12 

6.91 

4.e  S 


4 ^The  n  represents  the  total  number  of  selections,  not  the  numbef  of -students 
using  the  Locate  system.  *  '  ,  ' 
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:     ,  Table  E15 

i 

Level  or  Category  of  Specification  Used  in  Locate 


r 


INCC^'"    L.FVtL    'rcC:    ( N=    1701  ) 

*  '  LE5;S  THAtV  ^SjJOJ  I*"   CX  • 

f^O??b  THAN  Tb^OuQ. 

HOf>h  THAN  niiOOOt 

i-r  TMAi^i  n  hi  Ouu^ 

i  '^71'  Th^i>  'dCjOCut 

PRcLTTg'c   LhVtL    5PE:LS^CN=  618  ) 

rrLOb  i^vLRAGt  'is  ok • 

C  -"AT    ^'l  (/*iT 

T'^LFP'^NLENCL-  LEVELsiPECb  ( S=   U^O  ) 

f  ^Lo^.  AVL^'Jf    IS'^'  OK  •  ^ 
/.V^{^^G»'  ^^^:i;i\T» 

I'RE  AT  .AHLUNT  - 

HELf'   :)rHER:)  L.EVLL  SPECS  (N=  11U  ) 

/*   f  ^LtA    ^V-^/bV   It  OK 

KDRh   THAN  /VERAtE  AhfUMT. 
GREAT  /^OUNT. 

<^rCL'''UY  lirVFL   iPFCS  (        1?87  ) 

^'ORE   THj*»\   .4VERA.GE  AhOUNT. 
CRE^iT  AhtUNT 

yA}<ip^  LiVLL  bPECl>  ,(N=-t2co  ) 

h£LOW  AVLRAtfc  IS  OK, 

f.5i^g  THA«  JVfRAGE  AMOUNT* 
'  L  f?E/T   AJ  uOM 

LF/>bE"'6bIP  Lt-V£L  SP£CS   (N=  fa7/i  ) 


teiOli  AVtPAUh  IS  OK. 
 o.<5AT  'tttUNT 


er|c 


417 


.•C.2 

601 

c  .c 

1  /.      >i  1 

1  ii  •  o  1 

FKcG 

47 

7.61 

3  7.86, 

4 .  •  :? . 

f  1  •  U  w 

\  5.81 

1  /O 

l4.^.tk" 

FREC 

5t 

ZIO 

7  1«.8'- 

402 

4.51 

48<J  .  . 

•  /  38.03 

522 

40.36 

218 

.   ^  16.94, 

F  ht  a 

o3 

4.97 

31  .IS 

570 

,  4&.95 

240 

.  18.93' 

FKfc'fj 

.  84 

*-  '9.61 

299 

34.21 

'  37.41 

J*1c4 

18.76 
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Table  E15  (continued) 


L-  C'.>.T*CT 


L=I:URL  LEVLL  LFfcCS-  (N«  73g  ). 


1';  ^ 


I  A  .  1 

1 1 . 

46  .4  . 

II  •) 
10. i5 


riT.LV    CNT^Y   Lf-YiL   CPCCC    C'N=    "  ^  J  ) 
'1   YLa-?  Ch  LLS-3.J» 


? } 
ZL9 

■y  

1 

18/1 
119 
51 


V.I') 
57.76 
?6."bV 


\    9 . 77 
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Table  E16 


P  VOGR  A^^htK. 


.OCClPATipNS   IN  LOCATi:(J.C  VJCTE  A  INITi 

AOVfcRT  lol  ily  COPVURVli^U 
.AIR  CCNLj   ticFRlGf^r  |;LAT  MFCH. 
^CCCUf;TAMo 
AIRCRAFT  f'FCHANIC% 
'fPPll^HCl    KlPAIR  TEth.vItlAiU 

archul  cr  • 

A»nCH03Iir    .SALtSk'CRKtR.  ^  r-^ 

,   ARCH.    TfeCH.   >ND  DRAFTSMAN.  '  \ 
AVIuMCS  TECHMCI/N.  , 
.AUrC'HOPlLf  >;£CHANIC. 
ACTUARY,  \ 

b^.OADCAM  TtCKNICIA.N, 
fJEAl'TIC  !A\.  , 
bOT/MST, 

-  &US1.\GSS  --^'CHINE  REPAIR  MCH-."' 

^,rA:4K  TEi  LH-t  "  '-' 

COMKERCIAL   ARTIST.  '         ^  * 
CLCThlMO  CEwKiNEKo 
.  CHEJUCAL  Vv/GUiEER. 
/  ■  CHEhIST^      V  -  - 

CLERCY.  ;       ^  "  .      -       ~-  " 

■  COV^UTER 
COMPUTER 
CIVR  ENi;iNE£R, 
CGNT/L   /tSlSTANT  '  . 

-  DEfUJST  r"^^/^  ■"" 

DENTAL    HYGIEMST     -  .- 
^_C'R  Ar  TE'^:>hAN  '      J"-^  " 

LIFTITIaN  '  •       •  - 

'1>IESEL  MECHAMC 
DAMCtR    Hib  0/NCING   Tf  ACHER 

Mi-Cl'ilCAL  ENGHiCER 
tWGIKEERlMG   lECHNIC'i/N.         _  - 
*tLECTRONlCr    TECHNICIAN*  ~'" 
FINE  AR  TlSl /TR  IVATf    ART  TEACnER 
FU\-EkAL  nr^fCTCR 

FLI  GHT  .  Ei\Cl.«<f:bR.  '  '  "     '-r  '- 

.RLIGHT   AlTti\OANT  '  " 

F0REST5R    .       '        *  .  - 
GEOGfsAFhL-J  *  - 

HOME  ECCNOMli>T  . 
hOTEL/rOUL   flANAGER  ' 

I  Umt^KTE-  A  G  FTH  —  

iNTErxlOK*  03   IGN  bK/0  L  COR  A  I  OR. 
INOUSl  RI/L  ENClfitEK 
INDUSTRIAL   T*<ArFIC  HANA'otR 

iNini<:iRi«L  orGrt.Nt;«  . 

INSTRUMEM   KtPAlR  UCHN^CTAf^ 
tClLNCE    L^6  TtCHNltUN 
LieRARI/'N       •     .  ' 
,  LfSCR  RLL/TIONS  SPECIALIST^ 


FRFO 

% 

FhlO 

•3 

G.03 

^  0.09 

9 

0.10 

^  0.09 

0.  05 

;  0 

COO 

1  0 

0. 1  ?  ' 

2 

t;*19 

<  •> 

'  0 1 0  2 

-  0 

U.OO 

0 

0 » 0  0 

0 

ti.OO 

69 

-  0.8CI 

11 

-  ho^ 

1 

•0.01 

0" 

ir.  00 

6 

>  0.07 

.  0 

.O.OO 

0.00 

0 

COO 

.  O.GI 

•  0 

6.00 

CJ./? 

cC 

1.90 

f  10 

0.10  , 

b,00 

C.l? 

0 

1  U..00 

52 

0.60, 

1 

0.01 

^  .  0 

CCD 

9 

"C.10 

0»09 

91  . 

-  1  .i]5  ' 

.9 

CSS 

:  .  .   3  .  . 

0»05   ,  ' 

-  0 

coa 

~   '  1 

C.  U1 

'0 

i.^o 

0t&6 

'  21 

0.  24 

91 

1 .  05 

13 

-    1 .  ?3 

-  1  7 

"0.  20  ■■ 

A"* 

(J.  38 

-  126  ' 

'    1t45  • 

11 

-       1  .OA 

-  A 

0.05 

'  -  0 

6.00 

8 

^o.a9' 

""■"1 

b.09 

218 

2.51  ^ 

37 

i.51 

2 

0.'02 

'0. 

Q.  OC 

263 

.  3.03  - 

-^6 : 

5.4? 

6 

0.0?  ■ 

0.00 

•  13 

0*1*5 

^  :i- 

0.09 

72 

0.33 

8 

.C  76 

,  8 

0.09 

0 

1 

0.01- 

^  0 

C**.00 

-4*1 

0.  32 
Ot'4  7 

-  7  - 

C65r 

10 

0  •  1  2 

-  0^- 

l/^OO 

26 

'  0.30" 

C09 

19 

0.  22 

7 

0.66' 

/6 

0.88' 

12  ' 

.1..U. 

37 

Qc  LI 

c:.09^ 

2^ 

t)«02  . 

-H,  0#i59 

.109" 

•  1  .26 

.  24  ; 

.28 

'  15 

•  0.17 

C19 

-  1  63 

1  •  88 

17 

1  .6f 

51  ' 

0'«59 

15  • 

1*42  _ 

8 

0.0^  " 

/  C*19 

0.3.1 

.  7 

0.66 

1^8  . 

2»28 

32 

-    f  l^.OA 

13 

0.15 

^'7 

1t12  - 

1-2 

1  •  1  A  • 

\0 

'  PtOO 

0 

OVOC  ' 

0 

0.00  « 

0  • 

0.00 

89 

1*03'  *  ^ 

7 

^  '  C.66 

130 

U  SU 

22' 

2i09 

119 
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Table  El 6 

tIBRARY   Ie*CHNin>N'  ^ 
LAWYIR 

^  ATKf  KA  TICI AN 

'physician  . 

Hr.CHANICAL  L.iGPi^'K 
KET£(i70L0GJ  ST 
MEDICAL   rt  CLKD  Al>ir/iS'T<< 
PFOl  CAL    LAt;  TL  G+iMC  lA  ^ 

,  Kcnr  L 

h^NUi^c  lUt'O :: '  $  iiALt-:»CiRK 

r.USICI /^N/ho'wlC  TLACrit^i 
KA-CHIN  I  M  . 

KU.^SLJ^YPAN/LANDSCAP'l  R. 
NEWbPAPLK  RLPOPTlR.  i 
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• 
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Table  E18 


cf-.kI-kk  actjv  it  Its? 

KILL  -.  . 


•DEF IN  IT  iCN 
DESCRIPTICK 

V-HFRC   TO  C 

tCUCAXICN  f^EC^UIRcD-E'ARL  V  ENTft.Y? 

SPECIFIC  CC6UPATiON>.L  Tk/INh^G? 

RELATED  COLLESE  CDURSSS? 

PERi,G-NAL,  CUALlFICATiCNS? 

'ITHER  REl.(JIKE^^t;NTS? 

LEG  I  i,;>IInG   SALARY?  '  '* 

A  VFkAGF  '  INCCItE-HlGH  iNCof.Ev" 

TCP   SALAj?Y  PtiSSlDlLITIhS? 

HOW  b*LAhIcb  VAKY? 

OPPORTUNITIES  TO  HELF  eihFSc?  . 
..G.PPbRTUNiT  It      F0«  L F  ;.D £ k Sh  I H  r  . 

rH*T  PILLOW   LF  INTlljiiiJJ? 

PPfSTIGL  LEVEL? 

SPECIAL  PRCBLEfS? 
■  PHYSICAL  ?URRCUNl)IN&i? 

LEISURE-HOURS? 
•  I  NOFPENDtU'Cf.   ON  THE  J0B7 

VR  IlT  Y? 

F*RImC-P    UL.MrFITS?  ^  . 

£MPL,OYMcNT  OUTLCUK?  . 

wheKe  ArE  the  jcbs? 
job  security-? 

ADVANCEhENf? 
HCW   K^NY  'UrnL.',? 


SCI 

EF9 
2b2 
5U 
282 
270 
353 
168 

usl 

ill 
U5 
1?4 

cS6 
9'6 
lUi 

1  23 

2  20 
166 
162 
162 

,400 
322 
190 
172 
U2' 


6r 

71 
•7, 

4i 

2, 

6r 

4i 

3- 

2, 
1 

*  1 


.  1 

2. 
2, 

2i 

2i 
1 


frequency  is  'the  total -number  of  times  the  question  ''^as  chosen  by 
novices  -and  initiates.  '    '  ,*  .  " 
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Table  E19  -  — 

"Students-' .'Reports  of  Their  Pr.evlous  Academic  Pefformarlce 


U.S.   RANK   (N=  7b  ) 

'TOP  FIFTH. 
'2Nn   FIFTH.  . 
■2Rt)  FIFTH. 
4TH  FIFTH. 
BCTTCH  FIFTH.", 

e 

H.f.   "ATH-  Gfv^iOL  S  {N=  7t  ) 

"KTSTLY 
■     J^OSTLY  B*l, 
'  ^:OSTLY  Cit. 
^  6EL0»^.  C. 


H.S.   FNwLI  in^GR/«OPb   {N=   76  ) 

hCSTLY   A«S.-^  V 
^    hOS.TLY  S'-?.  - 
KffOfTLY  C'S. 

BEL'nw  C. 

HFLF'VITH   ENC-LISH  ( N=  76  )  . 
NO. 

NOT  SURl. 


FKfcO 

13 

31' 
i:6 
A 
•  2 

17.11 
40.7'i 
34.41 
.  5.26 
*•  2.63 

f  (\f  Q 

\ 

13 
25 
29 

9 

17.11 
.  32.89 
36^.16 
11.84 

frCq 

\ 

3? 
■3Q 
.  11 

2" 

4  3  -. '4  2 
39.47 
14.47 
2.t  ^ 

FREQ 

21  • 
46" 
9 

27.65 
6Cf.53 
11.84 
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Table  E20 


Programs  Chosen  in  Prediction 

(N  =  2*1^) 

FREQ 

% 

• 

Accounting  Techn'iciaa  - 

5 

..2.26* 

Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration 

•  3 

1.36 

Anthropology 

9 

•  4.07 

Architecture 

*  7" 

-,3,17 

Art  ^ 

6 

2.71 

Biology 

•  1-1 

'4.98 

Business 

24 

.10.86 

Chemistry        • '                                 *  ^ 

7, 

-  3.17 

Computer 

12 

.  5.43 

Data  Programmer 

•  7 

■    :  3.17 

Drafting  and  Design 

4 

'  1.81 

Elementary  Education 

5 

-  2.26 

Engineering 

2 

'  .90 

English 

11 

.  4.98 

Language 

6 

-  2.71 

Government 

8 

3.62 

Health  Fields 

11 

.4.9^ 

History 

6 

-  2.71 

Home  Economics 

5  ' 

-  2.26 

Law 

18 

8.14 

Math 

8  V 

-*  3..  6  2 

Medicine 

9 

4.07 

Music 

1 

.45 

Physics'                '  ; 

6  ' 

-  2.71i 

Secretarial 

v6  ■ 

■•  2.71 

Sociology  o 

17 

«  7.69 

Speech 

4  • 

1.80 

Veterinarian 

1.36 

a  •  '  \ 

The  II  represents  the  sum  of  the  individual  frequencies,  not  students 
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Table  E21 


CUbSJlON-:    Ik.   FKh"DI£TION  (N=  f^'  ) 

CHANCES  IN  1U0  h£AN?  '  - 

CHANCES  OF  PA-SSlNG  COURSE^? 
H,OW   TC  PiREDICT    bRAOt.  . 
CHANCES   GCa  CK  EAD,. 
SIGI  RI  GhT   Gk  /r;  i  iGHT? 
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'  V      Tabic  n22  .  •  . 

1ST    CHOICE.  GCCUPAT^ICN    IN  STkATLGY  -  PRE^  ^  P0Sl^N=O8?  6  34id  )' 

/,CTOK  >Nn   iCTKtSr>»                            .  :<  i}«i79   .  ^     3  b«86 

>DVEHTKsIMG'CO?YWRIT:r.         *  ^  a  I.OS  0.  0.00 

MR  CONTJi   RtFKn,^       ^hAT  f^f.thS  '  1  0,26  1  U.?'9 

ACCOUNJy.Mt                      ,  13       *    3. AO  ,  11  J.16 

ARCRAFT   MECHASICt         '         ,                      V    .0       '    'OtOO  0  Oc  (5o 

^PLI/NCE   REF'AlK  TTChNICIAff.  0  OtOO  0  O.CO  ^ 

i^RCHITKCT.                         ,  3  ,  Ot79  -  1  U*?9 

AUTOhcaaLn  salesvgrker.                '  ^      o  o«oo  o  u.oo 

"ARCH.    TLCh.   AND  JrUFTSHANt      .  0  ^0.00  0  0.00 

AVIONICS   TtChfilCIAin      •                       '  0  O.OC  1  0.29 

AUTOKOBii.E  MECHANIC".  A  .1  .05  6  1*72 

ACTUARY.                                                         '2  0.  52  1  .0.29 

r^'pO^DCA  ST' TECHM IC  lAN*^             ^    .  '  0  0.00  >      0  LeOtf 

^    fcTAUTlCJA:..      '  >                       '              -    -       0      '     OcOU  0  0.00 

bOTANlSi.                                  "    '              '"2  0.;5  2  "  1  0.P9  . 

E^OOKKETPEP.                                .             ^  2  '0.52  1  0.2V  ^ 

FUS'irrs;:  r'ChiNE  rfpair  tech.  o   .     o.oo  ^      d'  CcOO 

e^NK   OPriCrR.  3  0.79  /*  1.  15 

*    E-*A;>i,k  TfllcU                                       *          '     2  0.52  1  c.29 

:      CO^'htKC  J  AL  AhTI^T.                                        -     2  0.52  2^     0  0.^0 

"   'CLOTHING  uFSIG.>j£f<.  ^  ^^^^  -      ^,  0.29* 

CHFKICtL  ENiriNccR.  '0  O.OC  1  0.29 

CHEMILT^     »                             ^  2  0.  52  0**  0.00 

CLERGYe  8  2»09  6  1.72 

CO^-PUTER  IPERATCH*  1  0.26  ^       0  0.00 

LO-MPuTLH  HRtGRArF*ER.    .                         ^  0.79  2  C>37' 

"CIVIL   ENGT^IEER.                              .  ^  3  0.79  7  2.0i  * 

DFNTAL    /LSIST^NT-^                      '  1  0*26  1  Cc29 

DENTIST                .  ^          ^  ^  ^^yg  ^  ^^j2 

^"    Df/NTAL   hYGIF'NIST                                   -  1  0.26   /  0.  G.OO 

-    DKAfTERSKA^  2  0.  52  -  1       •  0.29 

DIETITIAN                   •                             '  0  .O.CG  0  0.00 

OIESLL   MECHANIC            ,         '                 '  3  0.79  ^        1  0.29 

DANCtR    AND  DANCING  TEACHER.     .  0  0.00  1  .0.29 

ECCNOMUT                    '      ^  '1  •C.26  _    2  0.57 

ELECTRICAL  ENGUi:r-<?               '    "  3  0.  79  V  Uo  29  4 

ENG  I.vr-E  Rir^G  TECH.'^'ICI/N                               /      ,0  0.00  ^     .     -   0  a»00 

'     £LECTf:CN.lCS  TECrrN'IClAN                                  -    3  0.  79  *       -     1  0.29 

"*  F-INE  AR  T] '^T/RR I VATE  'art   TE-ACHE^  5  1.31  V     6  1.?2 

.  FUN'ERAL   OIRtCTOR  2  0.  52  2  0.S7 

FLIGHT    ENGINhER  1  0.26  0  0.00' 

INFLIGHT    ATIFNCANT    .                             '            ^    3  0«79  -„  "   1  0.29 

Fpf?Li>TFk                                                        •        A  1.0S  5  1.AA 

GECGKAPhEr<                          "                           .0  OtOO    ✓  .     0  0.00  ' 

HO^'E  ECONCM  1ST             '  '    "                            •      2     "    ^  0.  5^2  ''^      3  C.86' 

HOTtL/MCTEL  lUNAGER              .  2  0.5^'  2  0.57 

INSTJRAUCt   AG€*a  0   '        O.OU  -2  0.57' 

'     IHTEkIOR  OESiGNtK/OECORATOR  8    .       2.09  -  3  /  0.86 

INDUSTRIA!.  rN.;jNLcP,              ^  A  1.0^  -      5  ItAA 

lN[>05>Tp  I  Al^  TR;\FFIC   MAN'AGl.{     *  1  0»  26  1'  0.29 

JNDUSTi^I.M   ^'1e?.JGNER                                                   '     1  0.26  *          1  0.29 

4*  .  INSTR'U'^r.NJ   REPAIR  TtCHNICIAN  0  0.00'  0  0.00 

SCIENCE   LAR  TfLHNlC-WN                   .  0  0.00  0^  G.OO 

.LIBRARIAN  1.31  li  1.15 

LA.BOK  RILATKNS  SPECIALIST                '  3  0.79  '        U  '     • - 

LIBRARY   TFCHNlCrAN              .      .  Q  0*00  0  O'.OO'w 
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'  *  .  '    Table  H22 

fJAIhLMATICIAN 
PHYSICIAN 

hECHANIC/L  i:LGU!f ER 

kpdical  kccord  >di;iHisTivA rOrt 

KGOl^CAL,  LAb  lECHNlll^.i 
PODi  L    '  * 

K/RKlT    Pt:SL/RCH[:i\  .  — 

.yA:JUrACTURb"k'»  S  ■>ALBSliDR^tR• 
HcOlCAL  TLCHNOLOGISl. 
hUSlClM</l'U£iC  TfcACbCRt 
hACHl.i  liJo 

KuRSf:R  YKA.Nj/LA  HDSOPtR. 
M^[;l,'SF  AP  LR  RFPCRTF.R* 
fee  AllOGKaPhEKt 
Cf^UCl  M<»  '       *  * 
O.CCUh  AT  ICTAL   TricRAPIbT.  * 
■pU^'CHASIliG  ^AGSNT  • 
POLICC  OFFICfcR. 
PUailC   hcALVll  Sr'ECIALlTST. 
PIlC  T. 

POLlTICAt   SCJfcNT  I.ST. 
>HARK,AC  K'.  f*.     -     '       .  -  ;- 

NURSl*    Pi^A  CT  lOL. 

PMOTGGR ;PHfcR.  ^ 

PUeiiC  REL'T  IO^iS■  UCRKER. 
-PHYivlCIoT.  -  - 

pe^£r\wtL    i^EKViul^EK.  \ 
PROOUCTICN  >^aNAGER.  "        "  "tr 

PSYCWOLGGIST  .     .  . 
RAriG/TV  ^N^*OU^^CER. 
REffAbTL  IT/Tir.N  CDUNSLLOk.        '  . 
KECEPT I0M5TI,  ^-     '  ' 

KEAL  ESTAir   AGEi.'T  ' 
NURSL,    REl  IS1::RED.  - 
RESPIRATORY  THERAPIST. 
RETAIL   STCf:L  MANAGER. 
RADIC/TV   ^JtRVlCE   TEChNlClAN.     -  - 
KECRE/^TICN  wGRKER. 
.  SYSTLKS  ANM.^ST* 
stUL  CONSERv>.T  ICNIST. 
SECURITIES  DRCKLR. 
SECRETARY. 
*:SCHCGl    COUj^SlLOR*  .  ' 
STATIST  IlIAN* 
SOCIAL    ;jE.lViC(:  AIDE. 
5PEECH  PATriCLCGIST/AbDl  CLOG  15>T. 
SINGER   AND  SINGU'G  TEACHER". 
SURVtYOh.  ^ 
SOCIAL  HRKFKi 
TEACHER   AlDt  .       »  ^ 
TELLPHOhE  CKAFT5W0RKER. 
T  fiOL'^ANO  016^/KLR. 
TOKmER*   ELtKENfARY  tCHuoL 
<.7  00L0GI  :.T. 
4TECHMCA.L  -  WPITFR. 
JYPIoT.  ^  ,      .  ' 

bMiM  PLAS.^LR. 


(continued)  ^ 


21 

6 .  32 

0 

o'.oo 

10 

2.^62  1 
OA '79 

10 

2' 

2.87 
0*57, 

2 

^  0*  52 

0 ' 

•  D.iv 

1 

0.  26 

1 . 

0.  79  ' 

*• 

3 

C86 

1 

Oc  26. 

0 

.0.00 

*  2 

C..S2 

1 

.0.29 

2 

'Si' 

0/?6 

2 

•  0 

.  0.,57 
0.00  . 

2 

0.S2 

.'3 

O.Ji6 

0 

0.00  . 

0 

b.OO 

3 

0.79. 

1 

Ot  7m 

1 

0.  ?6 

t 

0.  29 

1.0*= 

3 

i.-.86 

0 

O.uO 

0 

U.CQ 

'  6 

1.  57 

7^ 

2.01v 

1 

0.2  6 

0 

»  0*00 J 

.  1.  31 

•3 

'  .  0.86^ 

0  . 

0.00 

•  2 

Gc57 

,  A 

1  .  OS 

3  . 

0.16 

1  ' 

0.26 

U 

1.15 

1 

:G..26 

0 

'J.  GO 

1 

0.26 

t)'.  00 

ii 

1.05 

1 

Oo  29 

<  7. 

0.52 

0 

'  O.GO 

'SSf  1 

"  0*?6 

1 

0.29 

31  - 

Di.  79 

6 

1  .  72. 

0.79 

* 

3 

O0S6 

31 

^.  12 

21 

t.03 

U 

1.  05 

2 

L.  57 

'   "  U 

3.  66 

1  7 

A .  89 

2 

0/52 

/ 

3 

0.86 

1 

(3.26 

t 

Cv29 

^  9 

2.  36 

6 

1.72 

t).  00 

1 

G.  29 

?  ' 

0.  52 

_  _ 

2 

D.  57 

0 

0 . 00 

-  i 

0 

0.  00 

1  . 

Of  26 

-    1  ' 

C  29 

0 

.  o.oir 

-  1 

0.  29 

-  -  ^ 

1  .OS 

0^79 

• 

«  ^. 

2 

1.15 
0.57 

0.  79 

< 

3  . 

0. 06 

'  IS 

A. 71 

"  20 

5.75 

c 

COO  ' 

0 

1  .31 

1i15 

2  . 

• 

0.52 

3 

.  D.fe6 

0 

0.00 

d 

'G.OO" 

0 

0.00 

1 

0«  ?9 

.  1.31 

- 

6 

1*72 

i 

0.26. 

0 

,G  .-0  0 

.  0 

COO 

.0 

,  U.OO 

0 

^  'o.oo 

0 

0.00 

*  9 

2.36 

.  5 

1     1  .<<A 

1 

{i.  26 

^1 

0.-29 

G 

0'.0C 

0 

0.00 

0 

o.«oo 

3 

0.00 

1 

0.26 

1 

0  4  29 
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Table  E22  (conLlnued) 


ve.ThKlNAKUN*, 


.WA'STLWATtP  TRCATJ^LNl  OPLf<t/uK'. 
X-RAY  T'LCh','CLOGlbl. 
TCACHFRi  >nf» 

TE/Ct:Lt<i   ENbL  ISNi/tM.G.  ^-.rvTS  • 
TEACHER^    Fr»,'U  IC-N  LAf,SL'AGL. 
Tt/CHE^^i    HISTO.^  Y/^OCiAL  STl'Jl.^ 
7EACHCR>    IN0^:W  ARTvS/yor.TECn, 
TCACMrn  J   h^AThl'yAT  ICi  .  " 
TEACII^R^   PHYSICAL  EuI^CaTION, 
TC^ChER»   ^^HY^ICAL  SCitNCh. 
VELULft*  ^  s 

*AEJ?GS^ACE  FNGINtLR. 

LANDf.CAPc  ^RCHITfCT* 
CPER/TU;i,   RCOM  TLCHMCiA.v* 
OPT  JJ.ET  id  ST. 

Tf*Cli:^i   E>RLY  CHlLOhCOO. 
TFAChEH*   ^PFCJAL  E D o CA T  i C .'^ . 

CGJ^STRjci  :cN  P. :>ffc.T':r» 

Cn^?  UCT  1C;J  CFFICEPv. 
GEOLrt  I  i^T 

HCSPIT  *L  0/  OrlNiST  RA  TCR. 
PHYSICIAN'S  ASSISTANT. 
STiZi  C  (T^/PJ-.Ek- 

NURSING  /r-?ISTAMi 

FLOPIST   (RETAIL   I  DESIGaE-^). 

lEAtHFf^j   VtCAT  ICXAL/TECKN  1  CAL. 

CHEF/CTi:>K. 

PLU.K3ER. 

F.OOD  SCLtNTISl/TECHNrLOblST. 
T^LtV  I.?'l  CW  PRCDUCEa/OlKclTOk. 
"lNTERa.RETrR/TR;.\SLMCR. 
L'ECAL  /Si^I-STA.'U. 
FA9Mt*R/FARM  KANAGER* 


>  1 

0. 

2 

n.57 

G 

0.00' 

0 

u.oo 

1 

QU  ?^ 

1 

0.29 

1  * 

0.?6 

1 

0»  26 

1 

0.29 

2 

0.  -s? 

1  ' 

0.29^ 

*  1 

^  0.  26^^  , 

^   1  ' 

L..?9?cl 

2 

0.t>?  " 

3 

0.'86 

1 

0.  ?6 

.2 

O.S? 

A 

1.15 

2 

OtS? 

0 

C.CO 

'12 

5.1A  ^ 

-  13 

1.7  L 

(i 

O.GO  ( 
0.00  ^ 

n.2v 

0' 

c.bo 

0 

0»f)0  , 

0 

0.00 

1 

Ut  26 

'1 

0.29 

0 

0.00 

0 

Cf  00 

1 

0.Z6 

-  i 

r:.!:7 

1 

Cc  26 

1 

0.  29 

2 

0.52 

1  . 

C.29 

6 

1  c  S7 

3 

L .  8  6 

8 

2.-09 

9 

2.:9 

0 

0.  GO 

0 

0^00 

2 

6.  l>2 

2 

C.57 

2  - 

0*  52 

2 

U.57 

1.05  ^ 

Z 

O.f^.Y 

0.7<?. 

3 

C.8  6  t 

-  0 

0.  00 

0 

C.OJ  ' 

0  , 

C  •  00 

0  ^ 

u. CO  . 

0 

0.  OG 

-  0 

COD 

0 

0.00 

0 

c.oo 

0 

0.08 

'    •  0 

G.UO 

'  0  0 

0.00  ' 

0 

COO  5 

0 

•  0.00 

.  "  a 

0.00  ' 

0 

*0.00 

0  . 

COO 

0 

.  0.00 

1 

0.29  * 

1 

0.  26  ' 

COO 

i 

0.52 

2  ' 

CS7 

0 

0.00 

^  0 

0.00 

^"Pre"  (first  two  columns)  means  first  choice  before  the  student  received  infomation 
about  the  rewards  and  risks  associated  with  tht?  occupation. 

^*^Post"  (third  and  ^fotre<lL_coluir.ns)  means  first  choice  after  receiving  information 
about  rewards  and  risks  •  .  -  , 
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Table  E23 

Designation  of  First-Choice  Occupations  in  Strategy 
with  Respect  to  Desirability  Sums  and 
•   .       Estimated  Chances  for  Entry 


liESIRABiLlTY  OUTCOME  (N  =  372)  ♦ 

OCCUPATtON  WITH  THE  HIGHEST  SUM. 
.     WITHTN  10  POINTS  OF  THE- HIGHESTT 
MORE  THAN  10  POINTS  BELOW  HIGHEST. 


FREQ. 

15'2 
76 
144 


% 

40.86 
•  20.43 
38.71 


•  WHICH  STRATEGY  (N  =  351) 


SUM  -HIGH;' 
SUM  HIGH:' 
SUM  LOW; 
SUM  LOW;'^ 
SUM  HIGH: 
SUM  LOW J 


CHA^iCES  HIGH- 
CHANGES  LOW. 
.'chances  HIGH- 
CHANCES  LdW. 

Chances  equal, 
chances  equal. 


FREQ 

142- 
•  50 
-    64  . 
21 
26 
8 


^Sm  High  means -thgt  ytKe  occupation  had  the  highest  Desirability  Sum 
6r  came  jgithin  10  points  of  the  highest  si^. 


'  Chances  Low:TJ|eans  "chancfes  not  hi-gh";' i.e. ,  the  student  estimated 
better  chanbes  for  some  other  .occupation  in  the  set  of  three.    Low  does 
not  necessarily  mean  lowest.  „    .      .  ^. ' 

^Sum  Low  means  that  the  Desirability  Sum -was  not  the  highest  or  within^ 
iO  points  6f  the  highest.     It  does  not  mean  that  the  Desirability  Sum 
was  necesrfairily  the  lowest  of  the  three  sums  under  consideration. 
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.chapter  ix 
finding's  at  delta.  colljIge 


Description  of  ColJ.ege,  Computer  Configuration, 
and  C^yeer  Counseling'  Services  ^ 


t^ita  College-  is  a  public,  tax-supported  jcommunity  college  serving  three 
'  -  '*  .  • 

counties  in  Michigan's  Saginaw^Valley.    More  than  12,000  students  ape  enrolled 

if  ,      ^  ^  - 

in  Delta^s  academic  and  conqjp^pjlty  educatio;i  programs.    Most  attend  cla-^seTs  ^at 
the  college's  640-acre' main  campus  in  University  Center,  Michlganj^  however , 
,  Delta  also  offers  ^a  bjoad  selection  of  .courses^  at  its  28  off-campjis  locations. 

About  half  of  ,the  students  are  enrolled  in  associate  degreB  or  certif ica4:e' 
_    terminal  occupational*  programs  and  the  other  l;^lf  are  enrolled  in  programs  de- 
signed -fdr  transfer  to  a  senior  institution.   '  .  .  ^      .  '^o 

*  Computer  Configuration  /     .    /  .    '  . ' '       ,  - 

Delta  runs  SIGI  on  a  PDP  llVSa  base4  RSTS/^  system.    Thi^  'system  ha^  16K: 

words  of  high  speed  MOS  memory  and  80K  words  of  cor^  memory ,  . f^^*  total  of 

96K  words  of  memory.    Disk  ^storage  is  provided  by  two=  RPbA^T-mill ion-byte  ,  ' 

\  disk  d-civips'.    The  system  is  also  equipped  with  a  ,TU16  800/1600  bpi  9rchannel' 

i\  '     .  ^  '       ^       ,  ^ ,  * 

^gnetic  tapQ  drive  and  an  LPll-VA  SOO-line-per-minute  printer.  '  1*ire^*   ^  > 

terminals  are  currently  dedicaj^ed  to  SIGI  and  a- fourth  terminal  wldl  b.e  ; 
"*  added  in  . the  summer.  of~1977.    In  addMlon,  there  are  ^ight  local  terminals  - 

*  and  five  dial-up  potts  connected  to,  the  "computer  through- a  DUll  multiplexer.** 

The  computer  is  locdted  in  the  main  computer  room  in  the  administration 
and  classroom  building.    The  SIGI  toerminais,  about  1,500  feet  away,  iare  con- 
nected  using  Tran  short-haul  modems  at  2400  baud.    Each  terminal  is  equipped 
with  a  Texas  Instruident  30-char acter-per-siecojid  thermal  printer.  Thers,IGI 
software  was  .installed  In  February  1976.  .        •  ^  ^ 
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The  RSTS  system  is  operated  by  the  administrative  data  process^ing  staff 
under  the  ^(ipervision  of  the  Director  of  Data  Pro^cessing.    In  addition  to  SIGI, 
the  kSTS  system  is  used  for  .on-line  registration,  admissions  and  scheduling, 
and  by  st/udents  taking  courses  in  data  processing,  economics,  basic  science, 

'    '  J      '  •=  - 

and  matn,  as  well. as  computer  assisted  instruction.     Students  write  programs 

/  ^  '  .    .       :  . 

in  BASIC-Plus  and  Fortran  IV-.      .  *  . 

/  '  ^  '  • 

^Kow  reliable  is  this  hardware  configuration?  To  find  out,  we  a^sked  the 
t^st/  sites  to  keep  two  logs  from  September  .1,  to  December  l,-  1976,  "one  by  the 
computer  operators  and  the  other  by  the"  SIGI  monitor^" describing  each  hard- 
ware  problem  and,  if  possible,  Identifying  its  source.  The  logs  of  the  com- 
puter operators  were  sent  to*  EfS  every  time  there  was* a  problem;  the  logs  of 
the  SIGI  monitors  were  collected -a^  the  end  of  the  test  period. 

During  the  time  the  logs  were  kept  there  were  no  problems  beyond  what 
might  be  expected,  in  any  computer  system  the' size  of  SIGI..   AH  the  components 
are  "standard ,  off-the-shelf  equipment -requiring  no  Hjqdification  for  SIGI.  j 
Problems  were  taken  care  of  by  means  of  rcoitine  service  procedures.  - 

The  only  operational  problems  during. tlie  period  before  logs  were  kept 
were  related  to  the  experimental  data  collection.    These  were  resolved. 
Career  Counseling .Services 

,  ^  '  .  > — ^  . ;  ^  ^  ^ 

'  "  Description  of  epunseling" department .    Delta's  Counseling  Center  is 

staffed  by  11  professionally  tjained  counselors  and  2  3/5  counselor  aides.  ^ 
The  staff  assisti  .individuals '-with  academic,  vocational,  and  personal  pro- 
'blems'.'    On  the  basis  of  a  preliminary  interview,  students  at  Delta  arenas-  _ 
•■    -      signe^i  to  counselors-  associated  with  a'  particular  academic  or  career  program 
or-  to  counselors  responsible  for  students  who  are  unsure  of  their  academic 

or-  career  goals.  *  .  •  .      .   '  * 

In  addition  to  working  with  students  on  an  individual  basis.  Delta's 
(J   counseling  'staff  conducts  special  group  counseling  sessions.    Vocational  Ex- 
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pl-oration  Groups  (VEG)  are  offered  without  Charge  to  ^Ita  student>s  ^and  the 
general  public.    During  these  2-1/2  hour  group  sessions,  partipants  learn  . 
declsion-making^kills ,  identify  appropriate  career  goals,  and  find  out  about 
sources  of  career  information.     Counsellors  also  teach  several  one^credit 
courses  designed  to  help  students  with  their  personal,  educational,  and  career 
plans*    these  include^Pers^onal  Career- Patterns ,  Personal  Value  Clarification, 

Personal  Decisipp-Making,  Behavior  Ch.ange  through  Self  Awareness,  Human 

Potential,  ,^d^ Techniques  of  Effective  Iriteractidn  for  Allied  Health  Professionals  < 

^  ^Delta  offers  sleveral  other  options  for  career  explorations  as  well,  Stu- 
dents  who, want  first-hand  information  about  an  occupation  they  are  considering 
can  take  advantage  of  Delta's  Coimnunity  and  College  Referral  Sarvices,  Many 
Delta-^aXtimni,  faculty,  and  staff  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  discuss  their 


pccupat/ions  with  Delta  students  and  to  share  information  they  have  about  edu- 
cational  and  o^reer  opportunities,     '  »  ^ 

for  on-the-job  experience,  students  can  sign  up  for  orfif  the  -  Experien- 
tial/Learning'Opportunitites .  *  These  programs  provide  studen^  with  volunteer^ 
and /paying  jobs  directly  related  to  their  major  fields  of  study. 

The  Counseling  tenter -staff*^ makes  available  to  students  a  variety  of 
-t€^ts  and  inventories  designed  'to  help  them  determine  where  jtheir  career' in- 
tj^rests  lie,  .         -  '  . 

■J      ■  • ,  ■  ■ . 

A'worfcshop  was  held  for  counselors  4.11  May  19v6,    A  member  of  the  SIGI 
'Staff  explained  the  theory  behind 'SIGI,  answered  counselors'  questions,  Hnd 
II  addressed,  their  concerns,    .         •         •  ^  '     ^  * 

'  ^  '  .     .  / 

Role  of  SIGI  in  counseling  program.    SIGI  is  an  integral  part  of  Delta  s 
cateer  guidance  program.    Delta's  Career  Information  Center  CCIC) ,  made  pos- 
•^ible  by  an  AIDP  grant,  bouses  -the  college's  career  reference  books  and  pam- 
phlets, occupation  files,,  college  catalogs,  and  career-re lated_  audiovisual^ 
equipment  ^nd  materials.     It  is  also,  home^for  Delta's  three  SIGI  terminals, 
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which  are  placed  side  by  sride  in  a  well-:lit  area>  separated  by  partitions 
from  the  rest^  of\the  C^ter,     The  partitions  help  reduce  noise  and  other  dis- 
tractions,  and  also  provide  privacy  for  students  as  they  work  a^  the  termi- 
nals  ♦  .  .  *       <  — — 

Established  in  the  fall  of  ^975,  the  CIC  was  .  used  by  over  2,400  students 
during  its  first  six  months  of  operation,    A  staff  member  is  always  on  hand 
^n  the  OIC  to  help  students  locate  career  information  and,  if  necessary ,^ to 
refer  them  to  other  career  developi;>^t  "services  at  the  college, 

3IGI  has  been  incorporated  into  one  of  the  courses  offered  by  Delta  coun- 
selors.  Personal  Career  Patterns.    This  one-credit  elective  was  offered  for 
uhe  first  time  in  the  fall  of  1975,    SIGI  was  added  to  the  cours*e  activities 
in  October  .1976.     In  addition  to  using  SIGI,  students  who  sign  up  for  Per- 
spnal  Career  Patterns  take  at  J.east  two  occupational  interest  inventories. 
Afterward,  they  mus.t  research  and:^write  essays  about  five  occupations  from 
those  interest  inventories.    As  a  final  exercise,  they  are  required  to  select 
one  of  the  five  occupations  and  write  a  paper  defending  that  occupation  as 
a  career  choi(5?,  ,  L  ^  '  ^         ~  . 

Students  taking  Delta's  Career /Lifk/lanning  course  were  also  being  re- 

ferred  to  SIGI,  beginning  in  thp  fall  Qf^l976,    This  course  is^paft  of  Delta^s 

.    ,     Community  Education  program  and  is  taken  primarily  by  women  who  are  returning 

* 

*  to- college  after  several  years'  break  in  their  education, 

«r 

*  ^    Two  groups  of  students  who  have  already  made  .tentative  decisions  about 
tbe"  fields  they  will  enter  are  required  to  use  SIGI  in  courses  dealing  with 
career  opportunities  in  those  fields,     Pre-engineering  students  in  Delta's^ 
Engineering  Oppor tunitiefe  course  go  through  SIGI  and  then  write  research 
papers  on  four  engineering  specialties  that  interest  them.     Operating  Room 
Technic ianKORT)  students  ajCe 'expected  to  use  SIGI  to  find  out  about  other 

'    occupations  they  might-  go  into  should  they  decide,  later^hat  ORT  is  not  for 
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Finally,  instructors  in  Business ^Communications  recommend  that  their 
-^tudfents  make  appointments  with  SIGI.    Students  in  this  beginning  business 
course  use  the  system  to  explore  business  caree-rs;    In  addition,  their  SIGI 

experience  becomes  thfe  to'picfor  an  ejcercise  in  report  writing.  ° 

At  Delta,  the  Chairmal«)of  the  Counseling  Department  *and  a  professional 
counselor  have  overseen -the  SIGI  project,    (ffie  coordinated  data  collection 
for  Delta's  Prediction  systedi^.^nd  the  otl\er  handled  the  college's^  Planning 


4 

system. 


Shortly  after  SIGI  was  instalied  at  Delta,  the  counseling  staff  hired 
and  trained  a  counselor  aid^  to  work  exclusively  with  SIGI.    The  aide's 
duties  i^clude  planning  and  running  orientation* sessions  for  first-time 
SIGI ^ users,  scheduling  appointments,  eettinK  student's  siened  on,  and  -  ^ 

helping  th^m  with  questions  or  problems  that  come  up  ^s  they  use  SlGI.  The 
counselor,.aide's  desk  is  just  a  few  steps  from  the  SIG|  terminals , 'making 
her  readily  'available  to  students.^who  need  assistance. 

At  the  time  of  the  site  visit  in  October  J.^6/"^SIGJ  was  ^n  operation 
Monday  through  Thursday  from  8:00  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m.-  and  on  Friday  from  8:00^a;m. 
...  to  4:00  p.m.    "Students  were  advised  to  schedule  one-hour  blocks  of  time, "and 
most  followed' this  recommendation.     Because  Delta  had  three  terminals,  sched-  . 
uling  was  rarely  a  problem.     Students  were  usually  able  to  g^t.  an  appointment 
the  same- week  (and  sometimes  even  the^same  day)  they  came  in  to  si:gn'up. 
They  were  given  specially  designed  appointment  slips  reminding  them  of  the 
date  and  time  of  their  appointments.    The  slips,  (fhich  bore  the  SIGI  logo, 
also  gave^-students  the  number  to  call  if  they  hacf,  to  cancel  an  appointment. 
In  most  instances,  i  vacated  slot  was  quickly  f^led-^y  another  student. 
Thus,  the  SIGI  t.erminals  have  been  used  at  a  rate  of  over*  120  students  a  ^ 
weekT    ^  .  •  ^% 
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Before  scheduling  their  first  appointment,  Delta  students  who  were  not 
using  SIGI  as  part  of  a  course  were  required  to  arttend  an  orientation  ses- 
sion  run  by  tlie  counselor  aidej,.„,-Each  session  w2s  attended  by  about  ten  stu- 
dents ^and  »r  an.  for  approxiiM^«ly30  minutes.    During  this  time^  the  aide 
gave  a.  short  demonstrB44^  of  how  to  operate  the  teifminal  keyboard.     Sher  also 
explained  to  students  what  they  would  do  and  what  information  they  would  get 
•in  each  of  the  SIGI  ^bsysfems.    At'^the' end  of  the  orientation  session,  stu- 

^  — ■         *  ■      •  •■ 

,  dents  were  given  an  opportunity  to  sign  up  for  their  first  appointments  with 
SIGI^  ,         "  ' 

.  The  counseling  staff  began  to  publicize  SIGI  during  the  first . few  weeks 
of  the  Fall  1976  term.    Strudents*  officially-  classified  as  "undecided**  were  • 
among  the  first  to  be  notified  about'  SIGI.    All  1,700  of  those  students  were* 
sent  a  letter  describing  SIGI  arid  inviting  them  to  use  the  system. 

The  counseling  staff  also  wrote  announcements  for  the  daily  Student  Bui- 
letin  and  prepared  an  article  for  the  campus  newspaper.    A  handout  describing 
each  of  the  SIGI  subsystems  was  posted  on  bulle,tin  boards  throughout  the  cam- 
pus,  and  copies  were  made  available  to  students  in  the.  Career  Inforpiation 
Center  and  at  various  other  Ipcations.    Counselors  and  faculty^  members  also 
publicized  SIGI  in  .the' courses  they  taught,  as  mentioned  earlier. 
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'  ;       •  '      ,  Impact  on  Students  ~  ^ 

To  measure  the  'impact  of  SIGI  on  its  users,  we/^ interviewed  a  few 

students  at  each  college  who  had  gone  through  SIGI,  and  we  had  question-- 

riaires  adminis tered  to  a  sample  of  SIGI  users  (experimentals)  and  a  sample 

of  control  students/  Ideajly,  the  controls  were  to  be  selected  from  the 

'  .population  of  stud^ts   ^ho  had  express^  an  interests  in  usiijg  SIGI  but 

had  not  yet  started  their  interaction,  but.it  was  not  always  ppSsible  to 

meet  this  requirement  at  all*  coj.leges.     The  colleges  themselves  selected 

the  sample  of  stud^its^T^  be  interviewed  and  administered  the  control  and 

experimental  questionnaires  in  accordance  with,  our  guidelines",  .  ,  ^See  Appen- 

^iK  D,  letter  to  the  college.)    This  section  of  this^chapter  discusses  our 

-^findings  from  these  instruments  at  Delta  Colleg:e.  ^  .   .  '  . 

SIGI-  had  been  in  us£LJ<^*only  six  weeks  afr  the  time  of  the  site  visit • 
\  ^  '  ^       '  :  ^  ' 

Nevertheless,   therp 'had^  been  few  problems  coring  the  shakedown  period,  , 

.  '  and  a  large  enough  number'of  stjudents  had  used'the  system  to  l^ovide^ 

sample  f  or^interviewing*/  The  'interviews  were  conducted  on' campus  and  ^ 
"*were' tape  recorded*      ,  •   ,  •  *r 

.With  regard  to  the  questionnaires,   the  college  gaire  questionnaires 
-.^*-,^-tO"S-tWent^whd  hacil completed  SIGI..    Question^taires  were  retur^ned-^om 
'  56  students  .in  this  group.    SIGI  had  beyeTn  in  operation  fqr  sftch  a  short 
time  that  it  was  impossible  to  select  as'  controls' a    large  sample'from 
the  population  of  students  who  intended  *to'  use  SIGI  but  had  not  yet  been 
scheduled.    Therefore  the  contr/l  sample- coI^s  is  ted  of  a  random'cross- 
t     '\  section  Of  75  freshmen  and  a  random ^cross-seCtion  of  75  sophomores.'  Question- 
*    naires  were  returned  from  119  students  in  this  group.  ||o  significant  differ- 

ences  were  found  between  the  two  groups  in  age,  sex,, or-year  £ri  college.  ^ 

o;  /  .  .  „     •  .■   ;         ,  ■  .    •.  •  •  ■ 
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Interviews-  .  ^ 

The  interview  sample  consisted eight  men  and  three  women,  mostly 
in  their  first  year  at  Delta*,     Their  ages  ranged  from  18  to  30.,  Seven 
had  u^gJ'SIGI  in  conjunction  with  the  Personal  Career  Patterns  course, 
three  had  been  referred  by  the  instructor  'for  Erigineering  Opportunities,  . 
and  one  had  been  referred  -by  a  counselor.        -  -  ' 

All  of  these  students  thought  the.y  had  benefited- from-  SIGI.^  Non6, 
however,  turned  out  to  be  a  particularly  dramatic  '^case  histoi:;y,**  ^ 
and  we  have  decided  that  the  best  way  to  describe  the  impact  of  SIGI  on 
them  wduld  be  to  pool  their  experiences  and  show  their  composite  reactions 
system  by  system. 

^Values  system.     Th6  11  Delta  students  indicated  that  the  exercise 

presented  in  the  Values  system  was  both  novel  and'useful.    Most  said  that. 

they  had  never  thought  much  about  their  val^ues  before  us.ing  S^GI,  and 

they  consequently  found  the  forced, 'dichotomous  choices  in  the  Values 

Game  to  be  thought-provoking  and  sometimes  difficult.     "I  didn't  know 

myself  very  well;"  pne  student  said:    Another  said,  "The  Values  Games 
* 

^telX  yjQu  whether  yoiC_r,e  trying  to  ^fpqi  youself The.  main  effect  was 
one  of  illumination.  "I  didn't  even  know  I  wan^ted  all  this,"  was  the 
cpmrnent  of  another. 

The  students  also  found  it  hard  and  useful  to  pare  -the  sum  of  their 
weights  down  to  40.     "I  had  never • thought  about  these  things  before," 
one  said.    /*You  could  have  6nly  ^0  points,"  another  said;  "so  you  really 

had  to  make  a  choice  about  whichv^n^s  were  mo^t^Jimpbrtant." 

^  •  •  •  • 

Perhaps  the  most  injterestiAg  feature  of  the  students  •  reaction  to 

the  Values  system  was  the  effect  it  exerted* on  their  manner  of^  thinking. 
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They  began  to  use  their  values  in  other  systems,  as  they  were  supposed  to 
*do,  but.Jdiey  also  found  that  what  happened  in  other  systems 'gave  them 
fresh 'insights  into  their  values'.    One  returned  and  ^eweighted  his  values,, 
this  time  with  confidence  that  he  knew  what  he  was  doing.    Another  said, 
"When  you  go  through  SIGI,  at  the  beginning  you're  ji^t  kind  of  hanging. 
But  as  you  continue,  SIGI  helps'you  understand  what  your  values  are,  no 
matter  what  system  you're  in.     SIGI  helped  me  understand,;  'Gee,  that's 
what  I  want!"'    The  habit  of  structuring  their  thinl^ing  aroand  their  values 
may  have  been  th€  'most  imp^ortant  thing  these  students  got  out  of  SIGI. 

I^S^ate  system.     Most  of  the  students  used  Locate  extensively.  One, 
who  called  Locate  "the  most  helpfuL^ystem  in  15IGI,"  expressed  the 
concensus  ot  the'^^roup:  that  Locate  makes  manageable  the  task  of  select- 
ing an  occupation.    One  said,  "Ybu  can  go  to  a  library  of •career  infor- 
mation  and  sit  down  with^  a  catalog  full  of  c>€<6Supations  before  you.  You 
flip  through  the  book  and  there  are  so  many .occupations.    That*«  wherfe  I 
get  lost.     It's  mind-boggling.  /l  don-' t  know  where  to  begin." 

The  tendency  to  organize  thoughts  in  terms       values  appeared  in 
Locate.    Several  students  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cover  ^hy  a  partlcuiar..<a<u;upatio|i  ha^d.jnot ^b^eh  retrieved.    One  student, 
learning  that  his  strict  specif ieation -for  Early  Entry  had  held  back  the' 
engin'feering  o'ccupations,  started  to  reassess  th^  importance  of  that  value. 
Another,  on  discovering"  why  Computer  Programmer  had  not  appeared,^  re-  ' 
examined  his  values  in  light  of  his:^ great;  interest  in  that  occupation. 
A  would-be  architect  found  Industrial  Engineer  on  the  screen  and  began 
*  thinking  df  it  as  an  acceptable  alternative.    A  .prenursing  candidate, 
who  described  herself  as. "a  little  flaky  when  it  comes  to* an  emergency," 
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began  tteating  this  weakness  as  it  it  were  a  SIGI  value;  she  speculat^ed 
that  "maybe  dental  hygienlst  or  assistant  would  be  a  better  occupation." 

'  Compare  system,   -^e  may  make  three  comments  about  the  reactions  of 
these  students  to  Coiripare: 

.     1.    Thev  thought  that  the  sysJtem  was  one  of  the  best  sources  of  * 
/accupatibnal  information  available.     Since  Delta  students  have  access  to  an 
extraordinary  number  and  variety  of.  resources  for  c^j^r  information  and 
guidance,  they  are  in  a  better  position  than  most  sTffients  to  judge  the  qual- 
'ity  of  occupational  information.     One- observed ' that  SIGI  provided  "a  lot  of 
information"  that  he  could'^'not  have  found  in  the  6ccupation&l  Outlook  Hand- 
book.    Another  said,  "The 'o<;cupational  i»formation  in  Compare  was  much  better 
than  what  I  founds  elsewhere,  and  I  coulH"  have  it  at  the  touch'of  a  batten." 

I  2.    The"  students  used  Compare  extensively.    Some  of  this  use  was 
due  to  assignments  made  by  instructors  of  courses  the  students  were  tak-^ 
ing,  but  mSch  of  it  was  also  due  to  the  -interest  of  the  students  €hem- 
selves.   ^Several  students^ asked  all  28  questions  about  a  number  of  occu- 
pations and. took  a  thick  roll  of  printouts  for  later  reference.  •  ' 

3.     Some"  students -used  Compare'  simply  to"  satis'fy  their  curl4pity, 
f   "  ■  •       ~      ■■  . 

*  about  occupations,  even  though  they  did  not  expect  to  ixursue  them.  . 

'  'One~said,  "I  jusTfigu^^^  I  Ka^d"  the 'chance-to  get:.t|ie  information,  so 

n:  took^^dvantage  of 'it."  ...     I  just  went  through  the  list  [of  tjuestions] 

and  asked^about  every  occupation  I  had  any  interest  in  whatsoever."  A 

second  observed,  "I  don't  like  to  waste  a  counselor's  time  a'sking' questions 

about  occupations  I'm  not  that  interested  in.     I'd  rather  spend  time  with 

my  counselor  talking  about  my  first-choice    occupation."    This  kind  of 

"fooling  around"  in  Compare  has  sometimes  unearthed  an  occupation  that  ^ 

,  proved  attractive '      *  .      ^      '  ^ 
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.  Prediction  system.    Information  from  the  Prediction  system  helped 
three  of  , the  students  in  their  immediate  career  choice.    A  woman  who  W4s 
considering  becoming  an  accountant  was  confirmed  in  her  choice  by  pre- 
diction^ that  looked  favorable  to  her.    She  liked  the  Prediction  system 
» 

because  she  **could  put  th?  information  down  and  actually  see  it,"  'A 
'second  student  had  not  settled  on  an  occupation  but  was?  leaning  toward 
something  in  the  field  o-f  soci^work.    He  leaned  still  farther  when 
he  got  his  prediction  for  the  key  course  in  sociology.    This  piece  of 
informati^rf^  added  |:^o  what  he  had  already  leaned  in  Locate  and  Compare, 
made  him  thinl^  he  was  on  the  right  track."    The 'third  student  expected 
to  become -an  architect.  .  His 'prediction  did  not'  look  good  to  him,  wi^h 
the  result  that\he  resolved  to  work     harder  and  also  to  think  about. con- 
tingency  occupatiojjs ,  that  he  could  fall*back  on.'    ^'  -     •         :  / 

For  others,   the  Predictioffsy^t^m  did  not  affect  their  immediate  • 
problem  with  careet  choice,  but  it  made  them  aws^  that^  assessment  of 
abilities  plays  a  part  in  the  decision-inaking  process.    Some  students, 
unable  to  get  predictions  for  programs  of  Interest  because  only  IS^p^e- 
dictions  were  available^at  the  time  of  the  interview,  said  they  wanted 
to  come  back  to  ^he  system  when  it  had  been  expanded.    Others,  disappointed 
by  predictions  that  looked  like  bad  news,  said  that  they  were  motivated 
to  work  hard.    Such  statements  have  a  familiar  ring,  espefeially  during 
the  early  weeks  of  a  semester.    Btt^t  made  in  the  context  of  career  gui- 
dance,*  they  indicate  cognizance  of  one  important  element'  of  ^he.  decision- 
making  process.        •   ^  '  'J  ,     .  • 

Planning  system.    The  students'  reaction  to 'the  Planning  system  was 
similar  to  their  reactioil  to  Coihpare.    Hiey  liked  it  for  the  quality  of 
the' information,  it  gave  them  and  for  the  immediacy  of  its  usefulness*  Two 
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• 


used  it  to  make  out  schedules  before  seeing  a  counselor*    One  fulfilled 

a  need  for  instant  information  about  transfer  colleges •    Another  was 

stimulat^'d  by  the  f inancial.aid  displays  to  seek  help  with  college  ex- 

*    penses.  *  Yef -another  learned  that  she  had  to  act  at  once  if  she  expected 

to, get  into  a  course  with  limited  enrollment. 

y 

.Several  students  used  the  Planning  sy^stem  to  make  choices  between 

occupations  they  were  considering  rather  than  to  make^plans  for  ecftry^  ^ 

into  an. occupation  previously  9hosen.  -They  deliberately  explored  occu- 

pations  of  only  m^ginal  interest  or  occupations  that  did  not^merit  a 

^  counselor's  time  for  discussion.    "Everybody  keeps  telling  me. that  I 

'  shoul.d  go  into  physical  education^ one  said.     "So  just  out  of  curipsity 

I  decided  to  see  what  I  would  have  to  do  for  that  occupation,"  Another 

'student"   said,  "When  you  go  to  a  counselor,  you  .should  limit  yourself 

'^to  discussing  one  o'cc/upation.     But  in  Plarirfing  you  can  .check  put  a  variety 

of' fields."  \  .  ^ 

»  » 

.  Strategy  system.     The  main  effec-f  of  Strategy  on  these  students  was 
to  consolidate  their  confidence  that  they  had  chosen  the  best  occupa^on. 
One  said,  "I  was  pretty  sure  [about  Funeral  Director]  before  I  went  through 
Strategy;  but  after^  finished,  I  was  very  sure."    Similar  commer^s  were 
,  made  with  respect,  to  Respiratory  Therapist  and  occupations  in  the  field  of 
.  engineering.    One 'student  particularly  welcomed  the  opportunity  to -re- 

'       /  *  *  * 

'weight  his  values  in  light  of  what  he  had  learned  about  them  in  other 
sections  of^SIGI;  he  was  much  m^re  confidei>t,  about  the  new  weights  than 
he  had  been  about' the  old  ones.^ 

Other  students  ^id  not  single  Strategy  out  as  having  directly  in-, 
flu^ced  their  career  planning.  *  For  them,  the  main  effects  of  SIGI  were 
due*ta  the  other  systems*       .  .  * 
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.  Interaction  as  Initiates >    Four^of  the  11  Students  had  already^  re- 
turned to  SIGI  as  initiates  at  the  time  of-  the  interview,  and  all  11 
(Including  the  four)  planned  to  do  so.     One  said,  "I  think  the  first  time 
through  I  was  just  learning  what  it's  all  about/    Now  that  I'm  going 
through  [as  an  initiate],  I  know  what  it's  all  about,  and  I'm  exploring^ 
occupatj[,ons  all  over  the  place."    Compare  and  Planni/ig  were  named  most 
often  as  the  systems  they  .would  like  to  return  to;  they  would  also  like 
to  retura  to  Prediction  when  more  programs  are  predictabiLe. 

Summary.     These  students  all. stated  that  SIGI  "had  hkd  a  large  effect 
on  their  career  plans.     Two  had  started  their  interaction  with  more  or 
less  definite  occupational  goals  and  liad  ended  with  their  choice  confirmed 

"'but  now,  grounded  on  information  and  insights  that  had  been' absent  before.' 
Two  other  students  had  .been  faced^with  a.bout  equally  strong  alternatives 

and  had  settled- 'on  one  because  of  the  information  and  the  way  to  process;  

it  that  they  found/in  §^01...  Yet  two  more  had  narrowed^  down,  their  options 
to  a  manageable  size  and^  had  made  tentative  career  choices.  'Four' had 

'\^been  completely  at  sea  when  they  started.     They  describee!  themselves  as 
"really^  confused  ...  a  lost  cause  .   .   .  completely  blank      .   .  bab-  ^ 
bling."    At  tiie  time  of  the  interview,  they  all  said  they  felt  more  con- 
'fldent;  three  had  ma'de  tentative  choices,  and  the- fourth^ had' settled  on  ^ 
a  major  that  ^embraced"  several  occupations  he  was^  now  considering. 

These  effects  may  not  have  bieau.  due  to  SIGI-alone.     Seven  of  the 
interview  subjects  were  taking  the  career  patterns  course;  moreover. 
Delta  has  a  strong , commitment  to  guidance,  including  a  well-stoCked  career 
information  center  and  accessible  personnel.    Whatever  the  reason,  the 
interviewer  saw  in  these  subjects  a  movement  tpward  a  rational  method  of 

^  making  career  decisions.  '  They  sbugHt  information,  apf>lied  a  logical 

,  '  ^        •  '  •   /  '  '    ;r    *  *  *.   •  ^ 

method  for  processing  it,  and  acTtively  put  it.  to  use. 
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/  Experimental  and.  Corrtrol  Group  Que^ionnaires 

Method  g^f^nalysis.    Separate  questionnaires  were  given  to  students  who 
had  been  through  SIGI  (experimentals)  and  to  students  who  ha4  not  used  "it 
(cpntrois) .   >This  sectioh'  of  the  report  covers  the  responses  of  Delta  Col- 
.   lege  students  ta  the  questionnaires.     Sijiice  questions  1-41  are  the  same 
for  experimentals  anci  controls,  we  were  able  to  run  tests  of  signi*fic:^ 
compariPa  the  responses  of  the  two  groups  and  .to' present  the  41  quest 
together  with  our  findings,  in  a  single  table,  Dl.    The'portions  of  the 
questionnaires  that  are ^different  are  in  separate  tables:    questiohs  42r45 
for  controls  in  .Table  D4  and  questions  42-88  for  experimentals  in  Table  D5* 
(The  intact'^questionnaires 'are  in  Appendix     D,)     In  all  cases  the  numbers 
in  the  tables  are  percentages  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

In  the  tests  of  significance,  'cfii-squares  were  computed  for  taost  qdes- 
"   'tipns  (i-24  and  37-"^).     Ill  the  Computation,  responses  in  logically "  re- 
lated categories' werdS  grouped  if  the  expected  c;ell  sizes  fell  below  5; 
.this  is  a  requirement  for,  chi-square.    For  questions^  25-29,  in  which  stu- 
dents  used  scaLes  to  rate  themselves  on  *a  variety  of  dimensions,  _t-t€sts 
were  done  on  the  computed  group  means.    Questionspl-34  comprise  an  in- 
formation test.    Wrong  answers  for  each  question  were  scdred  1  anci  correct 
answers  2.     TKe  four  scored  were  th^  added  and  an  information  test  score  ^ 
group -^ean  was  computed.     It  is  sho^hf^jopposite  question  30  in  Table  t)l.  A 
Jtjtest  was.  then  done  on  the  two  means.    In  reporting  the  results  of  all 
tests  of  significance,  we  follow  the  convention  of  using  a  single  asterisk 
fqr  significance -at  the  .05,  level 'and  'double  asterisks  for  the  .01  level. 

Several  of  -the  questions  are  open-ended.  »  Responses  to  these  have 
been  placed  in  separate  tables.    Tables  D2  and  D3  list  the  occupations  named 
by/ experimental  and  control  students  in  response  to  question  30  (What 


occupation  would  you  lik^  to  prepare  yourself  for  eventually^)    The  re-  . 
sponges  have  been  grouped  according  to  whetheiryor  no.t  the  occupation  n&ied 
was  among  those  already  in  SIGI,     Other  responses  that  could  not  be  quaritir 
fied  appear  in  Tables  D4A,  D6,  and  D7 .  *  .  ^ 

••  ..        ^         '      -  . 

Results.     Questions  1-3  give  a  description  of  the  sample  in  "terms »of 
age,  srex,  and' college  enrollment,.     The 'experimental  and  control  groups"  do 
riat  differ' significantly  on  these  dimensions.     In  both  groups  ^.  about  70%  . 
were  1)et'ween  15*  and  22  years  old,  more  than  half  of  the  students  were  women 
(56%  of  the  controls,  70%  of  the  experimentals) ,  and  approximately  half 

were  fresh;nen  (67%  of  the  controls,  48%  of  the  experimentals), 

•    \  ,     \  ' 

Questions  4-10  c^oncern  students''  assessment  of  their  career  decisAon- 

^m^l^Lng  skills.     Significant  differences  (£C,01)  were  found  in  two  of  the* 

seven  questions:    The  eX^9S£iental  g?o.up  (SIGI  users)  had  Explored  more 

occupations  (question  5),  and  had  more  specific  career  plans   (question  ^9)  • 

The  groups  were  not  significantly  ^different  in  their  knowledge  o'f  rewards 

and  satisfac1:>|jpnb  to.be  obtained  from  an  occupation  (question  4),  in*the  num 

ber  of  occupations  that  students  thought  would  provide  desir-ed  satisfactions 

(question  6),  in  the  definiteness  of  their  career  plans  (question  7);  in 

their  estimate  of  their  ability  to  predict  grades  (question  8),  and  in.their 

overall >  confidence  in  their  career^ecision-making  skills  (question  10). 


'  Insert  fable.  Dl  about  here 


StGI  also  seemed  to  stimulate  activities  related  to  career  exploratior^ 

(questions  il-18).     Differences  significant  at  the  ,01  level  were  found  ittn 

responses  t-o  thrfee  of  the  questions:  More  experimentals  had  used  the  col- 
t  ^  *         •      -  /  .    *  ' 

lege  clreej  reference  library  (question  14),  used \careerrrelated  .and  ai^dip- 
visual  materials  (question  17),  and,  not  unexpectedly,  had  used    a  computer- 


based  guidance  system" '(question /IS')  ♦    Also,  at  the  .05  level  of  significance 
expei;imentals  had  read  aboiit  occupations  more'' often  than  had  controls  (qufes- 
£ion  11)*    No  significant  differences  were  found  in  .the  extent  to  which  the 
two  groups  talked  with  friends  about  careers  (question  12),  talked  with 
people' in  the  field  (question  13),  attendeii  career  p^Lanning  workshops/  (^ues- 
'tion  15),  or  talked  to  a  guidance  counselor  about  careersv  (question  16). 


Given  the  oppojrtunity  to  agree  or  disagree  with  Certain  statements 


about  choosing*  an  occupation  (questiorfe  19--24)  ,  students  who  had  ^sed  SIGI 
were  not  significantly  different  1[rom  th§  controls.    No  significant  diffef^ 
ences  were  found  in  the  attitudes  of  the  two  groups,  toward  following  the-^ad- 
vice  of  others,  toward  the  role  of  chance  in  career  choice,  toward ^conflict- 
ing advice,  toward  determination  to  make  ^their  own  decisions,  toward  the 
need  to  know  marriage  plans,  or  toward  the  need  to  make  a  career  choice 
soon.     .     .  •    .  ^         .  * 

.  Ques.^ions  25  through  29  explore'd  the  way,  students  rated  ^themselves  as  ' 
career  decision-makers.     No  significant  differences  were  found  between  the 
two  groups .  '  '  \^ 

'  y  -  >         *  ^ 

l^s  a  check  on, these  self-ratings,^  f^jur- questions  were  included  to  test 

'  •       *      '  '      '  «  ^ 

the fStudeuts '  actual  knowledge  of  occupations  (questions  30-34).     Students  . 
wer6  asked  to  name  a  first-choice  occupation  (question  30)  and  were  ques- 
tioned about  the  education  required,  average*  salary.,  amount  of  independence, 
and  employment  outlook  for  that,  occup^ion.    Tables  D2  and  D3  list  the  occu- 
pations  named  by  the  two  groups  of  Delta  students.    They  show  that  most  of 
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the  occupations  of  interest  to  botb^^^^s  are  already  offered  by*  SIGI .       ^  c 
First-choice  occupations  nameS'-tV  41  of  the  56  students  in  the  experimental 
group  and  by  94  of  the  120  students  in  the  control  group  were  SIGI  occupa- 
tions.    Eight  experimentals  and  nine  controls  named  identifiable  occupations 
not  in  SIGI.    The  rest~7,  students*  in  the  experimental^  group  and  17  in  th'e^ 
control — were  unalile  to  name  a  specific  occupation  or*^were  .undecided.  " 


•Insert  Tables  D2  aii^<^I^^>ouixhere  ^ 

The  replies  to  question  30  were  sometimes  d^tf^icult  to  tabulate  because 

sfudents  often  were  unable  to'id^ntif^  a  specific  accupa-tion  or  to  express 

clearly  what  they  had*in  mind.     We  sometimes 'had  to  make  judgments  about  a 

student's  meaning.  .  When  the  staff  could  not  reach  agreement,  they  recorded 

"     V  ' 

the  answer  as  Too  Vagijp  to  Classify.    When  the  occupation  named  .in  question  ^ 
30  was  a  SIGI  occupation,  we  were  in  a  position  to  evaluate  the  accuracy  of 
the  students'  responses  Co  questions  31-34  for  both  groups.     These  four  q^ies- 
tipns  constitute  an  information  fest,  which\was  scored  in  the  manner  des- 
cribed  earlier.    No  significant  difference  was  found  between  the  scores  of 
the'^o  groups  at  D^^J^a.  -  /  .   '  ' 

Questions  37-41  de^l  with  other  career ^idance  experiences  besides 
SIGI.     The  two  groups  were  significantly  different  (at  the  £<  .01  level)  on  • 


three  it!ems.    First  a  larger  percentage  of  -^xperimentals  as  .opposed  to  7 

51%  of  the  controls)  had  s^en  a  guidance  counselor  during  the  last\two 


months  (qu^tio^f  37)  to  discuss  various  subjects  (question  38).     Second,  a^ 
larger  proportion  of  tbe^  experimentals  (39%  as  opposed  to  only  11%  of  the 
controls)  had  taken  a  career  guidance  course  at  Delta  (question  39) Third, 
/there  was  a  ^ignificant^dif ference  in  tHe  feelings  of  the  two  groups  about  ^ 

'    '  '         .  ^    /     ^  ,    •  /  '  .    ^  /    •  .  '  ' 

interacting  with  a  computer  fbi  career  guidance.'  ,  Eighty-twd  p^rc^ent  *qr  the 


experimentals  had  a  favorable  attitude  ab.out  using^k  computer  for  this  purpose 


as  opposed  to  onl^y  50%  of  the  cont^5ls-  (question  ^1)  ♦     '  . 

The  remaining  four  questions  in  the  questionnaire  for  the  control  group 

explored^ attitudes  toward  SIGI,     The  answers  are  listed  in  Table  D4,  Sixty 

percent  of  the  contj^ols  had  hea^^*^'*^'^!^  (question  42)  *and  75%'  of  them 

wanted  to  use  it'^question  45)/  Fjew  j^ad  formed  "an  unfavorable  impression  of 

it  (question  43)J^|^^ers  of  the  group  had  learned  about -it  from  a  variety 

of  sources,  .but^pr'^arily  from  counselors  or  ^^i^'  the  control-group  quastion- 

naire  (<iu*estio^jC4) .  It  ma^^  be  noted  that  students  who ,  in  question  42,  said 
they  were  unaware  6f  SIGI's  existence  went  ahead  anyway  and  answered  que^- 

tiphs  43-45.     Such  are  tlygr  vagaries  oJ^questionnaires .    \/e  assume  t^hat  the 

75%  who  responded  yes  tp  question^5  were  students  who  felt  a  need,  for  * 

care^er  guidance. 

Table  D4A  lists  the  responses  of  the  control  group  to  the  op^en-en^ed 

\  •  ^  ^ 

>i^uestionSj^      '  c        ^  ^ 


Insert  Tables  D4'and-D4A  about  here 


The' remaining  46  ques%ions  in  the  questionnaire  for  the  experimental 
group  sought  to  find  out  how  these  SIGI  users  raced* their  experience  with 
SIGl'  (Table  D5) .  *  '    .  \  \  ' 

When  asked  to.  give  SIGI  a  grade  (questions  52-54)  ,  more  than  75%  of  the 
"stuclents -.graded  SIGI  A  or  B  for  8  of  ^tBe  IS^items  (interest,  clarity,  over-, 
all  usefulness,  helping-with  values  awareness,  seeing  relationships  between 
values  and  career  decisions,^  finding  occupation^  to  ^Mt' valuefS,'''*lo4:tirvg  in- 
formation',  and  learning/td  make  carear  decisions)-"    For  the  other  five  AueS-;^ 
tions,«which  concern  choice  oi  an  occupation,  understanding  predictions, 
.est^inating-'probabilities  6f' success,  getting  information  about  programs  of  ' 
»study,  andi  helping  ,to  plan  a  program  of  study  at  Delta,,  the^  proportion  of 
i'A's  -ank  B^'s^was  over  50%/  >  ;  .  *     '         '   j  ^ 


Insert  Table  D5  about  here        -  '  ' 

i 

,^  ^  . 

'  As  for  their  ^Kj^rience  With  SIGI  (question  55),  51%  said  that  SIGI  . 
helped  confirm  a  choice  they-i»had  already  made,  9%  said' that  SIGI  helped 
'them  to  choose  an  occupation,  and  35%  thought  that  SlGI  h,ad  suggested  - 
other  occupations  worth  considering.    Only  5%  failed^ to  perceive  SIGI  as  /  V 
having  been  directly  helpful.  ^  I       '  - 

"  Questions  56-63  asked  the  experimental  students  whether  they  would 
consult  SIGI,  a  counselor,  or  a  combination  of  the  two  for  help  with  bccu- 
pation^l  and  educational  decisions.    The  students  would  tend  to  choose  the  ^ 
coi5bination  f-or  most  guidance  purposes.     This  preference  held  true  for  plan- 
ning a  program  of^^tudy,  getting  information  about       occupation,  Confirm;^ 

♦ 

ing  an  occupational  choice,  resolving  conflicts  about  occupational  choice, 
^nd  estimating  chances  of  success' in  a  program.     SlGl\alone  was  preferred 
for  finding  bccuiSations  that  fit  values. and  for  making  values  more  clear. 
-SlGi-plus  counselor  or  a  counselor  alpne  was  thought  to  be  miore  help  .in 
finding  out  about  financial  aid.        '  •  - 

Almost  half  (48%)  of  the. students  who  had  used  SIGI  planned  to  sched- 
-         .  '  .  *  "  ^-       .  ' 

ule  a  conference  v/tth  a  counse^cJr  for  a  variety  of  purposes>  (questions  64 

and  65).     Oth'er  purposes  were  mentioned  by  five  students  (see  Table^  D6, 
•  ♦  -  • 

,     ^     ;  ♦  :• 

question  65)  •■  ^  -      '  •  ,    ,  :  ^ 

Most  of  the 'students  (75%)  said  thato the  occupations  in  which  they  were 
interested  were  actually  retrieved  on  the  basis  of  their  values  in  Locate"' 
(question  66).    Although  they  named  a^ew  occupations  as  "missing"  from 
SIGI  (Table, D6,  question  67),  th^ccupations"  they  named  were  often  not 
\cupations  at  all,  but  general  ^fields  of  interest;  some  were  already  in 
SIGI'  and  some  were .Occupations  with  only  small "number^  of  workers..  A  few 


ft 
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students  .men tjloned  occupations  ^.tfiat  are  scheduled  to  be  added  to  SIGI  in  the 
next  "round  of  additions,  such  as  buyer  and  park  ranger.  *  A^out'^73%  .regarded 
the  information  in^SIGI  as  superior  to  other  sources  of  occupational  i-nforma- 


tion  (question  68),  and  none  found  it  worse*. 


■  Insert. Table  D6  about  here 


-       .    .   :   .  . 

*         Of  the  Delta  students  who  had  used  SIGI,  93%  were  satisfied  wit^  the  28 
questiorls  made  available  in  Compare  (question  69)'.     Th^re  were  five  suggested 
additions;  four  o^l  these  concerned  immediate  job  search,  and  the  fifth — why 
occupations  "do  not  show  in  your  values" — was  already  in  the  Locate  system. 
The  questions  suggested  for  addition  are  recorded  in  Table  D6,  question  69. 

•    About  92%  of  the  students  found  SIGI's  style  and  vocabulary  to  be  "just 
right,"  and  only  4%  said  that  it  was  too ^difficult  (question  70).     Since  the 
reading  leveL  of  the  .text  was  designed"for  community  cQllege  students,  this 
finding  is  particularly  encouraging.   '  ,     fi  " 

Few"  students  detected  any  sexual  or  racial  bias  in  SIGI  (question  71)^ 

}  '  ~  -  ^  .        •  V  . 

The  lone  exs^ple  given*  by  a  student  who  did  feel  there  was  bias  appear^  in 

Table  D6;  it  reveals  an' interesting  reversal , of  "most  def  initfions*  of  bias. 

Ninety-one  responses  were  made  to  question  72,  asking  about  problems 
that  might  have  occurred  in  using  a  computer-based  system.".  Twenty  percent 


reported  that  the  computer  broke  down  during  use;  14%  *t'hought  th^  ther^  was 
too  iTAich  reading;  '12%,  did  not  understand  ' some  of  the  directions;  and  another 
12%  wanted  to  sign  off,  but  couldn't;     Only  5%  noticed  any  eyestrain.  A 
number  of  other  irritations  wei:e  mentioned  by  the  10%  of-the  students ->who 
checked  "Other,"  such  ftis  being  forced  to  wait  for  compjilsory  printouts,  or 
.   being  unable  to  go  back  as  desired  (Table  D6,  question  72).  '  ■ 

About  three-fourths .  (76%*)  of  the  SIGI  users  freq^jently  took  advaritag^ 
r:rnr^"o(  the  opportunity  to  get  printouts  (question  73).   *Over  half  (58%)  triced  to 
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4  » 


get  more  Information  on  their  own  initiative  after  using  SIGI  (questions  74 
and  75)^     Almo^st  half  (49%)  of  the^students  spent  between  two  and  four  hours-' 
on  SIGI,  'and  another  49%  spent  over  four  hours     (question  76).    Nearly  all 
those  in  the  sample  (9B%)  went  all  the  way  through  SIGI,  including  Strategy, 
at  leastf"  once,  usually  in  three  or  more  sessions  Xquestior/s  7^  and  78). 

a.  '  •  ^ 

Seventy-one  percent  exprje^s«d  an  interest  in  securing  additional^time  on 
SIGI  .(questions  79' and  80).  ^  •  -  * 

The  six  subsystems  of  SIGI  seemed  to  meet  a  variety  of  different  needs; 

every  section  would  be=-^ed  Tnost''  by  at  least  some  students,  although  Com- 

,  -  > 

pare  and  Planning  received  the  largest  percentages  of  votes  (24%  and  22%,  re- 

spectively) . ,  Strategy  and  Prediction  wete  the  systems  named  least  often 

(qqestioh  81) .  " 

^Students  found  SIGI  to  be  comprehensive:  .  9,1%  said  that  there  was  nothing 

more  they  would  like  it  to  cover  (question  82).    A  few  wrote  in  suggestions 

for  improvement,  s|ich  as  more  predictions,  more  information  about  jobs,  and 

so  on  (Table  D6,  question  82).     Over  two-thirds  (70%)  said  thatttiere- was^  na" 

areaVthat  needed  fuller  coverage  (question  83),  but  others  ^sked  for  more  on 

Prediction,  Values,  Planning,  Locate,  more  on  transfer  schools,  salaries, 

job  openings,  and  so  on  (Table  D6, 'question  83).     All  areas  were  liked  best 

by  some  students,  but  finding  occupations  that  fit  values  aad  getting  occu- 

pational  information  were  tbfe  most  popular,  designated  best  by  28%  and  26% 

*  ^"'^'^^    .  '  '  *  ' 

of  the  group  respectively  (question- 84)  ^     The  ^privacy  that  SIGI*  makes  pos- 

ible  was*  considered  very  iijiportant  to  28^%<of  the  group,  but  it  made  no  dif- 


ence  to  another  20%  (question  85).  About  73%  of  ♦the  group  said  that  they 
haAadvised/their  college 'classmates  to  u$e  SIGI;  of  these,  over  half  (62%) 


had  recommended  it  to  three  or  more  friends^  (questions  86- and  87). 
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Question  88  asked  the  students  for  suggestions  for  improving  SIGI.  The 
answers  are  listed  in  Table  D7.    Most  of  the  suggestions  were  for  expansion 
of  the  information  or  services  offered  by  S^GI  or  for^ minor  changes  to  enable 
students  to  move  more  qxiickly  to  the.  sections  in  which  they  were  most^^inter- 
ested.     There  wejre  a  few  suggestions  that  revealed  insufficient  information 
on  the  part  cf  the  student.     The  general  tone,  however,  was  one  of  approval,*' 
respect,  and  gratitude.      -  *  * 


Insert  Table  D7  about* here 
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Impact  >on  Counseling 

-Responses  of  the  11  Delta  College  counselors  and  3  counselor  aides 
who  filled  out  quejptionnaires^are  tabulated  in  Table (The  constructed  - 
responses  to  the  open-ended  questions  on  that  instrument  are  in  Table  D9.) 
The  counselor. aides  answer  students'  questions  about  SJGI  and  career  in- 
fonncuion,  ^nd  the  aides  are  consequently  treated  as  counselors  as  far  as 
the'^questionnaire  is  concerned..    Two  of  the  14  had  never  attended  a  SIGI 
workshop.     It  is' possible  that  some  of  the  responses  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent if  all  the  counselors  had  been  exposed  to  a  workshop.  - 

With  or  without  ^  workshop,  however,  the  counselors  were  in  general 
favk)rably.  disposed  toward  the  idea  of  computer-based  guidance  (questions 
4-8).    None  saw  computer-based  guidance  as  a  potential  threat  (question  6), 

12  planned  to"use  such  a  system  in  their  counseling  (question  7>,  and  13 _  

,  had  .actually  referred  students  to  SIGI  (question  12).^    Counselors  who  had 
used  SIGI  and  had  observed  SIGI  students  thought  that  those  students  re- 
acted  favorably  to  SIGI  (question  13)  and  benefited  in  a-TTumber  of  ways 
(question  28).    They  thought  that  the  reading  level  of  SIGI  wasappropriate 
for  their  students  (question  32),  that  the  occupaticnal^infonnaeTbn  was 
.  generally  better  ^than  other  sources  available  (question  33),  and  that  SlGI 

was  for  the  most -part  free  Trom  any  kind  of  bias  (question  34).    Only  six 
•  counselors  said  that  students  came  to  them  with  printouts  (question  14).  In- 
terpretation of  the  students'  printouts ^was  seen  as  a  slight  problem  by  two 
counselors',  however^    FiW  counselors' said  th^t  students  had  encountered 
'  problems  with  the  tetminals  (question  15):  "  There  had  been  some,  hardware  mal- 
functions, and  some  students"  had  needed  assistance  in  matters  unrelated  to 
operation -of  the  terminals  I ^in  the  opinion  of  one  counselor,  assigning  a  para- 
professional  to  help  stuc^ents  had  overcome  some  problems  (Table  D9) 


9  » 
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Questions  16-23  were  designed  to  explor^  the  effect  SIGI  might  have  ♦ 
on  problems  that  counselors  facTe  in  career  guidance ♦     The^glij^  problems 
were  keeping  up  to  "date  with  occupational  information,  getting' students 
to^ead  occupational  information,  and  finding  time  to^  see  all  students 
who  needed  help;  but  all  the  problems  in*^he  list  were  major  to  at  least 
two  counseTors.    The  most  frequently  specified  minor  problems  were  , find- 
ing time,  getting  students  to  read  occupatioital  information,  identifying 
Gtudent^who  need  help,  and  selecting  appropriate*. programs  for  students' 
^  goals;  but  all  preUlems  were  mijior  for  at  least  six  counselors,  *  Each 
problem  was  designated  by**one  or  another  of  the  eleven  counselors  as  having 
,felt  the  impact  of  SIGI.    'SIGI  was  most  frequently  seen  to  have  had  an  ef- 
feet  on  getting  students  to  read  occupational  information  and  on  selecting 
programs  appropriate  for  students'  goals,     '  ' -r:' 


Insert  Table  D8  about,  here 


Thirteen  counselors  responded  ^o  questions  24-27,  which  explore  the  im- 
pact  that  SIGI  may  have  exerted  on  counseling  sessions,  but  not  all  of  them 


were  in  a  position  to  observe  the  matter,  J^f  gounselors  who  had  had  op-        i  • 
portunity  to  observe,  one  thought  that  SIGI  enali^ed  him  or  h^r  to  see  more    •        ^  x 
students,  whereas  seven  not^iced  no  change,     Onljr  one  thought  tha^t.SIGI  had 
increased  the  ai^unt  of  time  spent  ^i'n  career  counseling,  ot  had  increased    *  > 
the^lengtli  of  '(Counseling  ses.siona;  five  counselors  had  noticed  no  change  tn 
^these  areas,,  ^nd^ribne  had  ^een  a  decrease,     Fduif  counselors  thought  that 

the*c/&ality  *of  group  discussion  had,^  been  improved,  whereas  two  notitied  no* 

»        *  * 

change;  none. thought  that  quality  had  deteriorated.     *  \ 
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Question  28  so.ught  to  discover  how  SIGl  had  affected  students'  career, 
decision-making  behaviors  that  might  be  observed  in  counseling  sessions • 

♦  five  counselors  indicated  they  were  in  a  position  to  know*    For  all  seven 
questions,  the  majority  of  counselors  answered  yes,  that  SIGI  students 
rated  higher  than  non-SIGI  s^tudents.    The  projiortion  of  yes--to-ho  responses 

.     ranged  from  a-high  of  5  to  0  (question  3)  to  a  low  of  3  to  2  (questions  1 

•  and  2), 

'  <  ,  \  • 

^    Question  29  explored  the  subject  of> how. SIGI  should  be  fitte4  into 

•  '  ' 

the  structure  of  the  oounseling  department •    Eight  counselors  accepted 

/ 

the  idea  of  making  SIGi  available  to  students  on  an  entirely  ad  lib  basis 
with  no  counselor  intervention  or  maiyiatory  foilow-up.    All  the' other 
.    re,sponses  .favored  a  structure  in  which  the  counselor  wouW  play  a  direct 
role  in- the  career  guidance  process •    Using  SIGI  as  a  component  of  formal 
career  guidance  instruction  was  the  structure  named  most  frequently — 11 
times.    One  counselor  suggested,  a  flexible  configuration  in  which  \xse  of 
^__SIGI  would  depend  on  a  student's  ^^egree  of  sophistication  and  readiness 
-  „^see  Table  D9)  .     *  ' 

Counselors  nameci  some  17  occupations  crT  occupational  areas  t\m€^ey 
or  their  students  would  ha,ve  liked  to  see  in  SIGI  (questions  30  and'31). 
(Some  of  these  were  already  in  'SIGI.' under  different  names.)    All  the  re- 
"^spondents  agreed,  that  SIGI's  writing  style  and  vocafetrlary  are  appropriate*  ' 
for  their  studentp^  Cquestion  32),  and  most  of  them  compared -the  occupational 
information  favorably  with  other  sources  (question  33). •  Only  one  thought 
there  was  bias,  saying  the  pronoun  "he"  was  used  (question  34).     Four  coun- 
selors suggested  improvements  for  SIGI  (qq.estion  35),  and  five  volunt^red 
"Optional  Information;"    These  and  the  other  written  responses  a^^j^^sted  in 
Table  'd9.  *  '  ^ 


Insert  Table  D9  abo 
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^     '        ^  V     Usage  of  the  System  ^ 

a 

computer  automatically  records  the  responses  that  students  make  to 
most  displays.     Tables  D10-D23  represent  these  summary  data  on  students  who 
used  SIGI  at  Delta  College  from  September  1976  through  Januar^j^977 .     The  n '  s 
are  small—about  ene-half  the  size  of  samples  at  other"  schools— because  Delta  • 
had  been  using  SIGI  fur  such  a  short  time,  and  they ^ vary  from  table  ^to  table, 
with  higher  frequencies  in  Values,  Locate,  and  Compare,  which  novices  en- 
counter  first,  ancj  somewhat  lower  frequencies  in  Prediction  and  S,trategy,  which 
novices  encounter  last.     The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  ^e  summary  data 
do  not  indicate  the  progress  through  SIGI  of  a  particular  group 'of  students. 
They  are  merely  a' record  of  responses  over  a  period  of  time.  .Consequently, 
,the  ta*bles  are  to  Some  extent  independent  of  6ne  another.     Nevertheless,  the 
ii's  are  sufficiently  la.rge  to  be  useful. 
,  Data  From  the  SIGI  Introductory  Sequence  -   '  " 

 —  -     .  . 

Breakdown  of  the  sample;    Table  DIO  shows  the  breakdown  of  this  sample 
by  age,-  sex,  and  enrollment  status.     Percentages  are  given  rather  than  actual 
nupjbers  because  students  are  asked  about  their  age  and  enrpllment  status  , 
every  time  Chey  sign  on,  since  these  variables  may  have'.cha1\ged  between  ses- 

*     "  •  • 

J s ions. 

We  see  Chat  over  half  (37.3!^)  of  "sign  ons"' were  wbat  might  be^  called 
"older  stVden^s,"  a  finding  that  one  might  expect:  at  a  community  college.* 
The  sample  contained  more  women  than  men,  but  the  disproportion  should  not 
.  affect  any  of  the  data  that  follow,  since  SIGI  is  not  programmed  to  dif- 
ferentiate between    users' by  sex.     Only  about'l2%  of  the  sample  had  had  no 
college 'experience .>  *         ^  . 
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Initial  status  with* respect' to  career  decisions.    On^ their  first  pass 
 T^^:^  ^   :  • 

through  the  introductory  sequence,  .students  respond  to  questions  about  their 
awareness  of  their  oc9upati6nal  values,  about  their  identification  of  occu- 
pat  ions  t,hat  fit  their  values,  about  their  ability  to  predict  their  grades, 
and  about  thei^f-  knowledge  of  appropriate  programs  jto  enroll  iCn,^  Table  Dll 
gives  the  distribution/ of  their  responses  to  these,  questions •     The  table 
reflects  the  state  6f  mind  of  students  as  they  begin -their  interactions  with 
SIGI«     We  may "make 'the  following  observations; 


Insert  Table  Dll  about  here 


'    1.    About  15%  of • the  students  in  the. sample  said  they  knew  their  values, 
and  about  64%  of  them  had  a  general  idea  of  what  they  want  from  an  occupa- 
tion but  had  not  analyzed  their  values  ("Valoae  Status")  .      '  ^ 

2.  Th^y  Cended  to  feel  a  n^ed  for  muc^  information  about  which  occupa-* 
tions  fit  their  values.  '  ,  .  - 

3.  Th^ey  believed  tljat  they  could  predict ^their  grades  successfully  ip 
at  least 'some  programs  .  ;  '  '  C  * 

4.  Over  a  third  (37%)  of  them  had  little  or  po  idea  what  program  to 
enroll  in  and  would  like  he^p'  in  planning.  - 

Data  from  th^fe/ Values* System 

The  Values  system  yields  measures ^showing  the  importance  that  students  ^ 
attach 'to  each  of  the  ten  .occupational  values  used  in  SIGI  and  also  indicates 
the  field^of  ' interest  they  wouid  like  to  work  in'. 
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Values  weights,    Tab.le  D12  shows  the  means  and  standard^  deviations  of  $^ 
the  weights  that  students  assigned  to  the  val^ues  on  a  scale  where  0  desig- 

V 

nates  no  importance  and  8  maximum  importance.    The  figures  in  the'"Unre-  . 
stricted"  column  are  the  weights  assigned  by  students  before  they  played 
the  Values- Game— i.e. ,  the  numbers  represent  the  students '  ^initial  reactions 
to^  the  d'-Iinitions  of  the  values.     The  "Restiy.cted"  column  reflects  the  ef- 
facts  of  beta  the  Values  Game  and  the  constraint  that  the  sum  of  thfe  weights 
equkl  40.     The  latter  condition,        course,  largely  accounts  for  the  smaller 
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means  in  th^  Restricted  column.'    It  yis  not  possible  to  separate  the  effects 
of  the  Values  Game  and  the  restriction, in  4Q  pointa^on  all  .chan'feel  from  the* 
^  Unres.tric^^ to  -the.  Restricted  columns.     In  general^,  however,  it  would  not. 

be  unreasonable  to  at  tribute  .changes  in  rank  order  (Income,  interest  Field, 
*  Security,  teadeTshi-p,-leiWre,  "and,  Prestige)^^a^  the  Values  Ga^mes . 

•  fable  Dr2  shows*  (a)  -  that  each  pf  tjje  values,  was  important  to  some  $j:u- 
, dents;  (b)  that 'tiiere  .wae^nx)  serious  ceilii^g  or  floox.  effect ,  since  even  , 
the- highestland  Idwestwedghted  values  exhibited  sjj^able  variation;  ^(c)  that, 
'in^g^nlral,'  Income,- In tere&r  Pi4ld,  and  SeGurify  were  the  three'most  impoi|- 
■    ti.ant  values  for  this  group,  .whereas  Early  Efitry  was  the  least  important;  *• 
,'an4  (d)  that  in  reaching  the  AO-point' limit',  students  selectivelp^educed' ^ 
the  weights  o^glnally /assigned—that  is,  not  all  weigjits  were  decreased 

proportionately.     S/tu^ents  wer^  least  willing  to  give  up  Income  and  Interest  , 

J  '\       '  ^    ^  \ 

«eld  and  were  most/willing  to  reduce  weights^  for  Prestige,  Leadership,  and 

Early  Entry. 

'  The- low  weight  |iven  to  Early  Entry  is  not  surmising,  since  all  thfe  stu- 
'  ^nts  hadtalready  made  some  commitment  to  education  beyond  high  school. 
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It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  standard  deviations  show  very 
little  reduction^     Indeed,  one  case    (Income)  shows^ a  slight  increase* 
Thus,  the  restricted  case  does  not  appreciably  reckice  the  variance"  of  the 
weighty,     .  '  '  .  * 

Selection  of  interest  field*     Before  weighting  the  value  Interest*  Field, 
students  indicate  which  one  of  the  six  fields  interests *them  most.    They  are 
given  the  opportunity -to  change  fields  before  they  adjust  theit  weights  to 
sum  to  40  and' whenever  they  elect  to.return\o  the  lvalues  system  to  review 
the  weights  originally  assigned. 

Table  D13  shows  the  number  of  times  each  field  was  selected.  \Note  that 

•        ■  -'^  ) 

"N  =  493"  in  .this  table  means  that  493'  interest  field  sele^^fe^reus-:were  made 

by  the  sample  of  students.    Some  may  have  chosen  the  same  field  more  than 

^  • 

oiice,  and  others  may  have  changed  fields. 


Insert' Tab  1^    D13  about  here 
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Table  Dl^  shows  that  the  Personal .Contact  interest  field  was  clearl^ 
the  most  popular ,,  with  Administrative  and  Scientific  in  second  and  third 
place.     The  Technological,  Verbal,  and  Aesthetic  fields  were  least  popular* 
Data  from  ,the  Locate  System 

!       In  Locate,  students  select  a  set  of  five  values  as  a  screen  for  retriev- 
ing  jfotentially  attractive  pccupations . '   The  students  'specify  a  minimum  re- 
turn they  would  like  oji  ^^ach,  value,  arid  the*  cpmputer  then  lists  occupations 
that  , meet  or  exceed  that  minimum  for  each  of  the  five  ^values.    Although  stu- 
dents may  choose  any  five  of  the  ten  .SIGI  values ,  the  students  are  encoili;- 
1.  *  -  '  ^  * 

aged  CO  choose ^heir  -top-weighted  ones. 

. Values' j^ec ted  for  the  screen.     Table  D14  shows  the  frequency  i^ith 
which  each  of  the  10  values  was  selected- as  d  member  of  the  rel:rieva^-^set . 
It  Tjiay  be  inferred'  that  students  tend  to  use  their  most  cherished  values  in 
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Locate,'  for;  with  the  exception  of  Early  Entry,  there  4-s  close^agreement  be- 
tween  the  rank* order  of  the  valufe  weights  (Table  D12)  and  the  rank  order 
of  the  frequencies  in  Table  D14.     The  frequency  with  which  Early  Entry  Is 
used  in  Locale  may  be  due  to  the  t^ct  that  Delta  Students  are  given'"  orienta- 
tibn  to  SIGI  before  they  start  their  interaction,    Th^y  are  told  that  they 
may  upe  Early  ^Entry  in  order  to  control  the  educational  level  of  the  occulta- 
*tions  they  get,  in  Locate,  and  they  are  apparently  doing  so,  ^Also,  Delta  has 
a  higher  proportion  of  older  students,  than  other  field  trial -sites.    As  a 
group,  they  may  tend  to  be  more  interested  in  early  entry  than  are  other'  ^  ' 

students.  T#      '  , 

Specification  levels  or  categories..  For  each  value  except  High.  Income 
and  Interest  Field  the  student^y  specify  one  of  *f our  possible  levels;  there 
•are  five  levels  for  Income,' afid  \hete  are  six  categories  (not  levels)  for 
Interest  Field.    Table  D15  shows'  thJ|jf requency  witlf  which  the  various  levels  ' 
or  categories  were  specified:    A^ain,  6he  n.'s  and  the' numbers  listed  in  the 
"FREQ"  column  indicate  the  number  ot  times  a  value  or  specification  was  us^d, 
not  the  number  of  students  making  the  specifications.    Also,  the  Ambers  are 
associated  «only  with  values/specifications  that  actually ''retrieved  ^cceptable 

lists  of  occupations-.     If  a  ittident's  specifications  are  too  strict  or  too  " 

t.  *  '         ^  . 

loose,  resulting  in  em/ty  lists  or  ones^ of. unwieldy  size,  he  m'ust  alter- the 

specifications;  one  at  a  time'  tyt  in  anj;,  order,  until  he  finally 'arrives  at  ' 
a  set  that  does  retrieve.*  '  --v-'  *  •  • 

■         TaMLe,D15  indicates  that  'all  the  dfegrees^Kpec'if icatio^n  are  used. 


Insert  Table  D15  about  here 


The  fact  that  the  retrieval  of  an  empty  list  forces  the  student'to  lower  a 

✓  ♦  -  £  V 

specification  (or  change  interest  fields)  may  account  for  the  frequency 
with  which  the  lowest; specif ication  appears ♦   (A  value  set  at  the  lowest 
leyel  does  not  s^en,  siAce  all  occupations^ meet  or  exceed  that  specifi- 
cation:)    Table  D15  also  shows  that  students  tend  to  sp^fy  mostly  Average 
and  above  average  levels,  and  that  when  they  use  Internes t  .Fielxi  as  one  of  , 
their  ^earch  values,  the  mo^  popular  field  (Personal.  Contact)  was . the  one 
most  frequently  chosen  in  the  Values  system.  ^  /*  :      ^  •  " 

Occupatjions  retrieved  in''Lbcate.    What' occupations        these  values/ 
specifications  retrieve?    Table  D16  lists  all  Wit  occupations  in  SIGI  at 

tbeHtime  of  the  data  collection  and  the  f rec^ency  with  which  each  was  ret- 
'    /  •    '        *  ^     ^  '  ^  »  * 

rieved.    The -frequencies  tnclude  the  "interaction  of  initiates  (students  who 

have  gone  through  the  six  subsystems  in  the  prescribed  order  and  who  are 

consequently  privileged  to  return  to  any ^ubpysteVi)  as  well  as  novices.^ 
« * 

•In  all,  L54  occupations  o\  the  155  in  SIGI  were  retrieved  for  a  total 
,of  9,662  times.    Only  one  occupation.  Commercial  Artist,  was  nof. retrieved. 

•At  Delta,  -Early  Entry'ranked  seventh  amon'g  the  values  used  in -the  re- 
trieval  process,  whereas  it  ranked  last^at  four  out  of  five  of-,  the  other  * 
colleges  and  eighth  at  the  "remaining  college.    The  result. is  that  two  of 
the  12  occupations  retrieved  132  times  or  more  (novice  and  initiate) f required^ 

  .  
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less  than  a  bachelor's  degree,  whereas  at  the  other  colleges  all  th^  o^cu- 

>*  * 

pations  most  frequently  retrieved  required  a  bachelor/ s  degree^  more. 
Nb  Occupation  appeared  i^ore  frequently  than  about  2.9%  of *the  total 


frequency  for  novices  and  initiates.     If  we  pool  -the  teaching  occupations. 

t 


463 


the  12  most  frequently  retrieved  occupations  wduld  be  4  ^ 

Teacher    :  ^  Industrial  Engineer  .  ^ 

Dent'is^t         -    ^  Psychologist 

Civil  Engineer  \  .  Spreech  Pathologist/ Audiologist 

Optforaetrist     ^  Legal  Assistanj:^ 

Physician       '  '  Rluijiber  / 

Lawyer         -  *     .  Soil  Conservationist 

Data  from  tfhg  Compare  System 

Occapatlons  selected  for  examination.  -  Table  D17  shows  the  frequency 
with  Wtvich  students  (initiates  and  novices)  selected  occupations  for  ejcami- 
nation  in  the  Compare  system.     Students  may  select  any  occupations  they 
want,  but  they  are  particularly  eiicouragil  ^o  investigate  occupations  re- 
trieved in  Locate  because  those  occupations  tend  to  Satisfy  their  values. 

There  were  five  occupations  (Appliance  Repair  Technician,  Business 
Machine  Repair  Technician,  Dancet^Dancing  TeacFer Diesel  Mechanic,  and 
Foreign  Language  Teacher)  that  students  ne>^er  selected.     The  one  occupation  ^ 
which  was  not  retrieved  at  all  in  Locate,  Conunerciyi  Artist,  was  selected 
10  times  in  jCompare.     On  the*  other  hand,  the  secondary  school  t^achin^  occupa 
tions,  which  were  among  the  most  frequently  retrieyed  in  Locate,  were  a^ked 
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are 


about  in^ompare  with  relatively  low  frequency,     ft  seems  possible  that 'miny 
Students  tended  to  avoi^  the  tea'ciiirig  occiip^ions  becaxise  they Jcnew  the  job 
market  has  ti^rned  sour.     In  general,  however ,-^he  ;:wo  sets  of  frequencies  < 
not  inconsistent.     The  occupation  mQSt  frequently  asked  about*(2,5%  of  the 
total  freqijency)^was  Psychologist.^    Of  tl^e  12\4()st  frequently  retrieved,  iij^ 
Locate,  only  Dentist,  Physician,  a^id  Plumber, are  not  among. the  "over  1%"  list 
^or  Compared     .   ^  ^^^^"^^  •       *  *     .  - ,        .  ^ 
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In  comparing  absolute  frequencies  of  occupations  retrieved  in  Locate  with 
ehose  used  in  Compare,  one  must  ailfow  for  the  fact  that  a  given  occupation 
may  be  re'trieved  several  times  by  one  student  through  various  lists  ofii specifi- 
cations in  Locate,  but  will  probably  be  selected  only  once  by  that  student* 
for  examination  in  Compare.  ,  »  -  • 

Questions  for  which  answers  were^^ought^    Students  may  ask  up.  to  28 
questions  about  the  occupations  they  have  selected*     (For  a  list  of  the  ques- 

s  '  ^  %  ^ 

tions,  see  Figure  2,  Chapter  II.)    Ta^le  D18  shows  the  frequency  with  which 
each  of  the  questions^  was  ^sked.^   All  the  questions  were^ 'asked  with  consider-- 
able  frequency,  the  highest  being  7.58%  of  the  total.    The  least  faVored  were 


-4 


 *   '  '  ,  ^ 
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"Opportunities  for  leadership?''  and  "Prestige  Level?"    The  fiye  most  often 
.chosen  were,  irr  order,  \  " 

^  Description  of  work  activities? 
Definition  of  oc'cupation? 
^    *  *  ^Beginning  salary?   .  v    :  ^ 

^  Educaticm  required—  Early  Entry? 

'  Related  college  courses?  .       '*  .  '^'^ 

Data  fromj^the  t^rediction  System  ^  ^ 

Reports  of  previ>.>u^  academic  performance  >    TablC  T)i'9  summarizesSs^tufaent$«' 
re^onses  to  questions  about  their  previous  academic  performance.  TheV^re- 
sponses  are  stored  by  the  computer  and  may  ^(o^r  may  not)  be  included  among  the 
predictor  variables  in  any  of  the  regression  equations  that  compute  the  prob- 
ability of  a  s£udent's .receiving  various  grades  in  a  particular  "key -couj^e.", 
On/th^  basis  of  43^  responses ,  Table  Dl9  shows  that  almost  jtwo-thirds  of  the 
students  reported  thai:  they  had  ranked  in  the  "^sepond  or  third  fifth ''of  their 


high  school  class;  20^  said  they  had  ranked  in  the  top  fifth.     Their  ' 
mathematics  grades  had  been  mostly  B's  and  C*s.     They  presented  a*  somewhat 


Insert  Table  D19  nbout  here 


r6si|r  picture  with  respect' tu  their  hngiish  grades;   two-fifths  of  the  stu- 
dents reported  rhai:  Laey  iiUU  earned  A's,  and  almost  75%  of  them  said  they 
had  got  E  or  better.     Over  naif   (?6.tJ  of  them  were  confident  that  they  needed 
no  help*  vith' Lnglisn .  ana  less  than  one-quarter/ of  *them  believed  positively 
that  chev  dig  neea  he}-^  ♦  ^      •       ^  a  * 

Pr^graius^or  whic.i  predictions  were  request ed>.     The  list  ot  programs  for 
which  the  student  car.  ob tain  ;£jrec ic t i^a^  is' different  at  each  college.  At 

t-im«        rn^i  iitrs  1 11^^ ^ T e  1 1 ' ' t io weVe  available  in  15  programs  at 
Delta.     laDle  J2u  lists  these  programs  and  shows  the  frequency  with  mich^ 
eacn  was'selectec  m  the  Prediction  sy^m.     Students  sought  predictioos  in 
a^"!   the  programs.     Tne  O/rograr.s  most  freauently  selected^  were  Social^Work/ 
Socdoiogy,  Data  Processing,  and  Secondary  Education,  .  ' 

•  ^       -  - 

•    Ins'ert  ^able  D20  abou^  here 

<L  ^  ' ''^^oesf  C"^  arout  pr  ^n^bili^v .     Also -available  in.  the  Predic- 
— - —  


tion  svsten  art;  fexolanati-n-  ^-f^  pr^/abil-itv  and*  prediction.     The  explanations 

'  *'  C  V  .      ^  • 

are        the  form\  of  answers  v^-""'  five  cuasrions  that  the  student   (novice  or 

iniciaca)  aa^  ^sic  if        choobcb .    \Sne  ri'guLe  5,  Chapter  11/  for  the  word- 

^  t'^e  nu'e? t i*^r»s v)     Xhe  nnp^non^  wpre  included  in  SIGT  because^ we  knew  ^ 


1  rr  o 


from  our  past  experience  that  the  concept  ot  probability  'is  ditficult  tor 

L  a 


'nanv  student^s.'    The  frecuencv  wit:;  wr.^.^:^        »i  qut-stTOn  was  selccteG  appears' 
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in  Table  D2i,.    Each  question  was  imp^ortarit  to  some  students.  One-hundred 

'     **  .  * 

forty-six  student^  (assuming  that  each  student  asked  only  one  question),  fought 

answers  to  on'e  or  another  question.    This  is  over  two-thirds  (68%)  of  the  stu- 
dents using  the  Prediction  system,  if  we  assume  t^at  the  number. of  students 
is  the  same  as  or  close  to'  the  number  that  reported  their  previotis  academic 
performance  in  Table  D19— :in  the  case  of  Delta,  215/  '  . 
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Data^^from  the  Strategy  System  *  ,  ^ 

(No  summary  da^a  are  coll§«ted  from  the  Planning  system.  Indeed,  the 
only  information  f^om  that  system  that- is  wort^h  recordiRg  as  summary  d^ra 
would  be  tke  names  and  f  requencie^'f  tfie  occupations'  selected  for ,  plannifig. ) 

Ir  Strat-egy,  the  student  selects  a  s£t  of  three  occupktio^s  and  indicates 
which  one  he  favors  itJbst.    Then  he  sees  the  Desirability  Sums  of  the  occupa-^  , 
tions.     (See  Chapter  II,  pages  32-34  for  a  descriptldn  of  Desirability  Sums.) 
Next,  he  interacts  with  a  discussion  of  a  decision-making  strategy  based  on 
assessment  of ^  rewards  ^nd  risks,'  after  which  he  estimates  the  probabilities 
of  his  successfully  completing  all  the  requirements  for  encry  into. each  of 
the  occupations..  Fii^l-ly,  he  once  again  indicates  which  of  the  oocupations^  ^ 
he  favors  most  in  light , of  ^he  information  he  has  accumulated  about  rewards 

5  '  «  '  *  , 

(Desirability  Sums)  and  risks  (probability  of  entry). 

Table  D22  sho>;s ,  in  the  first  two  columns,   the  frequency  wifh  which  occu-  . 
pations  wer^  designated  first  choice  when  Ctie  set  of  three  occupations  .wkV' 
se^lected,  and^in  the  third  and  fourth  columns,  the  frequency  with  which  . 
they  were  designated  first  choice  after* assessment  of  rewards  and  risks. 
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We  must  be  cautious  in  Interpreting  Table  D22,  since  it  shows  frequen- 
cies of  choice,  not  changes.    We  cannot  infer,  for  instance,  that  no  stu-  ^ 

dents  changed  tlieir  minds  about  an  occypation  that  has  the  same  "post;"  fre- 

r 

qtiencyias  "pre"  frequeiic}^.     We  may  note,  however,  that  the  most  popular  occu- 
*'pations,  in  terms  of  post  frequency,  were  Legal  Assistant,  Retail  Store  Man- 
ager, Operating  Room  Technician,  Computer  Operator,  and  Computer  Programmer ,  - 
but  ^the  n^'s  are  too  small  to  wari^ant  a^  inferences. 

Choice  in  relation  to  desirability  outcomes...^  What!  influences  students' 
choice  of  occupation  in  this  context?*  Tabl,e  D23  pj['ovide5  some  insights. 
^Under  the  heading  "Desirabili^  Outcome"  are  the  frequencies  with  which  stu- 
dents, in^their  pre  choilfe,  ^**elected  'the  bj^cupation  that  l^ter  turned  out 
t>o  have  the  highest  Desirability  Sum,  to  conte  within  10  points  of  the  high- 
^  est  sum"^,  or  to  fall  more  than  10  points  belpw  the  highest.  Apparently, 


two-fifths  of  \e  time  142%)  students-*dl<i-^  not  designate  as"  their  first  choice 
the  occupation  tha^,  ^a^they  soon  learned,  was  the  most;  likely  to  satisfy 
their  values . 


4 
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The  next  §et, of *f igures ,  under  the  heading- "Wbich  Strategy,"  assesses 
^  tlie'post  choice  o'f  occupation  with'respect -to  t:fie  measures  o'f  ^reward  and. 

f         >     risk.    The  reader  should  understand  that  th^  options  listed  In  the  t^le 
do  not  cAl  exist  at  the  same  time.     For  example,  if  the  student  had  esti- 
mated  th^t  his  chances  were  equal  for  successfully,  entering  each  of  the 
three  occupations,  he  would  have  only  the  last  two  pptions  on  the  list; 


"''Students  are  tofd'to  i?gnore  differences  of  10  poin^-s  or  less  between  pesir- 
•ability'  Sums.     For  a  discussion  of  how  the  10-poii>t  '''error''  tern  was  ,.cs tin^at^d , 
-see  Counselor's  ^Handbook  for  SIGI  (which  is  Appendix  p  of  this  repTort,  pp.  IXp 
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He  could  choose  filthier  the  occupation  with  the  greatest  Desirability  Sum 
or  one  with  a  smaller  sum.     If  he  had  made  differential  estimates  of  success, 
some  of  the  £ir^t  four  , options  "would  , be  present-,  but-not  thei  las*t  trwbv  mbre- 
over,  it 'might  be  that  none  of  the  three  occupations  had  the  fortunate  com- 
bination of  greatest  Desirability  Sum  and  greatest  chances,  and  therefore 
the  s£udent  would  not  have  the  first  option.     The  readei*  should  also  remember 
that  S'»in  i^'-'--  -^iears  having  the  highest  Desirabilj|l5^  Sum  or  coming  within  10 

points  of  the  highest. 

'  N^ertheless,  we  can  make  some  inferences.     The  first  four  categories 

unH^r  ''W^kirh  ^rr^^rpgy"  represent  instanc^^s  of  differences  in  both  sums  and 

chatic^.     If  we  make  the  reasonable  assumption  that  sttTdents  would  nearly 

always  "choose  '*5am  high,  chances  high"  when  that  option  was  present,  ve  have 

Ipfr  l^on  in^r^r^cfx^   fift+AI+ll)  whprp  students  had  to  ^choose  on  the  basis  of 

-       •  i  ' 

highest  sum,  or  best  enhances,  or  some  combination  in  which  neither  factox  was 
b^st.     In        insCanceb   (nS^e'of  the  time),  they  selected  the  occupation  with  the 
nignesc  suni,  m        instances   i-^l/o  oi  Lae^  time;,  they  selected  the  occupation 
winh  the  best  'l?iances and  , in  il  instances   (11%  of  the  t4me),  they  selected  aa ' 
occup^^kcn  trfat  had  ne'L'---^  the  bi-ghest  sum  nor  greatest  chances.  (This^ 

» ^  i* 

last  iii^ot  necessarily  an  illogical  choice,  since  it  mdy -be  the  best  com- 


b^ioation  of  reward  and  risk.  Counselor's  Handbook  for^  SIGI,  which  is 

A:;x:cndir.  C  cf  tr.ic  report,  lX-25 — IX~26.)     There  were  17  occasions  when 

students  estimated'  tne'ir  cnanctib  db  equal  Toi  all /three  occupations.     In  this 

'  -  ^  ^   i  '  '  y  '    '  ■ 

situaliou,  thev  r;ade  the  apparently  Icsical  cnoiice  (occupation  witU.tiie  highest 
SiiTu^  15  rimr^.^  and'the  apoar«ntlv  illogical  cnt  two  times  ."^   We  must  be  careful, 

know  what  ??aey  were  doing.  We  have  learned' froi^  our  intet^views  that  behavior 
that  appears  inexplicable  m  printouts  otten  rras  scuie  JLogicai  cx^xanati'^n —  • 
even^if  i*t"^k-only  that  the  student  was -late",  for  class  and  pu&kad  the  .last  few 

9 

buttOT^  at  r.dndoTn  to  reach  "Sign  dff^'  a^  quackl^'.as.,^j5S,sib^^  ; 
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TablfC^Dl;     Respo'irses  by  Experimenti\ls  and  Controls  Co 
^  Questions  1-41  of  SIGI  Evaluation  Questionnaires 

..''*-»  • 
'""(Unless  otherwise  noted, >.all  figures  except  n's  are  percent.) 


PERSONA!.  IN'^O^MAtinV 


1. 


Age:  '     '  Zl^^  '='y^C 

15^^22  / 
IZ  (2)  23-30 
/^*?(3)  Over  30 

(4)  Rather  not  say 


^6 


Sex: 

(1>  Male 


1 


(2)  Kenale   2l«^.-  // 


-  3. 


Year  In  college 
4-?  (1)  Isc 


//i 


1 


^  ^)  3rd 

^  (4)  4th 

■CAREER  DFXISION-HAKING 

4.     ftovr'  well  do  you  Icncw  what  rewards  and  satisfactions  vou.want  from  an  occnpatjon? 
(1)  I  krvow  exactly,  what  I  want  fri?ra  an*  occupation . 
^ /  (2)  I  have  a.  gencra-l  idea  of  vHac  T  waijt  from  an  occupation. 
<^  (3)  I'm jaot  sure  what  I  want  from  an  occupation. 
*  O    (^)  I "have  no  idea  what  I  want  from  an  occupation. 


How  manvt  occupations  hava^you/ explored^ as  f)0£?sibillties  to 
O  (1)  None  '  ' 

^  (3)  3-4 
0?^  (4)  More  than  foLiv 


r^or  yfourself? 


^r*6i~ ^  How  many  of  the  oc.cup^v 1 1  ons  that  you^ow  abou^  are  likely  tc 
satisfactions  you  want?    ^*  '      •  \ 

"  4-  (1)  fione  r  «  »v        "  i 

7^  (2)  \-l   ^    ^  •  . 

'  ^  (3)  3-4-  '      •  - 

v5^  (4)  More-  than  4       *  .  *  ' 


1 


7.  Which  of  the  statements  below  best  describes  how  definite  your  career  pl^ns  are?       a  ^^'^ 
^3  (1)  I  know  exactly  the  occupation  1  want  to  enter.  ^     '  *  •  ^ 

I  am  trvin^  to  decide  between- tvo  different  occoDation«. 
//   (3)  I  am  consideria^?  three  or  noxf?  different  occupations, 

I  do  not  -vtve  any  ^specific  occupation  in  mintl  at  this  t-imo 

.       *        ■        .  -  .      '      -  '  '   1  '      '  , 

8.  How  veil  do  you  think  vou  can  predict  vot^j:  gr^d^s  in  various  programs  at  yonr 
college?  .    .    •  .  .  "  '  • 

s  (1)  I  think  I  ^ould  pred£ct;^irr/  oir'at^es  accurate!/  In  aiyr  oroi^r^m  or  sUuW 

4    A/  ^    ^  »^sht  take,  •  ;  r  . 

(2)  I  think  I  co'jld  predict        crados  accur.-^it? ly  in  oj^e  cr  two  progracs, 

^  but  not  in  all  1  . «  •  ^  *  • 

/      (3)  I  nave  only  «  {^tuoral  luv«  oT        grades-  m  one  or  two  programs, 

(4)  I  ca:j*t  predict  my  Rr.idefi^weli  in  an.y  pro{;rain.         -       '  ' 


71. 


^  ^  (1^  I  kaov//v/::ich  pro^ran  to  rnroil  in,  which  course.-;  1.0  caKo,  and  tnost  of 
,  the  oth'er  sjteps'^heccssArv  ro  reach  ay  occupational  goal^ 

>5  V     -    -       -  .  I  . 


^^^^  (2)  1  hayc  a  goperal  l^^a  c^f  which  pro^jtan,  would  be  b^st,  >ut  ^  am  not  , 

sure^  what,  o^hcr  st'J^'^-arc  necessary  to  roach  ny  octupatjlonlal  goal. 
jj_  (3)  I  drn't'kr.pv  which '^og^asi  vz  tr.l:cl    I  need  n^lp  #in^pi£.nnlnp,  my  dducStloa.,  • 


J± 

I  o 
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\ 


10.    Overall,  ^how.confidt^nt  do  you  feel  about  your  career  dCicis ion-maklns  skilU?^ 

(1)  Very  confident  ^                                =  Si" 

y-^  (2)  Somewhat  confident  *                                        '             •             '  * 

//    (3).liot  confident.  ,                                           C  ^'  U  9  ' 


Iteiis  11-18  are  activities  related  to  thinkin*;^  about  *  occupations.    Put  a  chec'k 
under  the  heading' which  5 hows  how  much  t  ine^  you  have  spent  on  each  of  the  activities, 


11.    Reading  about  occupations 


12.  .  Talking  witli  friend/ about  the  kinds  of 

occupations  they  are  considering. 

13.  Talking,  with^  people  in/ the  field  about 
their  occupations,  ^  £ :^  ,1    ^  f  S ) 

H.     Using  the  college's  career  reference 
library.       ^        -^t^  ^  ^ 0' C^'c    f  >  ^  ) 

t 

15.  Attending  career  planning  workshops. 

16.  Talking  to  a  guidance  counselor  about 


careers : 


17.    Using  career-relyated' audiovisual 

^^'>'^'  (>2.c 


naterials. 


1^.    Using  2  C'^'^puter-based  guidance  system. 


r 

.  •/(",) 

0  * 

iSi") 

■7[')  ■ 

'0^ 

For  statement's  lQ-2A,^put  a  check  under  the  hcadinp  that  best  describes  how  you  feel. 


19.     I  w6uid  fol- 


19.     I  w6uld  follow  the  advice  of  a'  teacher, 

counselor,  parent or  '  friend  in  planning^  ^ 
my/care'er.        ■prB--S6'^   (        -  // 7  /  ^  ^ 


jp*  Strongly  *  t  Stronrjy 

•         Disagr-se    Disagree    Agtl^G  Agree 

A.     »  ■  -r 


Jl 


23.    Wbich  occup-ati'on  I  enter  wMl  be' mosBlv       •  '   /,-):      '  /  c\      ^ '/ ^  ) 

.21*.  « Everyone  ki^e^^  to  t^l  ^nje  something  dif-*      -7;  '     *  . 

fercnt,  sofi  ^'t  Riow, which  career       -  .  \  '         /nn\     '  ^//i?)     ^/ ) 

"22.  ,  I  \*i.lX'  i^zlt^z  fi>r  nys?;f  vH^ch  cccv;^nMon       ^  . 
jto-  choo^^.  '^i  {>L^-  V/  . 

23.    -In  oruir  ^tcr  plap  '^dV  a  carxrcr.,>- I.^wrfaJd  ^  ^        j  ^ 

nt^jeJ  Lo.iTiviw  f\bw  :;.oon  I  would  be  gcC-v  .^.c/zrC  \ 

o/*"~-Th^rp       ^lentv  of  time  before.  1  "h^ve  - 


^44f) 
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25,-»  Rate^yourself  on  how  good  a  career  decision-maker  you  think  you  are 


K     3  0 


Look  at  the  scale 'below,   'Think  of  a  friend  your  age  who,  in  vour  ooinion,  makes, 
good  career  decisions.    Consider  that  person  at  the  top  of  the  scale  (10), 

^  Thfnk'  ofl^^riend  your  age  who  is  not  a  ggod  career  d'^cision-nniker ,  .  Consider  ^ 
that  per^tN^t  the  bottom  of  the  scale  (0),  '         '  . 

How  jthlnk  about  yourself  as  a  career  d(vcision-naker .     VThere  do  you  fit  on 
this  soale?'  Circle  the  appropriate  number  on  the  scale  from  0  to  10» 


\  


A 

career 

d<*clsion- 

uiatvsr 


\ 


5 

6 

7 

8 

-H- 

3^ 

— f- 

V 

10 


good 

career 
-  decislon- 
'  Daker 


For  items  26-  29   n>.ark       X  on  the  pat;t  of  the  scale  which  be^  shows  what  is  drue  of  you 


26,  'How  "»»jc^  do  yoy  knr>u  about  ojj^pa^ions^ 

very  little^  / 

27,  How  often'  do  you  plan  ahead:? 


0CCU>ATI0:.!_AI.~  INFORMATlai  '  v  x  ^     *  •  .      .  . 

30,     ^•'hat  occuparlor ouI<J '^^j*  t^-f--^  .     ^  - 

if  yoii  are  undecided^  >irk  an  nicupation  that  .appeals-to  you.  -^V*'^  I         j         I  , 


Nane-of  occupaCion:  /  ^  ?  V^y^' 


/ 


-  -A76-- 

labTe  01  (coi?cinued) 


£  f3 

lo 


Answer  qu^»->iioi,s  31 -s;  lii  iel.iC!on  "cci'the  iiccapit  loii  natn^tTl^  Item  30. 


31.  -to 


enpet  this  occupation,  how  much  education  beyond  higli  school  would  you  need? 

.      .      'f-  ' 


  (!')  None. 

.    (2)  2  years. 

  (3)  4  ycarb  .(bachelor's  de^ioe) . 

•    (4)  5-6  yoaro  (;i>aster*s  degree). 

•    (5)  7  or  rote  (doctorace  or  law  degree). 

^  (6)  Othei   (please  explairr:  '   

 1  (7)  I  don't  know.  ^  *        ' ' 


Check  the  saJ^iy  :  a^ge  that  iiidiLate*,  the  a^eiap,e  amount  oi  money  per  year  earned 
by  ficonle  in  thi^  c^pcupation.  .  ^ 


c  37 


46 


^7 


c^pcup^t 

(1)  $20,000  or  more 

(2)  $15,000~$19,993 

(3)  $ll-,Gf>0-$  14,9^9 

(4)  $8,000-^0,^99 

(5)  $7,999  or  less 

(6)  I  don't  l^iiGw. 


Check  Ciie*  one' staterri^at  which  best  desc^ihes  the  amount  of  superA^isioh  usuallV^ 
rd'c^eivt^d  by  \;orkors  in  this  occupation.  ^ 

  (l)'Work  witiiout  supervision;-  plan  outi  work;  seidoR  evaluatea-by  others. 

 (2)  Supervised  veeklv;  foll€«.*  overall  a^..^ ignnien ts .  ^ 

(3)  Supervi-'^.cd  daily;  '.'ork  under  super v^^^scir  who  assigns  and  schedule- 
icidc  detai  1«  ' 
I V  ; _Jhct  ivi  Hi 
porLi.-nlt>   lo  act        your  own 
(^)  X  con' t  know. 


wpikf  free^ro  decide  details  of  work. 
(4)  ^uporvisod  hourlv;3^ctivi  ties  are  directly  supervis^ed  with  JiUle  op~ 


:i4. 


C'l '  ^*  the  OP  tc  neM  '^'i^ch  lust  describs'o  the  f.*. 
for  workeis  i\i  this  occup^'T  ia  1)1 


!i:ioyu:t;;:t  orcsuect*^ 


-.aV  for 


f  ied^euple . 


 Hxcellept:     Stron^>,  <3c-.a\d  for  work. ^rf, Gr.ortogc 

 (2)  Good:*  Steady  deniand  fon  workers. 

 (3)  Fair:     L-  ,rand  linitcd  except   in'cert<i1n  gcograpf)ic  iXreas  OR  derrand  is 

decrc',j.^int>  due  to  autor.ition  or '•ccr.nomic  conditions. 
_  _    (^)  T'oov.     h.iltle  dar.'i.d,   if  an>;-th*c>  occupation  is  very  overcr^r;?rt^d ,  and 
few  3oj,  are  avai'la-blet  '*    *        '  =  \ 


Vliat  c«)nc»^,e  pjop,ram  (n.ijor)  are  you    presently  or. felled  in?* 
Wiat  oc^jpation  are  you    preparJnp.  for  In  thi<^  pror.r.im  or.nnior? 




'    IE.  ' 
If- 


38. 


Have  yon  seen  a  counselor  during  the  las*c  tv^  months2^  ^         .^7(1)  Ye^s     '^^{2)  No 


If  yes.,  wT^t  thin^>(s)  didX'oa  di<.cus.s?  7^  ^ 


y  ,(J)  YoSr  vaiue<? 
^  (t>  (?)  OctJupat.>ona i  ctioice 

/      (4)  Curricul  un  choice 

x^'^  (6)  C\ym\c(*ci   for  S'j^/^oss* 

(7)  P^p^rajVi  Ipproval 

^  V  (S)  Farr.ily  r>re<;stir*^<  > 

'IT  (9)  rinoriCiai\aia 

UL(IO)  Other  (please  explain:  _ 


—  C 


/ 


J 


..V  . 
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L  '  .  table  Dl  (continued) 


■  H 


S9 


%        39.  "IJave  you  talo6n  or  are  yo\l  pr^sentiy  enrolled  In  a  career,  guidance  course  at 

•  y^our  college?         '  ■                     '        /  2I5  r  '  o  ^  (1)  Yes  _^(2)  No 

C   ,  ,     .        ,         ,  ^              • .        -                  ^  "^^^  — 

V  40.    If  '^es.,  how  i>ould  you  rate  it? 

^i£-    *      f£7  <I)  Exc^elleAt  ^  e  - 

(2)  Adequate  -^^  ' 

'  /  ^             O  (3)  Poor  "~  <^ 


6  J 


41  •     Uow  do  you  feel  ab{)ut  interacting  with  a  compnter  for  career  gui 


(1)  Favorable 

(2)  Neutral 

*       (3)  Unfavorable/ 


.c 


r. 


"I 

4 


V 


ERIC 
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.  '  Table 

Occupatl/yis  Named  by  EKperimentals  in 
Response  to  Question  i30 


•  4 


In  SIGI^ 

(41  occupa*tiaifs) 

'    Accountant/  (2) 

Archir'-ti.L 
Bank  Officer 

^    —    -  -   w,. 

Computer  ?rogrjarriner  (2) 
Assistant 
^  i£*L^«w v^iixv  o  Tc^ uiiiv^xdn  (3) 

riight  ALLti:idcXi:t. 
Funeral  Direv\tx>r 

Lawyer 

Lega.l  Assistant  (2)   *    '    '  /' 
Model  '  <  t 

OperStiiig  Room  Tcichaician  (3) 
Personnel  Interviewer  * 

Production  Manager  / 
Public  'Relation^>r/orker 

■  .0-^^«4-,-^*--.^,     nn  ^_  ^  ^  N 

^Secretaw  (2) 
Social  Ser\^ice  Aide 
♦  Social  Worker 


Npt  in  SIGI 
(8  occupations)^^ 


Too  Vague  to  Classify 
(7  res'ponses) 


Business  administraitor    Counselor  -  ' 

Fashion  merch.   (Buyer).  Data  processing    '  ' 
^^Medical  assistant  (2)      Earl|^  childhood  development 

Law  Enforcement 
Medical/office  field 


*  System  Analv'st  ' 
^         che r  5^**i?s.'r  1     (hildhcoci  ■*» 
Teach^cfT,  .Elementary  Schbol 


Merchant  marine 
officer 


Pro.  baseball  Empire      'Teaching  crafts 


Residential*  j:on-  ' 
.  struct:j.on 
Teaching  n{?rsiitg^  • 


Social  health  assistance 


jLi  .cnVi  Qccupationai  ,tiLxe  usied  oy  the 'student  was  differen-^  from  that  used  j 

bySIGllfor  the  same  dccupation,  the  SIGI  fitld  appears  on  this  table,  e.g.,, 

"Social/ Worker  Aide"id  listed  as  "Social  Service  Aide,"    ''Stew^irdeas"  /as 
^•^ll-^rf  Attendant/'  etL.  '  •         •  '  ' 


an  occupation  wa^s  designajtea  mure  than  t)nc4^  .the  number  in  p*^retii.u*:?beb 
shovs  how  often  it  was  designated.  '  .    *  . 

 ....i^^l^j*  .  ^  '    '  ^    •  * 
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..•^ .Occupations  Named  by  Controls  in, 
'  Response  to  Question  //30 


In  SIGI  ^ 
494'  occupations ) 

Accountant  (7)^  * 
AutQ  Mechanic  * 
Bookkeeper 

Botanist  (»    *  ^  \ 

Civil  E^^^^xneer  (4) 
Compv.uer  ^perator 
CoTTiputer  Trograminer  (2) 
•Dental  AssUscant  (2) 
Dentist 

ElectrronK  s  leclmician 
Engineering  lecrnician  (2) 
Fine  Art'iv-t  . 
Flight  Attendant 
Forester    _  ...     ^  _  _ 

Hotel/Motel  Manager 
int^rioi:  Designer  (3) 
.  Lawyer  (3T 
Librarian 

•Mechanical  Engineer  J3> 

^  Madical  Technologist  ^ 

-  Musician  (2) 
Nurs'e,  Registered  (6) 
Occupi^^^i.M^•I  Therapist^ 
Operating  Rooifi  Ttichnician 
Pharmacist 
Photographer  (2) 
Physiciai)  (3)   •  . 

-^lice.  Off  icer  (5)  

Psydhalogist  /  "        /  . 

\  Real  Estate  Agent 
Secretary  (5) 
Social  Worker  C5) 
Surveyor.  '  .  ; 

Teachei;,  Art  (f) 
Te^cheior,  Business     ^  . 
Teadhet,  Eatly  Childhood  (3) 
Tehc}(e|:.,  Elementary  (7)  ' 
'leachef Special  Education 
Tea'^h^^f.  Voc/Tech  ' 
Veterinarian  v/^ 

*'X-Ray  Technologist  (3) 
Zoologist 


Not  in.  SIGI 
n  - . 

(9  occupations) 


Too  Vague  to  Classify 
(17'\trespc3nsee^) 


Business.  Administration      .Broadcasting  ,(3) 
.Business  Management  '       -  ^Childhood -Development-  (2) 
Construction  (Houses) * (2)     D^ta  Processing  Applications- 
Electrician     ;    .    •^^.i*..,.';  / *Educ-atic:jp 
Pavilion.  DispMa>;.  /  f 
Industrial  Supervis^ion^ 
Physical  Therapy    1  * 
Assistant  (2) 


Fa?! 

He^lt;;  Z^:  .r.v  DWn,  business 
'Legal  -Assistant  Acct.' 

Man    o  Afn^r^  t    \  2  )  > 

Market  in'g 
?;echanicb'  . 

M     r  •  i  1   He  a  1  l  h  ,  ^ '  ^  uns  o  1  o/ 

Skilled  Trades  i  lndu^/?Ty) 


V 


i.1  tlV:: 


.-.i;  hv  snident  was  different  from-tfiat  uged  by  SIGI.    .  . 

forti;rs;ni"n:;.V-:Mo;r;he"siGI  title  appears  on  this  t5bl4,  e .i".  .  "Policeinan 
*     IsW^  ^-Stewarde.s"  as  "Flight  Attendant,"  e.c.  . 

r:r,9y,ll^n  oc^cupati^n  w^s  ^esighatea  more  than  once,  the  number  in  |!,are.Uheses  shows  ^ 
"tK|C>=|Jo^|f^n  it  w5s>deslgrtated;    ,  47G.   <   ■      ■    '  '  '  "* 
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Table  D4  • 


• 


Responses  to  Questions  ^"2-45  of  SIGI  Evaluation 


Questionnaire  for  Controls 
(Unless  ptherwise  noted,  all  figures  except  n's  are.  per^nt.) 


A2» 


43. 


Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  computerized  guidaijce  systom  (SIGH-^n  campuss?  *ri 

-.•V  •  '  (1)  Ye^^  /^(2)  No  > 

I-f  yes,  whajt  is  your  impression  of  SIGI  ?  >v  -  ^  *' 

OJ^  (1)  Favorable  ^  \  ^ 

j2  3  (2)  Neither  ^favorable  nor  unfavorable  ^  *•  > 

'(3)  Unfavorable 

/y  (4)  No  impression  ^      .  ^ 


44. 


45. 


How  dicf  you  learn  about  SIGI?        '9  f 
cJ>  (1)  Friends 
(of  (2)  Counselor, 

^  (3)  Poscers,  Brochure^ 
— Newspaper 
^/  (5\  Other  (pleasfe  explain: 

fDo  yfiv  want  Co  use  SICP?  -^Jof" 


I 


-V- 


7^  (1)  Yes      ^  (2)  No 


If  yes,  vhen?^ 


If  no,  why  not? 


T 


>eLFASE  RETURN  THIS  QUESTIOMNAIRE  TO  ETS  IN  THE  ENVELOPE  PROVIDED.  '    ^  ^ 


thaKk  you  for  your  cqoper^^tion,  ^ 


\ERJC  ,  ■ 


I  • 47  f  • 


ContrDl  Students'',  Resj^onses  to  Qpert-End^d  Items 
^  *       bn  the  Questio-nnaire 


Question  //38  (Other  Reasons  for  Seeing- a  Counselor)    -    "  ' 

My  cojunselor  and  I^ound  'out  more  about  each  othei:\ 
Credit  transfers      (Mentioned  by  2  ^t\idents,). 

Question  //44  (Other  Ways  'of  LearnJ-ng' About  SIGI) 

Orientation,     (Mentioned  by  V-srtudents^ ) 

This,  questionnaire  fropi.  iJelta,     (Mehtlo:^ed  by  17-  students.) 

Teachers.       '  ^  '  ,    €f     '   '  •      ^  '    ^  ♦ 

Researched  It  as  part  of  class.       y         ■  .  - 


  .  -O       ,  .  ,      K       .      ^  ^ 

^  Son^  of  the  resj2onses 'have  been  ^lightly  edited; 


Table  D5 


'  Kesp^isHiiS        Quest:ions^'A2-88  of  SIQI  Evalvaation, 
'  /    >   Questionnaire  for- ExpeVimentalS\^ 

*TUnless  (otherwise  noted,  all  numbers  except  n  s  are  ^percent . ) 


EVALUATION  OF  SIGI 


Circle  the  grade  that  .you -♦^ould  give  SIGI  on  edch  of  the  following 


A2.    How  interesting. was  SIGI  to  you?    ^  - 

^  I    »   ^ 

43-  aiow  clear  was  SIGI  in  giving  iTTTornvition?  ^  r  i?^  '-v 

A4.   Overall,  how  good  Hs  S*IGI?  /-)^^  ~  'sb  ^ 


\  A,  iB, 

'1 

c, 

D,  or 

F  ' 
 } 

.A, 

B ,  ( 

■/ 

c, 

or^ 

F  ' 

_i 

D,,or 

F  , 

Circle  the  grade  that  shows  how  useful  .SlGI  was  in  each  of'^he  foliowift^; 


•A.i 

BN  C    D,  or 

A.! 

-4 

 J  ) 

C.jD-,  or 

Fa.! 

D,  or 

i  A.l 

V      -l  i 

7  ^ 
n,  or 

F 

»  ^ 

.  1 

u  > 

1 

*  >  1 

'>"\ 

— 

* 

i  ■ 

B,|  G,lu,  or 

r* 

A. 

3'i 

U\  //• 
C,1D,  or 

1  ^ 
i  V 

A. 

c, 

M 

I),*  or 

9^ 
F 

A, 

D,  or 

<^ 

*A.' 

* 

|/7 

D,  or 

O 

A3. 

.  A7. 

A8. 
A9. 
50. 

51. 

52. 
53. 


$A. 


lleJping  you  dccl<le  which  occupation  to  prjepare  £oi*,  -f^.- 

Helping  you' hecorae  more  aware  of -your  ^^alu^s ^  ^  5V      ^  ' 

^'howinf^  you  the  relationship  between  valuer*  and  careei 
decisions,  yy^^  tjS"  *  <^  ,  ^  « 


Helping  you  find  out  which  occupations  might  fit  yo\ir  vaIups.   I  AjlKpCjiD,  orl  F  \  ^ 

H(flping  you  get  inf  ormat  ion  Vibout  occupations. V^v  r 

ltd  ping  you  firtderst^n'd  graxle  -  pred  i  rr  1  ori<;  <>xnrpR<iP<]  In 
probabilities,  /y^  r  5V 


I'elpin^  you. o<^t ima^te  probal^i lities  of  suLf^»?bS  lit  one  oi: 
more  programs.  ^  -  SS' 


Giving  infomalion  about  prograt(is  of  study  at  your  sch 

h'elping  you  plan  ^  program  appropriate  for  an  occupati 
you  are  considering.  ^  -  Sy 


Helping  you  learn  how  to  make  career  decisions.  >^f«=^="  . 

-  .       '  "  • 

iN^.at  role  has  SIG^  played  in  your  occupational  choice?  ^  -f>Z 

^7   (1)  SIGI  liclped  me  to  choos^j  an  occupation. 

^\  (2)  SIGI  helped  confirm  the  choice  I  tv3d  already  tnado. 

3  5"  (3)  SIGI  suggested  otl^er  things  vhirb  T  am  cons  ider  inj^ . 

.  £  (i)  SIGI  provided  little  or  no  h^lp.  '  .  * 


4^. 
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Teble  D5  '([continued) 


To  get  help  wi,th  occupational  and  educational  decisions,  you  can  go  to  SIGI  and  to  a 
counselor.  For  each  of  t\ie  following^  (  56-63  )\  put  a  check  under  the  heading  which* 
in  your  opinion,' represents*  the  best  source  of  help,  '         *  * 


56.  -Plan  progranj 

57,  Cet  i^fdrmalion  abo.ut  occupations  2?? 
53.  Confirm  an  occupational  choij^^  '^^SS 
5t9.  Find  occupations  that  fit  values  r^"^^ 

60.  Find  out  aboat  financial  aid 

61.  Hake  values  inore  clear  33^^  -^'^S^ 


SIGI  * 
Alcne 

AS- 


Counselor 
Alone 


H- 


SIGI'  & 
Coiciselar 

♦  — — — 


7 


62  -  Resolve  conflicts  about  occupational  choice 
63.    Estimate  chaaccs  of  succass  in  a  program 


J  / 


J2-  O 


6^.     Have  .you  scheduled  or  do^you  plan  to  schedule  an  a^^pointment  with  a  counselor  ^ 
as  a  result  of  usin-  SIGI?  '   73-^^  -  ^"^  "    j£IS^^  S^l) 


No 


65. 


If  yes,  what  was  or  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  visit?  Check  all  the  topics  you 
discussed  or  plan  to  discuss.  =  /^/ 

//  (1)  Your  values  y  ^ 

/  ^  (2)  Occupational  choice 

O)  Occupational  iiifomntion 

/  Curriculvjm  choice  ,     ^.  '  ' 

/J2^  {%)  Course  selection 

/  O  (6)  Chinees  for  suct^e^s 

^  (7)         'ran^;^.pproval  ',  .  . 

^  (8")  FaiLiiy  pressures  ^  '  *  . 

^  <9)  Financial  aid      .  .  *  ^  .  ,  ' 

/^(lO)  SIGI  print-outs    .  '  '      0  *  *  * 

JZ^jll)  Other  (please  explain:   ^  ;  


) 


66/  In  using  SIGI,  did  the  occupatj^ons  of  interest  to  you  showup  on  the  list  detemined 
'  *     by  your  values?        -^'-^  ^jTJ^      >    .  (1)  ^^s    j±5\2)  No 

67.    Wer6  there  any  occupations  mi&sfttg  from  SIGI  .that  ylu  were  Interested  in? 

,  (1)  Yes  (2)  JJo 


It  yes>  name  them: 


68.  Compared  to^  other 'kinds,  of  occupational  information,  ha-^  would  you  rate  the  occu- 
p'atlon^l  informacijon  presemtad  in  SIGI? 

^  (1)  Better  ^  ^ 

{i\  About  th§  same 
O   (3)  Worse  '    .  •        '  . 

69.  SIGI  has  28  qucstions*you  can.  ask  about  occupations/  Are  there  other  questions 
about  occupation?  that  .you <ash  had  befen  in  SIGI?     ^  Z  (D  Yes   J7:3JX)  No 

*     If  yes,, what  qu'^stion(s)  wovfld  you  add  to  the  SIGI  list?  ' 


Table  D5  (continued) 


70 !    How  vould  you  rate  SIGI's  writing  style  ancj  vocabulary?    23:^  -  3 
V   (1)  Too  difficult, 

9Z  (2)  Just  right  '         '  ^  -  *  • 

(3)  Too  siraple  ^  %•  . 

71,    Did  you  find  sexual,  racial,  or  other  bias  in  SlGllJ^r  SS^.  ^   (1)  Ye?     9 ^ AX)  No  / 
If  yes,  give  examples:                       •  ^ 


/ 
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72.  Below ^i$  a  list  of  problems  that  may  have  occurred  in  u^ing  SIGI,    Ch<2ck  any' 
that  Y9U  experienced:        ,  •  . 

*  I  Uid  not^understand  some  of  the  directions. 

(2)  The  writing  on  the  screen  strained  my  eyes. 

(3)  T  had  to  wait  *too  long  for  an  appointment  to  use  SIGI, 
/ V   (A)  There  was  too  much  reading. 

(5)  I^felt  rushed  while  using  SIGI. 
^  ^  (6) 'The  computer  broke  down  while  I  was  using  SIGI. 
/'O^  (7)  The  writing  on  the  screen  was  junbled. 

(8)  I  wanted  .60  sign  off  SIGI,  but  couldn't.  ; 
/     (9)  Other  (please  explain: 

73.  Hov;  often  did  you  request  a  print-out  on  SIGI?  '^^^ 
7L    (1)  Frequently 

C2)  Sonetimes; 
6_  (3)  Once  or  twice  • 
0    (4)  Never 


7A. 


75  ♦ 


After  using  the  computer,  did  you  do  ^ 


76. 


77. 
78. 

19. 
80. 


If  yes,  what  did  you  do?  -t^..  - 
^  (1)  Read 

(2)  Spoke  to  people  in  th'e 
)(:2^  (^)  Used  audiovisual  m^ter 
//j^^  (4)  Other  (please  ex^gin 

How  much  time  dl^  you 
^  (1)  3-2  hours 
^  (2)  2-A  hours,, 
(-3)  A-6  hburs^^r 


Did  you  go  all/the  i;^y  through  SI^I  /(including  the  Strategy  section)? 

/      i7  ,  '  (1 

.  Over  how  ma/y  sf4^sions^dld^you  use  SIGI? jj'"^ 
^(1)  One  ^'  '       •     .  7 

7^(2)  tJ 

(3)  TjiTne^T  more 

Do  you/thin/  you  would  profit^  f rom 'turther/  use  of  Slfll?-  (1)  Yes 

'    •  / 

If  yes,  hx^  many  -additional  sessions  would  y^ou  like^ 
'(3)  /liroc  or  more 


}  Yes  '-Si(2) 


No 


^f(2)  Kc 

/  \ 
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■  '  Table  D5  (continued)         •  .      "  ^         '  ... 

81.    Uliich  section^  would  you  use  most?  "  *  * 

;  /f(iy  Values  •  .      '        *  .  '  ^ 

J  /  (2)  l.ooale'  •        ^,  ' 

-    ^SQ)  Coppare      ^  %  "  *      .  ' 

f       Prouiction  .    '         V,  \       *  • 

^^(5)  Plonniug        .       '    >  ^  ^         ^  ' 

;  IZ^^>  Strategy  -  *  '  ^     >  .  ' 

82*    Is*  there  anything  sici  didn't  coyer  that  yl^u  would  like  it  tx>  cover?  ,  " 

^  *  I  \r       ^  '      '   >  /         '  Yes        ^7/  (2)  No 

If  yes»  please'^evpl^iin:  i^/  /  \    .    '  , 

_  :  :■  7  \  ;  ^ —  — — 

-   .  .  .  

*  4  .  ^  ^  

83.  Is  there  any  area  you  wish  SlGL>/i»d  covered,  more  fully?  3 a  (1)  Yes  (^)  .No 

If  yes',  please  explain:         ,  ^  , 

r  .  .  L  : — ,  .  \  

«      ^ 

1  .   .  •  '  .  -—-y^  

84.  '  WnaUdid  you  ll^e  best  about  'SIGl?     (chCck  ot\e  only)  3-;  =* 'Z^i  • 

(1)  Learning  about  my ^values 
y    aZ  y"C2)yyinding  occupations  that.f^t  my'values 

c^^C^Of  Getting  ^ccupat^bnal  information         r  ^  '  * 

•  '  ^  L^W  Getting  grade  predictions 

^  J  (5)  Learning  wh^t  bourses  Lo  take  to  prepare *for  an  Occupation 

'        (6)  Learning  a  st^tegy  for  making  decisions         ^  .   

/  ^  (7)  Learning  l^ow  /Values  affect  decisions                                  V  ; 
j/  (8)  Other  (pj,eas^  explain:  .jt  [  ) 

85.  Vhat  you  di^  on  SIj6l  was  completely  private.    How  important  is  this  fact  to  you?  . 
0-  I  ■     1  .  2         •      .         3  < 

made  ,  important 

'difference^  .    '  '     '  .  /  '  ^ 

86.  Have,  you  advised  friends  at  your  college  to  use  SIGI?  73  (1)  Yes   ^/  (2)  No 

87.  If  yes,  how  many'i*         ^  i^^)  •  •   "      v--  » 

.  jsfd)  ]-2  /  •  • 

^^r(3y  6  or  Boi^;^  *  :  /  ■ 

88.  Js  th^!T?~^nyUii/jg  el^e  you  vpuld  like  to  tall  us  that  would  help  us  Improve  SIGI? 

—  ^1 —  ■■  : — ^  — ' — ■ 


• 

1 — H 

privacy  d 

f  very 

4-^ 


1 


/     *  / 


I  / 


/ 
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Experimental  Students'  Responds  to^Open-Ended  Items 

stioiffiaii 


on / the  Qu^st 


ire 


Question  //65  (Purpose  of  A4)polntment  with  Counselor) 

/  *     '  ^  * 

Demand^or  any  occupation.  * 
Career  guidance  course. 
Transferring  to  another  colleige. 
Required  for  career_ /planning.^  • 
How  up-to-data  SIGl/is. 

-  ■     •  'h 

Question  ?/67  (Occupatlghs  of  Interest  Missing  fjom  SIGI) 

Accounting-104 ;  aiiSe,  social  service;  bookkeeping,  building* 

inspector,  buyer/,  caseworker,  computer  £jperator. 
Medical  assistant /or  dental  assistant,  ^ 

Outward-bound  instructor.  '  ^  ,  ;  . 

Medical  nechnologiy ,  operating  room  technician.- 
,  Teaching  nursing.[    (I  had  to  use  nurse,  registered—and  ^ 
teacher,  biology.) 
Retail  store  manager.. 
*        Police,  secret  afervice. 

Merchant  marine  lofficer — cartographer, 


Building  constriction. 

Operating  room  technician.     (Mentioned  by  2  students.) 
Four-year  electlrical  engineering  teefrinician. 
Just  chemical'  dfngineer.  ,  SIGI  had  /eneral  o^gineer, 
Attorney,  parklrange'r ,  teacher,    /  I 
Librarian.  '     |       '  ^  f 
Auditing  and  t/kx  return  servi^fes. 
Computer  operator,-  ' 


it  .was  related  to^'zoologist)  . 
ler  than  marketing  researcher - 


Health  teachMg'.-  ^; 
Wildlife  bioljbgi'st  (thou^ 
A  career  in  n|arketing  oj 
Fa3hion  coordinator; 
Broadcast  ingj/engineej 
Stewardess , 
Drama  teache 

Purchasing— i('buyj^-—D. P.  manager. 

More  obcupalfio^ 'in  the  art  field,  and  information  about:  Jihem. 
Retailing. 


i. 


Question  #69  ^(^dltl'onal  Questions  Students  Would  Like  to  Ask) 

>  ^  I 

What/ related  jobs  within  that  particular  job  are  fvailable? 
How  jphs  open  a  year? 

Locations  jof  jobs.. 

Why^certaJln  occupations  do  not  show  in, your  values  when  yoti 
yconsider  it  just  as  good  as  the  one  shown. 
Aat  is  j^b  outlook  in  'my  own  area  (coWunity)  ? 


ERLG 
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Question  #71  (Examples  of  Bias  In  SIGI) 

It  suggested  firefighter  as  an  occupation, which  I  would  have,  no 
Interest  In,  as  I  feel  It  Is  mor^  of  a  man's,  jab. 

Question  #72  (Other  Problems  In  U5loR  SIGI) 

Delta  didn't  have  enough  course  analyses  (school  prediction)., 
printouts  were  given  even  if  I  didn't  w^nt  prLatouts;  (Mentioned 
by  4  students,.)  .         .  -  . 

-  It  you  made  some  mistakes  you  could  not  adjust  them.  ^ 
SIGI  broke  down  and  they  didn't  call  wjjen  I  made  an  appointment.  ^ 
Too  many  examples.   ,  ,  ^  ^ 

Couldn't  go  back  until- all  areas  were  covered.        '    '  - 
The  data  on  mar  tic  Ian- was  outdated.  "    ^  ^ 

(a)  When  I  wanted  to  go  back  into  anotber  part  of  SIGI,  it  wouldn  t 
'  '        let  me,   (b)  Made  me  get  prints  I  didn''t  want,  and  (c)  Only  wanted 
to  make  1  or  2  occupafidnal  ohoxces,  SIGI  demanded  3. 
Temporarily  broken  jlowfi — for  a  day.  ^ 

Question  #75  (Other  Steps  Taken  to  Get  More  Information  After  Using  SIGI) 

Sent  for  -career^information.  ^  . 

Saw  my  counselor.     (Mentioned  by  4' students.)  ^.  ^ 

Wrote.  '  '  '  ,   '  " 

College  relations  person.    ^  ^  *^  <  \ 

OuestioTi  il82  (Additioftal  Topics  SIGI  Could  Have  Cc»vei»ed)  ■  ^ 

Nuclear  medical  technology  . '  •  ^  .    '  ' 

More  educational  courses  on  occupation^ besides  just  a  two-year  level. 
The-  name  and  address  of  the  places  where  I  can  go  and  apply  for  work. 
An  introductory  pamphlet  explaining  all  of  the  occupation^ presented . 
Drama  teacher etc."  More  predictions  in  different  curriculums. 
Other  schools"  in  the  nation  besides  Michigan.  '  ,  ' 

SIGl'neeSs  more  occupations  which  can  be -predicted.  • 

r        i'-  '     '    ■       '  \  ^ ' 

Question  //83  (Areas  That^  Should  Have  Been  govered  More  Eully).     •       ■    /  * 

The  transfer  schools.      .  *  . 

"*  "Prediction;        could, have  used  more  help  in  understanding  it;. 
Values?.     (Mentioned^tiy  2  students.)  .  ' 

.  V     Cpllege  courses  examination  (toughly) .  * 

Operating  room  technici'an.  ^   -  '  :  - 

.  /  Planning—didn't  have  enough  occupations  in^  it.     (Mentione'd  by  2 

students.)   ■      -  '  .  ^      ,  ^ 

Salaries,  advancement  and  location  of  available  jobs.  v 
A  be.tter^list  of  information  on  jobs.  ^ — ^ 
•More  emphasis  on* values.  * 
In  prediction  the  purpose  was  Unclear.     1^  didn't  agree  that  by 
'  '    a  grade  in  one  key/course  you  could  predict  per^nn^nce  in  others. 
XjOcate.       *  '  •  ' 

■The  name  of  all  the  .places  where  I  could  go  and  apply  .^or . a  j ob  in 
..the  field  I  am.  entering.  ■•        -  " 


MM. 
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Question  //83  (cont jlntied) 

Prediction.     ^Mentioned  by  2  students'.)  ^ 
^-    An  hour-introductory  class  explaining  understanding  the  value 
,  system  and  perhaps  the  six, sections .  v        .  * 

It  would  h^la  to  be  more  specif ic  about  d*iff^ent  kinds  of 
jobs  in*  one  field,*  and- just  simply  more  information  in  and  ^ 
about  eachi  field       •  '     ^'  ' 

The  grade  prediction  was  bad  becau^se  it  should* have  as»ked  more 
naormatiqn  about  the  person  than  jus*t  the  gradfe?  but  it  is 
♦        stall  great  >  -   •  ,  ■  .  . 

Locate.    HaA  I  had  ;a  little  more  time  here  1  would  have  b,s«n  mote 
prepared  xfot  the  sections  after  it.        •  ^ 
^    The  course /selections  '  for  a  partic;ula^  curriculum.      ^  ^ 

question  //84  (^ther  Things  ^Liked.  Best  About  stci) 

'  i  '  Financial  laid.  '  K 

|]    SpendiniNay  time  working. on  the  computer.  • 


^  Some  of  the  Responses  have  been  edited  slightly.* 

^  In  some  ca^es  students  suggested  occupations  or  inriova 
in  SIGI,  .i 


tions  >1 


:^lready 
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.Suggestions  f^r  Improvements  in  SIGI  Given  by 
Ejcper'tmentals -In  Response  to  Qu.e§tion  //'SS 


'    I  feel  this  is^  a  good/' tool  in^ar^eer- planning  for  the  young  student  who  has-  ^ 
not  had  a  pr&yious  caWeer.  to  affect  hi§/her  values', 

More  infonnatiiyn  about  fashion  curriculum.  .  .  { 

SJGI  wWf^eryChelpful  and  »above,  all,  interesting,  which  made  it  fun  to  use 
^d'^^Tt. helped  me  see  other  occupations  that  I  might  be  interested  in.  The 
'people  wHa  instructed  it  were  kind/ courteous ,  and  very  helpful, 

-  I  wish  you  could  sign  off*more  quickly  whenVou  get  t;he -information  you  need.  ^ 

•yW^ien -working  with  the  system  a  chance  to  type  in  your  feeling  about-  situations, 

I  wasn't,  satisfied  with" predictions  but  when  I  thjlnk  about  It,  the"3pproach 
was  probaBly  the^best  if  not  the  only,^  I  thought  SIGI  was  stimulating  and 
told  ftiends  thai  it's  enjoyable. 

Less  breakd-ovm  in  tennirfals  would  help  in  getting  appointment  to  use  SIGI 
^  when  desired.  > 

1  really  liked  it..   There  ^was  4ore^  information.  thin-4n  any  one  book. 

'    I  enjoyed  viLrking  with  SIGI  very  much.^Thacnk  you  for  this  opportunity. 

Maybe  it  would  be  nice  if  we  j:ould  have  1/2  hour  sessions  because  I  only 

have  2  hours  free,  and  I  ike  to  get  other  things  do|ie  beside  one  full 

hour  with  SIGI.  .  .  «  '  ' 

*    More  correct  data  on  occupation^;  example  =  conservationist. 

No,     S'IGI  was  helpfuISto  me  in' a  few  afeas  ari^  I  myself  don't. see  any  im- 
provement really  needed.     As  I  answered  i^  //72,  there  was  a  little  too  much 
y  reading.     I.  think  i^  could'be  written  with  fewer  words  and  ^ay  the  same,  — • 

Limit  the^amount -of  pre-determined  printouts..  The  prediction  systi^as  ^  -  • 
"   not  very  good  in  respect  to  shboting'^an  arrow,  ,etc. 

It  helped  me  in  several  of  my  classes— the  current  ^information  tKat  is. 

r  thought  it  was  dumb,     I  don't  lik^  computers -and  I  never  will.  , 

Bring  in  jvalues  of  exceptions  about  jobs  and-  courses. 

Planning  and  Strategy  sections  were  boring*  . 

Expand  it">o  more  places.    Tell  more  people  kbSut  it,'  because  It  is  v^ry   ^  . 
helpful  aiW.was  very  valuable  to  me -in  finding  values,  making  'predictions , 
and  getting  info  on  many  subjects.  ►  .  . 
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I  realize  that  not  all  occupations  can  be  put  into  SIGIJ'  but  I  fee^the. 
sfystem  only  be|iefits  students  choosing  a  traditional  or  fairly  papular 
oCcupa£io4.     Also  I  thinTc  only  one, interest  field  is  impossible  to  choos.e^ 
I  was  between , two  or  more.'  ^  , 

I  believe  each  student  should  be 'advised  to  u'se  SIGI  when  entering  school — 
as  I  noticed  it  makes  you  think,     A  saturation  program  should  be  talcen  tt) 
bring  attpnuion  to  the  prcgram — as  many  people  I  have  talked *to  do^not-knoW  " 
of^SICI's  existence.,  .  ,    -  .  '  - 

If  you  could  get  a -few  inqre  terminals,  get  a  couple  ok  more  questions  In 
questions  part, 

It  seemed  to  me  there  was  too  much  cautionary  about  excessive  jreading,  etc. 
•It  made  me  leery^about  trying  it,.     The  process  was  ^imple'but  effective. 
I  think  too  much  of  an  introduction  , led  me  to  believe  it  was  too  'complicated 
Thank  you  for  this  assistance.     I  have  enjoyed  it  and  gained  insight. 

There  were  certain  courses  that  SIGI  suggested  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
, the  occupation.    J.  thought  I  w^s  requesting  info  abbut  a  medical  occupation, 
and -it  came  up  with  d  history  major  course.    Numbers  on  the  aDtache'd  sheet* 
of  occupations  sometimes  got  messed  up.    Also  it  would  print  when  I  presse 
"next",  when  ^I  didn't  want  it  jprinted.    ^  •   ,  ^         •  '     '  J  ^ 

Not  at  the  preS'ent .*time,  thank  you.  , 

It  would  be  more  helpful  to  a  high  school  senio'r.    They  have  usually  not 
made  a  concrete  decision  about  career  p5fans.    At  that  kge  level  I  had  al- 
ready decided  what  my  career  wduld  be.     I'm  onl^  16  credits  from  finishing. 

Make*it  so  SIGI  can  be  used  even  when  not  in  a 'SIGI  acfcouijt  arid  on  pjore 
types,  of  terminals.  ,  < 

.'Don'*t  make  us  take  a^  printout  on  some  of  tb.e  things.     •  ' 

Once  i«i  awhile  it  repeats  itself,  also  goes  ouer  the  same  thing  a  number  of 
times.     Otherwise,  it's  basically  good.  *  ✓  ' 

Allow  a  person  a  longer  time  on  'SIGI  at  one  time  if  they  request  it.  I' 

teally  felt  rushed  thi;ough  it:     *  . 
<  .       .     ff  -  . 

,  '    *         *        'tf*  -         '  * 

Make  more  time  ^available  fo  fit  in  with  courses  taken  at  Delta. 

Please  put  more  classes ''on  tb'e -prediction  portion. 

it  is  a- fine  program.,      *  '      *  •    *  .        .  "         ,  ' 

Values;    You  just  have  a  list'  of  values  and  then  tell  me  to  make  the  %nvfi  of 
40  and  in  my  case  I  put  early  entry  because  I  want  a  job,  and  I  have  been 
out. of  hifeh 'school  14  "years  so  I*  chose  something  that  I  like  and  i/ould  .ngt 
take  me  long  to  get  a  job  because  I  was  married  and  now  I  am' a^  divorcee  and 
need  a  job  now.     I  also  have  a  son  .to  take  care  of  so  therefore  ^h§  walues 
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I  gave  are  due  to  the  condition.  I  am  in  now;  se'e  if  I  were  younger  L  wouldn't 
have  said  early  entry,  *  I  hope  you  understand  this^  example/'  I  have  beeii  go-^ 

to  school  t^ee  ye^s  already,  ,  I  am  net  taking  a  foili  load  eath  semester  ^ 
soj^it  is  a  slow,  process,  so  your  values  are  differeht  according,  to  wftat  stage' 
you  ai*e  in  life,     ,        \^  '  ,  *  '      W  ' 

SIGI  was  gdqd  eriougi)  to  where  I'm^  to  the  point  where"  I  think  forestry  *is  the  ^ 
occupation  1  would  want,  but  I'm  ^ot  sure,  just  how  good  my  chan^es^  are  of  get- 
ting a  job  in  forestry  once  I  get  -my^  degreev        -  ■  '  ^ 

iigser  choice  of  occupations—Being  ^ble  to  cltoose-«just  one^f  you  want*  .  '•^ 
Publicize  it  more.  •    ^     ^         ►  . 

Make  the  program  requife^ less  reading.  /  '  .        '  - 

When  a  person  is  finished  .with  SIGI  an  appointment  with  a  counselor  should  be  , 
.made  or  set  already—and  it  would  be  better  to  meet  in  a  group 'probably  the 
one  I  started  in.    .  '        ^  '  -  v  " 

I  think  this  is  the  b^st 'thing  tha^'I  could  h^ve  done  to  help  me  make^  my  de-- 
cisions.'    More  people  should  be  informed 'of  thi^S(  program  wHen  enrolling  in 
•college--not  after  3  semesters  \of 'not  knowing  what  to  do.  andf'not  getting, 
prbper  help  from'  counselor.  t  '        -  ^ 

SfGI  was  great  ,and.the  work  that  was  put  into  the  program  wa^  well  worth  the-, 
effort.    Xhank  you,  '       ,  ' 


Some  of  the  responses Vhave  been  edited  sligh-tly/ 


Table  OS:  SXGl  BVAlUATICW  QUESTIONNAIRE 
FOR  COUNSELORS 


BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 

1*    What  percent  pf'youi;  tirae\do  you  spend  In 
career  counseling  (as  opposed  to  personal 
couosel,ing»  acadeoic  advisement,  etc.)?* 
O   (1)  Nfie     '  . 
*     ISr^">'         or  less  * 

^    (3)  25~50t  * 
.         /    (4)  50-75I 

/    (5)  75-lOOZ  . 

2,    On  tht  average,  how  many  students  do  you 

aee  each  week  for  career  counselling? 

.    *     S  (1)  None 

3  (2)  1-5     ~         '  * 

.   ^  (3)  5-10  '  . 

/  (4)  10-20  ^  \ 

•  ^  (5)  20  or  more 


3.    Hov  long  are  moat  sessions  for  career  counseling? 

V  (I)  less  t^hat  30  minutejj 
'   f         ^       'miiTOtes  to  an  hour 

'C   (3)  one  to  two  hours 


\ 


V 


Please  i^ndl^ate  whethftr  you  agree  or  di&ag^ee  with  each  of  the  follovlng  statements  about 
co(nputer-^)>ased  guidance  systems.  .  .    '  •  . 


k.    Computer-based 'guidance  systems -are  a  ^assli^  fad. 

5«    Compu^Ci;r*-based  guidance  systems  can  relieve  counselors 
pf  many  rout ini^  duties,  leA^ing'more  tlcfte  ^r  profes- 
sional counseling  activities.       0  •     .  # 

*        » *  ' 
6*    Computer-based  guidance  systems  are  a  potential ''threat 

to. the  jobs  0^  counselors.  ^ 

7*  >  I  will  probably  never  make  much  use 4of  .computer-baaed 

*  guidance  systems  in  my  work  with  students. 

3*    Compute T-bosed  guidance  systems  are  capable  of  helping 

*  students  moke  rational  carest/declsions.^ 

.  / 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  StCI 

9..  3Aye  you  attended  a  SICI  Co^nsslors'  Workshop? 
10/  Bsvs  you  had  a  chance  to  us^ICI  yourself? 


11*    If  so^  which  of  the,  SIGI  subsystems  b^ve  yQu  been  through? 

^  Once        More  thap  once 

(1)  4VA1.UES  L 

(2)  LOCATE 
{(3r)  COMPARE 

(4)  PRCDICTION  "^T' 
(5>  PLANNINC 
(6^.  STRATEGY 


Agree 

/ 

Disagree 

-  JXJ 

Not  sure  ^ 

/ 

3 

o  . 

/ 

/-3  Vi 

o 

/  ■ 

Copyright  (C)  1975  by  Educational  Testing  Service.    All  rights  res^lp/ed. 
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j_      Table  D8  (continued) 

12.    Have  you  referred  students  to  SIGH j 
If  so,  hov  many?  


Tor  what  i*easons? 


V 


yJS^l)  Ye.,       '   '0  (Z)  No 


13.  Hqv  have  most  scudents  at  your  college  reacted' to  SIGI?  ^  * 

/^{l)  Favorably  .         .  .  •  ' 

C   (2),  Pnfavorably      *  *  *  \^  \ 

^  (3) ,No  opportunity  to  observe 

14.  Have  students  cotae  to^you  with  their  SIGI  printouts?         ^  (1)  Tea  (2)  No  ^ 
){hat  problecLS,  If  any,  have  you  had  In  helping  students  Interpret  their  printouts? 


\  *  . 


15.    Eave  students  come  to  you  with  probleas  related  to  use  of  the  SIGI  terminals? 

-          .    ^                                                      ^    jT  (1)  Yes  ;       _£_(2)  No 
If  so,  whajt  kinds  ofprobleios  have*  they  encountered?  ;  


Prior  to  having  SIGI  at  ^our  college,  ^o  wh^t  degree  was  e^ch  of  the  following  (Items  16- 
22)  a  problem  to  you  In  your  role'  as  a  ^ounselorT      ^  , 


Major  Mlhor  No    >  H<it  relevant 

problem      problto       problem       to  me 


.16.  '  Cettlag  students  to  read  occupatlonifl 
^Information. 

17.    Keeping  up-to-date  on  occupational 
Inf^aat 


Ion. 


18.    Identifying  sourcea  o&«-occupatlonal 
infomatjlon.  ^  *      »  , 

la.Xi'lndlng  time  to  see  all  the  students 
who  want  the  >help  of  a  counselor. 

20».    Identifying  students  who  need  help 
.  with  their  'educatiofial  and  occupa- 
tional; plans. • 

21.  Selecting  appropriate  programs'  of 
study  fOfX  students'  career  goals. 

22.  Other: 


A- 

/ 

3. 

/ 

23.    Has  SiCl  ha^  an  Impact  oii  any  of  t)ie  above  problema?      ^    //  (1)  Tea     »        0  (2)  No 
Vtf  ao„  whic>  ones?    (Clr  :le  reaponses.)  -  (16)    (1?)    (18^)    (19)  .  (ft) '  (21).    (22)  • 
Please  explain;         -        '  ^         -      "     9      y     ^       ¥      ^  ^  ^  / 
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Table  D8  (continued) 


Have  ypu  noticed  a  change  In  any  of  the  fallowing  (Iceu  24-27)  jxou  that  SIGI  l8  available 
tvO*  students  at  your  college?' 


No  op^ortunlt)^ 


V 


Muabcr  of  students  you  are  able  to  see. 


25*    Ar:>imc  of  tlo>e  you  spend  doing  career 
counseling*  ^  » 

Z§*    Length  of  ^career  counseling  sessions* 

27.    'Qtxallty  of  groixp  81scuss1oq^.  about  values 
snd  career  decisions.  * 


29. 


Ipc  rease 

Decrease 

(^hange 

to  ob nerve 

/ 

■  _s2 

'/ 

■  ■ -Z. 

■  _^ 

.  -/ 

d 

« 

■  7 

28     bo  you  know  which  of  your  students  have  used  SIGI  Mjl  which  have  not? 
'      ,  '         ^(1)  Yes 


(2)  No 


If  so,  In  your  opinion  do  students,  who  have  used  ratr  higher  t1\an  students  who 


have-not  used  it  In  thelf  ability  to: 


No  opportunity 


-Yes 

No  ' 

to  observe 

.  ^-^^ 

.  0 

c 

•  / 

/  • 

an  occupation*?  ' 

(2)  state  thflr  primary  o^upatlonal  choice?  , 

(3)  mention  alternative  .possibilities? 
(A)  Indicate  sounct  reasons  for  their  preference? 

(5)  sh^y  they  are  well- Informed  about  their  first- 
choice  occupation? 

(6)  ^eclde  what  programs  of  study  are  suitable  fjor 
-  oeach  occupation  6eing  considered? 

(7)  evaluate  their  chances  of  success  In  prograzss 
being  considered?  - 

•  ^  •  * 

4io«r  do  you  think  students  should  gain  access  ^^o  SIGI?     (Check  one  or  nore.) 
*  B'd)  Terainals  should  be  available  to  students  on  a  first-cooc,  first-served 
^   "    ,  ba^ls,  and  /ollrow-up  sessions  with  counselors  should  be  optional. 
3  (2)  Students  should  be>requlred  during. their  first  year  of  college  to  use  SICI 
^      'and  schedule  a  follotw-up  sesslon/wlth  s  <jounselor. 
*"  7  (3)  Counselors  should  tefer -students  to  SIGI4  and  require  a  foUow^up  session 

afterward*                                                    ,  *^ 
/  /  (4)  .SIGI  should  be  used  as  parr.of  a  career  guidance  unit  In  a  classroctoi  course. 
^T2I(5)  Other:   '  *   ,  ^   


0  . 


SOCGE^IONS  FOR  PgROVEHENT         .  /  - 

'  — — — .  ^ 

30*    What  occupations  do  studenta  frequently  aa£r about  that  are  sdssing  frott  SIGI?  ' 


31.    Are  there  other  additional- occupations  that  you  would  1^^^  to  se'e  Included  in  5IGI? 

,(1)  Ves  ^iX)  No 


If  so.  please  list  thea: 


32.  'Are  SlC^'a  writing  style*  and  vocabulary  appropriate  for  your  students?  > 

/3  a)  Tea  <^  (2)^iyp 

If  not,  what  cbangesjkrould  you  suoitest?  '         '  ^  «   


'      *'  ■  Table *D8  (dontinued)  : 

*  > 

33.    H^J'doe*  the  occupational  Information  in  SICI  compare  to  other  aources  available  to'^ 
»  atudenta  at  your  college?  '      *  *        *  ' 

y  (1)  Better  ,  d\  ^ 

^  (2)  About  the  sane  ,      .    .        ♦  •  ^ 

O  (3). Worse  -       ...       -      *  ' 

3A.   Did  you. find  any  sexual,  racial,  or"  other  bias  in  SICI?  '  I   (1)  Ye's         /  -3  (2)  No* 
If  so,  give  examples:      ^    '        y.   \  ^ 


35.  What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  improving  SI6I,  the  Handbook  for  Counsejorss-  or  tl^e 
Counselors'  Workshops?  -   ^   *   ^  ^ — I  x  :— 

;   =  ' — .     '--^  '     :  ^ 


OlPTIOHAL  IHFOHMAIIOH 


Members  of  the  SIGI  research.staf f  are  especially  interested  in  hearing  ibouc  any    •   ^  ^- 
personif  experiences  which  you  or  your  colleagues  may  have  had .  in  working  with  SIGI.  Please 
use  the  space  bftlow  to  record  any.. observations,  aous:^ng  anecdotes,  students    cottments,  etc., 
which  you  would  like  to  share  with  us.  -  »  ^         .         .  ' 


J  r 


^  Includes  responses  by  three  coun^elJof  aidaswho^  answer  students*  tjuestions 
about  SIGI  and  career  informalion.  .  '  ,  - 


College: 


PtEASE  RFTiniN  YOUR  QUESTIONNAIRE  IN  THE  ENVELOPE  PW)VIDED 
'    THANK.  YOU  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION         ^  ^ 

•    /i  .  492         ■  -      •  ' 


•  .         Table  D9 

Counselors'  Responses  to  Open^ Ended  litems 
^  ^n  the  Counselors'  Questionnaire-^ 


Question  12  (Reasons  foy  Referring  Students  to  SPGI) 
Career  information' and  decision-making. 

Mainly  students  who  are  concerned  because  they  are  uncertain 
>Rbout  their  vocational  goaXs. 

To  compare^related  job  functions^ and  values. 
"Unsure  of  goal.  •  * 

Career  decision,  checking  out  values,  undecided  students, 
information  about  othe^^ careers . 

Clarification  of  fields  of  career  interest;-  to' learn  decision- 
making techniques;  to  obtain  career  information.. 

Needed  help^ith  values  as  well  as  a  need  to  compare  occupations. 
To  op.en  students  to  their  values  and  how  these  values- relate 
to  the  world  "of  work. 

#       Uadecided .  -       ^  .  . 

,  Jo'  add  to  decision-making  class. 
Attempting  to  integrate  SIGI  into  current  career  counseling 
*      '     techniques"'.  ^        >  '  ^ 

/  Career  indecision-  * 

Question  14  (Problems  Associ,ated  with'- Printouts) 

None .   '  ■  . 

Some  dJLff^cuity  with  students  reacting  to  only  a  part  of  a  Aialu.e 
\  definition;  getting  students  to  be  aware  of  patterns  as  opposed  to 

exaCt  occupational  answers.  . 

Decidiag  ''why''  a  certain  \)ccupation*  "fits"  or  "doesn't  fit"  a  < 
•*       .  certain  value.  *  .    .  \  ^  • 

No  problems;  jtis^t  e:jpfanded  what 'they  saw  and  felt.  ^ 

.   Question  15  (Problems  Associa.ted  with  the  Terminals)  '  . 

.         '  '\  ~ 

S^ome  mechanical  problems.     Initial"^ confusion, on  .occupations 
'feedback  in  Locate. 
'  Wanted  more  assistance  in  select;ing  goal.      '4;  -  , 

•  ^      Getting  on  [Sl^I^Jr-Stopping,  etc.     As  of;  November  15,  when  our 

para-professional  started,  to  help,  I  had  no  complain t^. 

Hardware,  locating  specific  jobs  they  have  in  mind  through 
readjusting  values.  ^  ,  ^ 

Internal — breakdown  or  stoppage  of -service.  '       '  ^ 

Question  22  (Other  Problems  Associated  with  Career  Counseling) 

No^  responses .  ^  '  * 

Question  23  (Impact  of  SIGI  on  .Counseling  Problems)  .y 

Students  will  Vet  SIGI  retrieve  the  information,  but  will  not  do  so 
for  themgelves.     [Referring  to  #21]~Ad  least  offers  a  choice  based  on 
a' systfematlc  process,  which-  students  feel  comfortable  with.  »'  , 

ERIC  '  , 
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Table.  D9  (c^onUnued) 


k  I 


Question  ^23  (yntlnued) "  :  *  ^  .  ' 

Too  early  to  deteifmin^.      ^  *  ,  •  .  *  \ 

Students  are  in  some  cases  mor^  apt  to  drop  by  our  career  center^ 
and  sit  down  j^ith  §IGI  than  make  an  apppintment  with  ^  counselor. 

More  aw^^^^ss,   .        ^      ^  "  . 

Differ^t  situation—I  'came*  to  Delta  after  .SIGF  did. 
An  available""  source  of  career  inf  brmation-,  ' 
All  the  problems  listed,  ft-lB'-Zl.  ,         '  >       '  ' 

'*     %1G1  has  h'elped  because  of  its  location..  #17  and  //18  are  being 
^ided  because  students  are  nising'the  career  center  where  SIGI  is  ^'housed 
[Referring  to  //16]" makes  information  reading  more  Unteres^ting. 
The  complete  terminal /student  interaction  delEinitely  provides 
a  better  veliicle  than  just  prinfed  materials— it  enhances  a<:tivity 
instead' of  passiveness.  '  • 

O^ctstion  29,  Item  5  (Other  Ways  of  Making  SIGI  Available  to  Students) 

A  good  orientation  program  can  also  help  overcome  client  mis- 
conceptions related  to  career  choice  and  use  of"  SIGI^.  r 

ShauJ.ci  be  flexible  and  based  on  stud^ent's  readiness  or  level  of 
sopliistication.**  •  *  '         ^  ^ 

Before  using  a  SIGI  .terminal,  students  are  required  to  attend 
a  1/2  hour  SIGI  inifoi:majtion  session. 


'  '     Question  30  (Occupations  Suggested  b^  Studeats  for  Addition  to  SIGI) 

■  -      ^     '  /  . 

Physical  Therapy  Assistant—basically  SIGI  seems  to  need  a 
.    greater  variety  of  allied  health  careers  (belpw  the  Bachelor's  level)? 

*'  "        Fashion  coordinator,  medical  para-medic.  ' 

Electrician,  forestry  aide,  security  (industrial  &  retail), 
*  ^-technic^l  illustrator conservation  officer,  therapist,  music*  * 
Unable  to  comment — not  enough  experience. 
None  ^have  come  t>ack  as"  yet — too  early. 
^No  bpportunity  to^observe  (2  responses) . 

No  feedback  as  yet.  *  ^  -  r 

"  None  to  date.  .  •  '  ' 

Question  31  (Occupations  Suggested''' by  Counseldrs  for  Addition  to  STGI) 

— •   •  7^  s  ^  ~ 

Always  need  more  information. 
^  Gerontology  specialist.  .  -  . 

Not  presejitly.  -     •  .        '      •  , 

•  Uncertain. 

^Have  to  study  SIGI  in  more  datail*      /        -  * 
More  technical  and  skilled* trade  occupations. 
Animal  husbandry  (Vet.  Assiatant);  E.M.T*.   (Emergency  Medical 
Technician—xiot  the  same  ^s  Physician's  Assistant);  Dental  Lab  fech- 
jiician;.  Hfealth  Optics  (Optometric  Technician);  Phys;tcal  Therapy  * 
Assist^t.  ♦  .  >  "  ^  ' 

'  *    Question  32  (Suggested  Changes  in  Writing  Style) 

'    Haven't  had- any  complaints'.    Only  Qomplaint  is  Coo^  mudh  .reading. 
Too  soo^  to  evaluate.  _     4.94  *  ' 
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Question  3A  (Exjimples  of  Bias  in  SIG;^^ 


/ 


There  are  places  in  text  th^t  make  referral  to  "he."    Have  noted 
chad^es  in  references  a&but  .sex^dn;f "prediction"  and  "strategy."  ^  ' 

Question  35  (Suggestions  for  Improvement)  - .  *  * 

r7^-''  ^ 

Not  enough  time  ot  .experience  "to  really  evaluate  properly  yet. 
More  terminals  available.    Have  instructors  gb  through  the  • 
SIG|  process,  to  encourage  them  to  suggest  [SIGI]  to  students? 

I  find  myself  still  , becoming  ed-ucated  to- SIGI  and  its  usefulness.*  . 
Hopffully,  by  next  year,  I  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  coimnent 
here].  )  ^  *  •    "  .  ^  ' 

Work?8+iopi  was  excellent.     Handbook  is  excellent.  - 
Sumn\arize  all  the  basic  information  about  SIGI  in  introduction 
so  wt  can  go  tp  oTie -place  to  refresh  Qurselves  on  the  systems, 

iMal^  printouts  optional 'each  time — students  don't  always  want        ^  ^ 
printtouts  they're  forced  to  receive.  ^        •  ■  / 

\lxi  Compare  subsystem:    Qtcupation  128  (Dental  Assistant},  "Advance- 
mepti"  should  state  also  t^^e 'possibility  of  expanded  dufel^s  for  fhe  CD. A. 
(CertlLfied  Dental  Assistant)  ^nd  with  B.A.  degree  teaching*  ^-'"Data/People/ 
Things?"  should  have  things  at^^edium  lewfel.    Occupations  128  [Dental  As-, 
slstaAt],  130  [Dental  Hygienist],  and  219  [X-Ray  Technblogisji] ,  "Definition  / 
ojE  occupation?"  needs  much  improvement.         '  ' 

QptionaY  Information        .  / »  *      .    *  ^  ^ 

VerV  few  students  have  not  k^pt  their  appointment*    I'm^  finding 
studentsAmaking  tentative  choices  based  on  information  retrfeved  in 
Compare,  Ao  Judy  is  encouraging  them  to  check  y^lues  in  Locate  and  . 
return  to  Values  f or  ad jiiatments .  *    '  ^         •  *. 

I  am  as'ing  SlGI  witflgny  Operating  Room  Tech  (ORT^^  students .  The 
idea  is  to  nave  them  come  away  with,  otheir  occupations  thay  may  go  in-to, 
if  they  find  that  ORT  is  not  for  thetn.     Since  ORT  is  not  in  the  'SIGI 
.    system,  none\of  them  were  afraid'  of  their  values  not  matching  up  with 
their  colleg^  curriculum  choice.     I'll  have  more  to  report  when  I  see 
them  on  December  9th.,  d  y  \        ^  ^ 

,    The  few  s\tudents  I  have  discussed  this  with  felt        confirmed  J  * 

career- choices  A  .A  few  others  wene  surprised  oyer  the  d^iscrepanciea  in 
their  values  Iri  work  and  their  salary  expectations.  '  '      '      .      '  r 

Amusing  anepdotesr-one  student  kept  pushing  NEXT  bar  ai^d  saying:,' 
•'How  do  you  back  this  thing  up?!  I"    Many  times  -the  students  will  push 
wrong  button  and  want  to  change  their  answer .     Some  complain' -about  eye  y 
strain  and  length  of  job  game  (Values)  and  Strategy  section.  Favorable 
comment's  far  outweigh  the"  unfavorable  at  the  present  tiroie.    .     '  ^  . 

Students'  comments  have  been  extremely  favorable — only  negative 
'  -      comment  which  has  been  made  by  several  appears  to  relate  to  the  ^ 

/'Definition  of  .occjLipation"*question  in.  the  Compare  section.  -  They  say 

"  ^the  definition  is  too  Brief  and  really  ^&esh't  say  much.       ^           ^  '  * 
•    —  :  :  [  [ — '  '  ^  ^  

^Some  of  the  responses 'have  been< edited  slightly.  ,  • 

O       ^Includes  responses  by  three  counselor  aides  who  answer  students  questions 

about  SIGI  and  career  information.  •  *  ^ 
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Table  DIO        ^     "  *       ^     ^  . 
Breakdown"  of  Sample  By  Age,  Sex,  and  Entollment  Status 


Factor 


Enrollment  s.tatus 
About  ta  enter 
1st  semester  ot -quarter' 
Completed  1  or  mare  semeaters 
Other        ■  •  " 


12.24 
,23.03 
,  7.47 
57.26. 

45.58 
54.42 


12.34 
23.72 
5i.49 
12.44 


V 


•er|c 


4-9  6;. 


/•■ 


•-5C{0- 
Tal^le  Dll 


Initial  States  with  Respect  to  Career  Decisions  ^ 


1 


'  •  i  Can 

NT'  o 


p^Li.  r  f  Ti 


Tb 


L   .iH^A   Ofv/WHAI    I,  V  ANT, 


•    WOULD  ]CNOW  IF  I-^SAW  IT, 


LioT  OCCb'PATIGNof 
?   CUr-  rMTIONS    JHH    r  iT  . 
T  HL^    FiT   ^\  VALbF^* 


;N  i<Tno?   (N=   ^7  5  0 


(  r\t:»v  ^/  in^A  OF  hY  Gf  AOu.* 
i    fAt/'T  PKL'CICT  tKAOtbi 


1  5 

7  ? 

F  rv  t.  r 

1  ''.^ 
19 


U.  v1 

6  !  .  c  i 


1^.7"' 
?i  .1  ^ 


GO 

?0.  u'j 
^  .91 

h 


i  UZ\,  WHlLi-  PkOCkA.M  to  fKK'-'LL  I'^l  a 
LCir/'4    KivL'v!   ^hlCH  PftC'U.    Tl    J  htS- , 


60 
11? 
1  Ui 


21  .fa  J 
40.7  ^ 
37.^*5 


7 

/ 
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Table  D12 


Mfeans  Ind  Standard  Pevi^tions  for  the^lO  SIQI  Values 


Value  . 


Income 

5.17  *  i 

IS 

1.44 

4.90  '  1.47 

Prestige 

•  4.01 

'.1.73' 

3.21  1.46 

Independence 

.  4.69 

1.78 

4.34  1.42 

Helpihg  Others 

4  .,53 

2.03 

'    4.08  1.99 

Security   ^              ,  * 

5.26 

1.83 

■  4.79  l.§5 

Variety 

4.87 

1.65 

4.313       '  1.-51 

leadership                ^  \  ' 

3.^1 

1.-67 

3.34^  1.49. 

Interest  Field 

5-.  01 

1.83 

4.80  72 

Leisure  i^^^ 

3.66 

1.64 

3.29  1.47 

\  *' 
Early  Eivtry 

3.38'; 

2.11 

2.86  1.92 

Students  weighted  each  value  on  a  scale  ranging  from  0  (no  importance) 
to  8  (maximum  importance),  "With  no  restriction  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
sum  of  weights.         »    ,  -  -  ^ 

\ 

Students  were  forced  to  adjust  their  weights  to  sum  to  exactly  40  points. 


V 


ble  D13' 


Frequency* with  Which  Each  of  the  Six 
^    Inteirest  Fifel'ds  Was  -Sele<Qted 


Interest  Field"  (N  ^493,^)  , 

I                     *  -T— ■  ■  

Freq  ^ 
 ^  i  

% 

Scientific            .      .  ^     .  ^  .  . 
^'  Technological     .J  * 
Ad;ninistrative..      '     .          -  ^ 
Peifsotfal  Contact                 *  C  * 
Verbal 

"      ,    Aesthetic         ^  ' 

 — ,■.  ,A  : 

94 
•  44 

■  98 
.  150 
61  ' 

(  > 

19.07 
8,92 
1^.88 
30.43 
12.37 
9.33 

6 

^The  n  and  frequency  represe^Jt  th^t  tumb^  of  times  fields  were  selected 


Students  may  choosa  more  tha 


onc%*v 


9^  y 
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Table  ©14    '  "      '  * 

<v  .  ■  .  ■  ^ 

Frequency  with  Which  Values  Were  Us.ed  for  Retrieval  in  Locate 
I  *       ■    ■  •       .    '  ■■ 


'  V*l"l£'?   iN."n.C/Tt    (N=  37b5^) 
;NCOKE.I 


l^•OcPENDc^CL. 
l-.Et.PlNG  ».T*^Lt\S.- 

l.rToLRF..  S 
1  ^.JL  Y    FN  T  'Y  B 


% 

* 

5  ^6^ 

996' 

11.3^ 

■  9.6^" 

1.0  70 

1?.:^ 

11.91' 

^436 

4.9c 

4 

■  lid? 

13.31 

A~ 

6  .  Q 

740  > 

8.**'. 

^The  n  represents  the, total  number  of  selectio^,  not  the  ntimber  of  students  - 
using  the  Locate  system.  ,  '       " .  "  .  ^ 


41 
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Table  D15 

Level  or  Category  o'f  'Specification  Used  in  Locate>4 


■  f")  ..t  ;T  Hf:.   iil.i  OjJi). 


^  Vf  .UNI.      '  '  . 

IMI  TR*    .PPL  LFVbLS   (N=   996   )  -  . 
'  ^         :  . 
dTIoU  '  a  V  l-^  Abb   I  i  Or 

LdPi    THAN   AVLr'aGE   AK-GUNT,        '  ^ 

C  '  ,      ^        '  ) 

:    HFLF    ^lhFJl:>   <PbC'LeVFLL    (N-         ^   )  . 

.    i.r!.Lv.    A  V/L'^'bh  '  I  V.   CK  • 

^  ^n^fe    FHAr-   AVLRAbL  AKtUNT'.  • 

;     •  ^  ' 
bELuh    AVt'^AGt   lb  OK* 

h -^ot   THhN  .  *.Vt:{^AGE  AHCUNT. 

I  '    ,  '  ' 

Tt   .^PLc   Lt'VFLo' (N=   TOAe  ) 

;  ,   i  *  vL  <*Gb  I  S  CK  • 

Vf:..Af-^   A'^:  UNT. 
'  .-^O-c   THAU   iVt'RAGE   AhCUNT.  -  ' 

I      A  J,  ANollM 

1F/.LI^'^£hIP   :;P'^^C  l^VtL'^    (N-=   A  »6  > 

<■ 

i  f^L        .»V(  =^AoE   I  L  OK^  »  (i/ 
,  C-'-    S^    LKT  i> 

l.u.t   T-iaI.   'VtRAbL  >f-,lUN1. 


,  X 

61  0 

T     /  '7 

■  J/.'- 

110 

  V 

>^  •  V  ^  ' 

b  ^  •  i  t- 

?5  . 

< 

FKEC 

■  \ 

u  7 

U  %  (  c 

^  V 

C    1  /■ 

4  59 

,  ..44«L^ 

1.0 

7:  4 

if-,  '»  . 

d  (        I  ' 

J  •  5  :> 

;  7  i 
J  ^  1 

^  A  -  A  7 

f    1  V 

,  4  8.2?, 

i  /  r  *  • 

1  A 

* 

40  - 

'  -9.17 .  • 

U7 
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Table  D15'.  (continued) 


I?  CriNOLl'i..l  in*.  '  ,  >.  ■  ^ 
r'''<wl.N'L  ■  C-.NTACI. 


,      i^E --T.-iET  J  C»^^ 


.  '^*Lu'  /  PCI  '/I  CK.,^-'  - 
.    1    V  i.  A  iv'         1 1  L  3 . 


1  -^3 

■  1o1 

"•  ^  S 

■  1 


IK 


\ 


in.o-.' 
6.^ 


u .  1  ^ 

5:  » 


v-^  1  S  .  9  ■ 
7.97 


( 
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Table  Di6 


OlftUP*TiCNt  USED   IN^OCATE<NOV  ICE 

actuk  aad  actress,    i  ^ 

ADVERTltlfW,  LOPYWRITtR. 
AIR  CCKDi   *^EFRIGi   I  hEAT  HECH. 

a^cuuntam. 

AlRCrtAFT  yFCHANIC.         "  ]. 
-     /PPllANC^  REPAIR  TEChNICUtt* 
'   -  /.RC^ITE  CT.  - 
i.UTO"hCf^iLE  6^ALE'i,VCRKE^. 
ARC;».   TECHi    AN^)  C'RAfTS^-ANk  ^ 
^/VION^ICS  .TECHNICIAN, 
^  ~^hVlk,e»OBllf.  MbCHAI^IC. 

b^O'aocaoi  technician. 

LEAviTICT^ 
bOTANlST.  ^ 

•;r»NfK  TTLLr  1.     '      '  "  " 

*      *COMKfcRClAL  ARTIST.  ^ 
CLDThlSG  CESlGf^fcR. 


#  CHErlC.AL 
-  CHEhiSlF. 

•Cn*^Pb'TtK 


ENCTINEEk. 


1 


TEACh^;?. 


'TEACriER# 


CPtKATOK. 
P.rCGRAKhER  . 
CIVIL  FKGINbbRi^ 
DENTXl  f"bSii»TANT. 
DENTlfT. 

lE^lTAL  HYGIEMST. 
DRAFT  *"yAH. 
C IF  TITIAN.  V 
DIEbcL  KEDUMC. 
pANCER   AND  DANCING 
bCOjNCP  1ST. 

tLECTRiq^L  ENGINEER. 
ENGIi^lERING  TECHNICIAN. 
kLfCT^ONlCS  TECHNICIAN, 
f  INb  ARTIST/PR  IVAT  E  aRT 
FU^EftXL/D.I>^bCTOR.'  ^ 
FLibhT  tNGlNfcR.  ''^ 
Fllj,HT  AlTCNDANt.  . 
FO^'isjTFu*  -     -V  ^--^^ 

t'EOt-KAPht  ?. 
hOKE'  PCLf<OKIi,T.  '  . 
HOTbL/'^CTEL  KANAGER.^ 
1NSURA»ICL  AbENT. 
INTESIOR  Ob"viGNEK/ObCORAtCR#  ' 
iNOUSTRlaL  CNGlNfcER.  '  " 

lNt)Ui)TRlAU  TRAFFl^C  PANAuER^ 
INDUSTRl aL  DESIGNER* 
ISST^UMtNT  HEPAil  TECHNICIAN. 
SCIbNCC  LAUOkATuRI^  TKHnICUN. 
LlBjiARUN't. 
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Table  D16  (continued) 


LABOR  J^EcMlGNS.  SPEGIALUT, 
LlBHARY  TjEChNlCIANt' 

h4THh«^TlC4AN.  . 
FHYSiciAN.  ,  , 

hECHANI£AL  ENGfNcER. 
HETfcOROLCGIST. 

hEDIGAL  KECORD*  AOK  iM  STKa  TO  Ki 
hEDItJiL  lABGRATOKY   T£  GHi>  I  CI /.u  . 
hOOEL. 

rARKtT   r^tSEARCHER.  *  , 

KAflUPAGTUPER»S,SALE5:*yORKU*  * 
>ED^lL*L  TE£HNOLuUlST. 
rU<;*IGlAK/MUS^IG  jrtAGHER. 
K'CHiNIoI.    '  / 
f^tUbcJ^YMAfci/LANOj'bCAPER. 
fiEVbP^PtR  REPC.^TcR. 


cCEAKOGkmPKcR. 
'  I   T  U  I  A  N  . 
C-CfUPIT  IL  V/L   Tl|<Lr</P  IbT. 
PU^LH/SING  ALEtjiT. 
-FOLK?  OfriGER 
-FUBlit  ».t*LTH  $PLCULIT;;T. 

FlL*uT» 
-FTLITICAL^  SGIe^^TIST•'"' 
FSArthACIbT.  I 
NUR;it.*  PRAGTICAL. 
i-PHOTuGRaP^PR. 
PUBLIC  KfclAtlOKS 

HYl^lClSIf 
f-l^YcICU   THERAP  IbT. 
PE?S;L,N»bL   IMEPVlEV-fRV  / 
P<?OOUCTlbN  hANAGtRt 


WOhKER.L 


LP?YCflCLOG'r?I. 
RADIO/TV  ANNOUNCER 
nEHAoTl  ITATIGN  COUN: 
Kf CEPTIOnIST. 

keal  estatc  agent 

NURSti   KtGISTEREOi  ' 

HESPIRATORY  ^H^Rk?  z'-^^ 
.fETAIL  LTC^E  MANAGER./ 
-ivAOlO/TV   SERVICE  TECHNICIAN. 
"KECRt'ATIb^^  WCRKER.  / 

;>YSTtMS  f.NALY£T 

tOlL    CONbERV^T ICUIST. 

lECUnlT.ItS  lij^OKEH.  ---?^> 

SFCRLT^^Y. 
.  iCHGOL   CCl/NStLCR.  ;  * 

stat^is't icin,.  ; 

i^PEfcCH  PATHCLOGls;L//AUDIoLr.GIbT. 
t'iNGER  AND  S  ING-l/l^  T£  A  GHfc  R. 
'oURVE  YCk.  , 

T^A^JVER  .MDE.  '    .       .         ,  - 

TELEPHONE   CRAFT  SWORKER  . 
.TOOL   ANO  PIE  KAKER.  ^ 
TFAChEJT^  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
<.00£:*GGUI. 
lFCh«ICAL  WHITES. 


i 

f 

S7 

0.  78 

0 

u.  on 

'l 

'  O.tfl 

46 

1.97 

160 

2Jl8 

* 

9 

'  0 . 39 

39 

2. 

S9 

1  •67.^. 

157 

•  IIS 

0.68  < 

S8 

.0.79 

17 

U.  73 

52 

0.71 

• 

1 

,C.OA  • 

10 

G.U 

0 

u.oo 

6 

0.  0*8 

0  • 

0.00 

6  •  / 

0.  08' 

q 

^.00 

7 

G.  OA 

1 

O.OA 

•  6 

iJ.Ofi 

7 

0.30 

'  22 

'^D .  ?0 

6 

•L.  26 

-  23 

0.31 

'-13 

20 

0.  27 

'  5 

'0.  21 

-  18 

C.25 

0 

0.00  ' 

6 

c2 

U.  66 

10 

5  " 

U.07 

;  19. 

•  6•^^ 

63 

0.  86 

1 

OlOA 

0.  1  2 

8 

U.^A 

^  J-  33  - 

as 

o;  75 

6  " 

0.  26 

-  0  •  70 

-  23  ^ 

0.98/  .  .J, 

111 

1.52 

,  '2 

O.Oc  ^ 

15 

0.20 

0 

*  U.OO 

2 

0  .vO 

A 

G.*17 

> -  ,  16-"~- 

0.  22 

1 

C.'OA 

4  . 

0.05 

0 

-  G.Ol 

-           U  -: 

COS 

-M2 

0.51 

'        Ut  ' 

0.'63 

2A 

1.0^ 

85 

1.16 

3l  - 

'1.3^3 

90  • 

1.23" 

/i6. 

1.97 

""2.  U 

~"  2 

'  0.09 

9 

0.1-2 

■  ;)8 

1  .  6^ 

,   1  05 

'l  . A3 

0 

o.co 

.  2 

0.05 

0.00 

0  ^ 

0.  00 

.  5 

0.  21 

28 

0.38 

10 

p.  A3 

'  0.63 

.:  ,  18 

77 

:  36 

0.  A9 
0.  OA  , 

7   .  V 

0*.  30 

3 

21 

0.90  f 

0.  61 

5 

21  ' 

13 

0.18 

18 

0.77 

107 

1  .A6 

25 

1.07, 

~  k-  -  hi 

6.6A 

"11 

0.  A7 

^  u  ^ 

0.19 

•A1  , 

V.75 

99 

1.35 

1 

O.OA 

17 

0.  23 

"A  • 

0.17 

17 

0.23 

i>9 

2.5?  - 

U2 

1  •9^r 

1 

0.  OA 

^0 

0*  1  A 

0.17 

3 

0.1  1 

A 

0.  17 

23 

0*  31 

0 

COO 

Oi05 

^  0 

u.on  • 

L 

0.05 

3 

0.13  >^ 

9  >^ 

0.  1? 

bl 

2.  1« 

113 

3.5A 

11 

0.A7 

V  28 

0.^8 

1 

O.OA 

2 

0.  03 

0 

0. 06 
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■  •     ■       -  -Table  D16  .(continued) 

•  .  V      .                                             •  -  ,  .  •     •  •  ,^ 

TYPJi>T/                  .  \     '      *              \  ,0^  OtOO   •  8''-  '  ** 

ORBaN  Pl,ANN'fcR*                                   '       .  96^    •'•1.31      *      •      U  0.60   ^  ' 

VETtuINAK.1  AK.                                      -  65  0  0.00   -  ^  ' 

k'ASTkWMuR  TkEATHENT  p♦>t'f^ATa^•^        ^  *- ,  8  0«fl^'  ^        A  U.17/. 

TtCHNOLOGIlT.  2-1  0.,29'  '*  I.IL  ^'Y 

TE*CriER^  ./«^T.                                        :  188  2.57  /O  '^  .Z.OfK  .^j. 

TEUrtERi   BIOLOGY.                    '                 ^  206  '2^^1  '      V3  ^3.12, 

TEACHC'^i   eUb-INE^S.           *    \      '     •         '  ^02"  •2.76  oO' 

T^^CriERi   cKtLISh/LANt.    /RTi;    ,  1  56  2.  1  3  '  cO  '  i:.57  ^ 

lE/CHERi    rortEIGN  LANGUALt/  •                :  156     •    :2.13'  cO    '  >t2.57 

TFAChElj   HISTOR  Y/SCClAtrSTUUIES.       *  156  '>2.13  -         66  V.<^2' 

lEACHERi    INDtS."  Aj^TS/VOC.TECH.  1*50'  .2.05  ,        70  '  3.00. 

lEAChERi  ^-^^ThFK/.TICSi                          '^'"^^  206  "^       2.'81  "    ?1  £.18 

TFACK'tRj  PHYSICAL,  ECUCAT  1.0.^.^         ^    '  113  1.54  ?0  00 

TEiCnE>i   eHY'SICAL  SCIENCE.                      -  206  2.81  .1  t.n/* 


LELDLR.                                                  -    --.'1     '_-~a.Ol  .    ..    0  U.OO 

:_  /-^RuSPACE   fcJiCINEERf                     .                   10          O.U  .11  '  : 

^7^.  -  FUr.MG^?TJ:R.*                         ->Ay'*       r  :V  ^  36    '      0.49  0  U»OC 

"^^•^^-^ K^YPtNCh  OPERATCR.                      --^                    0           0*00      '  ^;  ^U*?0' 

.    LANDoC\pE   ^kCHlTECT.                 •       ^             55          0.7?  1-  .-O.OA 

i.PFf</.T.lMG  nCCH   TECHNICIAN.                              8           C^.  1 1  i4  1.45 

^iC-^^'-CPTCftEJRIST;  .               ■       -  vV:^--^^.,-— :^.:--159   .  ,":2.1?      .  -  15  '  0.64 

fci~i 'te^ChS^/  F*i^^Y.CHILW00D.       ''^z'    -J^v    -54    'l/iG.TA  60  '    - 2. 57  , 

^-TEvACJ.ER^   >PECIAL  EDUCATION.       :  v"*             '  1 56,     ^C?»13  -j-  .  24  /  -  .V.  03-  ' 

^^CON^IROCT  ION  INSPECTOR.    "  -i^               3^      --O.A?  "           1  '  "0*04- 

CORntCT  iCN  OFFICER.            "         '  ^                  2   ,       0.fl3  *•  4  C^W 

t-EOLCd^T.                    .                                      13      .    0.18     .  9  ^ 

/J^-f4>irt^0:>PiTAL  >  OMN  I STR  A  TLR.  "       \^  .  7^ ^^I'^t^^^^^  ,  t-"  14  .  C«60 

-^J--ifri*Yi;lClAN'»f:  ASSISTANT.    :        .-^--W     .3   :40.      ^CiS  ,  >  .0  0.90 

5^;?Ji  r^^iTENuGRAhHEh.                 '  -       ,      '  -     -  .     T  3.^    --0.04  ^* "  4  .       0.17  * 

;^-^-  "tE^;  TEChrtOLCGISJ.            '^^^                 -    ^^^6^  '    ^  0-.  35  "     =     0  "   -  0.00, 

NURSING  aSCUTANT*                                            -2           O.a?  ^  ^  <^  iJt?4f 

fLO«^lST    (RFTAIL       DcSii;N£R)  .                       .12           0.16*     '     .     %9  .  3.81. 

r'.;JE*CrfeRj   YOCAT  rONAL/TECh^ICAL.^:-^ -:x^:-«"203  ysjX^lJ'  --t  "16  0.68 

r    'rc^Ff/COCK^         .        '  .^1'.^.    \:                     29    ..~;.,0.40  -  V  1.37 

5^^:PlUKt,ER.  :                              -^5^:^     ^  106  "  ^VT^S  -  1.20 

SCItNTlST/TECHNDLtTGTnT.                    "lOg     --^.47    .  " ^  6  ,Cu?6 

%    TELEV  ISllK  PKODUCER/OIRECTOrt.                      ?5        -  0.  ?4    ,     .  9  .0i39*' 

INThRP^ETFP/TRArilL^TCR.                                  69          0.94  *36  '  ^1.54 

LFGA-L  A55l<^TANT.          ."j.                            - 1 27    -^^^^            ,  8  ^  0.34.^ 

FaH^R/^'ARH  KAtiAGER/  ^    -     ,  V-J^^^^T-^^     H-     '^^^  ^ .        °  ^"^^^ 


^Retrleva.l*^  for  novices. 


tr5r"<  v     Retrievals  for  initiates.  -  -  -     _  ' 
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Table  D17 


OCCi,   IN  COhf-ARE  (N  = 


2211^) 


:er!c 


ACTOk  AUb  >CT^^E$S. 

AOVERTlSiViG  COPYWRITER. 

>IR  CONuj  REFRI^j   i  hEATMECn. 

a.^COUNT/IlNT. 

A'^?CH^FT   KPCHANIC.  ' 

APPLPAKCt   PhPAIR  TEChNICUN. 

/.RCrilTECr.  , 

AUTCftCeilE  «5/LESi*0RKER.  Tv 
"AT^Cri.    ThCH.   AND  DRAFTSMAN. 
aVJOnICc  TECHNICIAN,.  ^ 
iUTCKOBlLt  KECHArllC. 
ACTOa^^Y.  '  -  ' 

fc-?.%.OC/i.T  TECHNICIAN. 

"  fhautici/.n.        ~      _  - 
cOTanist.     ^  ■  " 

LOCKKE^Pct?. 

BU3I«Ebo'  ^>CHlNE  REPAIR  TECri* 
BANK  0FF1CF«.       ,  -     .  ' 

BANK  TELlH^.  ,  ^    -    ^   ^  -J 

COKr^fcRCIAL' fiR^TIST.' 
CL'^TttlNG  DESiGNEk. 
CH^hlCAL  ENi^INEER. 
CMEhlST. 
CLE  KG 
CO^'PUTER 
r  .COMPUTER' 


TtACHER. 


7N. 

>^T 


TEACHE-^ 


GPbRA.TCK., 
'pr<CbRAKl''.ER. 
'  CTViL  EublNtER. 
CENTAL  ASSISTANT. 
LE^^TIST. 

DENTAL  HYGIcftlST. 
DRAF  T  S^'AN.  ^ 
:diFT1TIa«.  " 
CtEScL  JILCHANIC. 

uamclr  an'J  lancing 

fC^NO^.UT. 

tLECTRIC/L  ENGINEER, 
tNGl.sEEKlNG  TECHNIC, 
ELECTRONICS  TECHKlCl 
fVtt  ARTiST/PRIVATE- 
fUNtKAL  ^Dlf^tCTCR.  v 
FL  HhT  LnGINcR. 
,  FtlLHT  ATTENDANT. 
FXi-itSTE.^. 
C€UGKAPhER. 
hOM£.  tCO\C"iST. 
hOTLU/^tTCL  hANAGER. 
INSlihANCE  ioENT.  « 
INTfchlOK  DeSlGNhk/OlCORATO»^. 
'.iNDUSri?I  AL  ENGINEER.  ^  » 

IHOUSTRIAL  T*rtAFFIC  •h'ANAtER^. 
'iNnoSTOiAL  'oESIGi^cR.* 
iNSTkUMtNT  KhP  AI  K  TECHNI  ClAii. 
cCILNCP   LAriCRATUKY  TECHHlCrAil. 
Ll.BkARlAN.  *  , 

L**^oi<  RCLUIuNS  bPECIALioT. 
Llf^rtARY.  TECHNICIAN. 
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'     7  " 

-  0.32 

U 

0.  63 

3 

O.V» 

*  38 

1.72 

0.13 

■  \  ^     0 :  ■ 

-  0.00 

0.63 

.1 

^---O.D'"> 

2' 

0.09 

3 

^  0.1A 

8" 

0.3< 

'r>            20  " 

■^-0.93 

.  U 
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.-.-^"0.32 

  2L. 

1 .09 

16 

0.72 

0. 

O.GO 

-?^i70.  53 

"  -  6? 

:   :  0.27 

^i- /  .10:- 

>  ~:  -0fU5 

0.  63 

1.2? 

V  17 

0.77 

_^p0.72 

->":%^"2.26 

 — io  ■ 

""""nsi 

.  *     0*.  13 

8 

0.36 

^^p-0.2^ 

■  "o.Ia 

-  :.~^>,0.  59 

 -J  ^ 

-  ^^"--Q^  (JO 

/  o.co 

■  1? 

0.5)4 

--:^.0.72 

:   "  2 

~       '  17 

'  '  ---/0.77 

'  9 

O^i^l 

1? 

0.59 

8 

0.36 

'  vfr-0.i>9 

32 

.  '  *.  1 .  A  > 

7  - 

'  0.32 

*  0.68 

18 

0.81 

3 

o.n 

30 

'  1.36 

30 

1 .36 

-  D.1H 

8 

0.36 

0.05 

r 

1^  0.18 

~  8 

■-■  0.36 

11 

^^'^  o.so 

*3  • 

j  o.u 
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Table  DIK  (continued) 


LAMYtR*  ^ 

29  e  ^ 

1 , 

31 

k   4T_J^UiT  1  f*  1  k 

u  • 

r  nj  ^  i  L  i  f  ti  • 

i  ft 

n . 
y  • 

O  1 

jCi 

r»rT  to  RO  Lt  ^  I  SI  • 

1  A 

u  • 

o3 

hfcUlCAL   KfcCLRu   AQM 1 H 1 51 KA T J K • 

.  •  ^ 

U  • 

hE'JlOL  LAfjCftATCKY  TECHluCIAri* 

1  2 

f-i 

.   0  • 

10 

0  • 

h/K^tl  KtSfcAKCncK* 

o 

U  i 

V7 

r  A NU.*- AL  1  0  Kt  h  '  0    OAur      UKfs  t  K  • 

u  • 

1  fi 
1  3 

*'cJitAL    1  L  LHNUL  Ob  1 5  T  • 

^1 

n 
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G  n 

r»v>oJLl'tN/f  l^ciu     It,       n  w  K  •  • 

.  7 

if.  _ 
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> 

-  0  i 

71 

C 

^  U  "  ot.K  T  r.  A '< /LA  N  U  oL  Ar  t  K  • 

/ 

4 

n  - 

1  ft 

1  0 

M  *^  4  wr  Ar  CK    KLrJ'\ICK»  ^ 

9  / 

i  . 

no  ' 

1 

U  1 

^  7 

trflLlAN*  ^ 

c ._ 

U  1 

no 
uv 

U  1 

c.) 

7  U 
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U  1 

0  J 

FCLlLc  cFrlCtT* 

1  2 

n 

U  1 

c  / 

rUoLlL   nL.Lin  SrcLlALllol* 

4 

1  1 

r.  I  1  r  T   .  -            ■=-       -  . 

-    U  i 

\  O  7 

Cy'^lfTTPii      Cf'ICMTtCT*  \ 

r^.-LiiitAL    trLltrtllol*           '  ._ 

-  n . 

1   7  ^ 

p  HA  hf^  •  L  I  5  1  t       X                -    :ir        i          ■  "  ^ 

U  1 

/  c 

NuKtc:!  rrtALIlLAL* 

6 

U  1 

^7 
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r  M  U  1  U  UK  A  r  *it:  K  • 

1 0 

n  A 

U  4 

1  op 

U  1 

CCD''*, TkT-;?VTPJfhf«                '  '   

^  -  J  V  7  ^  i^- 

i/i  7 

0   n  .\  r  r  T  i  f  >j  ^  a  u  a  r  r  p  *                  ^-  -  — ~  t.- 

r  A  L  Uc  L  1  i          f  A  IN  A  uL  t\  • 

1  4 

.  flO 

1  \J  T 

ri  TLnULuUj.^l  • 

C  7 

RADIO/ TV  ANNOUNCLR. 
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-U  1 
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»  34 
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CC 
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.  nn 
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O      1  L         Vri  wCnVAIlUMlOlt  « 
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1  An 

1  c 
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Table  D17  Ccontinued) 


VETtKlNAft'nN. 

VASTLU/TLR  TREATMENT  OPERATCa. 

VaY  TEUWCLOGIST. 
TE^CnER*   ART  .  ^    '       -      .  * 

BIOLOGY.  .  ^ 

ENGLISfi/LANG.  AkTS. 
^OnblG.N  LANGUAGE. 
HISTORY/SOCiAL  tTULlHS. 
INDt*.  ARTS/VOC.\ELri» 
"ATHEHATICcji.  " 
PHYSICAL  •EOLrCAT  lOM  .    .  » 
PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 


TE^ChFR; 
lEACHERj 
TEACnER.^ 
TEACHER^ 
TEACHf^Ri 
TEAC^iERi 
■\  TEACbFRi 
.     :  TEAChERi 
*  /"TEAChERi 
WELd'fcR. 

/E^ru^^pACE  TNGINEER. 
^  FI?£;f  JGf<TER. 

KEYpi^lCh  CPEKATOk. 
:  -i"- .J.AvdJfc*Pt  AkCHITECT 

"  };PEk>^T  INU  ^Cl\i  TbCHNIClAN. 

Iptcketrist. 

lE'.ChERi  i-AKLY  CHILOHOOO. 
:~<^-^~yj^^'lS.JiCt^BR,*  iJ^fcClAL  EDUCATJwN- 
"?ii/'j^;£^"r^X0^STRUClI9N  INSPECTGft»  ■ 
--^^^f'^-i^r  CQ^  fjE  CT  I  UN  L  Ff  I  C£  R  • 
^^^^^^-^^^CEOLGGIST.-  -  - 

».0?P1TAL  *Di.INlSTRATC'R. 
PHY6lCIANj?  kSSISTANT» 
;«»1M^S^CJ^RAPHFR^_ 
^  ^       -rtECy  TECnNCLOGI^Tt : 

=\.\U.?SlMGl  fSflSTANTt  v  _ 

TLfiKTSr'"  iPFTAlL   \D^iIGN'ER)  . 
lE^CnERf  V^CaTIONAL/TECKMCAL. 
CHCF/CGtK. 

::rRjuhbER.  m^/.. 

:r  -  -     FOOD  SCIENTIU/TECHNcLObiST. 

I ELEV  LS^r P H 00 U  CE  R  / L I £  CT  C  ^  • 

...     „..__-__:  j)^^xERPRtTFR/TRAN3LATCR» 

^legal  assistant. 

F^?rtcR/f^R|1  KANA6ER. 

-=  ^j-equency  indicates  the  total  number  of 

selected  as  a  subject  for  inquiry/ by  novices 


til  KANAG 
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Table  bl8 


.tFFlNlTUN  GF  f-CCUPATION? 

U^^CKlPTiOw  CF  WURK  /.CTlylTlt^? 

LFVlLS  uF,  VKILL^s"? 

VM^.vt   Tl   i-n   MORE  INFCRf1/Tl4;i'<? 

lOUL/.IU-^'  ''tOUlKbU-EARL  Y  fiNf.^Y? 

^PLCiFlL  OCCliPAT  ICNAL  TK/r  I N  I  .>»G? 

hF.LAlEn   CCLLtGE  COURSES? 

PE'^bcNAL  CUALIFI  Ci^T  ILNS? 

Lr"-L*R,  !?tbuiREMFNTS?  '  . 

bEGL^MNb   5AL^RY?  .r-" 

*  V^RaC^  -INCOhE-HIGH    INCUr  L?  • 

10O   ^&LaKY  PGSSiDlLiTIEo? 

hOW   bALAfilFb  VARY? 

..pPoRTU.MTIfcS  TO  HELP  OTHERo? 

».PpCKTUi\iT!tb  FUn  LEADE^LMTP? 

«HVT   FIELp:    lF'  interest? 

Pi'3i,IIGt  LFVtL? 
.'..P?tI*L  f'PLBLEHS? 

PHYtiCAL'  SJi'KROuT^ClNbL? 

LFIoyRE-H.ni'RS''  • 

INDtPnOrNT^   ON  THE-^'JPB" 

VA^lcTY'? 

FRTNGF  oLNt'KlTS? 
i  '♦"LUVMbNT  tb'TLUbK?  •  ■ 
VHFKt    ARt    THE  JOBS? 
JOR  iFCbhITY? 
AOV'ANCFMNT?    ■  ^ 

r.nw  ,.,^^JY  V^men? 


j22 
2S?- 
181 

2  67 
190 
2A1 
220 
8& 
29' 
211 
1  k6 
90 
99. 
38 

1t2 
9P 
137 
1  2^ 

1  ^6 
1b1 

2  A  ^5 
2k  5 
1M 

1  G?' 
Iti^ 


J_  t 

6.91 
7.33 

3i89 

2.  ei 

5.1? 
4«.94 
1  .80 
6,d9 
4.5' 
?.>1 

1.9'^ 
2.1^' 
1  .2'^ 
5.16 

1  ./i? 

2.13 
'2.94 

?.c'. 
.  2 .  71 

2  ,.  t"? 

3.  ^4 
2.19 
2  •  2:5 


frequency  is  the  total  number  of  times  the  question  was  chosen  by  novices 
and  ^itdatesT 
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Table  D19 

*  > 

Students'  Reports  of 
'  / 

Their  Previous  Academic  Performance 

 —  W 

M.J  c'^*N»<    (N=.  ) 

r 

)C?  FIFTHS 
.cND   F  IFTH. 
..»?0   F  JF  TH  . 
^TH  F  IFTH. 
^*^TTC^^  FIFTH# 
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^  9 

20,  IH  .- 

11  .b? 
.  1  s 

H*i^.M>  TH  nK/..Ori)  ^Ni=-  215  ) 
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• 

nOSTlY  D'b. 
.-O.-ILY  l'S. 

• 

h2 
80 

1  9 .  3 
11.1^ 

H.:..eNbLlSh  GRAUES  .(N=  215 

% 

.   f*0^>U,Y  .A  » r-.- 
"^FLll    C.   .  ^ 

1  ? 

i  0  •  ^  7 
18. c3 

HElF   ^'ITH   lMLUH   (.V=  ?1^^ 

) 

E-  3. 

t 

«7 

« 

21  .  Of5 

7  2.3  S' 
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* 

* 
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Table  D20 


Programs  Chosen  in  Prediction  (N  =5  564,  )  , 


Accounting 

Accounting-Certificate 
Agriculture 
Airline-Clerical 
Architecture  and  Design^ 
Business  Adiiiinistrati9n 
Business  Managem^tit 
Cons ervat ion  '  *i 
Data  Processing  ^ 
Engineering-Pre 
Finance  and  Banking^- 
Law-Pre/Political  Science 
Occupational  Therapy-Pre> 
Secondary  Education 
Social  Work/Sociology' 


FREQ 

% 

41 

7.27 

12 

2. IS 

19 

3.37 

4.08 

25 

4.43 

47 

8.33 

41 

7.27 

28 

.  4.96 

57 

10.11 

41 

7.27 

32 

5.67 

40 

.  7.09 

'  39 

6.91 

56 

9.93 

63 

11.17 

*^The  n  represents  th^^m  of  the  individual  frequsncies,  not  students.  , 
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Table  D21 


.M  I  \  "5   i  N  ,v 


CUL-MILN"?   iN  ^P.vfcDICTION   (S=   Ifrt  )                 r-<Lr,  % 

C-IANi.es   iM  fuO  KtAN?        ■  *             28  l^i.l^ 

CHANCP?.  if  PASSING   ClUR  W  .    19  '  26.7'l 

hiL'   7':  RKEDICT  GkADE.           ,  18  12.33 

CH>wC?«  bOCX,  OR  BAD.  ."3  2?.C" 

LIGI  1IG.MT         Ah   I   KI&MT  '.'  "           '      i8  1  ^- .  1 3 

'I  •  . 
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Table  D22 

4 


OCCUPATION  CHuICE    IN  STkATfcGY 


P0:)T  "'(N=  207  ^   19o  > 


ACTOn   AND- ACT-ftESS.. 

aovekti^ing  copywriter. 

AIR  CCNOj   RthaiGi   I  HEAT  McCh. 

;.CCOCMT*.NT  • 

/.IRCKAFT  ^'ElHANIC. 
3      -  APPLlANCt    ^LPAlK  TECHNlCrAN, 

/.RCHiTECT. 
.  /UTGKOrilLE  SALtSUOR;K£R. 
~  AWuH.    TtCH.   AND  li.^iFTSHAN. 

/VIl)uI£S  TELh><ICUff 

/sUT  thOBlLE'  KcQHAiil  C. 

iiCTl.A'^W-         %  .  • 

t^^"•ADC^sr  technmcian. 

^  ^  .  BEAU  I  IC  1a?U 
"    i-OTAiN  1ST. 
tOOKKFEPE^. 

eUolAESt>  h/ChlNE  REPAIR  TECit 
27-:-:  .yA^V  OfFlCEK.  " 
J..     "  t  \  U   Tf^LLf  ^. 

liir-^  covmRCi/L  artist.  - 

CtOfHIUo  CESIGNEft. 

CHEMCAL  EnJGINEEk. 

CHEi;l$?T. 
^^i:^CLf  RGY.  ,   -     -  '^^^ 

W  -l-'JCOMPOTER 

COrPtTElK 
"     CIVIL  ENoINCF?. 

lFNTAL  ASSTi.TANT. 
.  DENTIST. 

MESIAL  HYGIbM-ST., 
i~l    "  -S.-^vAfT  *^PAh. 
S  .-rCIET  iTIAn. 
-*^''-""""C  IFSEb  HECHAMC. 

bANCb^   aND  dancing 

t  COrtuVlST. 

CLECI^ICaL  ENGINEER* 
*:<      tSGift^EtvING  TECHMCiAN. 
CLE  CI  PC  N  iCr  TE  CHM  CIAN. 
'        FINE   ARTIST/PRIVATE  ART 
FUNtkAL  uIRtCTOR. 
FLibHT  LuGINtR. 
'FLIGHT  ATTENLANT." 
FO'^LbTEH. 

GE  0>iT  A  P  ht    .  >-4r-'  2- 

*Hf>1<E   ECONCHliT.      (\-      '  "^i 
H^T^L/MuTEL  KANAbER. 
lN;;UKANCt  ♦.UtNT. 
lNTf,nIOK   OFS  IGMEK/OtCORATQR.  • 
INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEER. 
iN3Ui»TRUL  TkAFFIC  hANAGt?* 
INDUoTRUL  CtSIGNER. 
IN  'TAUHtNT  .KtPAIT  TECHNICIAN. 
SCIENCE   Lit^OKATUKY  T  fc  CHnI  C4  lu^  . 
tlBivARlAi^.  * 
LARlK  RELATIONS  SP/CIALlST. 
l'  J8KARY  TECHNICIAN.       "  , 


TEACHER. 


TEACriE^?. 
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X 

0 
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0 
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0 

0.  00 

0 

G.OO 

1 

0 

0400 

8 
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3 

1 .53 

0 
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0 
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r  0 
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0 
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6 

2.90 

2 

1.02 

0 
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U.OO 
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0/ 
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G.97 
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CQO 

j' 

C  00 

0 

o.no 

2 
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2 

1.02 

[) 
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0 
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4 
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A. 35 
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3V0  6 

/  --6 

2.90 

6 

.2. "90 

ii 

2.GA 

D 

G.OO  ' 

J.  0 

COO 

D 

0.00 

,  O.OC 
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1.02 

.  0.^8 

■  j  - 

G^OO 

D  - 

0.00 

0*51 

0"  • 

0.00 

V  0 

COO 

0 

0.00 

0  . 

COO 

0 

0.00 

0 

o.on 

0 

0.  00 

0.51 

0  • 
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1 

e.  ^1 

6 

2.90 

5 

1  " 

O.i^S 

1 

Cf  1 

0.i^8 
G.OO 

1 

2 

0.  SI 

.1.0? 
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-0.97 

1  . 

*  U.S1 
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0.97 
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1  * 

•G.51 
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0.51 
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.  0.97 
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o.no 
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1.53 
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G.51 
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Ta^le  D22  (continued) 


LAWYER.'  2  0.97 

t^THLKAl  ICIAN.                               '  >          '0  0.00 

fHYtiClAN.                            ^  .    3     ^  1.^5 

'     h.ECHAWICAL  ENGINfcER.              *  •       1  '0.^8 

VETEOrtf^LoGIST.  1   D-«46 

I^EOICAL   rtrCLKl>  A  CM  I-N 1  ST  KA  T  C  rt  •  A  1 

-hEDlCAL   LABCRATOhY  TtCHMC^A.M.  '  :  »       0    ^       0.00  * 

hOOtL.        *                     '  A  i.9r 

hA-lKET    fCc??AKCHE»5.    ,             ^  0  0.00 

-   h^NUFAC  TUaER  »S  SALESWCRKfcR*  '    0  0.  OO 

hfOICAL   lEChNOLOGIST.'  2  p. 97 

hUSlCI  A»Wtti''LIC   TEACHER*  -        .1  0./#8 

-  -  ^  ^  *CHINUT..                   /                .  \      ^    ^  0.A8 

hURbLRYhAfi/LANObCARtR.  •  ,     .  '      0  COO 

NEWSPAPER  REPORTER     /•   .  1  0.A8  ^ 

GCE  A'NOrKAPHER.        /.         ' ^ '  " 

.;:  tPTiciAN.             r  0  yO.OO 

OCCUPAT      ML  THERAP  I5T.  ,    -           0'         0.00  • 

PU^CHAriNC  aCE^^T.     '                     "  2  ^  0.97 

rOLlCF   OF'^IdER.  _^0  O.CO 

MJBUIC  M.ALTH  SPECiALUST.  2  0.97 

v-    fOLHICAL  SCIENTIST.                     I  '-t-       .       0^     .  0.00 

^frtArihACUT.                 ^t.^-rJS  -X   O   --^  ^-00  - 

Ti'o^SEr  PRACTICAL.      -  ^  ^^^^-q-^- -  {^^[^     -  ~- 

PHOTuGRaPH^R.                               '  ■  1  O.i^S' 

PUBLIC  t^LLATIONS  WOKKER.        ^  '           2  C.'97' 
-THY^iCI5T.   -         ^    -    ^^^mC^^t.^^^|fi^6\-^^0.00    - /^t^S^: 

V_-^KH'YSiCAL  *T HE KAPibT.         .  r  -^^''  -  1:- _  7^,'!  '    1—        0.^8  v 
Sf-.rFE^oONN'EL  7NTE>6flEWt.<.         "     \ -  V- V":' ^3  :;  .:;.1.^S 

PRODUCT  UN'  HOMAGER,    ^~  -           *  — ^  -      -  , 

P^YCHOLbb  1ST.  ,      ,          5  2. A? 

*%AOIu/TV   ANNOUNCER.               ,  *        \^_„JL_  ^'^^ 

Ha&IiLITATIOH  'COUNbfcLOIv.         -  ?  i:.  T^^^T£;z\r^*J^^ 
CEPTIt.#Nl^J.  * 


IL  ESTATr    AGENT  \          -  .    .  i^v 

Mj;^SE;   KEf  I  stereo.^         '  ^                        /":3  1.A5 

RESPIRATORY  THERAPIST.*  /    '          0  _0.0C 

iiFTAlL  tTCRE  MATUGER.'  ^4.3*^ 
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teacher  ^ioe.  \£l ' 

TELLPHOn/  CRAFT JWORKERi  0  0.00 

TOOL   A.;d^OIc  MAKER.        '  "  '         *  0  "  COO 

T|EAChE/Rj   ELEMENTARY  IjCHuGL  0  OtOD 

200LG7UT.             '        ^  .0  0.00 

i     -  TFCHN/f  CAL  WRITER.  '  '  ^'^^^  "  "  ^ 


TYPI 


10  COO 


UR^BaN  PLANNER.  .       >     .  ^ 
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0.00 
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0.00 

0 

0.00 

0 
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2 
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0 
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1 
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0 
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0 
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1 
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0 
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.0 
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0 
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0 
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.1 
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5 
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2 
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1 
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A 
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0 
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6 

0 
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0 
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2 

1.Q2 

A 
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0 

0.  00^ 

A 

2.04 
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0 

C'OO 
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2 

1*02 

1  * 

0.51 

0 

0.00 

L 

2.04 

'^ 

0.  SI 

1 

C51 
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0 

0.  00, 
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,0.00 

o.po 
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0 
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Table  D22  (continued) 


VETb'RINAKUN. 

liASTbWATER  TREATf^FNT  OPEhATO^V^. 
X-??Ay  TtLNN'OLOClST. 
TEAC'HEf?j  ART. 

BlULCGY. 

BUSINESS.  i 
ENGL  ISr»/LAi,G.  ARTS. 
rORLIGM  LAKGUACE.  , 
KISTDRYASOCIAL  STUdIcS 
INDUS.  ARTS/VOC-TECri. 
•'ATHEHATIC3. 
PHYSICAL  ECbCATIGN. 
PHYSICAL   SCIENCE.  ^. 


TEAChERj 
TE4CHEP-* 
TEACHER* 
.TE  ACHER'i 
TEACHER* 
TEACH^ER* 
TEaCuE'I* 
TE  ACr.ER* 
IE  ACfiE'^i 
WEL  Dbl(. 

/E'lOSPKE  ENGINLER. 
KTt?tf  iGhUFR. 
kVYPUNfri  OPERATOR. 
LANliiCAPE  /kRCHITECT* 
LPEKATIiNL   RDCM  TECHIilCIM. 
LPTCH^TkIST. 

TEAChERj  FARlY  ChILuHCOD. 
IBACHERj   SPECIAL  EObCATlLN. 
C:?MSTRUCTI0N  INSPECTOR.       '  . 
CORRECT  ICN  OFFICER..  •  - 

'CE0LC(5  1ST.  ' 
H3SPiTAL  ^.0^INISTRM1R• 
PHycJClnN'^  fSSlSTANT. 

EEC  JECfUsOLCGlST.  \ 
-NURblNR  ASSISTANT^  -^w-- 
■FLOkI*=^T  (PrTAlL  (S  OEsTGiSER). 

.IEAChERj   VrCATlONAL/TECHN  I  Cml. 

CHFF/CCCI  • 
iPLUHBER.      "    -  .^-v- 
.fCOD  SClbNTIST/TEtHhCLptlST. 
-TEluV  TSl'tN  PRODUCER/DIRECTOR. 
-INTEKPRETEK/TRAWbLATOR.  * 

LEGAL  AScI*^TANT. 

FrRMER/^AR**  KANaO^ER.  . 
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2 
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1 
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1 
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^0 
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— ^-^  

"Pre"  (first  two  colunms)  means  first  -choice  before  the  student  i;ec^ived  information 
.about  the  rewards  and  risks, associated  with  the  occupatioif,  *  ^ 

*^"Post."  (third  and  fourth  columns)  meansi  first  choice  after  receiving  info^naation 
about  rewards  and  i;isks,  *  .-  *  ■  '  , 
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SUM  HIGH;^  CHANCES  HIGH- 
SUM  HIGH:^  CHMCES  LOW. 
SUM  LOW;      CHANCES  HIGH. 
SUM  LOW;^    CHANCES  LOW. 
SUM  HIGH  •    CHANCES.  EQUAL. 
SUM  LOW;      CHANCES  EQUAL*. 


Table  p23 

Desdjgnation  of  FirstTC\oice  Occupations  in  Strategy 
with  Respect  to  Desirability  Sums  and 

Estimated  Chances  for  Entry  ^ 


DESIRABILITY  OUTCOME  .(N  =  2Q3)  FREQ^ 

OCCIIPATIO'^  WITH  THE  HIGHEST  SUM. 
WITHIN,  10  POINTS  OF  THE  HIGHEST. 
MORE  THAN  10  POINTS  ^ELOW  HIGHEST.  ^ 

WHICH  STRATEGyNn  =  196) 


70  - 

•  34.48 

48 

23. 6^ 

85 

4i:87 

• 

FREQ 

% 

79 

40.31 

48* 

24.49 

41 

2^.92 

11 

5.61 

,15 

7.65 

2 

,1.02 

 :  1^  1  — 

^Sum  Htghfmeans  that  the  occupation  had  the  highest  Desirability  Sum  or 
■came  within  10  points  of  ^he  highest  sum. 

^Chances  Low  means  "chances  riot  high";  i,e.  ,  the  student  'estimated  better 
chances  for  some  other  occupation  in  the  se'trof  three.     Low  does  not  neces 
^  s^arily  mean  lowest .  / 

«     «  .  « 

•^Sum  Low  means  that  the  Desirability  Sum  was  'not  the  highest  or  Vithin  10 
points  of  the  highest.     It  does  not  mean  that.,the"^ Desirability  Sum  wa$ 
necessarily  the  lowers t  -of  the  three  sums  utider'-*coni?iddrati6n . 
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PTER-X 

FINDINGS  AT  H^CER  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

^Description  of  College,  Computer  Configuration ^ 
anci  Career  Counseling  Services 

.Mercer  County  Community  College  (MCCC).  in  New  Jersey    had  an  enr 
roilme^tof  3,500  day  students  and  4,970  evening  students  as  of  J)^fecember 
fh.     The  coJLlege  has  two  campuses— the  main  campus  ^n  suburbmri  West  . 
Windsor  and  the  James  Kearn^y^^^&ter ,  about  6  miles  away,  in  inner-city 
^Trenton.    Because  of  its  proximity  to  ETS Merce*  was  the  site  of  the 
•SIGI  pilot  study '.conducted  in  1973.    At  thi^t.'time,  students  at  the  col- 

>  \         *  * 

o 

leg-e  used  a  remote  l^ferminal  which  was  linked  to  the  ETS  computer  by. 
telephone  l-ines.    (in  January  1974,  Mercer  purchased  its  own  PDP-11/A5 
computer  and  became  one  of  the  field  test  sites  described  in  this  ^l^eport . 

Computer  Configuration  ,  "      •  ^  ,  .  • 

In  the  fall  of  1976,  at  t^e  time  the  evaluation  team  visited  Miercer, 
two  SIGI  -terminals  were  in  use— one  at*  the  ^main  campus  and  one  at  the 
Kearney  Center.     Since  the  terminal  at  the  Kearney  Center  was  relatively 
/new  and  had  not  been  fully  functional,  the  evaluation  study  was  confined 
,to  the  use^-jof  SIGI  at,  the  main  Campus  only. 

« 

The  SIGI  terminal. at  the  main" campus  was  located  in  the  counseling 
area  pn_ the  first  floor  of  the  administration  bailding  in  a  small  room  . 
used  as  a  carper  and  transfer  information  library',  nfear  the  SiGl  coordi-  « 
nator's  office.    A  partition  separated-  the  terminal  from  the^restof  the 
room.    Two  additional  terminals  were  "installed  in  the  same  area  in,  January 
1979,  'after  the  site  visit  byj:he  evaluation  team  had  been  completed.  • 
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Mercer  runs  SIGI  on  a  PDP-11/45  based  RSTS/E  system  which  has  80K  "c 


words  of  core  memory,  hardware  fXoatlYig  point  processor,  and 'four  RK^OS 

'  .    *  7  .* 

1.2-mill ion-byte  cartridge  disk  drives.    The  computer  is  located  on  the 

\  ' 

second  floor  of  the  administration  building.    The  local  SIGI  terminals, 

150  feet  -ayay^^^ar^ wired  in  directly  to  the  computer  and  are  equipped  with 
Scope  ISO-chai^acter-per-second  electros'tatfc  printers.    Tlfe  terminal  at 
the  Keart^ey  Center  is  connected  to  the  computer  pver  dial-up  lines  using 
Vadic  3400  modems  at  I2t)  characters  pet  second.  •It  is  equipped  with  a 
Texas  Instrument  printer.    The  SIGI  software  was  ins'talled  in  Aptil  1975. 

The  RSTS  system  i^s  operated  by  the  computer  services  department  under 

)  '  '  '  ... 

the  directiqn  of  a  systems  analyst.     In  addition  to  the  terminals  dedi- 
cated to  SIGI,  Mercer*^  has  nine  Ipcal  terminals  and  three  dial-up  ports* 
connected  to  the  computer  through  a  DHll  multiplexer.    These  extra  terlni- 
nals  are  usecf  by  students  taking  courses  in  processing  and  engineer-^ 

ing  and  for  the  "Hevelopment  of  Qpmputer-assisted  instruction  materials  in 
matHematics,  statistics,  and  oufSing".  *         -       *  '  •  * 

How  reliable  is  this  hardware  configuration? '  To,  find  out,  we  asked  - 
the  test|j  sites"  to  keep  two  logs  from  September  1  * ta^  Decembe^r  1*,  1976,  .one  - 
by  the  computer  operators  and  the  other  by  the  SIGI  monitors,  describing, 
each  hardware  problem  and,  if  possible,'  identifying 'Its  source.  The'logs 
of  the  computer -operators  were  sent  to  ETS  every  time  there  was, a  problem; 
the  lo'gs  of  the  SIGI  monitors  were  collected  at  the  end /of  the  te^t  period. 

During  the  timgr"  the  logs  were  kept  there  were  no  problems  beyond  what 
might  6e  expected  in  any  computer  systems  the  size  of  SiGri.    All  the  com-  ' 
ponents  are  standard,  off-the-shelf  equipment  requiring  no       if ication 
for  SIGI.    Problems  were  taken  care  of  by  means  of  routine  Service  proce- 
dures.  ,  ^  *  ^ 
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This  initial  SIGI  installation  went  very  smoothly*    There  were' some  ^ 
problems  when  the  Version  1»8»3  update  was  installed  in  Septeitoer  1976 
but  these  were  quickly  resolved.  '  •  . 

' ,  •   ■  • 

Career  Counseling  Services  '       \  .  -  ^ 

Pescription  of  counseling  department*    Mercer  has  ten  full'^time 

counselors  .and  two  specialists  in  career  counseling  and  'placement^'  plus  a 

cl\air^erson  ,of  the  counseling  department..  The  counselors  handle  personal, 

academic,  career,  transfer,  and  pre-f inanclal  aid  counseling.  Academic 

advisement  is  done  by  the^  teaching  faculty.  .  v 

.  * 

•  Eight  of  the  counselors  work  with  students  who  are  enrolle'd  in  or 

■  *        ,    .  '      ^    '  •  .. . 

considering  a  specific  academic  progjaam,  such  as  visual  arts  or  business. 

Jk.  ' 

Many  of  these  counselors  have  their  offices  in  the  acad&mic  building  as- 
sociated  with  -the  program  which  they  cover.    Two  other  counselors  work 
with  students  Who  are  sponsored  By  the  Educational  Opportunity  Fund  Pro- 
gram,  regardless  of  their  program  of  sWdy.    In  addition,  there  is  a  • 
student  services  staff  to  provide  services  at  the.  Kearney  Centier. 

Role  of  SIGI  in  counseling  program^  ,  At^  the  tiije  of  the  site  visit,' 

'    *      •       '  %  , 

Mercer  had  no  formal  career  counseling  -program*    Counselors  had  been 

introduced'** to  SIGI  at  a  workshop' conducted  by  SIGI' staff  at  the  college 

In  January  1976.    The  workshop  was  designed  to  explain  SIGI  to  cpunse- 

lors,  to '  answer  their  questions,  and  t^  handle  their  concerns.^    It  was  ^ 

not, designed  to  develop  a  more  comprehensive  counseling .program.  The 

workshop,  provided  by  ETS  to 'SIGI  users,  was  generally  siinilar  to  those 

hel4f  at  other  field  atrial  schools,  although  It  differeTd  in  de^tails  SjLnce 

feedback  from  one  wotkshc^)  influenced  the  conduct  of  subsequent  on^» 

In  1975,  prior  to  this  workshop.  Mercer  had  received  an  AIDP  grant* 

to  be  used  in,  the  development  'of  a  comprehensive  career  counseling  ^ro- 
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gram  at  the  college.    Under  .the  terms  of  ihe  grant,  .Mercer  .arranged  for 
members  of  the  SIGl  staff  at  ETS  to  conduct  two  additional  workshops  for 
counselors  in  ^^ovember  and  December  1976.    The  purpose  of  these  workshops 
was  to  .develop  ways^^in  which  career  counseling  at.  the  college  could"  be 
improved,  including  plans  to.  establish  ..a  new.  career  resource  center  at 
Mercer  under  the  AID^  grant.  ^ 

The  AIDP  grant '"also  provi/ie^  funds  to  Jiire  a  professiqnal  counselor* 
as  SIGI  coordinator,  and 'the  position  was  filled  in  the  spring  of  1976. 
The  coord inat Qf^B  duties,  as  conceived  by  the  college,  were  (a)  to.  imple- 
ment  SIGI  usage^lfrcnfghoUt  the  college,   (b)  to  ovetsee  functioning  of 
equipment  and  software^  (c)  to  schedule  sjtudent  .usage,  (d)  to  worH  with 
counselors  ai^d  students,   (e)  to  conduct  workshops,   (f) 'to.  design  and 
/Implement  .evaluative  rese.^h,  and  (g>  to  explore  the  extension  of  SIGI 
usage.    Wo^k  on  Mercer's  prediction  and  planning  systems  had  begun  before 

the  SIGI^^eoordinator  was.  hired;  therefore,  the  coordinator  was  not  ^ 
"       -         f  -  /  '      .       .  ■  . 

responsible  for  collecting  the  data  for  these  systems.  "         .  ^ 

At  the  time  ot^the  si^  visit,  the  SIGI  coordinator  was  scheduling 

SIGoI  appointments  for  students  at  the  main  campus  on  a  first-come,  first- 

I  »  » 

served  basis.^from  9:00  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m.,  Monday  through*  Thursday,  and 
9:00,  a.m..  to  5:00:^  p.m.  on  Friday^.  .  Approximatfely  26-30  students -used  Sl^GI 
each  week.    There  was  an  8-day  lag  between  sign-ug  and  usage.    It  was 
anticipated  that  the, addition  of  two  new  termitials^ould  reduce  the  wait- 
ing  period*  ^  ^  •  ^  . 

Most  Mercer  students  were  introduced  to  SIGI  through  an  Orientation 
to  College  program,  which  included  a  unit  on  career  guidance,  and  thrbugh 
an Orientation*  Day  prograij.    Many  were  referred  by  counselors  or  other  ^  ^ 
students,    "Some-  learne4  about  SIGI  through  the  student  handbook,  letters 
fiiailed  periodically  by  the  SIGI  coordinator,  newsletters,  br  posters. 

5Z0 
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No^special  tests  were  admii>istered  at  Mercef  in  connection  with  SIGI, 
although  all  students  .were  required  to  take  the  Comparative  Guidance  and 
Placement  (CGB)  test  as  part  o£  the  admissions  procedure.    CGP  scores 
coulcj  be  uked  byNjptiidents  in  obtaining  predictions  from  SIGl/  The  SIGI 
coordinator  administered  written  evaluation  quest ionnal^res  to  students 
^before  and  after  SIGI.^  \ 

Studdnts' Vho  u3ed  SIGI  were  not  reqtftred  to  see  ^  counselor  when  they 

V  '         •         ^  ^ 

finished.    Ilowever,  students  who  were  referred  by  counselors  were' en- 
couraged  to  make  a  follaw-up  appointment  with  their  counselor,  the  chair-- 
person  of  the  counseling  department,  or  the  SIGI  coordljnator .  . 


To  measure  the  impact  of " SIGI  on  its  users,  we  interviewed  a  few 

^  '   ,  w 

students  at  each  college  who  had  gone  through  SIGI,  and  we  had  question- 
naires  administered 'to  a  sample  of  SIGI  users  (experimentals)  and*  a 
.sample  of  student^  who*  had  nob  used  SIGI  (control^s) .     The  colleges  them- 
selves selected  the  students  to  be  interviewed  and  to  receive  the 
questionnaires,  following  our  guidelines  to  the  extent  possible.  This 
section  of  this"  chapter ■ discusses  our  findings  from  these  two  instruments 
at  kcCQ. 

Ten  students  were  selected  'for  interview.    Our  proximity  to  MCCC 
gave  us  a  rare  6pportunity  to  follow  the  interview  subj-ects  as  they  went 
through  SIGI.    We-intWviewed  them  bef6ve  they  went  on  the  system  and 
periodically  t})ereafte^^^^   In,  this  way  w?  were  able  to  see  what  their 
initikl  state, of  mind  was  and  what  their  expectations  were.  •  In  effect, 
the  10  students  became  their  own  controls. 

As  to  the  questionnaires,  our  guidelines  asked  that  the  sample  of 
experiihentals  be  drawn,  f rom  students  who  had  completed  the^six  sections  of 
SIGI  at  least  once  and  that  the  sample  *of  controls  be  selected  from  the 
population  ^of  students"  who  were  interested  in  using  "SIGI, but  had  not  yet»- 
been  scheduled  to  do  so  (see  Appendix  D,  letter  to  the  college).    The  .  '  ^ 
'MCCC  coordinator  did  not  find'  it  expedient  to  follow  these  .guidelines .  In- 
stead, about  two-fifths  of  the  experimentals  had  not  yet  completed  all  six 
sections  of  SIGI,  and  the, control  questionnaires  were  given  mainly  to  stu- 
dents who  were  at. the  college  for  freshman  orientati^on  prior  to  starting 
classes.     Consequently,  no  more  than  thVee-fifths  of  the  ei^perimentals  can 
be  said  to  have  experienced,  t-h^^'treatment,"  and  the  controls  were  distri- 
buted differently  from  the  ai^perimentals  with  respect  to  enrollment  status 
.These  departures  from  requefe.ted  procedure  have  .undoubtedly  influenced  the 
findings;,  to  what, extent,  We  cannot  determine.    522  ' 
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Interviews 


Sandy  >     Sandy  was  a  26-year-old  licensed  practical  n\Jrse,  Through 
assistance  of  financial  aid,  she  was  able  to  enroll  full,  time  in  the  two- 
:zer  College.    Her  short-term  goal,  she  'said  in  her  pre- 


to  improve  her  economic  lot  by  becoming  a  registered 
:se,  but  she  doul;/ted  that  that  occupation  would  satisfy  her  for  long. 


year  program  at  Mer: 
SIGI  interview,  was 
i^urs 

She  would  pursue  nursing  because  that  go^Vas  within  her  immediate  reach, 
but  she  regarded  it  as  a  plateau  in  her  'ascent  to  something  else*     But  . 
what  else?    She  had  a  vague  idea  that  "something  in  the  field  of  psychology' 
might  appeal  to  her;  or, school  counseling,  perhaps,  or  teaching?    She  had 
misgivings  about  not  only  her  long-term  goal  but  also  her ^ability  to 
achieve  it,    "My  idea  is  big;  it's  broad,"  she  said.    "It's. too  broad 
and  impractical."    She  discussed  her  qualms  with  her  psychology  instructor, 
who  referred  her  to 'a  counselor,  who  referred  her  to  SIGI^ 

This,  then,  was  her  state  of  mind  when  she  first  came,  to  the  te^i- 
nal,  .Her  hope  was  that  SIGI  would  ^elp  her  sort  out  her 'ideas  and  ^rive 
at  a  long-term  goal,    "I'd  like  SIGI  to  kind' of  narrow^  it  '  [her  range 
choices]  down  and  kind  of  give  me  some  sort  of  direction,'-^  she  said. 

Inasmuch  as  Sandy  was  interviewed  four  more  times  in  all^s  she  pro- 
gressed through  SIGI,  it  was  possible  to  trace  the  impact  of  SIGI  as  her 
experience  with  it  accumulated,  ^In^  telephone  interview,,  she  discussed 
her  interaction  with  the  Values  section.  '     i  " 

Although  the  task  of  making  her  Values  explicit  and  ojrdering  their 
priority  made  Sandy  uncomfortable,  as  it  does  many  studjents,  she  recog- 
nized  that  the  system  was  providing  her  with  the  sense  of  direction  ,she 
desired.     In  her  final  questionnaire  she  graded  SIGI  ""A"  on  making  her 
more  aware  of  her  values.    She  eapecially  endorsed  the  Values  Game,  even  • 
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V  -         •  ,  ' 

•though  she^ad  disliked  being  forced  into  either/or  decisions.    In  dis- 
cussing the  Values  Game,  she  said,  "Looking  back  on  it  now,  I'm  ^lad  i  had 
to  do  it.     I'm  glad  I  couldn't  go  there >pFutting  the  unorganized  ideas  I 
have  into  SIGI."       ;  '         -   -  \ 

.  '  '  •  ■      ■  ■  '  \ 

In  later  interviews,  she  expressed  some  cpnfusion  about  the  occupations 
that  she  retrieved  in  Locate  .and  ^ome  surprise  that  Psychologist  did  not  ap- 
pear.   For  some  re^on,  which  she  was  unable  to  explain  to  the' interviewer , 
^  she  failed  to  use  the  features  of  Locate  for  asking  why  a  particular  occupa- 
tion was  not  retrieved  or  for  changing  her  original  values/specifications.  ' 
By  the  time  she  left  Compare,  however^  she  felt  that  the  Jionfusions  and  mis- 
givings that  she  had  experienced  at  the  outset  were  beginning  to  dissolve. 
She  said;       •  ' 

> 

The  iniformation  I  got  from  SIGI  only  increased  my  interest  " 
[in  Psychologist].    .1  was  starting  to  ffeel  that  I  was  pipe        '  ' 
dreaming  at  26  in  starting  something.     From  all-  the  infor- 
mation, it  doesn't  seem  unattainable  to  me.     I  did  ask  for 
what  they  felt  personal  qualifications .should  be  ...  and  . 
^    I  kipd  of  felt  that  was  a  little  bit  of  me.     I  could  relate 
to  that.  "  . 

Sandy  wanted  to  .pursue  her  interest  in  Psychologist  in  the  Pre- 
diction system,  bu.t  she  was  blocked;  the  Humanities  and  Social  Science 
program  was  not  among  those  that  coulcf-^be  jSredicted  at^  that  time.  In- 
stead,  she  got  a  prediction  for  nursing,  tTie  program  she  was  taking.  Her' 
chances  of  getting  C 'or  better  werf  60.  in  100,  with  15  chances  of  getting 
an  A  or  B.     She  h^d  hoped  for  better  news;  nev^r therless, ,  she  was  not  dis- 
couraged.   She  told  the  interviewer  that  she  had  ^thought  about  the  pre- 
diction  when  she  signed  off  and  had  begun  to  spend  more  time  on  her  .studies 
in  order  to  improve' her  grades. 

In  the  Planning  system,  Sandy  continued  her  exploration  of  Psychologist 
and  decided  that  the  occupation  lay  within  her  reach Since  she  has  a 
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child  to  support  and  only  limited  resources  for  education,  she  will  have 
to  make  an  , oblique  approach  to  the  occupation*  She  therefore  intends  to 
include  in  her.  pursing  program,  courses  that  will  tran'sfer  into  a  fpur- 

4 

, year  psychology  program.    This  ^te^  will  be  a  .beginning.     She  also  con- 


sulted a  counselor  about  th^  requil^ements  for  transfer,  examined  catalogs 

of  transfer  institutions,  and  began  inquiring  about  the.  grants  and  loans 

in  the  health  field  that  had  been  ^ntioned  in  the  financial  ^  displays  - 

in  th«  Planning  sys.tem.  "  She  summarized^  her  overall  plan  as  follows: 

Nursing  will  allow  me  to  obtain  and  then  maintain  some  soi;t 
of  a  living  status,"  and  Psychologist  isn't    a  pipe  dream, 
and  I'd  like  to  be  wdrking  at  something,  but  I  have  to  be  ^  ^ 

ai)le  ^to  supjport  myself  vhile  I'm  working  at  whatever  it  may 
be,  and  I  doShave  a  little  background  in  nursing — I'm  com-  ^ 
for table  with>what'I  do.     I'm  capable  of  more  responsibility 
(and  responsibiMty  and  money  for  some  reason  seem'  to  go 
in  the  same  conv)ersation) ,  and  that's  why ^  I'm  going  to 
stay  with  nursing^.     I've^got  to  , have  a  foundation  l^efore 
"I  can  build,  acnd  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  at  26  I'm  still  at 
the  foundation; 

In  the  Strategy  systeto,  Sandy  seized  the  opportunity  to  rex^eight  her 
'values.    She  had  discussed  her  -values  in  the  first  two  interviews,  and 
she  had  been  thinking  about  them  between  sessi9ns.  ,  (She  had  been  trying  to 
consider  occupations  in  terms  of  values  from  the  beginning,  but  until  she ^ 
went  on  SIGI  she  had  no  vocabulary  for  itiaking  her  ideas  explicit.)  She 
then  included  Psychologist  in  her  set  of  three  occupations^  for  consider- 
ation.    It  received  the  highest  Desirability  Sum,  and  Sandy  estimated 
better  chances  of  successful  entry  for  it  than  for  the  others.     She  then 

signed  off  because  she  was  again  running  out. of  time,  ^s  she  had  done  ^ 

? 

in  Compare.-  She  wanted  to  come  back  as' an  initiate,  but  she  had  ,n9t  had 

an  opportunity  to  do  so  at  the  time  of  the  final  interview.     In  her  question 

naire  she  designated  Strategy  as-the  section- she  most  wanted  to  return  to. 
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What  had  SIGI  done  for  Sandy?    When  she  started,  she  was  preparing 
for  an  occupation — nursing — that  she  thought  would  not  satisfy  her  for 
long.     She 'had  only  a  vague  perception  of  a  mo re' permanent  goal,  and  she 
had  many  doubts  about  its  practicabiH-ty  for  her.  "  When  she  signed  off, 
she  felt  that  many  of  the  doubt's^  with  vhich  she  had>  started  had  been  re- 
solved.    The  "idea"  which  had  been  "too  iJroad  and  impractical"  was  nov? 
both  definite  and — with  luck  and  perseverance — attainable.     She  had  wanted 
"some  sort  of  direction,"  and  she  found  herself,  aftet  completing  SIGI,^ 
engaged  in  studying  college  catalogs,  seeipg  counselors,  and  seeking  ^ 
sources  of  financial  aid,  as  well  as  studying  harder. 

More  imp^'ortant,  however,  Sandy  had  found  a  rational  method  that 

could  be  applied  to  the  solution  of  many  different  problems.     "I  feel 
it  is  a  process  that  students  shoulci  be  able  to  handle,"  she  said.  The 
word  logical  occurred  'frequently  in  her  interview.     "I  keep  referring  to 
SIGI  as  very  logical^"  she  stated  with  reference  to  her  experience  in 
Locate-.     She  saw  the  utility  of  assessing  her  values       order  ^to  deter- 
mine goals.     "SIGI  made  me  realize  that  tha^^s  also  a  very  logical 
thing  to  do,"  she  remarked.     She  summed  up*^her  SIGI  experience  by  saying, 

•  ** 

"Having  ideas  is  better  than  none*    Having  logical  an.d  even  c^btainable 
ideas  is  eveQ  .better.     So  if  that  awarenes's  has  been  awakened  in.me, 
that*s.  what  SIGI  has  done  for  me."    On  her  pre-SIGI  questionnaire  she 
agreed  with. the  statement  that  she  would  follow  the  advice* of  a  teacher, 
counselor,  parent,  or  friend  regarding  career  choice;  on  her  post-SIGI 
questionnaire,  she  disagreed  with  the  statements 


Nor  had  SIGI  made  her  unrealistic  ♦    Some  of  hier  original  ^ambivalence 

remained /-^e^ said  this  about  her  thoughts:  , 

There  are  times^ tKat  I  think  that  I  should  be  glad  to  get 
.  '       through  wi^tfi  thf^^ two-year  program  and  i get  a  job  and  get 

.back  out  on  the  job  market.     I  have  a  responsibility;  after 
V     alXfe-elook  at  my  age.   .   .   .     But  there  are  other  times' when 

I'm  just  not  satisfied.     I  don't  want  to  go  back  into  the  ^ 
job  market  .   .   .  and  stay.   .   .   .     The  information^ in  SIGI 
*  made  me  realize  that  it  [Psychologist]  is  obtainable  for  me. 

.     •      '  .  ^        •         '  V 

Other  interviews.    We  interviewed  nine  other  students  tefore,  during, 

and  after  the  time  they  went  on  SIGI.     There  is  not  space  to  report  their 

experience  in  any  detail.     It  will  be  instructive',  however,  to  summarize 

our  interviews  with  them,  si^ce  each  i^epresents  a  different  problem  with 

respect  to  career  decision,  and  SIGI  affected  each  in  a  different  way. 

Lillian,  like  Sandy,  sought  confirmation  of  a. tentative  long-range  ' 

goal,  ''Speech  Pathologist/Audiologist  in  this  'case.    Also  like  Sandy,  she 

was  ^apprehensive  about  her  academic  ability.    Lillian '.s 'problem,  however, 
was  complicated  by  conflict  w^th  her  father,  who,  she^s^id,  had  no  confi- 
dence  in  her  ability  and  who  discouraged  her  from  pursuing  so  ambitious 
an  occupation.    A  counselor  had  also  suggested  that,~she  seelc~an  altern^ftive 
occupation.     In  short,  she  was  under  considerable  tension.,    When  she  had 
finished  5IGI,  she  felt  better  abotit  herself.     Through  SIGI,  she  had 
learned  much'about  Speech  Pathologist/Audiologist  and  was. confirmed  In 
her  belief  thaj:  the  occupation  fitted. her  values. and  aspirations.  Further- 
.more,  she  had  discovered  two'  conting&aoy  pccupations  (Social  Worker  and^ 
Spanish^ Teacher)  for  which  early  preparation  is  through  the  same  Human- 
ities and  Social  Science  program  that  leads  even tu^kily^.tD 'Speech  Pathol- 
ogist; she  could  fa].l  back  to  them  if  her  first  choice  faded  from  sight. 
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*"    '   *        ^  ^  I     -i  >  *  ' 

She  said  that  as  a  result  of.  the  information  she  had  obtained  in  SIGI, 

she  was  motivated  to  apply  for  a    part-time  job  at  a  day  care  -e^Ater  in 

order  to  get  "a  feeling  for  whether  I  lik'e'this  sort  of  thing -andr  also- 

[to]  try  to  get  my  foot  in  the  door  to  set  up  'for  a  summertime  job' J* 

♦ 

She' wa&.  under  no  illusion  that  SIGI  had  fmprovBd  her  academic  abilify, 
but  she  wad  prepared  to*  take  remedial  work,  if  necessary,*  and  to  test 
her  competence  against  the  reality  of  coursework  in  the  required  program^ 
Besides  helping 'her  focus  her  thinking  and  organize  her  .activities  SIGI 
hack  reduced  h^j^  anxiety  •    As  she^said: 

"  •    ■  "  \  ^ 

What  you  find  out  from  SIGI,  you  can  find  out  enoagh  infor- 
mation that  you  *can  just  sort  of  relax  and  not  wor\y  and 
wonder  about  a  lot -of  things  that  you  would  have  to  spend 
so 'much  time^f inding 'out  about.     It  takes  a  lot  of  tension 
away.     And  anything*  that  take\  away  stress  and  tension, 
I  say,  ''Dp  it."  ) 

SIGI  affected  other  students  fn  other  ways;      "        ,  . 

Paul  J    Ainjing  at  foreign  service       way  of  political  science  and 

economics  (financed  by  a  militacjjy  sbholarship) ,  military  service,  law, 
I 

and  eventually  foreign  service  itself.     Because  of  SIGI,  changed  plai^ 
to  allow>for  teaching  as  a  contingency  occupation..  ^  * 

,^j9^:     Undecided  whether  to  manage  the  family  liquor  store  or  pre- 
pare  for  another  occupation.     Explored  several  otrcupations  suggested  by 
Locate  and  d/elcided' -tjo  enter  *the  family  business. 

^    Fred:    Like  Bob,  torp  between  a  ^ure  thing  (manager  of  a  ^ 


repair  shop)  and  finding  an  alternative.     Explored  his  values,  ' 
examined  several  occupations,  was  encouraged  by  favorable  predictions, 
and  eventually  decided  to  change  his  major  so  that  he  could  prepa're  tt> 
become  an  accountant.  .  ^  ™*  * 
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There  were  four  students  wj.th  little  or  no  idea  of  any  occujpatibnal 
goal  "but  full  oif  hope  that  SIGI  would  deJLiver  a  prophetic  statemerrf^  *A1- 
though' SIGI^did  not  live  up  to  this  hope^  in  each  case  it  had  '^me  positive 
effect.     Dorothy  changed  her  program  of  study  in" order  to  accommodate  -a 
tentative  choice  discovered  in  fflGI,  Rhysical  Therapist*    Harriet  became 
aware  that  she  was  drifting  and  made  an  appointment  with  a  counsellor  to 
sort  out  her  values.    Irene  learned . that  values*  and  rational  methods,  - 
play  important  roles  ip  decision-makingS  and  was  loktivated  to  write  for. 
information  about  several  occupations;  ^he  *lef  t  ..SIGI  feeling' more  in  ^ 
control  ot  hef^life.    David  discovered  that  Recreation  Worker  fitted  his 
values,  but  he  took  no  action  to  begin  prepa^ring  for  it  and  stated  that 


SIGI  had  done  him  no  good;  nevertheless/  bomp^^rlson  bf  hfs'pre-  and  -post- 
SIGI  questionnaires  showed,  that  when  he  finifhed  W  \fas  considering  more 


^occupations  than  when  he  started,  knew  more  occupaations ,  that  fitted  his 
values,  was  trying  to  decide  betwee,n  two  alternatives  instead  o^^one,* 
and  had  a  general  idea  of  which  program  to  ^nter  Instead  of  h'aving  no 

The  aim  of  SlGI  is  to  develop  "the  autonomous  indiv:^ua(r  capable  of,  ' 
'  making  Rational  decisions.'"    Measured  .^gainst  this  standard,    .the  results 


of  the  interviews  are  most  encouraging.     SIGl  did  not  produce,  aijj  I^Ahal^* 
effect?,  accompanied/ by  flashes  of  lightning  and  claps  of  thunder..  We*' 
would  have  been'disWficerted' if  itNhad  done  so',  because  such  an  effect. 


would  not  speak  well  of  either  the  autonomy  or  *t:he  rationai^ity  of^the  5tu(f§nt, 
Instead,  we  sax;>  quite  definite  movements",  bd^h  in  behavior  and  thinking, 
that  indicated,  jthe  student  was  taking  charge  of  ^is  career  decisions  in 
some  organized, 'goajL-directed  manner.     The  movefnents  were  not  large  and 


i 
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sometimes  one  doubts  that  they  will  be__ successful.     Neverthele'fes,  they 
are  the  students'  movements  (not  SIGl's'or  a  counselor's),  they  are  not  — 
unre^alistically  motivated"  and  one  suspects  that  the  students  are  prepared 
to  move  in  other  directions'  if  forced  to  do  so  by  events. 
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Experimental  and  Control  Group  Questionnaires  .  ^ 

Method  of  analysis.    Separate  questionnaires  were  givej^ -to  .experi- 
mentals  (stukents  who  had  used  some  or  all  settions  of  SI,GI)  and  to  con- 
trols (studeires.who  had  nor  used  it).    This  section  of  the  report  covers 

the  responses  of  MOCC  students"  to  the  questionnaires-    Since  questions 

/»         ,  ^  * 

1-41  are  the  same  for  experimentals  and  controls^r  we  were  able  to  run 
tests  of  significa'nce  comparing  the  responses  of  the  two  groups  ^d  to 
present  the  4l  questions,  together  with  bur  findings,  in  a  single  table, 
Ml-    The^portions  of  the  questionnaires  that  are  different  are  in  separate 
•tables:     questions  42-45  for  controls  in  Tabl/  M4  and  questions  42-88 
for  ^perimentals  ip  Table  M5.     (The  intact  questionnaires  are  in  Appen- 
dix DO     In  all  cases  the^numbers  in  the  tables  are  percentages  unless 
otherwise  indicated. 

*  ♦ 

In  the  tests  of  significance,  chi-squares  were  computed  for  most  ques- 
tions  (1-24  and  37-41) •     In  the  computation, 'responses  4n  logically  related 
categories  were  grouped  if  the  expected  cell  sizes  fell^elow  5;  this  is  a 
requirement  for  chi-square.     For  questions..  25-29*,  in  whi(?fr-«fudents  used^ 

\ 

scales  to  rate  themselves  en  a  variety  of  dimensions,  _t-tests  were  done  on 
the  computed  group  m/aans,.    Questions,  31-34  comprise  an  information  test. 
Wron-g  answers  for  each  question  were  scored  1  and  oorrectj^  answers  2-  The 
four  scores  were  then  added  and  an  inforriation  test  score  group^  mean  was 
computed.    It  is  shown  opposite  question  30,  in/ Table  Mi;    A  tartest  was  the^ 
'done  on  the  two  means.     In  reporting  the  resultfe  of  all  tests  of-^  signif i- 


1^ 


cance,  we  follow  the  convention  of  using  a  single  asterisk  for  significance 
at  the  .05  level  and  dQiible  asterisks  for  the  .01  level. 

.  Several  of  the  questions  are  open-ended  T    Responses  to  these  have  b.e^n 
placed  in  separate  tables.   ^Tables  M2  apd  M3  list  the  occupations  named  by 
experimental. and  contrpl  students'  in  response  to  questic5n  iO'  (What  occupation 

'       .  '      '  ' 
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would  you  like  to  prepare  yourself  for  eventually?)    The  responses  have 
been  groups  according  to  whether  or  not  the  occupation  named  was  among 
those  already  in  SI.GI.    Other  responses  that-could  not  be  quantified  ap- 
pear  in  Tables  ^A,  M6,^and  HI .  ^  '  , 

Results,    Questions  1-3^  give  a  description  of  the  ^sample  in  terms  of 
age,  sex,  and  college  enrollment.     The  experimental  and  control  groups  do 
not  d liter  sj.gnif icantly  on  the  first  two  dimensions.     In  both  groups,  more  ^ 
than  half  of  the  students  were  j^^armeh  and  78%-88%  were  between  15  and  22 
ytr^rs  old.    However,  only  58%  of  the  experimentals  were  freshmen,  compared 
to  98%  of  the  controls  (as  mentioned  previouslyX-     This  was  a, significant^  , 
difference  (p  <.'01),  but  we       not  know  what  effect  this  difference  may 
have  had  on  the  students'  responses  to  the  questionnaires.    '  * 

Questions  4-10  concern  students'  assessment  of  their  career  decision- 
making  skills*     Significant  differences  were  found  in  four  of  the  seven 
questions:     The  experimental  group  (SIGI  users-)  had  explored  more  occupa- 

^  f 

\   tions  ^haa^nou'- users  (question  5)  and  knew  mone  occupations  that  might 

provide  d^jsired  satisfactions  (question  6) — bxsth  £<,01,  Moreover,  the  ex- 
perimentals.were  more  confident  (£<V06)  of  their  ability  to  predict  grades 
(question  8),  but  were  significantly,  (£<  .05) <^^less  definite  wjLth  respect^to 

•  their  career  plans  (question  7)— ;-fewer  of  them  were  committed  to  a  speci- 

*  fic  occupation  and  more  of  them  were  considering  three  or*  more*  different 
occupations.     The  -groups  were  not  significantly  different  in  knowledge  of 
rewards  ^nd  satisfactions  to  be  obtained  from  an  occupation  (question  4), 
specificity  of  career  plans  (qtiestion  9),  and^  overall  confidence  in  career 
decision-making  skills  (question  lOX. ,  ' 


Insert  Table  Ml  about  here 
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"  SIGI  also  seemed  to  stimulate. activities  related  to  career  exploration 
(questions  ll-rl8)-  *  Significant^  diffei^ehces  were  found  in  responses  to  four 
of* the  questions:    A  larger  proportion  of  the  experimentals  were  inclined  * 
to  read  about*  occupations  f requenW?ii^uestion  11)  and,  not  unexpectedly, 
had  used  "a  computer-based- guidance  systeh^C  quest  ion  18)~both  £<.01.  In 
addition^  more  experimental^  had  used  the  col^e  career  library  (question  14) 
ar.d  talked  ta  a  guidance  ^^ojinselor  about  careers  (question  16)— both  £<  .05. 
No  significant  differences  were  found  in  the  level  of  activity  in  talking 
with  friends  about  careers  (question  12),  talking  With  people  in  the  field 
(question  13),  attending  career  planning  workshops  (question  15>,  or  using 
career-related  audiovisual  materials  (question  17).  ^ 

Given  the  opportunity  to  -agree  or  disagree  with  certain  statements  , 
.about  chooslhg  an  occupation,  students  who  had  used  SIGI  felt  significantly 
(£  <.ai)  less  neW  to  know  marriage  plans  (question  23)  and  were _less  in- 
clined (£  <.05)  to  follow  the  advice  of  others  (question  19).    No  signifi"- 

'     .  ..  ■ 

cant  differences  were  found  in  the  attitudes  of  the  two  ^aroups  toward  the 
role  of  chance  in  career  choice,  toward  conflicting  advice  from  others,  ^ 
toward  making  their  own  decisions,  or  IfrowaTd- the  need  for  making  ap  im-^ 
medi-ate  choice  (questions  20,  21,  22,  and  24).  ,  ^ 

Questions  ^5  through  29  explored-  tjxe  way  students  rated  ^themselves  as 
career  decision-makers.    -F^r  one  of  these  questions  a.  signific^ant^  differ- 
ence  (£  <.05)  was  found  between  the  responses "of  the  two  groups.  Controls 
distributed  themselves  closer  to  the  'Jgood"  enl  of  the  career  decision- 
making  scale  than  did- pxpeirimentals  (questio^n  25)'.    We  do  not  know  the    ■  • 
reason  for'thi's,  but  perhaps  at  this  college  the-^O^  of  the  "ex- 
perimentals".  who  had  not  yet 'bee/  through  all  sections  of  SIGI  did  not 
feel  reaSy  to  claim  expertise  is  career  decision-rmakei^t  .No  significant 
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difference  was  found  in  the  remaining' items confidence  in  knowledge  ' 

^    ♦  "of  , occupations,  how  often  students  planned^  ahead'^  confidence  in  their  de- 

cisions,  and  knowledge  of  goals  and  value?  (questions  26-29). 
*  .      •  -  '  '  '  *  - 

-  ; 

,       ^  As  a  check  on*^ these  self-ratings,  four  questions  were  included  to 

'  ,  test  the  students'  actual  knowledge  of  occupations  (questions  30-34).  Stu- 
dents we].e  asked  to  name  a  f irst-'chaice  occupation  (question  30)  and  were' 
questioned  abo^it  X^he  education  required,  average  salary,  amount  o^  inde- 
pendence,  and  employment  outlook  for  that  occupation.    Tables  MZ^a^^  M3 
.  *      list  the  occupations  named  by  the  two  group§  of  Mercer  students.  They 

show  that  *most  of  ther-occupations  of  interest  to  both  groups  are  already 
offered  by  SIGT,     First-choice  occupations  named  by  37  of  the  60  student's 
in  the  experimental. group  and  by  66  of  the  104  students  in  the  control 
rgroup'were  SIGI  occupations.    Five  students  in  the  experimental  group  and 
N  .       11  in  the  control  group  named  identifiable  occupations  nost  in  SIGI.  The 
rest — 18  students  in  the*experimental  group  and  27  in  the  control — were 
^    unable  to  name*^a  specific  occupation^or "'weire  undecided. 


Insert  Tables  >i2  and  M3  about  here  i 

The  replies  to  question  30  were  sometimes  difficult  to  tabulate  be- 
cause students  often,  were  unable  to  identify  a  specific  occupation  or  to, 
'exbr.ess  clearly  what  th^y  had  in  mind.    We  sometimes 'had  to  make  judgments  ' 
about  a  student's  meaning.    Vflien"  the  staff  could  not  reach  agreement,  they^j^j^   •  , 
^^ecoirded'  the  answer  a's  Too  Vagtie  to  Classify.    When  the  occupation  named  .  / 

ih'ques"fion*"36'was^^SJGI  occupation^  we  were  in  a  position  to  evaluate 
the  accuracy  of  the  students''  t'esponses-^^queB^lons^  31--34  for  both  groups  I 
These  four  questions  constitute  an  information  test,  which-  was  '^cor^dTin 

  the  manner  described  earlier.    The  students  wha,  had  Hsed^^lGI  J/igX^ 

E^^'  to  be  sig;nif^cantiy  better  inform^^       <'*05)  .  . .^r^^,.^^;^^^ 


.  .     -     .  •  ■      -i39--  "  ' 

Questions  37-41  relate  to  students'  guidance  experiences  (excluding 
SIGI)  at  Mercer.    For  one  of  these  questions^ a  significant  difference 
t£<.01)  was  found  between  the  responses  of^the  two  groups.  *Twa-thirds 
of  the  experimehtals  had  seen  a  counselor  within  the  last  twd  months 

,  whereas  less  than,  a  quarter  of  the  controls  had  done  so  (question  37). 

^  ^  I        '  ' 

This  difference  is* probably  attributable,  in  part,  to  the  enrollment , status 

of  the  controls ,  jjfsTmentioned  previously.'   Both  groups  li^d^discussed  a 

Variety  of  problems  with  their  counselors  (q^uestion  33).    A  ijmarter  (26%) 

of  the  experimentals  and  14%  of  the  controls .  said  they  had  taken  a  career 

'    guidance  course  (queHion  39),  which  (for  the  exp'erimentals)  was  probably 
part  of  an  orientation  to  college  course,    which  devotep  a  few  sessions 

.    to  career  .guidance.    A  larger  proportion  of  the  expeWmentals  rated  the 
r     unit'-as  excellent,  but  n's  wpce  too  small  to^arrant ^tests  of  significance. 
GeneiraUy,  neither  grou£]><a^  reservat^        about  interacting  with  a  compute?: 
for  career  guidance  (question  41).  v 

-    ,  J  .  I 

The  remaining  four,  questions  in  the  qu^tionnaire  for  tv^ie  cont^j^ 
group  explored  attitudes  toward  SIGI.     they  are  listr*d  in  Tdble  M4,  Ap- 
praiimately  90%  of  the  graup  had  heard  of  SIGI  (question  42)  arid,  97%  wanted' 

■  '    '      ■       ■  ■  •  ^ 


to -use  it^  (clue^tion•A5)^.\  No.  one  had  form^, ap  , unfavorable  ^mpre^ptpn  <)f  -  ^ 

it  (question  43) .  -  Members  of.  the  group  had'^earned  about  it' frbm  a 

variety  of  sources  (question  44)  .        ^      .  ^  ' 

.       "  •  '  *  •  .  '  .    ^  A 

Table  M4A  lists  ,the  responses  of  the  control , group  to  the  open-ended  * 

*  '  ^»  ^ 

ques'tfions.  *  -  . 

f   ■ '     -  ■    ■   •  "• 


Insert  Tableg  M4  and  M4"A  "-aboot  here 


The  remaining  46  questions  in  the  questionnaire  for' the, experimental" 
\  group  sought  to  find  out  how-the^e  SIGI  user^  rated-  tfi'^ir  experience  with' 
'    /  •  SIGI.  .  '  •  -        '  . 
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^'When  asked  to  give  SIGI  a  grade  (question^  42-54),  more  than  72%' of  . 
the  students  graded  SIGI  A  or  B  for*8  of.  th^  13  items  (interest,  ^rity,"* 


pverall. usefulness,  helping  with  ^^ues 'awareness ,  seeing  relationships 
between  values*  and  career  decisions,  findinrg  ^occupations  to  fit.  value's ,^ 
getting  information, .and  helping  to  plan  a  program  of  study  at  Mercer, 
For  "the  other^fiv^  questions,  which  conqern  choice  of  an  occupation,,  un- 
derstf»r,Jing> predictions,  estimating  probabilities  of  success,'  getting  in- 
•  formation  about  pTrograms  of  study  at  MCCC , 'and  learning  to  makfe  career  _ 
decisions,  .the  proportion  of  A«''s  and  B's  was  over  50%.    'It  is  likely ,.•  as 
explainsH  previously,  that  many  of  the  "experimentals"  had  nSt  yet  used 
-  Prediction,  Planning,  and- Strategy ,  which. are  the  last  three  sections  of 
SIGI  and  relate  most,  directly  to' the  latter  set ,^f,  questions .  , 


'  'Insert  TaTjle  M5  about  -here      ,         •  ■      '  ^ 


'     As  for  theif  experience -with  SIGI  (question  55)*  40%  said  that  SIGI 
helped  confi-rm  a  choice  they  had  .already' made ,  5%'  said  that  SIGI' helped 
■•      them 'to  .cho0se  an  occupation,  and  48%  thought  that  SIGI  had'suggested 
"  other  occupations  wojth  considering-.    Only'  7%  failed  to  perceive  SIGI 
as  having  been  directly-^fielpf ul . 

Questions  56-63  asked' the  experimental  students,  whether  they  would 
consult  SIGI,  a  counselor,  or  ^  combination  of  the  two  'for  help  with  oc- 
'      '-cupational  and  educational  decisions.     The  students  would  tend^to  choose 
.  /-  the  combination  for  most  guidance' purposes .     This  preference  held  true 

for  planning  a  program  Qf  study,  getting  information  about  an  occupation, 
confirming  an  occupational  choice,  finding  out  about  financial  aid,  re- 
•sQlVing'oonflicts  about  occu^iopal  choice,  and  estimating  chances'-of  , 

•   *  sucj:ess  in  a  program'.'  '  SJ[GI  ^lone  was  preferred  for  finding  occupations  ^ 

.  •      .      ^  ...  '  ■■  .  -  .  - 

erJc  -    -    "  ^^"^ 


that  f±t  .values  and  for  making  values  more  clear.  (All  the  experimentals  . 
dan  be  assumed  to  ha-^e  used  the  Values  section,  and  probably  more  had  used  ^ 
Locate  and  Compare  than  the  last  three  sections.) 

f  ,  -.  '  .  J  V 

Two-thirds  (67*^)  of  th^e^tudents  Who  had  used  SIGI  planned  to  schedule 
a  conference  with  a  counselor  for  ^  variety  of  purposes  , (questitins  64  and* 
65).    One  student  wanted  to  go  to  a  counselor  ..to  discuss  transfer  informa- 
tion/an  optioti  not  listed  ©n  the  questionnaire.^    (See  Jable  M6,  question  65.) 

/  ,  '  *  i 

Most  of  the  students  (79%)  said  that  tlie  occupations  in  which  they 

were  interested  were  actually  retrieved  on  the  basis,  of  their  values  in 

'Locate  (question '66) .  ' -Although  they  named  some  occupations  as  "missing" 

from  SIGI  (Table  M6,  qi^estion  67),  the  "occupations"  they  named  were' 

often  not  occupatibns  at  all,  but  general  fields  of  interest;  some  were 

already  in  SIGI;  some  wer^  specialties  of  occupations  in  SISI;  and  some 

were  occupations  with 'only  small  numbers  of  workers  .  ..About  74%  regarded 

the ^information  in  SIGI  "as  superior  to  other  sources  of  occupational  in- 

formation  (question  68).  ^  .  . 


Insert  fabl^  M6  about  here 


Of  the  Mercer  students  who  had*used  SiGI,  89%  were  "satisfied  with 

"         '  .  ^ 

the  28  questions  made^  available  in  Compare  ^(q.uestibn  69).-   Although  a  few 

students  made  suggestions^  for  adcftMons,  many  .of  'these  related  to  informa-^ 
tion  in  subsystems  other  than  Compared  For  .example,  information  about 
Vhigh  school 'prerequisites"  or  "what  schools .contain  the  program  of  inter- 
est" would  be  found  in  thk  Planning  system.     (Again,  we  m^y* assume  that 
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many  h^d  not  yet  reached 'the.  «:^ning  system.")    The  questions  suggested  • 
for  addition  are  record^*  in  Table  M6,  question  69.    *  •   '  , 

Regarding  SIGI/s  style  and^  vocabulary  /question  70),  4%  said  that 
jhxty  were  '.oo  difficult  while  94%-<ourid  them  to  be  "just  right."    Since  ^  \ 
^the  reading  leveL  of  the^  text. was  designed  for  community  colleger  students, 

this  finding,  is  partictilarly  encouraging.  jjfcl"* 

None  of  the  students  .detected  any  sexual  or  tlclal  bias  in  SIGI 

(^question  71).  ^  ^  '  ' 

Sixty-two  responses  were  made  to  question  72,  asking  about  problems 

*  *  '  '  '* 

that  might  have  occurred  'i^i^  using  a  com^jlter-based  system.  Twenty-one 

»  .         >  I  ^ 

percent  thought  the're  was^  too  much  reading;  14%' did, not  understand  ^ome 

of  the  dire<rtions  and  14%  felt  ru^shed^w^^  SIGI; -13%  reported  that 

the  writing  on-the  screen  .caused  eyestrain.^    Ten  percent  felt  they,  had  to  • 

wait  too  I'dng  for 'a  SIGI  appointment;  87,  reported  that  the  computer  had' 

t'*  '  •  * 

"broken  dow'n;  6%  wanted  to^  sign,  off  SIGI,  but  couldn't.    A  variety  of  other  ' 

Irritiat ions-  wei?e,:ment.ioned      J:h^^^  ,3  t^uden t s  who'^ cbecked  ' 'Other , " 

uch  as  inability  to  skip  material  or  to  go  back  to  correct  mistake's  (Table 

M6,  question  72).. 

.  More  than  four-fifths  (85%)  of  the  SIGI  users ' frequently ■ taok  advantage 
;0f  the  opportunity  to  get  printouts,  and  only  students  used  the  printer 

just  once. or  twice  ("question  73).    Almost  two-thirds  (65%)  tried  to  get  more 
information  on  the-ir  own  Inltiative^af ter  using  SIGI  (questions  74  and  75)  . 
The  malQ^Lity  (54%)  of  the  st.udents  spent  between  two  and;^|jpur^hours  on  SIGI, 
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arid  21%  $pent  more  (question  76),    As  we  have  alrtady  indicated,  60% 
of  those  in  the  sample  went  all  the  Way  through  SIGI^  including 
Strategy,  at  least  once;  most  of  them  took  three  or  more^essipns  (ques- 
tions 77  and  78).    Almost  three-quarters  (73%)  expressed  an  interest  in 
securing  additional  time  on  SIGI,  mostly  two,  three,  or  more  sessions 
.(Questions  79  and  80) ,  . 

^       The  six  subsystems  of  SIGl^eemed  to  meet  a  variety  of  different  needs; 
every  section  Uould  be  "used  most"  by  at  least  some  students,  although  Plan-  ^ 
ning  and  '^dSpare  received  the  largest  percenj^^ges  of  votes  (26%  and  24%, 
respectively) Values  and  Strategy  were  the  systems  named  least  often        ^  ^ 

(question  81).  X^/"^  *  ^ 

Students  found  SIGI  to  be  comprehensive;  82%  said  that  there  was  noth-  , 
ing  more  they  wouW  like  it  to  cover  (question  82),"    A  few  VTrote  in  sugges;^ 


tions  for  improvement,  such  as  Is^tJ^g  occupations  associated  with  a  par- 
ticular major,  describing  college  programs  nationwide,  matching  personality 
traits  with  occupations,  and  so  on  ('J'able  M6,  question. 82)  .    More  than  three- 
^q^arters„  C7B%)  said  that  thet^  wa3  no  area' that 'needed  f  lillefii-CoyeB^ge  -  , 
(question  83),  but  the 'others  would  have  liked  more  material-  in  Compare; 
more  Information  about  other  colleges;  and  similar  additions  (Tabl6  M6, 
question  83).    All  subsystems  .were  liked "best  by  some  students ;  Locate  was 
the  most  popular,  designated  best  by  28%  of  the  group.    Again,  we  do  not 
know  how  ratings  of  Pretllction,  Planning,  and  Strategy  were  affected,  by^ 
the  number  of  students  not  reaching  those  sections.    The  privacy  that 

SIGI  makes  possible  was  considered*  very  important  to  25%  of  the  group,  but 
it  made  no  difference  to  another  8%  (question  85)..     Sixty-two  percent  of 
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the  group  said  th^t  they  had  advised  their  college  classmates  to  use  SIGI;. 
of  these/  over  half  (61%)  had  recommended  it  to  three  or  more  friends 
(questions  86  and  87).  '     _  « 

Question  88  asked  the  students  for  sugg^tions  for  improving  SIGF. 
The  answers  are  listed  .in  Table  M7.    Most  of  the  suggestions  were  for  ex- 
pansion of  tne  infonaation  or  services,  offered  by  SIGI  or  *for  minor  changes 
to  enable  students  to.  move  more  quickly  to  the  sections  in  which  they  wfere 

most  interested.^   There  were  a  few  suggestions  that  revealed  insufficient 

< 

information  on  the  part  o^  the  student..  The  general  tone,  ^however ,  was 
one  of  approval,  respect,  and  gratitude.      ^       ^  \  ^ 

■.^    '  — - — - 

,  '  Insert  Table  M7  about  here  > 
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Impact  on  Counseling 

Responses  of  the  11  Mercer  College  counselors  who  filled  out  question- 
naires  are  tabulated  in  Table  M8.     (The  constructed  responses  to  the  open- 
ended  questions  on  that  instrument  are  in  Table    M90     Four  of  the  11  had - 
never  attended  a  SIGI  workshop,  since  they  had  been  hired  after  the  ETS- 
conducted  workshop  had  been  given  and  had  not  received  any  special*  instruc- 
tipn  with  regard  .to  SIGI  by  the  Mercer  counseling  staff.     It  is  possible 
that  some  of  the  responses  would  have  been  different  if  all  the  coun- 
selors  had  been  exposed  to  a  workshop.   •  •  *  . 

With  or  without  a  workshop,  however,  the  counselors  were  in  general 
favorably  disposed  toward  -the  idea  of  computer-based  guidance  (questions 
^4-8).     Even  th1e  two.  counselors  who  saw  computer-bas'ed  guidance  as  a 
potential  threat  (question  6')  planned  to  use  such  a  system  in  their  counsel- 
ing'(question  7),  an3[' all  ll*'Kad  actually  r^^^rred  students' to  SIGI  (ques-^  ' 
tion  12).-    Counselors  who  had-  used  SIGI  and  had  observed  SIGI  studerftT^ 
thought  that  those  -students  reacted  favorably  to  SIGI  ((Juestion  13)  and 
benefited  in  a,  .number  qf  ways  ^  (qu^sftion  26) .     TJiey^thought  that  the  reading 
level  of  SIGI  was  appropriate  for  their  , students  (question  3^,  that 
the  .occupational  information  was  better  than.other  s^oui;ces  available 
'(question  ^33) ,  and  that  SIGIJivas  Tree  "from  any  kind  of  .bias  (question  34).- 
Only  five  counselors^,  said  J^l^gts^afudeivj^^  (ques-^ 
tion  14),  ^and  f6r  these  counselors,  interpretation  of  the  students'  print- 
outs  was  not  a  problem.    One  counselor  said  separately  that  studdtnts'  neg- 
lect in  bringing  printouts  to  coupseling  sessions  was  itself  a  problem 
,(fee^ Table  M9) .    Only  two  counselors  said  that  students  had  encountered 
problems'  with  the  terminals  (question  15):    Students  wanted  some  way  to. 

•    '    •  .     .   /       '     •*     '  . 

correct  erroneous  inputs  and  8oi|ie  .way  to  stop,  short  of  completing  a  sub- 
system  (Table  M9) .  -        •    .  ' 

.  '   ■  .  541 


Quefstions  16-^23  were  designed  %o  explore^the  effect  SIGI  mighr  have 

on  problems^that  counselors , face  in  career  jguidance*     The  chief  problems 

were^keeping  up  to  date  with  oV:cupational  information  and  identifying 

sources  of  such  'information;  the  most  frequently  specified  minor  problems 

^ere  getting  students  to  read  occupational  information  and  selecting 

appropriate  programs  for  students'  goals*   ^our  of  the  six  problems  listed 

were  designated  by  several  ot  the  counselors  as  having  felt  the  impa>< 

#  #  .  * 

of  SJGl.     Only-one  counselor  saw  an  effect  on  helping  ^ounselors  find 

time -to  see  all  the  students  seeking. help  and  none  reported  an  effect  on 

identifying  those  who  need  help.  . 


Insert  Table' M8  about  here 


Ten  counselors  responded  to  questions  24-27,  which  explore  the  im-  ' 
pact^ that  SIGI  may  have^ exerted  on  counseling  sessions.    .Of  counselors 
who  had^had  appordjnity  to  observe,  four  .thought  that  SIGI  enabled  them 
to  see  more  s^tudents,  whereas  five  noticed  no  change;  five  thought  that 
SIGI  had  improved  the  quality  of  thei^r  discussions  about  values  and  career 
decisions,  and 'only'^one  saw  no  change  in  quality.     Six  4iounselors  saw 
na  change  in  the  amount  of  time  they  spent  in  career  counseling,  while 
one  thougii^  his  tine  had  increased  and*one  thought  it  had  decrea'Sed. 
Three  counselors  thought  their  counseling  sessions  were  longer  because 
'of  SIGI,   two  thought  they  were  shorter,  and  four  noticed  nb  change. 

Question  28  sought  to  discover  how  SIGI  had'affected  students'  career 
decision-making  behaviors  that  might  be  observed  in~^unseling  sessions. 
Seven  counselors  indicated  they  were 'in  .a  position  to  know.    For  all  seven 
questions,  the  majority  of  counselors  answered  yes,  that  SIGI  students 
clearly  rated  higlier  than  non-SIGI  students.    The  proportion  of  yes-to-np 
responses  ranged  from  a  ,high  of  6  to  1  (question  6)  to  a  low  of  4  to  2 
^(questiony4,  5,  and  7).  542  '  '  *  *  ' 


Question  29  explored  the  subjopt  of >  how  SIGI  should  b|e  fitted  into 
the  structure  of  the  counseling  deparrtment ♦    Only  one  counselor  accepted 
the  idea  of  making  SIGI  available    to  students  on  an  entirely  ad  lib^*  ^ 
basis  with  no  counselor  intervention  or  mandatory  follow-up.    All  t,h4^ 
other  responses  fayored  a  structure  in  which  the  counselor  would  play 
a  direct  role  in  the  career  guidance  process,    "Counselor  *refeirral  to^ 
'SIGI  with  mandatary  follow-up  was  the  structure  named  most  frequently 
— nine  times.    One  counselor  suggested  an  alternative  configuration  that 
would  make  SIGI  available  to  high  school  seniors  and  that  wouXd  incor- 
parate  it  into  a-  college  orientation  program  (^ee  Table''  M9),  ^ 
Counselors  nafaed  some  16  accupatiorfs  or^occupational  areas  tha't 

"trhey  or  thfeir  students  would  have  liked  tp-^e  in  SIGI  (questions  30 
and  31).     (Some  of  theselfere  already  in  SIGI  under  different  names.) 

,  Five  ciounselors  suggested  imiirovements  for"  SIGI  (question  35).  These 
and  the  suggested  occupations  are  listed  in  Table  M9. 
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Usage  of  the  System'  V  '  ^ 

The  computer  automatically  records  the -responses  that  students,  make 


"to  most  displays.    Tables  M10-M23  represent  these  summary  data  on  students 

who  used  SIGI  at  Mercet  County  Community  College,    The  in's.  vary  from  table 

V  \  «  ^  .    .  ^  '    •  ~' 

to  table,  with  higher  frequencies  In  Values,  Locate and  Compare,  which 

»novices  encounter  first,  and  lower  frequencies  in  Predictioni^^rid  Strategy, 

which  novices  encounter  last.     The  reasons  for  the  decrea^  cannot  he  ±s<y- 


lated.     In  any  case,  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  t!iat  the  summary]  data 

do  not  indicate *the^ progress  through  JlGI  of  a  particular  group  of  students, 

They  are  merely  a  record ^of  responses  over  a  period  of  time.     Some  of  the 

students  were  already  in  Planning  or  Strategy  when  the  data  collection  be- 

gan,  and  others  were  just  beginning  when  ttie  disk  was  ^wept  clean  of  the 

accinnulated  data.    Thus  the  tables  are  to  some  ex£ent  independent  of  one 

another.    Nevertheless,  the  n:*s  are  sufficiently  large  to  reflect  the  way 

SIGI  was  used .  -  \  •  . 

Data  6rom  the  SIGI  Introductory'  Sequence^ 

'  '  ^  * 

Breakdown  of,  the  sample/  Table  MIO 'shows  the  breakdown  of  this  sample 
by  age,  sex,  and  enrollment  status.  *  Percentages  are  given  rather  than 
kctual  numbers  because  students  are /asked  about  their  ,a^6  and  ^enrollment  ~^ 
status  every  time  they  sign  on,  since  these  vari^les  may  have  changed 
between  sessions.  '         '  '  •  •      •        '  Y         ^  * 

We  see  that  approximately  A0%  of  "sign  ons"  were  18  or.  under — that  is, 
they  were  students  who  had  presumably  ^one  directly 'to  college  from  liigh 

school^  consequently ,  ^here  were  prop^tionately  fewer  **older  students 

'^  —  7—  -        '  '  >      -    •  — 

The  sample  contained  mo^re  women  than  men,  but  the  disproportion  should  not 
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affect  any  of  the  data  that  follow,  since  SKI  is  not  programmed  to  differen- 
tiate  between  users  by  sex*    .Less  than,  10%  of  tjie  sample  had  had  no  college 

(     -  '     .  ' 

experience.  •  — ^  ^  - 

Initial  status  with  respect  to  career  decisions.    On  their. first  pass  " 
through  the  introductory  sequence,  students  respond  to  questions  about  their 
awareness  of  their  occupational  values,  about  their^  identification  of  bifcupa- 
tions  that  fit  their  values,  about  their  ability  to -pi^edict  their  grad^,,  and 

^abput  their  knowledge  of  appropriate  programs  to  enroll,  in^.    Tay^e  Mil  giWs 
th^e  d:istribution  of  their  responses  to  theseu^^ques^ions.     The  table  reflects 

^  the  state  of  mind  of  students  as 'they  begin  th/xr  interaction  with  SIGI.  We 
may  make  the  following -observations:     c        *  \ 
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1.  Over  a  quarter  of  the  students  in  the  sample  said  they  knew  their 

* 

values,  and  about  'half  of  them  had  a  general  idea  of  what  they  want  from  an 
occupation  but  had~ not  analyzed  their  values  ("Value  Status"). 

2.  They  tended  to  feej.  a  need  for  much  information  about  which  occu- 
patiqns  fit  their  values.  ,      *  • 

i     3.    Thirty- feive  percent  of  the -studeijts  in  t^e  sample  believed  that 

'  '   they  could  predict  their  grades  successfully  "in  at  ^J,east  some  programs  and 

the  same  percentage  believed  that  they'coujd  predict  their  grades  successfully 

in  any  prqgram.  •  V  * 

4»    Most  of  them  had  little  6r' no  idea-what  program  to  enroll  in  and' 

would  liltfe  Krflp  in  planning •    ^         *       *  , 
*  ,  ;      -  '  '        '  * 

/Data  from  the  Values  System 

The  Values  system  yields .measures  showing  the  importance  that  students 
.  ,     •      ■      ^  ^  \ 
attach  to  each  of  the  ten  occupational  val,ue;s.  used  in  SIGI  and  also  indi- 


cates  the  field  of  interest  they  wpuld  like  to  work  in. 
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Values  weights  >    Tabl6»^>ll2  shoves  the  meahg^  and  standard  deviations  of 
the  weights  ^hat  Students  assigned  to  the  values  on  a  scale  where  0  deslg-  . 
nates  tio  importance  and.S  ^nfaximum  importance*    The  figures  in  the  "Unre- 
stricted" column  are  the, weights , assigned  by  students  before  they  played 
the  Vakies  Ga^e--i,e, ,  the  numbers  represent  the  students'  initial  reactions 
to  the  defid^l^ns  oi  the  values.     The  "Restricted"  column  reflects  the  ef- 
fects of  bothT^^^lues*  Game  and 'the  constraint  that  the  ^um  of  the  weights 
equal  40*     Th^  latter  condition, 'of  course,  iVs^^y  accounts  for  the  smaller 

V   7  " 

isert  Table  M12  about  here* 


means  in  the  Restridted^  column.  -It  is  not  possible'  to  separate  the  effects 
*     ^    >»  "        V  *  *  '  .  • 

'•'of  the  Values  Game  artd  the  restriction  to  40  points  on  all  changes  from  the 

. '  \         .  '    ;  -  S 

Unrestricted  to  the  Restricted' columns :     In  general,  however,  it  would  not 

\  '        ~    -     '     ^      •  •      ^       '       °  • 

\   be  unreasonable  to  attribute  changes  in  rank  order     (which  occur^  for  seven 
.of  the  ten  dimensions)  primarily  to  the  Values  Game. 

Table  M12  shows  (a)  that  each  of  the  values  was  important  tio  some  s^u- 
•  '  •  •  • 

dents/;  '(b)  that  there  w^s  no  serious  ceiling  or  floor  .effect,  since  even 
the  highest  and'-lowest  weighted  values  exhibited  sizable  variation;  (c)'that, 
in  general,  Interest  Field,  Income,  Indepen^dence,  and  Security  were  the  foUr 
most'  important  values  f or"  thig  group,  vhereas.  Early  Entry  w,as  the  least  im- 
portant;  and  (d)  that  in  reachi|ig.  t^e  40-point  limit;  students  selectively 
reduced  ^he  weights  priginally  as^signed—that  is,'  not  all  weights  were  de-  ^ 
creased  proportionately..     Stud^ts  were  least  wiping  to  g^J^^up  Income 


and  Interest  Field  and' were  most  willing  to  reduce  weights  for  Tres4iig§, 
Leadership,  and  Early  Entry^  '  •  ^  ^ 

The  low  weight  giyen  to  Early  -Enfry  is  not  Surprising,  since^'all  the. 
students  had  already  made  some  contoiitment  to  education  beypnd  high  school. 


r 


Y 
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It  is  also  iiitenestitig  to  note  that  the  atandard  deviations  show  very 
*  I  ' 

little  reduction*/  Indeed,  one  case  (Interest  Field)  shows  a  slight  in- 

ctease.  Thus,  tpe  restricted  case  does  aftt  ijyjreciably  reBuce  the  variance 
of  the  weights •) 

Selection  of  intejrest^  field.    Before  weighting,  the  value  Interest 
Field,  students  indicate  which  one  of* the  six  fields  interests  them  most* 
They  are  giv6n  the  opportunity  to  change  fields  before  they  adjust  their"*  ^ 
weights  to  ^um  to  40  and;|whenever  they  elect  to  .return,  to  the  Values  system 
to  review  tihe  weights  originally  assigned • 

^    Toblk  M13  shows  the  number  of  times  each  field*  vas  selected.  Note 
that^"N  =/ 889"  in  this  table  means  that  88?  interest  field  selections  were 
made  by  the  sample  of  student's.    Some  may  have  chosen  the  same  field  more  ' 


than  ouoe,  and  others  may  have  changed  fields. 
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Table  M13  shows  that  the  Eerspnal  Contact  interest  tield  was  clearly 
the/most  popular,  with  Scientific,  'Mministrative,*  and  Verbal  about  tied 
for  second  place.     The  Technological  and  Aesthetic  fields  were  least  popular. 
ata  from  the  Locate  System  ^  '  *  • 

In  Locate,  students  select  a  set  of  five  values  as  a  screen  for  rf-"" 
trieVing-Mfctentially  at  tractive. occupations  .-^  The  students  specify  a  minir 
mum  return  iSa^  would  like  on  each  value,  and^  the  computer  then  lists  occu- 
pations  that  meet  or  exceed  fhat^minimlyn  for  each  of  the  five  values..  Al- 
though  students  may  choose  any  five       the  ten  SIGI  values,  th^  students 
are  encouraged  to  choose  their  top-weig^^ed  ones.  \ 

Values^  selected  for  the  Bcre^n.   tabl  e'  M14  ^Jj-et^.the  frequency  With 
whicTi  each  of  the  10  values  ^as  selected  as  a  member  of  the  retrieval  aet. 
^    It  may  be  dnferr^4  that  stu4ent8  tend  to  us^  ftieir  most  cherished  values 

ERIC  .      ,  >^47  .  "  '  .  . 
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'in  Locate;  the  five  most  frequently,  used  values  are  the  ones  with  the  highest 
mean  weights  in  Table  M12,         -     .  '  &      r  * 


>9 


A 
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Specification  levels  or  categories >    For  each  value  except  High- In-' 

come  and  Interest  -Field  the  student^may  specify  one  of  four  possible  levels; 

there  , are  five  le\^ls  for  Income  ,  and  .there  are  six  categories  (not 

V  *     *  . 

^I'evels)  for  Interest  Field,     Table  M15  shows  the  frequency  with  which  the  - 

yarioeis  levels -or  categories  wer^  specified.    Again,  the  n's  and  the  num- 

•s. 

bers  listed  in  the  "FREQ"  column  indicate  the  number  of  t^jiies  a  valUe  or^ 
specification  was  used,  not  the  number  of  studetits  making  the  specifica- 
tions.   Also,  the  numbers,  are  associated  only  with  values/specifications^ 
that  actually  retrieved  acceptable  lists  of  occupations^,     1/  a  student 
specifications  are  too -strict  or  too  lo9se,  resulting  in -eDipty=4irst~s  or  ones 
of  unwieldy  size,  he  jnusX -alter  -the  sf^eeif ications ,  one  at  a  time  but  in  any 
order,_3in'i?il'he  finally  arrives  at  a  set  that  does  retrieve.  .        ,  . 

Table  M15  indicates^  that  all  the  degrees  of  specification  are  used* 


-lnae3?-t— Table^-Mi5^about"h:ere~   


The  fact  that  the  retrieyal^^t^an  empty  list  forces  th^  ^tuddnt  to  lower  a 

specification  (or  ^hanga  interest  fields)  may  account  for  the  frequency  .with 

which  the  lowest  specification  appears.     (A  value  set  at  the  lowest  level 
* 

does  not  screen,  since  sdj^ccu^^ions  meet  ot  exceed  thjat  spepif  icatioji, ) 
^  Table  M15  also  shows  tha^'students  tend  to  specify  mostly  average  and  above 
average  levels,  and  that  when  they  use  Interest  Field  as  one  of  their  search 
values,  the  most  popular  field  (Personal  Contact)  was  the  one  most  frequently* 

»  T  '  . 

•  ahosen  in  the  Values  system.  v^^j 

ErIc         :'"      ■  •  548'   .  ■•    .    "■  "•  .. 
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^  Occupations^ retrieved  in  Locate ♦    What  occupations  do  these  values/ 
specifications  retrieve?\  Table  M16  lists  all  .the  occupations  in  SIGI  at  ^ 
the  time  of  ' the  da^a  collection  and  the  frequency  withr which  each  was  re- 
'  trieved.    The  frequencies  include  the  interaction  of  iiUfiiates  (students 
-  who  have  gone  through  the  six  subsystems  in  the  prescribed  order  and  who  ^ 
are  consequently  privileged  to  return  to  any  subsystem)  as  well  as  novices • 
In  all,  147  occupations  *  of  the  155  in  SIGI  were  retrle^fed  for  a  total  ' 
'   of  12i>102  times.    As  would  be  expected  from  the  rel'ative  popularity  of  * 
various  levels  of  specification,  professional  occupations  were  more 
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frequently  retrieved  than  were  nonpraf essional  occupations.    The  8  occupa- 

tions  that  were  not  retrieved  are 

"Aircraft  Mechanic         ^  Operating  Room  Technician 

*     '      '        "Keypunch  Operator  -Science!  Lab  Technician 

Medical  Lab  Technic  ian.,^.  _Tyg.ist 

^^Dde^  .  Wastewater  Treatment  Operator 

No  occupation  appeared ''molte^.ip^ently  than  about  3.4'%  of  'the  tota^ 
frequency^for  npvices'  and  initiates.    'If  we  pool  the  v-ariousl^teaching  <£HS:u-  ' 


patiojns the  mp^sXJxeqjLteat;ly^retn:Ieve^^  would  be' 

^-    '  .  ^     •  .  .  .  ,  ^ 

Teacher-                 ^  '  Dentist 

^  Lawyer    ^        7^  Physician  . 

Psychologi^  .   ScITool  Counselor 

Rehabili^ion  Counselor  •  *  Civil  Engineer 

Speech  Pathologist/Audiologist^  Industrial  Engineer 

Data^from  the  Compare  System 

Occupations  sejfected  fojf  examination.    T^ble  M17  shows,  the  frequettcy 

^ with  which  students  ^(initiate^^nd  novices)  selScted"  occupations  for  exami- 

nation  1^' the  Compare  system.'    skudents  may^select^  any  occupations  they 

wan^,^  but  they  are  particularly  encouraged  tot  investigate  occupations  re-'  * 

*         '  .  ^  ,  • 


■.tr'ieved  inlLocate  because' thos'e  occupations  tend  to  satisfy  their  values. 

.-.      '  '        ..-549    '■  ^    '  ■  •    V  ■ 


There  were  only  three  occupations  (Telephone  Craf tsworker ,  Tool  and 
Die  Maker,  and  Instrument  Repair  Technician)  that  students  never 'selected . 
Students  did  not  confine  themselves  only  to  occupations  retrieved  in  Locate* 
For  example,  Mc5del,  which  was*  not  retr^ieved  at  all  in  Locate,  was  selected 
17  times  in  Compare;  Medical  Lab  Technician,  which  also  failed  to  appear  in 
Locate,  was  selected  28  times.     On  the  other  hland,  the  secondary  school 
teaching  occupations,  which  we're  among^  tHe  most  frequently  retrieved  in  Lo- 
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cate,  were  asked  about  in* Compare  with' relatively  low'  frequency.     It  seems 
possible  that  many  students  tended  to  avoid  the  teaching  occupations  because 
they  knew  the  job  market  has  turned  sour.     In  general,  however,     the  two 
sets  of  frequencies  appear  to  be  quite  consistent.     The  occupation  most 
frequently  **asked  about  (over  4%, of  the  tptal  freque^ncy)  was  .Psychologist. 
.In  comparing  absolute  frequencies  of  occupations  retrieved  in  Locate  with 
those  used  in  Compare,  ohe  milst  allow  for  the  fact  that  a  given  occupation 
may  be  retrieved" several  times  by  one  student  through  various  lists  of 
specifications  in  Locate,  but  will  probably  be  selected  only-  once  by  that 


i/tion^ 


Student  for  examination  in  Gompare. 

Questions»for  which  answers  were  sought.     Students  may  ask  up  to  28 
questions  about^  the  occupations  they  have^ selected ,     (For  a  list  of  the ^ques 
tions;  ,see  Figure  2,  Chapter  11.)     Table  M18  shows  the  frequency  with 

which  each  of  the*'questions-.j.7as  asked.     All  the 'q'ue's tions  were  asked  with 
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considerable  frequency,  the  highest 'bejing  7.25%  of  the  tptal.     The  least 
^gavored  were  "Oppcrrtunities  for  leadership?"  and '  "Prestige  level?"  The 
five  most  often  chosen  were,  in  order. 


< 
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;  •  •      Description  of  work  activities? 

Education  required — Early  Entry? 
Definition  of  occupation? 
Employment  outlook? 
Beginning  salary? 

Data  from  the  Pitediction  System  *  , 

Reports  of  previous  academic  performance.    Table  ^a9  summarizes  stu- 
dents* responses  to'questions  abouj:  their,  previous  academic  performance.  The 
responses. are  stored  by  the  computer  and  may  (or  may  not)  be  included  among 
tHe  predictor  variables  in  any  of  the  regression  equations  that  compute  the 
probability  of  a  student 's  •  recei^ving  various  grades  in  a  particular  "key 
course."    Table  M19  shows  that  65%  of  the  Mercer  County  Community  College 
students  who  used  SIGI  reported  that  they  had  ranked  in  the  second  or  third 
fifth  of  their. high  school  class  and  that  the  modal  mathematics  grades 
were  mostly  B's  and  C*s.    They  presented  a  similar  picture  with  respect  - 
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to  their  English  grades;  73%  ea^med  B's  and  Q's,  but  a-iarger  percentage 

reported  A.'s  in  English  (24%)   than  in  math  (18%).    Oh  the  other  hand, 

fewer  than  half  of  them  Were  confident  that  they  neede^d  no  hej^with 

English,  and  about  one-quarter  of  them  believe-d  positively  that  theyC 

■  .  -  J.  « 

did'  need  help..   Perhaps  the  students  did  riot  think  that  a  grade  of  B  or  *• 

better  in  high  school  English  guaranteed  sufficient  mastery  for  college  worlc 

>  Programs  for  which* predictions  were  requested..    The  list  of  programs  f 
which  the  student  Qan  obtain  predictions  is  different  at  each  college.  A 
the  time  of  the  evaif^uation;  predictions  were  available  in  29  programs  at 
cer  County  Community  College.     Table  M20  lists  these  programs  and  shows  the 
frequency  with  which  each  was  selected  1ji  the  Prediction  system. 
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Students/sought  predictions  in  all  the  programs  except  .Engineering  Technology- 


Cons  true  tion/  Civil  afid  Engineering  Technology~Mechani^cal^^.  The  programs  most 
frequently  selected  were  Business  Administration,  Law  Enforcement,  Community 

■ ;    •  \_  ^_  ■ :  ;  ■ 
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Serv5ze  Assistant,  and  Nursing.     The  n^'s  were  , not  large,  probaHly  reflect- 
ing  again  that  fact  that  40%  of  the  experimenbals  had  not  yet  gone  through  " 
all  sections, 

*  Selection  of  q^i.gstions  about  probability.    Also,  available^  in  the  Predic- 

•tion  system  are  explanations  of  probability  and  prediction.    The  explanations 

are  in  the  form  of  answers  to  five  questions  that  the  student  (novice  or  ini- 

'  tiate)  may  ask  'it  he  chooses".     (See  Figure  5,  Chapter  II  for  th-e  wording  06 

the  questions.)    The  questions' were  included  in  SIGI' because  we  knew  from  our 

past  experience  that  the  concept  of  prob*abillty  is  difficult  for  many  students 

The  frequency  with  which  ^ach^  question  was  selected  appears  in  Table  M21. 

Each  question  was  important  to  some  stydents.    Forty-five  s-tudents  (assuming 

V 

that  each  student  asked  only  one  qu'estion)  sought  answers  to  one  or  anbther 
question*    This  is  almost  two-thirds  Jl3%)  of  the  students  using^  the  Predic-  ^ 
tion  system,  if  we  assume  th^t  the  number  qf  stAdents  is  the  same  as  or. close. 

1'     J  • 

to  the,  number  that' r.epjrted  Itheir  previous  gacademic  performance  in' Table  M19 — 
in  the -case  af  Mercer,  71,      .    ^  '  > 


Insert '^Table  M21  .about  here 
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Data  from  the  Strategy  System  . 

(No  summary  data  are  collected  from  the  Planning  system*    Indeed,  the 
only  information  from  that  system  that  is  worth  .recording  as  summary  data 
would  be  "the  names  and  frequencies  of  the  occupations  selected  for  planning.) 

In  Strategy,  the  student  selects  a  set  of  thrge  dccupations  anjd  indi- 

•  9 

cates  which  one  he  favors  most.    Thjen  he  sees  the  Desirability  Sums  of  the 
occupation^     (See  Chapter  II,  pages  32-34  for  a  description  of  Desir- 
ability  Sums.)    Next,  he  interacts  with^a  discussion  of  a  deqis ion-making 
strategy  based  oij  assessment  pf  rewards  and  risks i  after  which  he  estimates 
the  probabilities  of  his  successfully  completing  all  the  requirements  for 
entry  into  each  of  the  occupaticms.  .Finally,  he  once  again  indicates  which 
of  the  occupations  he  favors  mo^t  in  light,  of  the  information  he  has  ac- 
cumulated about  rewards  (Desirability  Sunfs)  and  risks  (probability  of  entry). 

Table  M2l  showfe,  in  the  first  two  columns,  the, frequency  with  which 
occupatio'ns  were  designated  first  choice  when  the  set  of  three  occupations 
was  selected,  and,  in  the  tlfird  and  fourth  columns,  the  frequency  with  which 
they  were  de'sigpated  first  choice  after  assessmenj  ot^xewards  and  ri^ks. 


,  .         Insert  Table  M22  about-^'her^'^^ 


We  must  be  cautious  in  interpreting  Table  M22 ,  since^it  Shows  frequen- 
cies of  choice,  not  changes.    We  ^annot-infer ,  for  instance,  that -no  students  ^ 
changed  their  minds  aboiit  an  occupation  that  has  the  same  "post"  frequency  as 
"pre"  frequency.    We  must  note,  however,  that  the  most  popular  occupations^  in 
r   terms  of  post  frequency,  were  Lawyer,  Personnel  Interviewer,  Police  Officer, 
Psychologist,  and  Rehabilitation  and  School  Counselors.    Also,  if  we  list  occu 
^pations  with  a  dif'ferenfce  of  3|or  more  (in -either  direction)  between  the  pre 
and'post  frequencies,  we  see  tj>at  Public!  Health  Specialist', " Political  Scien- 

^  .  ■  •     -  553-     '  '        '  :  .  - 

,  ■  .  ^  .    ■ :  ^ 
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tist,  Photographer,  Art  Teacher,'  and  Early  Childhood  Teacher  gained  (+3  each), 
whereas  Electronics  Technician,  Labor  Relations  Specialist,  Medical  Lab  Tech- 
nician.  Police  Officer,  Registered  Nurse,  Recreation  Worker,  and  Elementary  - 
School  Teacher. had  losses  (-3  e^ch)  as  well  as  Accountant<^7)  .  ^     '  ; 

Choice  in  relat-ion  to  desirability  outcomes.  What  influences  students' 
choice  iif  occupat-ion  in  this  context?  Table  M23  proyides  some  insights.  Un- 
der the  heading  "Desirability  Outcome"  ^^are  the  frequencies  with  which  students, 

in  their  pre  choice,  selected  the  occupation  that  later  turned'  out  to  hav^ 

*       •     i  ^ 

the  highest  Desirability  Sum,  to  come  within  10  points  of  the  highest  $um  , 
or  to  fall  more  than  10  points  below  the  highest,    Apparently ,^,more  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  students  (42%)  did  not  designa^  as  their  first  choice  th^  occur 
pation  that,  as  they  soon -learned,  was  the  most  likely  to  satisfy  their  values. 


Insert  Table  M23  about  here 


/ 


^     The  next  set  of  figures',  under  the  heading  "Which  Strategy,"  assesses 

the  post  choice -of  occupyation  with  r^^pect  to  the  measures^of  reward  and  risk. 

'    '        /  •  .  *  '  .      -  '  /"^ 

The  teader  should  understand  that  the  options  listed  in  the" table  do  not 'all  ^ 

exist  at  the  same  time.     For  example, -if '-the  student  had^  estimated^t^t  his 

^hanoBS  were  equal  for  ^successftiiiy.  entering  each/of  the  three  occupaJiions,-  — 

he  would  have  only  the  last- two  options  on  the  list:     He  could"  choose  either 

the  occupation  with  ±he  greatest  Desirability  Sum  or  one  with  a  smaller  sum 

If  he  had  made  differential  estimates  of  success,  some  of  the  first  fouif  - 

options  would  be  present,  but  not 'the  last  two;  moreover,  it  might  be  that  , 

none  of  the  three  occupations  had  the  fortunate  combination  of  greatest  De-  ^ 

sirability  Sum  and  greatest  chances^  and  therefore  the  student  would* not ^have 

the  first  option.     The  reader  should  also  remember  that  gum  high  means  having 

the  highest  Desirability  Siim  or  coming  within  10  points  of  the  highest. 

^  Students  ^re  told  to  ignore  differences  of  10  points  or  l^ss  betwe^en  Defeir-^ 
•ability  Sums-     for  sl  discussirtJiTof  hgw  the  10-point  "error"  term  was  estimated, 
y      -see  Counselor's  Handbook  for  SIGI^(vhich  is  Appendix  G    of  this  report),      '  / 
y>J^    RP,  IX-12~IX^14.  554 
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Nevertheless,  we  cati  make  some  inferences.    The  first  four  categories 

under  'Hflilch  Strategy"  represent  instances  of  differences  in  both  sums  and 

.    chances.'    If  we  make  the  reasonable  assumption  that  students  would  nearly 

always  cKoose  '*'Sum  high,  chances  high"  when  that  o^^tion  was  present,  we. 

hav^  left,  193  instances  (7^+87+27)  where  students  had  to  choose  on  the 'basis 

of  highest  sum,  best  chances,  or  some  combination  in  which  neither  factor 

was  best."  In  79 'instances  (41% 'of  the  time),  tliey  selected  the  occupation 

* 

with  the  highest  sum;  in  87  instances  (45%  of  the  time),  they  selected  the 
.occupation  with  the  best 'cffences;  and  in  27  instances  (14%  of  the  time)  ,^ 

'•they  selected  an  occupation  that  had' neither  ,the  .highest  sum  nor  greatest 
chances.     (This  last  is  not  necessarily  an  illogical  choice,  since  i-t  may  be 
the  best  combination  of  reward  and  risk.     See  Counselor's  Handbook  for  SIGI, 

.  which  is  Appendix   G    of  this -report , 'pages  IXr25~IX-26.)    There  were  40  ' 
oceans  ions  when  students  estimated  their  chances  as  equal  for  all  three  occu- 
pations.    In  this  situation,' they  made  the  Apparently  logical  choice  (occa- 
pation 'With  the  highest  sum)  35  times  and  the  apparently  illogical  one  5  times. 
We  must  be  carefui,  however,  not  to  infer  ^hat  those  5  choices  Came  from  stu- 
dents  who'^did  ^ot -know  what  they  were  cooing.    We  have  learned  from  our  inter-  - 

^views  that  behavior  which  appears  inexplicable  in  printouts  often  )fS§[some 

"    logical  explanation— even  if  it  is  only  tlfat  the  student  was  ^ate  f or^class ' 
■       ■  '  "  /  ^  ,  .  — ^ 

•and  pushed  the  last  few  buttons  at  random  to  reach  "sign  off"  as  quickly  as 

'.possible.'  '  j^^. 
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Table  Ml:    Responses  by  Experimentals  and  Controls  to 
Questions  1-41  of  SIGI  Evaluation  Questionnaires'.  . 


(Unless  otherwise  no 

"      2l  (1)  15-22      71^./.. 5^'' 

7Y  (2)  23-30.  ^ 

>  J   (3)  (3ver^30 

(4)  Rather  not  say 

2*/   Sex:  "3:.^  =6^ 

^(1)  Male       yTL,^  ^/i?^ 

3^  (2)  Fenale      •  '  ^ 


ted,  -  all 


figures  except  rf's  are  percent^)" 
1|.  > 


.        Year  In  college:  ^tu^ 

Si  (1).  1st    'i;  . 

3  (2)  2nd  li^"r^<5  V> 

_  (3)  3rd  ^ 
^  (A)  Ath 

CAREER  -nEOISION-MAKLN'G  J  "         -  ^     '   '  ^ 

4*    flow  well  do  you  know  what  reward^ <ind  satisfactions  you  want  from  an  occupation?  -tv  ^^^O 
^3  (1).     know -exactly  what  I  w^t  f  jom  an  occupation,  .  •  . 

.  ^  ^  (2)  I  have  a  'g'eneral  idea  o-^.vha^-I  want  frota  an  occupation. 
/>f"  (3)  ^^m  not.  sure  what ^  I  waiiit  frcfn  an  occupation,  * 

om  an  occupation. 


(A)  I  have  no  idea  what  I  want 


pow  Diany  occupations  have  you  explored  as  possibilities  for  yourself ?  >t>'  »^  ^  d> 


5  a     '       ^.1(33  3-A     •  -  '  - 

.  -7  '      ^.  .  ^g?'  (A)  More  tiian  f-oiA'    *  -  - 


6.  -  How;  fnarvy  of  the  occupatTons*  that  you  know  a^ut  are  likely  to  give  you  the           =.  j 

s a tj.s factions  you"  want?         '  ^       K.     J         '  — ^  ^ 

Li^  .^-    ^^;(l>.^^orre^    /  ^                    *         (  .               ^  ^ 

■XSl                  <2)  if  2  -     .     :     .                          \  •  . 

/  1         ..JJ.(3)  3-A    '       /r                      —             ,   .  ^          '      ^  ^ 

-  (A)  ->toj!<rt*tflir  A 


^fs^,^    Wfrfch  b-f- the  statements  belAw  best  dcpcrlbai;  hcA*  deflnltTe  your  career  plans  are?        =  <^  <^ 
'  '  y  ^3  (1)  /I  know  exactly  the  toccupat  Ion  1  want  to  enter.     •  '         ,  — ^ 

•t^^\2>  l  am  trying  to  deculo  between  two  different  occupations,  ^ 
/  "7  .     '  y^c5^ f3)  I-  am  consltJcrlni!  thVee  or  hore  different  occupations".  ^ 
/  ^  /O  iW)  -I  do  not  bave  any  specific  occupation  in  mlTrd*  at  tMs  time.^^ 

8.  well  do  you  think  vou  can  predict  vour  grades  in.  varipus  programs  at'^Vonr  ^:>t^- 

.  jcollege?  /  .      ^  '      ^  '  ^  ■ 

/v  U)  I  thlnk/l  could  predict  rr/  grades  accurately  in  any  prograjn  of  study 

^1  S6  (2).  I  thpk  I  could  predict  cv  p^radoa  accurately  in  one  Or  two  programs, 

but  ioiV  in  all  ^  ^ 

'    ^  ^  (3)  I  havie  only  a  pcneral  Idea  of  pry^  grades  in  one  or  two  programs. 
^  ^  (A)  I  cai/*  t  predict  my  Rrnde/i  well  in  'an^r  program. 


i 


"        9«  Which  of  tlie  following  best  describes  the^pr^sent  state  of  youi  plans? 
£Z  P_     '  (1)  I  kftou  which  progran"  to  o.nroll  in^  which  cour.se?  to  take,  and  nost  of  '  ^ 

/    *  the  oTner^steps  necessary  to  reach  uy  occupational"  goal.   _  — C 

JL^^^  ^■^>^(2)  1  h^ve  a  general  Idea  ^f  which  program  would  be  best,  but  I 


am  not 


ERIC 


■/o 


sure  wiiat  other  steps  are  necessary  to  reach  ny  occupational  goal. 


(3)  I  don't  I910V  which  program  to  take.     I  need  help  in  p)*finning  my  educacYfin, 

■    *  55'6 
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Table  Ml  . (coiitisiCied) 


J 


10,    Overall^  how  confident  do  you  feel  about  .your  career  decision-making  skills? 


3 1    (1)  Very  confident 
*  6  ^  (2)  Somewhat  confident 
(3)  Nqt  confident 


I  tows  11-18  are  activities  related  thir.kinj^  about  occupations,  Puti  a  check 
under  the  headijig  which  shows  how  much*  tine  you  have  spent  on  tach  of  \hc  acci 


ivitics. 


11. •    Reading  about  occupations.' 


12.  Talking  witli  fi;iends  about  £he  kinds  of 
occupations  they  are  coQSid^ring. 

13.  Talking  with  people  in  the  field  about 
their  occupations,    *  ^ 

^   .      -  Z^e '^^/  (^c  ^/-^^Z 

■  f    14.    Using  the  college'^  career  reference 
library.       il:^  cjT/  C^S.^ 

15.    Attending  career  planning  workshops. 

/  16.    Talking  to  a  guidanfl^|^- counselor  about 
carreers.       21^^  -^S^  ^'^o  ^"f)^ 


17.  Using  career-related  audiovisual 
.    •mateMals.  21^^  =j-^-  =  W 

18,  l/sing  a  cotnputer-ba.sed  guid-ao.ce  system. 


Never  * 

Rarely 

Sometimes 

Often 

■ob) 

3o(/3j 

3L('i ) 

For  statements  19-24,  put  a  cWeck  under  the  heading  that  best  describes  how  you  feel, 


19.    I  would  follow  the  advice  .of  'a  teacher, 
coiJnselor,  parent,  or.frl*end  in  planning 
my-rcareer.       2S^2?  ^        ^^^r-^  *  /-^  r  ^  • 

2,0\    Which  occupation  I  enter  will  ))e  mos^ly^ 
^  matter  of  ohante.         /.       >  \  * 

'  '  •  Zk^a  -^^^  (r^c  -  ^y' 

21.    Everyone  sceiiw  to  telPne  something  dif- 
ferent, so  I  don't  know  which  career  to 
•  choose?  -'<^7'  (f— e  -  /  ) 


22-i    I  w^ll  decide  -for  myself  wl)iJ:h^r  Occupation 
to  'choose.     •.,72r,^'=  | 


Lf  wl)iJ:h^  occupfl 


^^^23.  ordyr.aStpl^^^o«"  ^  career,  I  wouJd 

neclJ'tJrpiow  how.  soon  I  would  bc'.get- 

24,    :?hcre*is  plenty  of  time  before  T  have 

,i  CO  SC£ 


0  ^ 
ERIC  . 


cart  thinking  aboilt  choosing 
'c^cupatloft.    >L^/=.jrf  (^^-,/t>3j 


Strongly 
Disagree 

Disagree 

Strongly 
Agree  Agree 

^  

It) 

I 
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Tat)le  Ml  (continued) 

^  25.    ,Rate  yoyrself  on  how  good  a  career  decision-maker  you  think  you  are,  - 

Look  at  .the  scale  below.  Think  of  a  friend  your^age  who,  in  Vour  opinion,  makes 
good  career  decisions.    Consider  that  person  at  the  top  of  the  scale  (10) • 

Think  of  a*  friend  your  age  who  is  not  a  good  career  decision-maker*  Consider 
that  person  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  (0). 

^     Now  think  about  yourself  as  'a  career  decision-maker.    VJhere'do  you  fit  on 
this  scale?    Circle  the  appropriate  number  on  the  scale  from  0  to  TO, 


X 

c'l 


6 


7 


8 


10 


kO    '  o 

poor 
career 

decision- 
maker 


\ 


/S 


/4 


X3 


good 
careefr 
dec  is  Lon- 
maker 


For  items  26-  2^   mark  an  X  on  the  part  of  -the  scale  which  best  shpws  what  is  true  of 


you, 


26.    Hoti^much  do  you^know  about  occupations? 

^  ■ 


i4- 


'3I 


2r£  ^iT/ 


very  little/  jt  ^ 

7-^*    How  of^en  do  you  plan  ahead 7 


3L 


JO 


^  0 
c    ,  0 


C  rarely  q 


^2,    a  gr*cat  deal 


"^^'^ 

4 


28. 


How       you  feel' after  making  an%  important  -decision? 


often 


7^, 


I  usiia 
'  ^o^V^  think 
•   I*v€  donft  the 
-  right  thing* 


— ^ 

1  / 

r  1 

F  U 

'  H 

as 


7. 


I  dicTcrri; 
right  thiai',.. 


29<     How  clear  is  your  I^owledge  of  goal^and  values? 


C    not  clear 


OCCUPATipMAI.  INFORMATION 


3/ 


+ 


/A, 


ery  . 
olear 


ERIC 


30.      What  occupation  would^yoru  mo^t  like  to  prepare  yourself  for  eventually?  Even* 
*    if.  you  are  undecided,*  pl^clc  an  occupation  that  appeals  to  you*  itf  =*  7 

.     Name  of  occupation;  Jjti^^,  30- 3UT^3-f^^'/-^  £Lt^^->^^^ 


'558 


3.73 
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Table  Ml  (continued) 


1c 
R>6-hT 


C  3t 


C33 


3Z 


Answer  questions  in  relation  to  the  occupntlon  named  in  Item  30. 


3j,t      To  eater  this  occupation,  how  much  education  beyond  high  school  would  you  need? 

(1)  None. 

 V,  (2)  2^cars.  ^  '  \  - 

  (3)  A  years  (bachelor^s  degree). 

(A)  5-6  years  (master*s  degree).* 

'         (5)  7  or  more  (doctorate  or  law-degree).  ^ 

  (6)  Other  (please  explain:   ;^  j  ) 

  (7)  I  don't  know.  ^ 

^i^MJ  ChctJv  the  salai)  range  IrJiat  indicateb  the  aveiage  amount  of  money  per  year  earned 
6*/-  by  people. in  this  occ(lpation.  ,  '~  . 

  (1)  $20,000  or  more 

  (2)  $15,000-$19,999.  . 

 ;  (3)  $11,000-$1A,999 

  (A)  ?8;000-$10,Q99     '  '  / 

^3jj^^)  $7,999  oj:  less 

TB*Ki  don't  know.  \ 

Check  the  one  statement  which  best  describes  the  amount  of  supervision  usually 
^7  received  by  \/orkers' ^rt' this  occup^ation. 

(iLWork  witliout  supervision;  plan  o\7n  work;  seldom  evaluated  by  otliers. 
  (2;  Supervised  weeklv;  follow  overall  ar.signments . 

  (3)  SupervifcJ  daily;  work  under  supervisor  who  assigns  and  schedules 

work;  free  to  decide  details  o^work. 
 ^  (A)  Supervised  liourly;  activities  ars^  xiirectly  supervised'  with  little^  op- 
portunity to  act  on  your  own.  ' 
  (5)  I  don't  know.       ^  ^  *  .  . 

4'.       Check  the  one  statement  ,which  host  describes  the  future  employment  prospects 
foi  workers  in  t hi s  occupn^ion .  ^ 

  (1)  Excellent:  -  Strong,  der.mnd  for  workors,;  shortage  of  qualified  people, 

X         (2)  Good:     Steady  denwnnd  for  workers* 

  (3)  Fair:     Demand  limited  dxcfept  In  certain  geographic  areas  OR  demand  is 

^  ♦   decreasing  due  to  aii^oma^ion  or  economic  conditions. 

  (A)  Toor:    Mtlle  demand,   if/any;  thi^  occupation  Is  very  overcrowded,  and 

few  Jobs  i\re  available.  ^  ^ 

(5)  I  don't  kn'ow/  "      ^  V  ^  »  ^ 


35.  Wuit  college  progrant  (tin^^J;)  are  you  .presently  enj;olled  Ir??   ^ 

36,  '  Vliat  occup«'Jtion  are  you    preparing  for  In  this  program  or  major? 

♦  n 
CAREER  CUin.VNCn  *        •  .  ^ 


■^a  --Si  _Aa 


Ik 


37.     Have  you  seen  a  counselor  during  the  last  two  mont^s?-^^  ^^^^    ^/  (i)  Yes      7f  (2)  No 


38:. 


ir 


lT~yes,  what  thing  (s)  did  you  discuss? 

/      (J)  Your  values 

^  /  9  (2)  Occupational  choice 

/  ^  (3)  (^cctipat  lonal  information 

/  f  Oi)  Curriculum  choice 

(5)  Course  selection 

y   (6)  Chances  for  -success 

S    (7)  Program  apprcnral 

O)  Family*  pressures 

jT.  (9)  Financial  aid      ,  ^ 

^^^  (10)  Other  (please  expl^ain:  _ 


2ir  - 
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Table  Ml  (continued) 


Have  you  taken  or  are '^ou  presently  enrolled  *in  »i  c/ireer  guid.mcQ  course  at 
•  your  college?  '  2Sr^  (1)  Yes   7^(2)  No 

40.   If  yes,  how  would  you  rate  it?  ^  c./'  '     

Jl  ^  (1)  Excellent,         ^2.^  =  /^.' 

jXf         'ilZ  (2)  Adequate        '  "  -  h 

[   O       :  _0,  (3)  Poor  .  C  -  /  ^  ^ 

,  ,   ■  41.    How  do  you  feel  about  inferacting  with  a  computer  for  career  guidance-? 
■kk.       ,            (1)  Favorable  2S^^-oY  - 

J2  (2)  Neutral  >c^..^^ 
<r'    (3)  Unfavorable  — ^  ■ 


J 


V 


•.\ 
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Table  M2 

Occupations^ vNamed  by  Experlraentals  in 
Response  to  Qu*estion  //30 


.    In/SIGI  - 

(37  occupations) 

Accountant  (2)^ 
Actor 
Ar.chitect 
Botanist  ^ 
Civil  .Engineer 
Computer '  Programmer* 
Dental  Hygienist 
Jlight  Attendant 
Flight  Engineer 
Forester 

Hospital  Administrator 

Industrial  Designer 

Interior  Decorator. 

Lawyer'  (2) 
^  Manufacturer's  Saleswo^ker 

Nurse,  Registered 

Oceanographer 

Physical  Therapist 

PhysJLcian 

Pilot  (2) ' 

Police  Officer    -  . 

Psychorogist  (2) 

Receptionist 

-Recreation  Worker  ^ 

Rehabilitfation  Counselor 
'Ret^l'  Store^  Marrager 

Secretary  ^ 
•S^ial  Service  Aide.. 

Speech  Pathologist' 

Teacher  ,^  Secondary  (2^ 
«TrV.  Pr/ducer/Director 

V^teri/arian 


Not  in  SIGI 

(5  occupations)  ^  • 

Aviation  Management 
Financial  Consultant 
FloricuKure 
Recording  Producer 
Zookeeper 


Too  Vague  to  Classify 
(18  responses) 


Construction 
Counselor 
Data  proc^sing 
History  "  ^ 

Industrial  &  labor  relations 
Law  enforcement 
Legal^  research 
Meteorologist  or  psychologist 
Personnel  work 
Pro  golfeX  or  recording 

engineer 
Radio,  T'.V,  ,  theatre,  a 

announcing,  directing  ^ 
Recreationiat/Mu^^ician 
Social  work  o*r  field 
Therapist 

Visual  arts  (Media) 
(I  don*'t  Jcnow) 

(Blank)'  (2)  ^  \ 


^  If  th6  occupational  titje  us^ed  by  ^the  .student  was  different  from  that  used 
*by  SIGI  for  the  same  occupation,  the  SIGI  title  appears  on -this  table,  e.g., 
VSoctal  Workec  Aide"  is  listed  as  "So^^iai  Service  Aide,*'  "Airline  Pilot"  as  , 
"Pilot,  "^e.tc.  •  . 

^  If  ^n  occunation  was  des.ignated  morja  than  once,''^  the  number  in  parentheses  \ 
shows  how  often  it  was  designated.  ,  ~       #  '        '  •    *    "  \ 


\ 
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Table  M3 

Occupations  Named  by*-Control^  in 
Response  to  Question '//BO 


In  SIGI  • 
(66  occupations) 

Accountant  (3)^^ 
Architect 

Avionics -Technician 
Givil  Engineer 
Clergy 

Computer  Programmer 
Darrcer    '  ■  * 
Elsctr^al  Engineer  (3) 
Electronics  Technician  (3) 
^lorist  {jy 
Forester  (2) 
Landscape  Architect 
Lawyer  (1^  ' 
Leg;,ai  Assistant 
Mechanical  Engineer  (2) 
Medical  Lab  T-echnician  (i) 

Nur3<i>    rve^lS  tcTcd,  (22^     ,  _ 

Nur  s  c  rya^i  / 1  and  s  c  a  p  e  r '  r-= 
'^jpc  xCj^ait 

Photoeraoher  - 

Rfetail  Scons  Manafger  ■  - 
'  Secretary     * '  •  * 

Science  Lsb  T^Cuniciai 

Stenographer  *  . 
j:eacher,  Biolocy.- 

Teacher,  Busings 


-  C 


Not  dn  SIGI 

*• 

(ll'  occupations) 

-Business^ Executive      .  > 
Business  Manager  (3) 
College  English  Tealcher 
Fashion  Merchandising 
Golf-prof easional  in-'  ^  • 

structor  ^ 
Homicide  Detective 

.  Hor ticuitusal  Technician 
Tsychiatri"St 
Sound  Techni^cian . 


Too  Vague  to  Classify  '\' 


(27  responses,) 


Accajuntant  or  attorney 
Art  iield 

Bi-lin^ual  business 

organization       ^  , 
Business  (3) 
Computer  sciences 
X:ons,erva'tionist 
Criminal  justice? 
Electronic?  (2) 
Environmental  science 
Greenhouse-forest  r^anger- 

landscaping 
Homemaker  or  electrical  ^ 

engineering 
Law,  or  2c-ray  technologist 
-Lan-^— rest^auraqt  manage-'  : 

ra^t  .   '  , 

Sirketiag  (buying) 
ffj^-i^cine-'-    -  'f 
^i24'i6  br<^dcas.ting-  . 
.-S'aCletafy^^i^omputfer'  — 

"Qpferatqr       -         -  ^*:::r7 
,  •5^e^tary/Stewarde5s^~-_r, 
1,-^eacher  ^r  .st^te*  police  • 
Theatre  ,^  ^irke ting ,  -  law. 
'"'enforcement  ^  '  - 

- '  "Worte^  inrnth^-^untains 
.  Working  in  a  big  corpora-^ 
tipn- 
'l  dbn't.krfow  . 
(Blank)  ^  ^      '  ' 


^»  If  the  occupational  titl^  used  ^t>y  student  was  different  from  that  used  by  SIGI 
for  Che^sante  occupation,  the  SIGI  title  appears  on  "this  table,  e.g.,  '^Minister'* 
X5  iisteo  as.  'Clerif/'  ^Attonv-/  Assl^stiant'*  as  '^Le^al  A^sistant/^  atc\ 

^  If  an  occupation  was  designated  more  than  once^  the  number  In  parentheses  shows 
how  often  it  was  designated.      »  ,  .  '  . 


Table  K4 

Responses  fo^Questrious  42-45  of  SIGI  Evaluation 
Quest  tonnaire  f  or '"Controls  * 


(Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  figures  except  n^s  are  percent.) 


'42.     Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  cosiputerized  guidance  system  (SIGI)  on  campus?  ~ 

-  •      '  •  Yes    //  (2)>No 


(. 


mpressioiv  of  SIGI  ?  '  V 


43.     If  yes ,  what^  is 

i>S  (1)  Favorai^        .  ^ 

(2)  Neither  favoraS^e  nof  unf-avprafile 
^  (3)  Unfavorable 

^0  iTipjessioh 

a.    'Hov  did  you  leani  about  SIGI?   ^•''"'^  ^ 

\^  (1)  Friends  '  ^ 
^  ^'    :/y(2)  CounseTor 

t3)*^Posters,  Brochures 
(4)  N"ewspaper 
'   /^(5j.  Other  (pH'ase  e^lain: 


^5.     Do  you-want  to  use  SIGI?  ^ 

If  yes,  v^hen?  


If  no,  wiiy  not? 


/ (i)  Yes  ,^^_(2)  No 


T 


PLEASE  RETURN  TH-IS  QUFSTION'VAI?'  TO  ETS  IN  THE  FNVFT.npF  PROVIDED; 


t 


THANK  Y.OLf  KOR  YOaR  CQPP£R.\TI0>/ , 


,  -569- 
Table  M4A' 

Control  ;5tudents'  ResTponses  to  Open-Ended  Items 
\  on  the  Questionnaire 


Question  //38  (Other  Reasons  "for  Seeing  a  Counselor) 

'High  school  pirbgr^m,  plus  general  discussion. 

Que^^tion  //44  (Other  Ways  of  Learning  Ajbout  SIGI)  ^  . 

Just/today.       *  ,       -     "  '  * 

"  Freshman  orientation.     (Mentioneci  by  12  students.). 
,>Jovie.     (Mentiqned  by  3  students-.) 
Teache"r  ^  .  ,  , 


a 

Some  of  the,  responses  havjB,  been  slightly  edited. 


5G4 
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Table  M5 

Res  pons  6dstp-^cr^t  ions  42-88  of  SIGI  Evaluation 
  ^'Questionnaire  for  Experimentals 

^  (Unless  ottierwise  noted,  all  numbers  except  n's  are  percent.) 


EVALUATION  OF 


Circle  the  grade  that  you  would  give  SIGt  on  each  of  the#^ollowing: 

-4  ,  '  ^  '  "  •  : 


^  42.    How  interesting  was  SIGI  to  you?    -^y  ~ 

43.  How  clear  was  SIGI  in  giving  inforrvition?       =  ^  f 

44.  Overall,  how  good  is  SIGI?  ^  ^ 


A,;B,  jc, 


0, 


or  F 


A, j  B ,  iC, 

!  f 


or  F 


[or  F 
0 


j  Circle  the  grade  that?  shows  how  *useful  SIGI  was  in  each  of  the  following: 


43. 
46. 
47. 

50. 

51. 

^52. 
53. 

54. 


Helping  you  decide  which  occupation  ta  prepare  for,  Tt;,-  y 

Helping  you  become  more  aware  of  youj  values.'  2^  - 

<;hou'in?f  yoq  the  relationship  ^tween  values  and  career 
dcoii,ions.  '^'^5^^ 

'  "ci7ir!'g  vot^.flrid  out  which  occupations  night  of  it  yom:  values. 

Ho  1  ping  you  understand  grade  .predictions  expressed  in 
;M^b2bili^ ies.  -z.  S  7  . 

»»Je4iilng  you  tscituace  probabilities  of  success  in  One  qr 
if^^  programs,  -^S^      *  « 

Giving  infomation  a])out  programs  of  study  at  your  school.  _ 

Jtciping  you  plan  a  program  approp'iMate  for  an  occupation 
you  ar^  cons i'de ring.  -ye^  «  ^  • 


/ 


He 


Iping  y^u  |leaVn  how  to  make  career  ^decisions,  S"-^ 


A, 

c. 

5' 
D, 

or  F 

c, 

or  F 
6 

i3 

A, 

B. 

c, 

D, 

C 
or  F 

c, 

7 

or  F 

'c 

A, 

B, 

c, 

lO 

or  F 

O 

c, 

'/ 

or  F 

A, 

B, 

c, 

 ! — 

0 
or  F 

,  A, 

a-is> 

■B, 

JO 

t> 

or  F 

A, 

36 
B, 

/? 
?. 

/ 

or  F 

h 

1^- 

or  F  ) 

*  Ifnat  role  h.as  SI(^  played  in  your  occ^jpational  choice?  "^-^ 
jg*  (I)  SvGI  iiuipeu  me  to  choose °  an  occupciLiou. 

(2)  Sir.l  heipfid  confirm  the  choice  I  had  already  made. 
i/^  (3)'  ^IGI  suggested  otlier  things  which  I  am  considering, 
 2,         :>ioI  provloea  iictie  or  no  help. 


s 


ERIC 
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Table (continued) 


t/  get^help  with  .occupational  yind  educational  decisions,  you  can  go  to  SIGI  and  to  a 
junselor.  For  ojich  of  the  lol lowing^  (  56-63  )  ,  jjut  a  check  under  the  heading  which, 
n  your  opinion,  represents  the  best  source  of  .hfe^).  •      '  "  , 


56.  ^  Plan  program  of  study 

57.  Get  in£orraLic/n  about  occupsat^ns ^ 

3S.  Confirm  an  occupational  choice       ^  - 

59.-  Find  'oa6upati-ons  that  fit  values 


60.    Find  out  about  financial. aid 


|61.'^>fake  values  more  clear^  - 

62      Resolve  con^flicts  about  occupational  choi 

63.    F,stiuiatc  chnr.ccD  of  success  in  a  program 

-7-     J  X- 


BIGI 
Alcne 

Counselor 
Alo.ne 

SIGI  (t 
CotRselox 

t 

^  •■• 

•     2.  /■ 

< 

6 

/7 

^ 

- 

•  // 

« 

e 

'  6A      Have  you  scheduled  or  do  you  plan  tb  schedule  an  appointment  with  a  counselor 

as  a  result  of  u&ln-  SIpI?        ^     'jT^  .^2.(1)  Ves  (2)  No 

.  \  • 

65..   ir«yes,  what  was  or  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  visit?    Check  all  the  topics  you 
discussed  of  plan  to  discubS.  '  '  ,         .2ir      -  /  L  y 

^   (i)  Your  values  r     -        •  <,  '  *  ' 

yj'^(2)  Occupational  choice*.         .  ^  *  , 

(3)  Occupational  inf c^rrr.Cic^.  ,  ^  •  . 

^  .       y      (A)  Curriculu-n  choice  •  •  „ 

/if.  (5)  Course '^T^ 
't*        /  O  (6)  Chances  for  suctei>S;  ^ 

(7)  Progran  approval                       -  '  ^ 
Z  (8)  Fatuily  pre'-^'^i^es      ^                                               '                '    .  ^ 
"7  (ST)  F^ancial  rid           ^                          .  . 
j_£(i-0)  ^GI -prirl-^ubs                                                           .  .  . 

/  (11)  Other  (please  explain:''  *_  ,   )  ' 

66.  In  gsir.g  SIGI,  d>d  the  occupations  of  interest  to  you  show  up  on  the  list  deterSTnecf^ 
by  your  valries?  72=    'S2f-     '  J^d)  "^es    Jl/  (2),  No 

67.  Vtre' there  any  occupations  missing  from  SIGI  that  vou  were  interested  in?  ^  * 

^  ^   OJ)  Ves  _^(2)TSo. 


*  If  yes,  name  them: 


■;  ^ 


68..    Compared  to  other  kinds' of  occupat  ional  information,  hc^^  vjk»ud  you  rate  the  occu- 
pational information  presented  in  SIGI?  -vl.      r  s 

(2)  About  the  same      ^  '  ' 
'  O  (3)  Worse    *                *  ,             '  * 

>^  '                 ^  ^  • 

c:^.     bid  has  23  questions,  you  ciir:  a^^k  about  occupations.     Are  there  otht'r  q'i?-tl cfls 

-about  occupations  that  you  wish  had^been  in  SIGI?    _  (D  ^es  JzP-^ 


'   .    If  yes,  what  question (s)  woulu  you  add, to-  the  SIGi  list?  < 


vie 


566* 
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Table  M5  (continued) 


70.    Hoy  would  you  rate  SIGI's  writing  style. and  vocabulary?  'il^'^'S^'^ 

(1)  Too  difficult  '  '      '  .  —  »  ^ 

f  T  (2)  'Just  light  ^  '  J 

J2^  (3)  Too  sinple 


71.    Did  you,.-find  sexual racial,  or  other  bias  in  SIGI?  ^  (1)  Yes  (2)  No  ^ 

'  '       -  .-r-/       ^  '  *  '  < 

If  yes,  give  exaT.pltJs:  -      ^  *    ^  ^ 


1, 

.6 

"  72.   Below  is  a  list  (>f  problems  chat  may  have  occurred  in' using  SIGI.     Check  ^ny    ^  -  ^  ,2!/ 
that  you  experienced:  '  ^  —  V 

did  n'ot;  understand  some  of  tb.e  directions. 
(2)  The  writing  on  the  screen  strainod  my  eyes.  *  ,  - 

/  0    (3)  I  liad  CO  wait  toq  l*ong  for  an  appointment  to  u5^e  SIGI. 
^/  (^)  Tht^rc  was  too  much,  reading.        .  ,  - 

Ty"  (5)  1   felt  rushed  whilt>  using  SIGI."  ^  *      '  '         *  '  ^ 

^  <6)  The,  c  on^puter  broke  down  wlUle  I  was  using  SIGI.  ^     *  a 

^    (7)  The  writing  on  the  screen  was  junbled.  ^  ' 

^    ^(8)  I  wanted  to  sign  off  SIGI,  but  couldn't,        .        ^      .  '  '  ,  * 

Z^P'^  Other  (pXea's^explain;   _J   •       ,      '  .  ) 

73.    How^ftren  did,  you  reaue^^-t  a  print-out  on  SIGI?   'Zy  ^  ^''^  J 
'*  76^  (i)  Frequently     "    -  f  ' 

/3   (2)  Sop.etinycs     '        /      .        '  ■  '  ,  '  ^  ^  •         .  .  ^ 

^  (3)  Once  or  tv/ice  >         *         "  ' 

^)  Never        .i.  '  '  >  ^ 

7^*   After  usirtg  tbe  computer ,  *d'ld  you  d©  anything^  to  get  raore  information  on  ^our  own?  2k      ^  < 

•I  ^  ^  '  ^  ^'   .  ' 

75.  /If  yes,  what  did  you  do?    22:"  ^  '  ' 

S'/  (1)  Read'       /  *  ^  » 

—  C2.).Spoka  ta  people  in  the. -occupation,  a  ^    ..  .       *     ^'  ^  *  ;        •  * 

.  ^  (3^  Ufred  audiovisual  material  , 

//  (4)  Other  (please  explain':   '    '  ). 

I  Ti  '  '~  ^ 

7^*   HQwmiic'h  time  dj^  you  spend  on  Sipi?  ^  -r.^*-^     '  ^        .    -      ^  " ,    '  ^ 

J-2  hours  '  "  ,    '  '  ^ 

^    ^  (2)  2-4  hours  ;  <  /'    .         '  '     '^il  *  *  - 

^/  (3)  '4-6  hoars  or  wbrc  '       *  /     .       •  *  .  • 

—    •.:<■      ;   ^     "  •:  ,  "  .  .  ' 

77. ^    Dfd  you  go  all  th^  way  through  SIGI  (inc'ludin^g  the  "Strategy  section)?  ^ 
;     '  \'       "      ^\        xf  •  •/  '^^         '     '     '  '^CD  Yes;^(2)^^o  ' 

78.  CWer  boJlnai^T^essions  did  you  u^e  'SIGI?         ."^  ^  ^  .     .    *  •  ^ 

"  •  ^  -s^^  ^  '  -      r      • .  .  '  ^     "  :^  * 

•<^£T3)  Thr^e^f  inore  *  V  .  .  ,  • 

V):    Do  you  thiojc  you^w^yld  profit;) from ' furth^er^  use  If  SIGH     ^  (1)  Yes    * ^*]_iX)  No  * 

aO.    Jf  ves*^H'ov  .rfi^y  addicional^ 'sessions  woirijd  yiu*'lik&?  ^  ^  .  *  X 

: .    .Jr(2)  ^T^        '  '  '  '       -  '      •/  ^  .V  '  '  •  ^ 

V    ^^^3(3)  T»;rcc  or  more  >    '       '  >  .  =  v.       *  • 

erJc,  •.,  .V      ■■  •'      •'  ■.pfi'?     •  •:  ■•  .  > 
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Table  M5  (continued) 
81.     U'hich  soetions  would  >ou  use  most?"  /.  C  C 

^(3)  Corp  ire 
(A)  I'ro'Jiction  . 

/  0  <6)  Strategy' 


82»^3je  there  anything  SIGI  didn*t  cover  chat  you^would  rike  it  to  cover? 


If^yo^,  please  explain: 


'  jJjX)  Yes       £M1)  No  . 


there  any  area  you  wish  SIGI  had  covered  more  fully? 

I 


(1)  Yes     ^/(2)  Vo 


If  ;  t;  ^ ,  p,leas,e  explain: 


-5 


84,  .VTaat  did  you  like  best  about  SICP     (check  one  on^)  -73^     ^  ^/ 

V  5  (i)  Learning  about  riy  values  -  \ 
7c^(?^  M^^ing  occuD^tions  that  fit  my  valuer 

(3)  Getting  occu;jJ^onal  inforination 

.3  (^)  Gc.ctidg  grade  predictions 

/^^(5)  Learairpg  what  courses  to  take  to  'prepare^for  an  occupation 

V  _  ^  (^)  LearTiliig  a  strategy  for  naking  decisio/s 
 ^^O)  Learning  hov  values  affect  decisrons  / 

^(3)  Other  (please  explain:   [  1 


85. 


v.T,at  jOLi  did  ca  SIGI  vas  corpletely  private. j  itpv  irapo^ant.  is  tfhfs  fact  to  you?   ZL  •  -"5  / 


r      ■  !  -  ) 

i>i  ivac/-     ^  /y- 

5           very           ^  ^ 

difference 


86.  yoj  advised  fji^ends  at]^ov;r  college  to  use  SIGI? 


Jt^^  Yes.    3V^(2)  No 


'  v^(2)  >5      '  ; 
j^;;^(3);6  or  tnore* 

B5.       r).«.,.    -  -SAp^^cIsfc  v:»:  votaJ /like  Cw  lgII  us'that  voJid  help  us  improve  SICI? 


ERiC 


TabPe  M6 

^  Expetimentval  Stutlents'  Responses  to  Qp^xi5;|:nded  Items 
on  the  Questionnaire 


5^xi5;±*naed 


Question  65'  (Purpose  of  Appointment  with  Couqpelor)  / 

.  ^ — -  ■  •    ,-,         '  '  •' 

•  tra'nsf er  information . 

'■  *  .         "  '    ■      i  ■  ■       ^    '  "  =  b 

Question  67  (Occupatjio'nS  of  iTicereau  Missina  from  SiGI) 

^  ■  -     — :  . 

Title  search  work. 
Ornamental  horticulture. 
Mass  communication.  * 
Legal  analyit,  legal  technici-^n. 
Social  woA*.  '  " 
Professional  recording-producg 
Police. 

Financial  advisor.    '  »' 
'Business  adtninistration. 

Interior  design/graphic  artist,  advertising.  fDesignatea- hv 
Mi'crotjiology .  '  ~  ^     "   "\   '  " 

Pilot,  aviation  manager,  aircraft  mechanic.  *  I 

Secondary  school  teacher — pol-itical  sc^.ence. 
Music  therjapy.  v  .   _  J 

Typ^ist,  keypunch  operjjtor*  secretary.  , 

Probations  and  parole  orricer.  «  '  - 

Specif ic 'pilots  (corporate,  agrit^ul-trure ,t  surveying)  .  ^ 
Military. 

Landscape .-a-^-Mt-eet  ;-^rfeir^^F^nvirDnmen?al  planning 
.  ^ AHQi'H'o naT^^oT?^     t i o n s  w d ^irTg  w i c h  -an inja i 3 . 
Photographar . 
'  Sociology  Counselo^r 

Question  69  (Additional  Questions  Students ' Would  Like  to  Ask)  ° 

High  sclidol  prereqijlsit^^s .     '  r  '         \,     ' ^  ^ 

-fl       More  addresses  tO' ohtajn  *more  in^o^niati^^n  abo^J^  specific 
\  .       occupations .'  * . 

)      WHat  schools  contaih  the  program  of  interest.  / 
An  idrfa  of  what  trypq.  of  prokrams;  (or^  job  opportunities)  are' 
available  under  a /.parricular  TTTa"»<2rr.    '  ,  ' 

Places  for  summer  helps  Luac  rei-ale  "tlo  1ob.  ,  .■ 


I^u^stion  71  (Examples  of  Sexual  or  Ratial\  Mas  in  STOT)  '  _ 

No  resyjonses.  ,  '  .  } 


,     •    .     -.   -       _  .  ■  ^-575- 
-A  ,   '  ,  '     t        Table- M6' (continued)  > 

 :  -  -   ':      :  ;        '  ■ 


Question*  72  (Other  Problems  loJ^hg  SKI), 
I.  •  .  * 

^,I\t  broke  down  .before.  P arrived  *to  U3e  i,t.'. 
-  'In\per.sonal.  "  . 

Wot  enough  time  on  SIGI.      ■        '        '  . 
Printout  does  not  work.        -      <  - 
When  I  made  a  mistake,'  the  directions  were  no( 
V        ■  tp  f ix  it .  ' 

I  didn't  want  to  s'tgn  6£f,  but  I  had  to, "Rafter 

between  SY.S-tems". 
Values^  system  (Security)  needs,  to  be  .clearer. 
*^  Onc»e  programmed  for  a 'Specific  section,  SIGI  could^not 
r  stqpped  until  section  was  co^leted.,.  This  became  frus^ating, 

espejcially  during  section  "j/lanning"  with  the  a"bunc}ance  of;-   •  ^ 
pr-intbtit  material.  ^  .  '     '  *r     r    '  '       " '  - 

.  • '  '  .  .    •     '  m 

Question  75  (Other  Steps  Taken  to  Get  More  -  Information  After  Using  SIGI)  /''    '  / 

We^tCjtq  see  a  job^  placement  director,  ' 
(       ^^i^oqI  to  the*  airlines  and  one  address  SIGI  gaye  me.        .  ^  ;    v^^---^_   -  * 

.CpurJelors.     (Designated  by  2  students .  )*      \!    I  j' '  -^^^^^-'tu' 

Apppintment  with  Mercer  Coun.ty  Finance  Officer."  ,    .      ^*  ^^^^ 

Examined  several  college  -  catalogues .      *:  '  \         •       *  -  ^ 

Questien:-$2.-4Additidna$-  Topics  SIGl'Coiild  Hjive  Covered)^.  '    '     *  ^  ^         •  ^ 

Matching  personality,  traits  wi^h  occup^ations .    '  .    '  "  ^    ^      .  ^♦.'^ 
-        -'Soci'al  work.      y      ^  / '   •  c      /  *  -  -    *    >'  *  " 

-^Geographic  l'T>ca^ions  of  nea.r^st  job  markets  ."'^  ^  .--^^ 
*'^^^^frere<L,uiaite^^^    ^  '      ^^-^-'^^    .  *      -  ^      \       '  ' 

*         A  socifJL  sciaice  section  in  the  prediction,  ^rea.'-'     '  ,  ' 
More  inYonnaj?ion  on  specific  occupatTStis .        *  ,  ^ 

Itocatidns*  o^  colle^ges  not\)nly  in  LsqalNareas  but?' nationwide^  * 
^      feff  p^ro^rajJl.  of  interes.1:^  ^  "  '  ' 

'  An  ^dea"  of  what  type  of  pjrograms   (or  job  op^por t^unities)  are" 

available  under  5a  particular  major.    ^  ^         ^        ^  •      *  - 

'Additional  occupations.     (D^'signa]:""ed-^;by  2  students,.)  ^  ^ 


^/^     Questicm  33  (A(|7^as  ^Jtiat  'ShouL^  Have .  BeenCtyered  More  Fully) 


;      '    Valiies  systems.     (Designated  by  2  students.)^   .  .  » 

'  Mor e  ©Q^cupat  ions  in /hor  t  iciSl  tare .  . 
.       'Social  work.         t        *       -"  '  ^  *\  ' 

Compare.'^  I  wouldf  ],d;ke_to  havf^some  more*^etailed*  questions 
,       "     about  .the  occupations.'  For  iQst^nce,  what'  geograpliical  areas  ^ 
.        •     arrest  for  the  dccupafSons? '('De^ign^red^by"2  students.-) 
"  ,  ^  More  fnTD*ijtatj|,on  on  what  is  reqjuired  *fot  certain  occupations. 
'  LoGatln^g..^  •  ^  ^  '   .   .  r  ^ 


-  '    -Irifp^raatioTi  about,  other  colleges  with  aiy;  interests. 
^        .  ^  ■^tW^inTormatJ.o^  .On^  spectfirc 'occaplj^^         ^  • 
'   '  ~    \-      ftitr^ciyevcp.  go  jSj  knovfing  >ipur  Values.  *  If  not,  it  migbt  not  I 
* .        I    '    '  "heXp  xcAi  'beo^ausG^valijcs'^^s^re^y^      SIGI  is  mostly  based  oji/ 
L-v  .  Mo^re  listing's  df  cblTe'^ea  vhidWoJf.er  career  clipiee.. 
•     f  ^      iopallon^  ^of  *iq'lIeges-?-^nbt'-.6nly^^in  JLocal  .a,rea,.b.u,tf  it^tio'nw^de — 
U]r    '  ^  *>  ;  f^'^  'l>^^gxani/af;,  JfiterVst.       ,      .v        -       ,,.v~**>  ^ 
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Question  84  (OtKerc  Th^ing^^Liked  Best  About  SIGI) 
Interesting  technique.^  "  ^ 


•  4 


^  ^me  of  fhe  rBsponses  have,  been  edited  ^lightly. 

•  ^       .  •' 

^  In  some  cases  students  suggested  ""ocoupatibns  or-  innovation 
already  \n-SICI. 
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•  Suggestion^  for  Mpr'ovementg  in  SIGjE  GiveVi  by 
Experimentals  in  Response  to  Question  ///88 


  / 


*  \^   'Although  l/still  have  a  very  vague  idea  about  my  caj^^er  goal,  I  do  have  a- 

couple  of  ideas.    The  compare  system  helped  nre  in  this^area*  ,  ■  ,    .  c 

I  will  come  back  .for  tnor-e  of  SIGI.  *       .  ^  ^ 

'      think  SiGl  shoul.4  be  publicized  mor^.    Many .srudents  I. talked  ^o  didn't 
^       ,  eve^  -^^alize  that  it  t^jcisted.     I  tiling,  v^veij^-^ou^  should  be  a^are  of  the  opportuni- 
ties that  SIGI  provides'-the  student.  .    /•  .      ^  -'^         •  ' 

*  ^^  -  ^  r 

^    No-.  ^  I*  will  be  back  to  review  somr^  lufyrmation  in  another  system^  of  SIGI.  Have 
a  nice  day II  *  •    v  '     .    *    .  , 

Matching  personality  traits  with  uccujyations .  .    ,         '  - /* 

Everything  -on  SIGI  was  very  accurate^.    It  gave  Information  on  about  ^^V^^^J^t^ng 
'  you' wanted  to  know;  .  .  '    '  '  • 

'        ■   ...   .  .  .J    ■■'  . 

Set  up  more  terminals.       ^    '  ,  *•  .        .       *       ,  ^ 

^Ma-ny  people  are  interested  in  playing  music,  either  ^a^  a  KQb.by  or  as  additional  ' 
income.    More  ■  in-depth  info'.about  music  industry.     rT*    •  . 

.  •  .      ^  ^ 

Get  morel  1     Tell  other^chools  to  use  "^hem.     This  would  have  been  hd^lpful  in  • 
.*  high  ^school.  »  ■ 

■     Make  .SIGI  availaole  lo  ifx^li  i^clro;.!  .:.LLLdt::\.LD  :=o.i:h'at  lh^:y  ^c.w  bccrT.c  aware*  of      ^  . 
their  values-  and  not  waste  valuable  time  and  money..by  changing  aurriculums 
once  or  twice  aftter  slarLing  college.  ^ 

Do  not 'use  the  same  examples  all^  the  time.  •.  V         *  -     r,  -V 

*Put  computer  in  a 'more  comfortalrle  area — Not  so  dmtt^cVtng,  ~. 

No*     Not  really.   (Mentioned  bv  k  ^Jtudents.)  •  ,  ' 

Additional  oceupa-tions\  .       ,  *  ...  - 

Personally,  .1  was  expecting  a  test  which  could  evaluate  .oafe  s  skills.,  em-  ^ 
phaslzing  strong"  pointa- and  ^  thus  allowing  one  , to^hoose/ pc.cupatiO;?>al  goals 
w/ii'ch  others  obtained  who  had  siiAilar  test  scores.        ;  *  ^ 

^   1  feel  limited  by  the  occupational  chpidelP    L.would  like  to'*have  seen  more- 
>**  occupations  such  as  occupations  .which  would 'have  involved  history.  Ihere 

"were  plenty  *of' occupatiW  for  people,  with  scientific  iMer^^ts,  bufc  hpt-^- 
many  for  people  with        interest  fn*  hist:6ry^(.    ;  •   * .  - 


many  for  people 

When  you  took  me"  of  f   (;SIGI)I  missed  some  of  the  questions/v  ^  would  have  liked  ^ 
to  ask,  and  J  couldn't  go  back  t6  them.     I  think  we  .should  be  .allowed  to 
finish  the  sec.ti(^  before  you  take  me  off.    That  was  the  part  I  w^^mUst  in-  ^ 
terested  in,  and  J  didn't  ^et  a  thange  to  get  some  answers.  :  . 


Some  of  the  responses  have  been "  e(Jited  slightly.  . 
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Table  M8:  SICI  evaluation  QUCSTlomiA^  ' 
fOR 'COUNSELORS 


BACKGKOIND  INFOR>C\TrOM 

1.  ,  Whac  percent  of  your  time  do  you  ^pend  In 

career  counseling^ (as  oppbsefi  to  personal 
counseling,  academic  advisement,  etc.)? 

^  (l).None 

^  (2)456?  or  less 
"T"(3)  25-50t 

.2^  (4)  50-73: 
'         (3)  7$~100Z 

2.  Ofj^he  average,  how  many  students  do  you 
sec  each  week  for  career  counseling? 

6   (I)  Upnfe 
'  }  ,(2)  1-5  ^  ^ 

^  (3)  5-10  * 
"^(4)  10-20 
O   (5)  20  or  ocvre 


V- 


Jl:,.  Hov  long  are  cost  sess^ions  for  career  counseling? 
/    (1)  less  tftat  30  minutes  ^ 
/  0  (2)  3Q.  minutes  Co  an  hour 
O  (3)  one  to  tvo  hours 


it 


Pleas^  indicate  whether  you  agree  or,  df&agree  with  each  of  the  f  c41ovlx^^sCateoen(8  ^bout 

computer-based  guid^ce  systems.                                                                  *  *         *^     ^  * 
 *  Y.   !  .  ^  


4.    Coicputer -based  guidance  systems  are  a  passing  fad. 


Agree  .     l>l«agree\^  l^op  -iJure 


S«    Compute r-b^sed  guid^ice  systems  can  relieve  counselors 
of  many  routine   duties,  leaving  more  time  iox  profes- 
sional counseling  Activities'.  9 


6.  Compute r<-based  guidance  syste^ns  are  a  potential  threaW 
t^^the  Jobs  of  counselors.*  .      "  »  ^ 

7.  I;  will  probably  niyer  make  ouc^  use  of'  computer-baaed 
guidance  systems  in  my  work  with  students.  , 


o 


*  8.    Computer-based  guidance  systems  are  capable  of  helping  >  / 
,  9t*ident6  make  rational  career  decisions.  ^  ^ 


HI 

.  /I 

0 


/ 

p 
4 


EXFERIEMCE  WITH  SICI 


9.,  Bave  you  atten'dcd  a  SICI  Counael^s*'  Wor^hop? 


I, 


10.  "  Have  you  had  a<x:h«nce  to  use^SIOI  yourself? 
/  •  ^  .  * 

11.  If  SQ^  which  of  the  SIGI  eubsystema  have  you  becYi  through? 


to  (1)  Yes 
JJJX)  Tea 


Once 

{If  VAI.UE? 

(2)  LOCATE  _ 

(3)  COMPARJ? 

(4)  PREDICTION  "7^ 

(5)  PU:fMIMC*'  " 

(6)  STRATEGY  p"" 


More  than  once' 


4\  (i)  No 

0{2)  HQ' 


-Er|c  , 
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<    ■   *  ■  Table  M8  (continued)    •  • 


Have  you  referred  students  to  SICI? 

0  No 

If  so,  how  many?         ..       ..  ^ 
For  wKat  reasons? 

 1 

 ^  ^—  

 .  1  

J                                       '  ' 

 :  4- 

3.    How  have  most  students  at  your  college  reacted  to  SIGI?  1  ♦  • 

^   (1)  Favorably  * 
O   (2)  Unfavorably  ,  . 

3    (3)  No  opportunity  to  observe  * 


What  problems, ^If  any,  have  you  )\0  In 

7  '  '  


14.    Have  students  coae  to  you  with  their  S[CI  printouts?         ^(l)'Yea  ^    (2)  No  • 

helping  student^* interpret  their  printouts? 


 *15,    Have  students  come  t6  ]^  with  problem^  related  to  use  of  J^he.  SIGl'^termlnals? 

'                           *    ^       ■  ^  (1)  Yes         .    f   (2)  No 
If  so,  what  kinds  Jof  problems  hav^t;hey  encountered?         ^  *  ,   


I  iTlfi^'to  na^^lng  aL  your  collie,  to  what  degree  was  each  of  the  following  (Items  16- 

j  22)  8  problem  to  you  In  your  role  as  a  counselor? 


16.    Getting  students  to  read 'occupat lonal 
1  ,      inforoatton. « 

\  17.    Keeping  up-to-date  on  occupational 

information. 

^       .  ■>  ^ 

18^    Identifying  sources  of  occupational  ' 
information.*  .  ^ 

^       \  • 

19.  Finding  tltae  to  see  all  the  studentdv^ 
who  want  the  help  of*  a  counselor. 

20.  Identifying  students  who  need  help 
with  their  educat lon*?il  and  occupa- 
tional plan^.  '  / 


Major 

Minor 

No 

Not  relevant 

prol^lem 

problem 

problem 

to  oe 

O 

_£ 

6 

c 

c  ' 

21*     Selecting  appropriate  programs < of  4^  '  ^ 

study  for  studepts'  career  goals.  Cj  A   ^ 

22.  Other: 

~  


-r 


23*.    Has  SIGI  had  an^^Japact'  oo  any  of  the  ab'ove  problem*?  ^    (1)  T*ii  oZ^  (2)  No 

If  so,  which  ones?     (Circle  responses.)     (16)'    (17)  *  (1*8)    (19)     (20)*^  (21)  (22) 

P'iiase  e'xplalnV     '  .   3  -  ^       '  ^  ^  ^ 

 . — ^-1^   :  


T  
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\    Table  M8  (contiQued)' 


~  » — '  ^ — T"^^ — :  '  

Havc-^^ou  noticed)  a^chdcnge  In  any  of  the  roilowin^  j^lttas  2A-27)  now  that  SIGI  Is  available 
to  students  at  yanr^one^?  ^    s"^^*  ^  .'.^ 


24.  Kuiaber  of  «^udents  you  are  able  to  see. 

25.  Amount  of  tiae  you  spend  ddlng  career*,,* 
counseling..  ^  * 

26.  Length  of  career  counseling  sessions, 

/■  '  ,  . 

27.  QxialUy  of  grobp  discussions^ ahout  voluea 
and  career  decisions- 

28.  Do  you  know*Vhich  of  you»  oLUQeQi.8  :^it,w  used  SIGI  and  which  have  not?  tw 
'    •  ^  '        '       7  (1)  Yes  '-'r 


IncxAsfe"*^ 

• 

Beferease 

No 

change 

*  No  opportunity 
t oxobserve 

■  ^,_v_  - 

»  ►■^ 

^  ^'  0  9 

/ 

^our  opinion  do  students  who  have  used  SIGJ  rate  higher  Xl&n  atudents  who 
used,  it  in  their  abllitv«ico:  .  ^         '  •    \  ^  N.o  opportunity 


 (2)  No, 

If  8o^  In 
have''  rtot  used? 

V  '  »  Yes 

(1)  express  clearly  the  sat  iflfact  icr.3  th^y  waat  free 

an  occupatl^Z  * 
^il)  sta^e  their  prlfeary  occupational  choice' 
(3)'aentlon  alternative  possibilities'  , 
'(A)  Indicate  sound  reasons  for  their  preference?  . 
(5)  show  thev  are  wfell-infoi^med*  about  the*!^  fl?aC- 


cholce  occupation' 

(6)  decide  what  programs  of  st%dv  are  su^^^^t^e  for 
each  occupation  being  considered?  ' 

(7)  evaluate  their  chances  of  success  In  programs 
^        being  ^cotisldered?  ^  ty      ^  ' 

*     r  .  *         ^  '  . 

29.    How  do  yo^  think  students -should  gain  access  to  SIGI?     (Check  one  of  siore . ). 

^  /  (1)  Terminals  sJ.o^l^I       a^d^llaLle  Lo  ^tader.Ls  oti  a  fit£.t.--ooie,  first-served  ^  , 
^         basis,  and  follow-up  sasslons  with  coiznse^ors  should  be  optional.* 

(2)  Students  should,  be  required  during  their  first  year  of  .college  t,o  use  SIGI' 
'    *  ^  and  sthedulr*      fcl  I  ncn^il^r  vith  s  cctia^iclor,  « 

.  7    C3)  Counselors  should  refer  scudeots  to  SIGI  and  require  a  folIow-up5%essloQ  -j 
;        ^      i^terward.      m  ^  ^         '  ^  , 

r*^'       ^          SIGI  should  be  lised  ai  part  of  a  career  guidance  unit  in  a  clar^sroom  course*. 
'        /   (5r)  Other:     


\ 


SUCGESTIONS  FOR  I>!PROV£H£nT  '  •  , 

30f    What  occupations  do  students  trequftatly  as^  about  that  arc  aissing  frca  SIGJ? 


31«    Are  thei;e.  other  ad^itlooal  occupations  Chat  you  would  llke^to  see  included  In  SIGI? 

.  ^  (1)  Yes   i        /  t2)  Ko 


If  so,  {>lease  list  then: 


32,    Are  SIGI'j  writing  style  and  vocabulary  appropriate  for  your  atudents? 

^  *  ^7  (1)  Yea  <^  (2).yo 

If- not,  what  charfges  would  yo[r"fiuggest?  ,  *  
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How  doc«  the  occupational  Infonaatlon  In  SIGI  compare  to  other*  sources  available  to 
stupents  at  your  college? 
r  (l)'»ct:er     •    ^    /  , 
7   (2)''About  the  same* 
J2_0)  Worse  . 

34.  Did  you  find  imy  sexual,  racial,  or*  other  bias  In  SIGI?     Q    (1)  Yea'  <r^(2)  J^o 

If  so,  glvc(^^xamples ;   , 


^5.  What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  Improving.  SIG^,  thvH^Sdbook  for  Counselors,*  or  the 
J     Counselors'  VorksKops?    


OPTIOHAL  IKFORMATIOH 

 ?  r  ,  .  »,  •  '  • 

Members  of  the  SIGI  research  staff  are  especially  Interested  In  hearing  about  any 
personal  experiences  which  you  or  your  colleagues  may  have  had  In  working  with  SIGI.  Please 
use  the  space  below  to  record  any  observations,  amusing  anecdbtes,  students*  conmenrs,  etc^..^ 
which  you  would  like  to  share  with  us. 


^CoUege; 


JIeASE  return  y6uR  QimSTIONNAIRE  TH  THE  DWELOPE  PROVIDED 
.    '  THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUf  COOP^RATI^  \^ 
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Table  M 


Counselors'  Responses  /to 
on  the -Counselor^' 


3en-Ended  'Items 
5nnaire  ^ 


/ 


Question  12.  (Reasons  for  Referring'  Students  to  SIGI) 

.  To  learn  more  about  their  values  to  help  .in  career  planning ♦ 

is^,,,.S^  joinfcly  with  th^  SOL  I.     I  ^f  eel  that  until  the  student 
gets  his  results  lrack.Xco5i_  the'^SCl/,  SIGI  allows  for  active  careser  explora- 
tion.^   Also,  1  believe  its  basis  fl.e, values  system)  is  a  very  impor- 
tant area  .to.  be  explored  by  indiyiduals.  ^ 

I  \iave  referred  student^  because  (1)  they  lacked  understanding  of 
decision-*making  prdcess,  (2p  it  aims  to  help  students  master  strategies 
for  rational  behavior  in  the  face  ,of  uncertainty • 
•  ClAi-if  ication,  /  ' 

-[Trie  student  was]  nat  sure  about  career  choices  dr  had  too  many 
alternatives  and  needed  yto  narrow  down. 

Initial  career  explora^tion  and  information  gathering. 
Career  discovery  and  exploration, 
^        To  find  possible /career  opportunities. 

Seek  career ' alternatives,  etc.       '  '  , 

Career  choice  decisions 


ERIC 


Question  14  (Problems  Associated  with  Printouts) 

Only  a  handf/il  [pf  students  come  to  me  with  their  SIGI  printouts].  / 
REAL  PROBLEM. 

*^  Some  studeiVts  used  SIGI  minimally.    Thei't  printouts  contained 
limited  infohnaZion  from'  COMPARE.     It  was  therefore  difficult  to  ^relate! 
octupi*t;ions  to /values*  '  o  / 

At  times /the /Printouts  are  so  long  that  they  are  unwieldy.  Perha^Js 
some  type  of  foTdfer/flle  system  could  be  set  up.  / 


Question  15  '( 


(Prgrblems  Associated  with  the  Terminals) 


Diff iculty, , following  instruction,  wanting  to  stop  in  the  middle/ 
of  a  subsys ten/ aAd  being  unable  to.  ,rf  -  * 

Hitting  i/roug  key  in  VALUES  and  being  unable  to  change  their  response* 


Question  ^2  /(Other  Problems  Associated  with  Career  Counseling) 


•Althoiigh  #19  [finding  time  to  isee  students]  hasn't  bee^/a  big/'  .\ 
problem,  SIGI  has  alleviated  the  time  element  and  I've  had. more  t|!m^  '  ^*  ' 
to  get;*  into  other  §reas  "of  counseling. 


Question /23  (Impact  of  SIGI  on  Counseling  Problems) 


4  '  . 


COMlPARE  has  reduced  these  [problems  16,-  17,  and  18].,  / 
16r-occupational  material  is  easily  obtainable,  .t;hus  moi^  motivation 
to*  read;  17--keeping  up-tb-date  material  is  'Extremely  hard^^.SIGI/does  It  for 
us;  2l/— program  selection  is  difficult  because  of  emphasi^  of  students; 
SIGI  qlarifies  and  also*"knows"  the  different  programs.  /' 
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Table  >f9  (continued) 


Question  ^9,  Item  S'(Other  Ways  of  Making  SIGI  AVailgfele  to  Students) 

;  High  school  santDTS  should  use  SIGI -befo^re  applying  to  college,  . 
This  may  help  th^m  to'mak^  up  their  minds  on  a  definite  curriculum  in 
•thSir  freshman  -yeer.        -  t  ' 

SIGL  could  become  an  'integral  part  of  an  ongoing  orientation 

program,-  .  \  . 

i  '  '  '    *  * 

Question  30  (Qdcupations  Suggested  by 'Students  for  Addition- to  SIGI) b 

Occupations  dealing "with  animals.  ^  ^  • 

/    Communications  media.  >        ,  • 

Specialized  health  careers. 

College  counselor,  office  manager,  industrial  psychologist,  civil  and 
mechanical  engineering  technician,  art  therapist.  *  ^ 

Question  31  (Qccppations  Suggested  by  Counselors' for  Addition^to  SIGI)^  ^ 
'College  counselor,  office  manager,  etc.    [see  above.  Question  30] ,   ^  / 

Nuclear  medicine  technician,  cytota'chnologist ,  respiratory  therapist, 
histologic  technician,  blood  bank  speci^^Jist.^ 

Communications  media,  aviation  science,  health  services,  business 
(retail  purchasing  buyer). ^ 

Question  32  (Suggested 'Changes  in  Writing  Style)^  ,  ' 

Reading  level  might  be  ditficult  for  some  students. 
Questibti  .34  (Examples "^of  Bias  in  SIGI)  ^ 


/ 


J 


No  responses. 


ERLC 


Que^tioT^35  (Suggestions  for  Improvement),  • 


I  feel  that  more  work  should  be  done  on  the  values  section.  I 
assert  that  students  are  not  prepared  enough  to  make  value  choices 
,r  believe  that  either  a  different  approach  by  SIGI  or  a  mandatir.y  #.lues 
clarification  session  with  the  counselor  is  necessary. 

Perhaps  at* the  ^beginning  of  each  subsection  give  an  appro KltDKte 
"time* of  completion"  estimate.     This  would  'help  students  judge 
or  n^  ^hey  hadvtimej  to  complete  the  program  that  he/she  is  lij 
a  specialised  program  could  be  instituted  for  those  mlddle-agd 
returning  to  work. 

Handbook  for  Counselors-  and/or  the  counselors'  workshop 
written  and  ^interpreted  in  a  less  cofhputer-oriented  stiyle. 

I  have  not  been^to  aiiy  workshops  but  I  think,  they  wou 
I  would  like  to  see  a  workshop  done  on  the  use  of  SIGI  in 

Develop  a*"  course  or  seminar  along  the  lines  of  the  w 
couuselors  for  entering  students. 


ther '         /  " 
Perhalps      *  , 
womer^'         /  • 

ihould^be*'     '  • 

/  i  ■ 

\e  valua|ile,.  * 
eer /couitselihg.  " 
hop/  foi;      ;    '  • 


^  Some  of  the  responses^  have  been  edited  sligh^tl}/'. 
^  ^ome  occupations  in  fhese  fields  are  already  iL 

.     ^       '     .  -.578 


SIG] 


/ 


/ 
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^  '.      .  Table  MIO 
Break"dowi>^-<5l^ Sample  by.  Age,  Sest,  aJI  Enrollment 


Status 


Factor 


/  / 


Age  . 

18  or  under 
.  19-21 

25  and  bver 


39.2 
28.6 
18.8 
13-4 


Sex 
Male 
Female 


45.9 
54.1 


Enrollment  status 

About  to  enter  8. 1 

1st  semester  or  quar.ter  22,7 

Completed  1  or  more  semesters'  28.3 

Other.  ^  40,9 


Table  Mil, 


.Initial  Status  with  Resp6ct  to/care'er  Decisions 


VALlfE   oTATUb   CN=   S3  A  ) 

I   KNOW   WHAT    I  WANT.  ■ 

i^'^in'M  A'jl/'  <.F   WHAT    I  nAKiT. 
J  WOULD  KNOW  IF  I  SAW  IT. 
*   ! iH    ThP   bARK • 


I  CAN  LIST  3  OCCUPATIONS. 
1   Cfj  ^   CeU'KAT  ICNb   It^AT  fIT. 
Nf^T   it-RL   THIfY  FIT  h«Y  V^Ltuh. 
J   •vJEt'O   LCTS  LfMNFOKhAT  ICN. 

P9Cl.'TCTI0N   STATUS- '(N=   554   >. /' 

/.  ■  ^ 
fl'fOiCT    CP/CL?.    IN  ANY  f 
P'^c'UICT    L-RACiLS    111   SuHt  FhC'-ft-A, 
Cr-'IBRAL    ID'EA  •Q.F  nY  GhADtc.' 

^  -    I   CAN  'T  PPFDl'CT   rfY  GRAuEi.  « 

PL>-f  NrWG  C  T  AIL'S    (•M=*^3-^  ) 


x^'^.t;  VHICF  PKCGRAM  It   ENkCLL  IN.. 
■GE.'MiiRAL   I-bFA  VHICH   lb  Bbij*    ■  / 
■CON'T   KNOW  bUCri  PR-Ce.   T  C'  TAKE. 


s. 


^  '  o 

0 

FRtC  • 

2S1 
79- 
P8 

'      •i'1  . 
,      «   ■''^  ■ 

; :  ,%f:F';  ,  r 

•        1  (  •  cs  S 

»  ■  .'  'l  9^^ 
• '    ■  187- 

97        *  ■ 
.      ..-^9  . 

.  .77 

'  -  >    18. 11^. 

FRtC,  , 

•  * 

- 

.?i2 

17.2'? 
c    79.3  5' 
A43.45 

1    f   . , 

•  -586- 

* 

1 

c- 

•  1 

Table  Ml 2 

- 

Means  and  Standard 

t 

Deviations  for 

the  10 

SIGI  Values 

» 

^*                       ,  Unrestricted^ 

-    •  • 

Restriycted 

,Value         •                    X'  . 

• 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 

« 

 ■  .  \   :  ■  ■ 

i 

• 

Income  5.30 

1.76  ^  • 

4'.  91 

..  1.74 

Prestige    .    ^       .  *  4,42  . 

2.01    '  ' 

'3.23 

■  1.69 

Independence  5.39 
Helping  Others  4.79 

1.70 

0  0"? 

4.60 

'  1.62" 

9  10 
\ 

• 

Security                     5.31   '  * 

1.99 

4.48 

1'.78 

/ 

Variety              '     '  5.18 

1.96^   .  '■ 

h.22 

1.82  . 

Leadership            '  ^-37 

1.^8 

:3.47 

1.65 

0  * 

'    Interest  Field    '*       5.98  * 

-1.63" 

5.5'4^ 

1.68'. 

♦      *  " 

Leisxire  •  .  73.98'- 
^  Eatiy  Entry''    '           3.17  '  ^ 

1.85  . 
.2.35 

3.34 
2.27 

•1.63 
1.95 

% 

'           •      •               • ,                    ^                         •  .      *                                   .  f 
^Students  yelghted  each  value  on  a  scale  ranging  from  0  (no^impo^rtance)           ^      -    '  - 
-to*8  (maximum  importarjfie)  ,  with  no  restriction  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
.        sum"X)f  .the  weights'^    **  ^  ^                        *                        o     -  '       .  ' 

as- 

> Students* were  forced  to  adjust  their  value  v?eights 
.  40,^polijrts. .        ^             ^          '                         *  , 

to 

to  exactly 

♦           **                                 *  » 

* 

If             '  " 

• 

• 

■  V- 

\ 

/ 

/  • 

«  *' 

■'•  ■  ■     V''     .  • 

.  581  ^ 

\ 

y  ■  1 

>  ' 

Table  Ml 3 

'/       Frequency  with  Which  Each  of  the  Six 
i  ■."      Interest  Fields  Was  Selected 

^\       ■    '      '    ■  " 


•  ^ .    Intermit  ^^4eld  {i.  «=  889)  ^  '  ^  •  Freq 


a 


/\U^"^.T[echnological  ' 
/  Administrative 
..^^  ^Personal  Contact 
-  V^rT^al 
^  Aesthetic 

\ 

•  J 


154 

,  17.32 

82  •■ 

9.22 

133 

14.96 

286  > 

*  32.17 

137 

15'.  41 

97  . 

10.91 

^  The  n  and  frequency  represent  the  number  of  times  fields  were^selected  / 


St'<idents  may  choose  more  than  once. 


•    -  '-588-. 

""""^^  ^     Tabie  M14  .>  \     *  - 

Frequency  with  Whieh  Values.  Were  Used  for  Retrieval "in-Xocate 


/ 

/ 


r.CuhF.  ■...■/  •  1701-  .     /  I'-b'^ 

'  ■•^T  "rvIT  Y..  ' 
V/SI-.TY.  ' 


1  k'  /.  i  •  •  ■      1  r .  6'" 

667  '  ■  S.7? 

1798  ,15.i1 

7  i  1  •                 .  6 .  ' 


^The  n  represents  the  total  number  of' selections ,  not  thynumber  of  students 
'using  the  Locate  system. 


/ 
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,     -         Tabl(|  Al5 
Level  or  Category  of  Specification  Used  in'Locate 


1  1  c 


p^-r>T\c-t.  3 pre  liVlL^^  <r.--  6^1  ) 


r  w  F  L 


C  Art': 


6.  S 


1 

c  .A 
1h7 


r."  (V  ?  i  T  I      h  u  r   L      ■  L      C  iV    1  ^  i4 

teLlri    AVtr^/^GL    IS   CK  •  ' 

,  hORr    TH^N    AVLKAbL  AMCJ.MTi 
(PrTAT 


cA' 
3c1 


67 
4b7 


21: 

3   .  1  ^ 

r>o.9^ 


5  •  ->i» 


er|c 


•VARIETY   SPtCvLtVELi;   CN=  UuA  ) 
rTLT*.    i.VtP/oE.  I  3  OK  . 

/-4fat  ahcunt 

LFADERShl^bPFC  LEVELS   (N=  6  67  ) 

'B^LCW   AVfc  RAGL    I  S  CK  . 
/VEHAGF   AMCL'fTt.  ■  , 
hORE   THAN  AVLRAGE  AHGUNT.      .  . 
S         CREAT  AMOUNT  * 

fc.  ■- 


F,RLQ 
3.3 

■  587 
293 

FfvEO 

?.7li 
99 


\  - 

.41 .81 
2C.87 


6*9  J 
/;1'»G3 
■37.1s 
U.8ii 
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\able  M15  (continued) 


/  - —                        .                                  ^  . 

•  •                  1  . 

^              -'^         .                  -  " 

-  >                              ♦                         ii    .  ' 
f 

t  • 

> 

1 

'» 

%  - 

•  • 

• 

iCIcNT  IF  IC..             '*  ,     *                     .  \ 
TFCrtNCLCCJCAL..          •     /  .                  '  \ 
/  rx  IM'-:  TK'i  M  V . .                     .       .         '  \ 
F      oC^i-'L„  CM  1  C*T  .  ,              '               •     ■  ^ 
•.           VFPt-.AL.  °                '       .  . 

/.r<^THHTIC.  .                 '        •    .  ' 

5 1  . 
.'t  0  ? 

.     19.2?               •  •. 

'^*  9'"  > 
1  1  »-'v  - 
•                           -  . 

r '■ .  0 1 
1  r .  V  ^ . ' 

f 

L  "  •  L  h   *  >^  C  :'M   I  3   IK  •        '  ' 
^>               L    '  0    T  h    <    /•  V  ^  ."^    u  c.       J  U  J  T  •  • 

•   •    •                                                             "  ' 

FKf'-n 

it         •  . 

L   YEahS  i     /W'  '  ' 
/   Ori   ^  Ytr/i-^^L. 

1    Yt^'^    GiV  1  bb.«            •  '    '  '         '      '  . 

1  ?h 

27  i 
7^ 

55  •  0  i 
^  ♦Si 

•  • 

r 

t  • 

*  .p 

^'  ^    st  '  '  .  585 

ERIC,  ' 

1  ' ' 

<• 

591- 


Tdble  Mlfr 


1 

ERIC 


0CCUPAT15Ni:   USED   \H  LO  CATE  (  NOV  1  CG   6    IN  IT  lA-TE)    (N=  9  S       A  '  25 1  9^  ) 


oACTOR  AND  ACTRESS. 

"*  ADVERTISING  COPYW  R  I  T  E?^  •  » 

AIR  CC>JOj   REFRIC>>    &   ht^J  MECH. 

ACCOUNTANT, 

AIRCf^AET  H.tChANlC. 

APPLIANCE   REPAIR  TECHNICIAN. 

ARCHITECT. 

aUTOKOBILE   SALPSWORKER.      ^      •  ^ 
^RCH,   TECH,    /ND  ORJlFTSMAN. 
AVlO/^ICb  TECHNICIAN,. 

nacKoe I  it  mechanic.       .  . 

ACTUARY,  ,       '  '  ° 

B'^OAOCA^T  TECH»>iICIAN, 

BEAUTICIAN^ 

OOTaNIST.  - 
'  rC^KKEEPE^.  \  . 

PtiSINECi   KACHIN5  ^i^iPAlR    IFCri.  ' 

SANK   OFFICER.  ' 
*  bA^^K  TELlFR. 

C.DVMMCIAL  ARTIST. 

CLOTflNCL'ESIGNFK.  .  '  , 

'CHEhlCAL  ENGlNEEi^..  "  ^ 

CHE  K  I  ST-; 

CLEKot. 

Cl^MpuTER  CPERATOR. 
COKPUTcR-  PROGRAMMER'. 
CIV  I L  ENGINEER. 
CENTAL   ASSIS  TANT         ,  * 
DENTIST  ^  '  ,  V 

DENTAL  HYGIENIST 
DR*f  TERiSMAN 
DItTtTIAN 
.  CIESEL  MkChAMC      '       -    .  ^ 
DAKCtR»ANa  U^ANCJNG'  TkACht^R 
ECtWaHISJ 

El^ECTRJpJ^'L  EI^GINEER 
EiNGINEEKING  TECHNICIAN 
ELECTRONICS  TEQU.NICiAN 
FINE  AR  T  IST/PRIV^ITE   ART  TEAChRR 
FUNtRAi"  DI»?E  CTOR  < 
FLisGHT   ENGINEER       '  .  \ 
*FLir,HT    ATTENDANT  T 
FORESTEK 

CEOGhAPHOR      '  •  ' 

4^0Ht  ECCNCHIST 
hOTEL/KGTEV   KANAGEJ?  '  \ 
INSURANCE   AGENT  *        '        '  s 

INTgRI(5;<  DtSlGNER/DECbRATCR 
INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEER    ^  .  ^ 

iNOOoTRIAL  TkAPFIC  <MANAGER 
INDUSTRIAL  DESIGNER 
INSTRUMENT, REPAIR  TECHNICIAN 
SCIENCE    LAB  TECHNICUN 
LIBRARIAN 

LABOR  ftELATIGNS  SPECIALIST 
TJBRARY   T^CHNICIA'N.  ^ 


Fi?EO 

X 

FRED 

Jk 

■  O.OA 

O.QA 

16 

0.17.' 

0.20  ' 

•15 

0.16- 

1 

G.OA 

16~ 

-0.17 

0 

0.00 

0 

,  O.OO 

t3 

0.00 

2 

0.02 

0 

U.GO 

'  71 

0.7A  ^ 

'  u 

0.56 

6 

0.06  \ 

0 

0.00 

'  8 

•  D.08  ^' 

2 

0.08 

5 

0.4} 

0 

C,  OC 

3 

0.0^. 

0 

0.00 

/»9 

0.51 

9 

U.  36 

22  ^ 

C.  23 

-     2  . 

O.OB 

17  ' 

0.  Ys 

1 

u.Da. 

57 

C.  59 

,10 

'O.AO 

1 

c.ai 

'  0 

0.00  , 

28 
101 

0»  29 
1  #05 

0 

u  . 

0.00 
'  0.95' 

1 

0.01 

0  , 

o.nu 

s 

0.05 

p 

.0.00 

30 

0.  31 

5 

•  0.2U 

117 

1  .2?  • 

1,8 

'  0.71 

17 

0.18 

•  2 

0.08 

101  ' 

1.05 

.  36 

1  .A^ 

7 

0.07i 

G 

0.00 

16' 

0.17 

1 

O.OA 

2  58 

2.69 

b9  \ 

2.  3A 

7  • 

0.07* 

2 

0.08 

29A 

3;07 

"67  ' 

•  i^.66 

19 

0.20-, 

6 

0.  2A 

20-  ' 

,0.21 

0 

0.00 

71 

,  0.  lU 

1  U 

0.  56 

9 

0.0^ 

1 

'     C. OA  ' 

2 

'  •  0.02 

0 

0.  00 

.  36 

0.38 

A 

0.  16 

^6 

^  0.58 

.  1-3 

C.  52 

^16 

•    0«  17 

0 

p. 00 

^0 

0.  A2 

3 

0.12 

^9 

0.20 

1 

O.OA 

115 

c1.20 

31  ' 

1.2^' 

^8 

0.  50  *  • ' 

17 

£•67 

10 

.0.10 

1 

0«0A 

133  * 

T.39 

28 

1.11 

21 

0  .  22 

1, 

*  O.OA  . 

180 

J.8JB  . 

S7 

.2. '26. 

80 

0.32 

.  ct 

i.07-' 

'    29  * 

0.30 

15  ^ 

,  0.60*^ 

AS 

0.A7- 

9 

0.36 

lUU 

"2.5*; 

'  A1  ' 

,1.63 

31 

•0-.32'  ' 

.  5 

0.20 

135  ' 

16 

0.6A 

,  2- 

0.02 

*0 

0.00 

«o 

,  0.00 

'  0 

.  0.00* 

•9A 

0.98 

1  6 

•D.6A 

119 

1  .2A 

38 

1.S1 

k 

O.OA 

.'0* 

0.00 

•  I 

4. 


586 
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ri]() 

oil  I  i  IKl*.  *J  ) 

I  AWY(  R 

3-.  /*  1 

3..U 

•  ri 

-     Ce  76 

1  7- 

0.67 

•      *  PHYSICI/N 

3*07 

?.s/.  • 

K£CfiANICAL  i:?^GIr.(  GR  * 

■f  b  ? 

1.1?' 

ia 

c%  n 

6/. 

•    (U  67  * 

11. 

'0 .  /*  /l 

2 

n.OR 

'hEDlCAt    LAH  ILChMC'lAN 

'  0 

0  #00  -  , 

0 

O.Ofi 

f-OOLL                    ^  >  . 

c 

c»on. 

/  '  0 

0.  00 

A{>Ki  T    W\  S'  /  f-CrU  »w 
•       PA'^Uf  AC  U      n  «  S   ^,;iLL  ^t.O,^KLH, 

1 1 

0.  1  ^  > 

3 

0*  1 

6 

0.  2/^ 

0 »  V. 

\  .  9  ^ 

0*36 

KUSl  C  1  M^/•>C^  iC   T:  ACmc^,  • 

t 

/  r 

'   ♦C .  3  7 

L  * 

(j  ♦  1  6 

i  h  AC^Im'  I  M  . 

^1 

0.??  ' 

'  0 

'  Cj.00 

;.9 

0  •  /.  1 

8 

UJ 

OcIO 

0.  21) 

^    cr^ a;  pgi  /p],f 

n  •  c  p  ^  -  • 

17 

"  0.67    *  ■ 

6 

.0.(6  • 

/  /  C  CCbPA  f  1(          ThL,-^  Ar  i  oT  • 

1  '^u 

V.  i  1 

1  •  3'*) 

rU'U  fJA  5^Iur.   AOF\T  . 

7 

0  •  r  7 

'2 

'  0.  O^J 

,  p. '4  itl  tFJ  in  R. 

0.1^1  , 

t.  1 .  03  " 

^             I  C   hr  /'  1  H   Sf  W  '  I  AL  I T  . 

UP 

1 . 

'  1  .  98 

r.n.CT.* 

,1.7  ' 

'  Lt67;^ 

ron mCai      ilm  i s t  . 

•  * 

?1  ? 

A  ^ . 

i  »  79 

UU^f  >    PKiCIICAl  ."^ 

c 

J 

U .  1  .-i 
.0.  f/*^ 

0 
1 

39 

0 .  A  1 

.  V 

L.OA 

\      PUrLiC   KfLATlONS    ^.  uKKrlK*. 

?0 

0r?*1      •  • 

.     •  8 

r..  32 

11  . 

Of  11  ^ 

^  .     2  ' 

.  C^03. 
.'0.5  6 

?1 

1^1 

r     0 .  r  T  i  t?.\,   f  A  N  A  b  I  *  ♦ 

1  '6 

'  ^6 

•1.4  3' 

1  .00  . 

P;>Y(  i  . :  iu.  I  M  • 

3;^8 

5.  A? 

83- 

-> .  r9  V 

^  0,1/; 

>  7. 

\        .?EHAi^.  lU  1  TA.TlLr;   CuONSUOK.  • 

r 

l.?97 

.   3t10  - 

'  'ICS  . 

V.  1 7 

I       KFCLfM  IVWv  )  S  I  p 

S 

o,os- 

0  - 

COO 

,r\^.AL  r  S  \  a1{  <  ;GhM 

S 

.  CeO:  . 

O.J  6 

* 

?C 

0.21 

o/?o 

Kt"<^P  r-^  AJ  Ct^  Y    THU/^P  1ST»         .  "    •  : 

?7 

,    0.28.  • 

7  ' 

CPS  ' 

RETAIL    blC^L  flANAGEK. 

o»:i^ 

1  i 

C.  52 

rvAOlu/TV    rfRVlCt    TcTHNICIAN.  . 

0.0? 

*0 

0.00  "^-^ 

RPCId  AT  IG^   kI^<Kl  K. 

0'.9<       '  • 

'        '  ' 

0.9^^ 

^$ySTLN  S   AfvAl  YST  * 

'to 

•    '  Q.31 

■     7*  . 

^'0.28 

^  'soil   COh      RVAT  lot.  1ST'.  * 

1  . 9  ^ 

ii1  • 

2.*02  . 

"  SCCUK  IT  a  S  MvOXEK. 

1.07 

23 

0.91 

SECR*bTA^i. 

3  7" 

'  0.39 

r  2 

C5.06 

'  SCUCCL    CCl'NbLLO^^     ^         *  ' 

82'  * 

*  3 . 2  6 

:::TAT1ST  ICIAK.  ' 

■ 

.      ^t2U  ,  v.* 

11  • 

SOCIAL   ^>L»a  ICF   AiDh  . 

.    >  U./?A 

12  '  t 

*    -bPFfCH  PAlhL,LOGT^>T/-A^OlLLObii.T* 

"??9 

2.91 

.91 

3.61 

Si:^GC»<    ANO  SINGING   UACht.^.  • 

21  • 

0.^?2  ^ 

■  .  3- 

Jj^12. 

18 

*o;i^^  ' 

0.16 

,     '    ^SOCIAL  i,CRKhR» 

'  9S 

I.^S 

TrACH^R    A  I  DL .  , 

L 

.  o^a^  .  - 

•0.12 

TFLLPHCNL  CKAFTSWORKlR. 

^  tl.OS 

"0  .  ■ 

.  G»-00 

.TOOL    'ND  Dlf    KAKf'R.                '  . 

6 

U.  OVi^-*. 

'TCAChijO   LLtr.EM.AR  Y  tCHuOL 

89 

0.9:^  \ 

•  ^s" 

1  .79 

/OCLC'ClbT, 

5  7 

0.^0 

Tr€H,<lCAL  WRITER. 

7 

9 

3 

0.1? 

lYfjlSl.                       .         •  • 

'  , 

a3 

tO.OO  • 

I'RBAr;  »*LANNtR. 

1.86  ^ 

*  0.91 

erJc 
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Table  M16  (conninuod) 


VETERlN./RIANt 

WASTFWATtR  TREATftENT  OPEKATGj<* 
X-RAY  TECHN&gDGJST. 
TR/.ChERi  ART,.. 

BIOLOGY. 

bUSIMv.Si^e 

ENGL ^Sh/LA^O.  ARTS. 
FCRF  IGN  LAKGUAGc 
H.rSTORY/SC^CIAL  SlFUUlES. 
INDUS. ' AKTS/V0C.T6CH* 
KATHEtlATICG. 
PHYS.ICAL  EOUCAT  ICN.    .  , 
PHYSICAL  SCIENCL. 


TE^CHEPvi 

TEACHI-Ri 

TE^AChPIo 

TE/^  CHCR  J 

TE*  CiiDRi 

Tt ACHuR J 

TEACHER i 

TFAChERi 
":TEAChLRi 
. WtLOER. 

/.ERGSPACE  ENGINEER. 

K  K<LFIGHTE.R.  •  , 

KEYPCNea  CPEXATL'K.* 

UNOSCAPE    ARCHKiECT  . 
"  OPEKATIhiG  FOOr  T(  CHN  IC1A.>* 

OPTOMETRIST,     •  ' 

'teacher/  EARLY  CrilLDH-ftOD. 
-i;TEAChER^   SPECI^AL  EOUCAJ'JCK. 
''^JNjNS^RUCT  lOk  IMfPECTOR.  y 
-.COH'KECf ICN  "OFFICER.  '    _  /  . 
'""GEOLOGISJV  -^r'  '   .  /  ' 

HOSPITAL*  .Af)hI>iISTRATOR.t 
• PHYSICI AK  'S  ASSISTANT. 
^rT^TENOGRAP.HER. 
J^EG  TECHNOLDGI.^^. 
'  '  M^^S1?^6   ASSISTANT.      ;     j       **  " 
"  "FLORIST    (RETAIL  I  DE^S  JGf^ii  ^)*. 

TEA  CHER  y   VCCAT  IQNAL/TE  CKU  1 C  AL  •* 

CHEF/COOK.  •         •      _  , 
^-FUUHSERV"  -T   - :    '  "        -  -    - ' 
■X'FQOD-  SCIENTlSf/lFCHNOLOGIST*.  , 
F L  EV  I S  1  ON ^PB  on U CE  R  /  D I R  t'C T  0  K  . ^ 
T^'INTE^^PRETER/TRANSLAJOR.  ' 
*  LEGAri^A^SlST/N?. 

FARMER/FARM  MANAGER 


1U 

'  If  19 

0 » 9'5 

0 

-  O.-OG 

0  ' 

0*00 

9 

0.09 

«  1 

O.OA 

1  71 

1  #78 

y.s 

1  .'91 

160 

'1.6? 

58 

c .  3'^1 

151 

1.58 

50 

1  .9?5 

.\?2 

1.27  < 

1.7s 

12? 

/.A  • 

1  #^75 

1  22 

^  .27' 

1  .75 

•    *      1 00 

1 .  0/* 

35 

1  .  39 

^^M60 

U67 

58  • 

7r 

.  Oi'77 

:>5 

1  i<>''.9 

/  160 

1.  67 

ife30 

'  *  5  -  ' 

Q.05 

0 

0.00 

•  7 

0.07 

•0 

€.00 

31 

o.:s2  ' 

18 

C.71 

_  ^    .  •  0 

0.00 

0 

o.co 

:"-v--  100 

1.0/;  * 

20  - 

u.  70 

-  ^ 

0.00 

0' 

co'n 

186 

1  i9A 

36 

1.43 

0.31  ' 

20 

0.79  * 

122  . 

V27 

1 . 75 

0.37 

9, 

0  .  36 

O.OA 

0  •  08 

26 

0.27 

1*.  28 

1-1  a 

,1.15 

^  18 

D.  71  . 

'    •    •  51 

^  0.  53.^ 

0.52  . 

"    :  ^  1 

/■-:0.01  - 

-  ^ 

G  «  ua 

"X'  -  ^'^  ■-- 

"0.01 

2  ^ 

.  0«*0? 

.  u 

0«  03 

€."^55,^ 

21 

'  0.33 

0.08 

0.2^ 

:o."3i  * 

0.?2 

^               23  -\ 

X   "    "1  " 

C.OA 

GflO  • 

■  ~~"0*~'  \ 

*G#00 

'32': 

0^33 

^  6^^ 

U.2A 

. -  0.13 

9 

'  0.36.' 

'  - 

^ ^* Retrievals  for  novices 


Retrievalsfor  initiates 
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Table  HIT 


gccs  i^ttokpa^^e  .  (n=  5177'^) 
'  aCtcr  ano  actress. 

A0VERTI-6ING  caPYWf<I  TER. 
MR    CDNU^    REFRIGi   6  HEAT  .If.Ch. 
.^CCOUN^TANT.  ^ 
AIRCRAFT  MEChANia. 
APPLlANCh    PfcPAIR  TEChNUlAN., 
ARCHITECT.  '  ^ 

^/UTOhdBILE  SALESWORKERk 
>RCn.    TECH.    AND'  OR  A/ f  SMAN  . 
/VIONICS  TECHNICUN. 
/^JTTChOB  ILL-  KtCHANlC. 
ACTUARY. 

BROADCAST  TECHNICIAN. 
rE'AUTKJAN.  ' 
f  OTAN^ST'. 

cirSlNtSb   HAChlNE   REt-/IR  ItCri.^ 
PANi  OFFICER.  ; 
\   £4Nk  'teller.'  ,  ^ 

cchkerciaL  artist.^ 

CL.OThINC   riFblGNER.  ' 
CHfFf'  iQAL  iNblNElK.  ^ 
CHEMST.    ^       ,  *' 
CLFRGY.  '        .  " 

-    COMPUTF-R  >PtRATOR.    *  ^ 
COMPUTER  P^CGRAKilLR. 
CIVIL  ENGINEER. 
CENTAL  ISIAST 
'CE^fTIST  B> 
DFMTAL  HYGIEMST 
CR*  FTERcif*,;i'- 
^!ETIT,IAN 
C  lESLL   ME  C^ANI  C 
OarNCfc^   AND  i;;nC^InG  [EAChbR' 

eccnchi5t 
lectric/ l  engineer 
.    ,  en^»ineek;n"g  technician 

•  ELECTRON  ICr  TECHNIC  Ia.x  . 

FINE   AR  T  fST/^K  IVAIE    ART  ItAC.iE^ 

fU^LRAl  OI^bCTCK 

FLIGHT  Ei>^>INEER 

FLIGHT  ATTENDANf. 
,  FORf^bT^R  •       '  ' 

GEOGKAPhcH         ^  " 

HC^^L*  ECC-^iM^Tt  '  V 

HCTEL/MCTtL  .^ANAGEH^ 

INTURANCE  AGENT 

INTERIOR  DESICNER/DLCORATCR 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEER 
I,NDUMRIAL   TRAFFIC  H^NAbER^ 
IlroUSl]RlAL  DESIGNER 
INSTRUMENT   kEPAIK  TECHNICIAN 
♦  ,  ^>C  ItNCE   LAB  'TECHNIC  IAN 
'  LIPRARI  AN 
LABOR  REUATICNS  SPECIALIs'T 
LIBkARY  .TECHNICIAN 


fkec 


ERIC 
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20 

Q.  6  3 

39 

'  1.23 

o 

0.2-8 

^8 

-  1.20 

7  . 

G.  22 

2 

'  C.06 

31 

'  3 

^  C.19 

5 

*   *  C.16 

•  12 

C.3S 

17  ^ 

0.54 

15 

13 

1 . 26 

10, 

0.31 

^  J 

.0.09 

i1 

0 .93 

3  . 

0.05 

1  5 

0.  ii'1 

1  3 

0.57 

22 

0 .  o> 

13  • 

0  .4  1 

23  ' 

0.  72 

22 

^0.69 

38 

1.20 

47 

1  .4^ 

1 3 

0.4  1 

19 

Q«6n- 

21 

0.66 

.  1? 

0.41 

'  26 

,    ^  0..8  2 

2 

G  .06 

6 

G.  15> 

19 

0.  60 

1  ^ 

U  .  4  4 

2 

0.06 

12  • 

0.3a 

1?  ' 

.  .  0.41 

TO 

"  0*31 

1<? 

0.6.) 

27 

0.85 

^.  Is 

1-.51^ 

5 

-  0.16 

28 

0.88 

23 

0.7^ 

S 

O.M  6 

It 

0.93 

LO" 

1  •  2^ 

7- 

0.22 

36 

1.13 

0 

'  G.CJ 

11 

»*0.35 

19  . 

0.63 

1.38" 

2 

0.06 

l  • 


1. 
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^  ^         lablcMiy  CcontJnucd) 

sjcj  a;;  . 

r  c  I  E0:^^4l^.f  1ST  • 

PFO  IC/.l    K  CCKD  /  uM  J  f.  J  SI  KA  lOrt 

J^EOH^L   L.*'b  TECHMCiAN 

MOOr-L 

MRKKT   Kf  Sf  ^RCHL  k 

Mf'O  ICAL    T?:  CnUCl  ObIS  T. 
hUSICU.N/MUblC  Tr./ChLU. 

^.  A  c  H I    i>  r . 

NURbb^YMAN/LANU.bC  APh  r?t 
KF^SP  AP  t'R  .REPCRTLRc 
GCFAf.OGi^APMERt 

OCCUPUiaVL  THbrvAPJiT. 

PU^ChASI^t  AGE.^;T« 

POLICF:  OFFlCtR, 

PUBLIC   HEALTH  SP L C i AL  I  T LT  .  • 

PILCU  -  ,  ■ 

pni  j*MCAL   oClTNT  IGT  •  •  ^ 

PH-APf'.ACIST  •  * 

NURSt^   PRACTICAL*    .  '  ' 

PUCTCC^^XP^»FR-. 

POBLIC  relations  k'OkKER. 

FHYSIoCISTt.  >     •  - 

PHYSICAL  T^sFF/jPlST,  "  * 

P'E^SCMNcL    I.NTERV  IEW£Kc  ^ 

f  Rnn.UCT  IGN  KA^aGLRo 

PSYCHOLCC-lSTi 

"R*oi(j/Tv.  .«nncunci:r# 

REHAfclLlT/TICN  COUNl-ELCK. 

RGCtPT  luNKST. 
'  REAL  ESTATF  AGL'f,T 

KURSE>  kEGI&TEREO. 

RESPIR/TCRY  IHCt^API 

RETAIL   nCRF  MANAGtfv. 

PADIl/VV   bERVfcr  TECHNICIAN* 

R^CRl  AT  ICf:  ^'Cr^KER. 
-SYSTEMS  ANALYST    "  - 

SOIL  CCN'i:.ERVATIuf<I£T.' 

S^FCUKIT  IPr  BROKER. 

SECKLTARY. 
.  SC»U>GL    CCUNSELOH..     •   '      .  -  "  " 

STATISTICIAN. 

SOCIAL   SlRVICE  AIDE.  ^ 

SPEECH  P^THGLCaiST/;UOn,LOG  1ST;, 

SINGER   /NO   SINGING  TEAChiR. 

Sl'RVEYOp. 

social  ucrkfr."^ 
•  t'eachlR  aide, 
telephokt-  ckaft  swd^ikkr. 

TOOL   'NO  PIE  MAKLRe 
TEAOiERj  TLFKENT/ttY  SCHCCL 
ZOOLCGI bf. 
TECHMCAL  WRITER. 
TYPIST. 

ur»7;n  ^^i'anner.  .  ' 


8i 


13 

2b 
17 
IS 

7 
22 
18 

2 
l'l 

36 
10 
1*1* 
20 
35 

^  1*1* 
38 
50 

.  12 
11 

'  27 

ao 

t 
20 
71 
?A 
U1 
25 
1^9 
9 
8 
26 
11 
21* 
-  5 

/;o 

20 
3i 
2a 

17 

:  97 

"  11 
A2 
~  AD 
•10 
5 
61 
5 
0 
0 
23 
37 
11 
^  2 
A7 


2.64 
0.19 
1.3S 

o^57: 
n./;i 

0.2^1 
0.8S 
0.5^ 
0.^7 
0*22 
0*69 
0.57 
0.C6 
,0.35 
0.82 
1*1:. 
0 » 3  I 
1  .3a- 
.0*63 
1f  10 
1 V  38 
^€20 
1  .5  7* 
0,3S 
0.:.5 
0x85 
1  .26 
0.03 
0 
2 

Or- 7.6/ 
^  t  ^/^ 

2 .  m 

0.  ia^ 

0./S2 
0,35  • 
0i76 
oL  1  6 
1.26 
0.63 
t^^OA 
'0.63 
0'^ 

3.05- 
0;35 

1  ;.32 
r.26 

0^,31 
0.'16 
1.92 
0.16  i 
0.00 
'  0.00 
0.72  , 
1.16  - 
0.35 
0.C6 
1 .43 


.03  1 
.23/^ 
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J. 
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Table  M17  (continued) 

VriEliniAKI /N» 

W.AS'fLi<  A  I  Lk  TP.EATin.NT  OPhKATpK. 
X.-R7»Y  TECriNUlOGISK  * 
TfHHEKj  knit 
If  ACrQfK  J  [>lCLnGYt 

lEn  fuJ  ul^GL  lSh./LA(\'G» 

tfaZhej^j*  r:DL'3.  arts/va 

TF  /ch^  r-  i   ^ATH£?^AI  LCi 

P^^ifiilCAL  riiyCAT  lUN. 
PHYSICAL  5>CItNCE. 


sTucir-s 

C.TECH.     /  ' 


\ 


■\ 


TE/ACHER  J 
TffKHER  J 
V/tLDLR. 

FIRfiFlGHTLK. 
JCEYPUNCH  OPfchATCN. 
LA'NDSC/IPF  /aCHIUCTf     \  / 

oPTOMb'TRlST.    '  \  ' 

TEACHER*   TARLY  CiilLDhOOD*' 
TEAChERi   ff^ECIAC  :auCArU.N, 
CO^^STR'JCl  luN  INCPtlCTlRo 
Cr^RLCT  10i<  GKPiCrR* 
GEOLOGIST. 

HOSP  Ij;i^ADMlNISTRATCR»  " 
P  H  Y  S  :  CI  •  A  N  «  r  <  Ai  5  1  S  T  A  K  1  r . 
f  TENC:>n<'^HE(?.^^'-  " 
LhG   TEChNCtTGlSt . 

FLPRJST    (nt-TAlL    A  UitlGNER'). 
TFACHtR^   VOCAT  IGNAL/lECnM  CAU 
CHEF/CrCKt 

F>ooD  r;CI^-^»TlST/TLCH^C'LOl>nr • 

T  t'LFVlS  J       PRODbCeR/b  JRLCTCk* 
IhJTLRPRf  Tf  R/TRAN:.LAIlR. 
LEGAL  >?SI^T/'NT^ 
FARKERAfARP  hAflmiiR. 


-^0 
2 
1<? 

11 
1i 
U 
U 

?0 

1? 

8 
23 

6 

2 
16 

6 

•  ^ 

■  %  ' 

/  28  . 
^  i8 
5 
16 
17 
20 
50 
■  15 
5 

y 

2 

n 

2 
5 
1? 
« 

5 

13. 

? 


^;  0>63 


0  t  76 
0.6?^ 

n.2s 

0*19 

o.so 

0.19 
0.  23  , 

'0.1  5 

o.i-:s 

1  fl'Q' 
-  0.1'6 

■  0.6'-'. 

O.Vi1 
0*16 

0.06 
0.  3S 
0 .  u6 
0.16 
G.3S 
0".2'^ 
C.16 
0.  /.I- 
0.(56-^ 


\ 

\ 


Frequency  indicates^  the  total  number"  of  times  an  occupation  was 
sheeted  as  a  subject  for  inquiry  *by  nov4.ces  and  initiates. 
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Table  M18. 


IN  IT  ICN  /r  CCCUF 
GESCHIP.TI.j^ CF  k^Li^h 


:cmp.ATiuNV 

■■N  ACTlVIMt 
'•"HRCTl  rt  T  Kt.^f-  l,M-ORh;.TIu'\ 
5PF.C1FIC   .'■CCU.'vT  I  r.OL  Jr,Ml.n,v 

mlaTeo  Cl.llc*:;c  !.ju.ass? 

PF»^tlNAL   GU^Llf  lOT  loNo^ 
■CTHER  Ri:"f.UIkr^icNTi?> 
bPC^I.NM  isC-  ,/>L,-i^y: 
Me  k^Gf.    U  CLfF-r.IGH  U'C^^f 
T:?    .>,L^.,^Y   hO'  oIolL  ITIci,-' 
}-0-«    iALAtiK.l  v'A-.<Y? 
{■''PLSJJr,  ITIci    TO   HtLr  OInFR.v' 
CPPOnTU  r,I  Tli  S   feu  L  f  aO  t  K  Sli  I  P  V 

f^'T   FILLO     lF    ji'^TEhtf.T?  « 
r-'r>-TIG' t-  LLi^cL? 

>'=';:cuL  p^-CrLtMi? 

•f.lYilCAL   SURROUND  INGi? 

L'FI  ijCRt  -ri&UPr^?  • 
■!NDLP£NCe,"-!:i    .-'J    THf'  JOB? 

Va^R'TY?  . 

tMf>L(.Y.;i:-HT  .tUTLOPK? 
WMtKfc   Akt    THE  Joo5? 

JT'"^  srcbkiTY.?  *■ 

AOV/'NCEhtNT? 


1 

6  •  D 

"-f  ffi  / 
ir^ 

It 

6.i\ 

7  ^ 

• 

I- .  U 

/P01  / 

,^17/ 

'  •  ^  * 

•  f  3 

^  1  6'j 

1  44 

1  r  ^ 

1  •  2;^. 

/:o5 

^  0  ^; 

2\7 

*   .  •  c  • 

1S9 

Z'.CJ 

2-33 

)  ?»93 

2.7* 

2b? 

2 .  :> 

•  1  r'6 

?.21 

^  '  J 

%  y  J 

iio 

9 

2,2  4 

i 

2..  ?  I' 

205 

1  V7 

2. A; 

• 

Frequency  is  the  *total  number  of  time^^he  question  was  chosen  by^  novices' 
and  initiates,  ■  .  ^  ' 
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Table  Ml9 

I  •     .  • 

Students'  Reports  of  Their  Previous  Academic ' Performance 


/ 


TOP   FIFTH.       •  ' 
2ND  FIFTH.  ^.'>^' 
i''""  F  !FTh.'       /     '  '  < 
U\H   FiFTr.  .. 
rr'TTo*"   FiFTh.  ** 

H.V.M  i  t(h  GFvAlc^   Cr^=  7"1 

^ ^'R  i^- . ' J . 
^    •  TLY  \  '•*<•, 
■^:^5TLY  C'>;.. 
■      '-EtCW  C. 

• 

H.f..FHiiLISH  GK/DE'S   (N  = 

hi't'-.TLY  ,'.«:. 
•  -"topCFTL-Y  C'S. 


HELP   CI'TH   f  ,V  L  li'H  (N=  '70  i 


•  Y£S.,  . 
NO. 

KOT^  SURE* 


11 

16  - 
■?n  / 

1''  , 
1 


,  13 


.  FRh.0  - 
17 

21  - 
2L  ' 
2  . 

*  FhtC 

33 
19 


1 5  .  a  ? 
2  2.5'. 

1  .A  1 


i-'.;i 
'P.  a/. 


it  .5  7^ 
34.29 


2"=;. 71 

4  7.1/4 

27. U 


/ 

Table  M20 


gj^^^r^  Chosen  in  Prediction  (N  =  173  ) 


Accounting 

Aerospace  Opa/ations  ^^lanagement 
Architecti^ira/  Technology 
Architecture 
Business  Administration 
Community  service  Assistant 
Correction  Officer 
Data  Broaessirig 
Engineemng  Science 
Erigineeting  Tech—Cons tru^tioh/Civil 
Eiigineyring/Tech — Mechanicial 
Flight/  Att^dant 
*Generj4l  Business 
Iiidus^trial  Supervision 
Laboratory  Technology 
•liana  Use  Management 
Law/ Enforcement  Officer 
Harketing 
.Mathematics 
Nursing 

Oirnamental  Horticulture  Technology 
lant  Science 
re-Mortuary  Science 
cience — Biology  ^ 
.  ^Science — Chemistry 
Science — Computer 
Sciencfe — Physics 
Visual  -Arts — Arts 
Visual  Arts — Media 


%  • 

5  .78 

A 

2  31 

J 

-> 

9  ftQ 

99 

1  ?  79 

1  9 

A 

2.31 

J 

2  ,89 

D 

u 

n  on 

u 

'   n  on* 

c. 
0 

'\  LI 

Q 

o 

'a  fi9 

9 

"  1  16 

J.>*  X\J 

A 

9  1l 

^  *  ^  X 

'  A 

^  *  ^  X 

ft  67 

5  78 

7 

1 1 

6.36 

•3 

.  .1.73 

1 

.58' 

"l 

■  ..58 

9 

'5.20 

5 

2.89'  " 

3.47  . 

•  "  1.. 

5 

2.89 

5 

2.89/ 

^'ihe  n  represents  the  sud  of  the  individual  frequencies,  not  students. 
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Table.  M21 


.41 


t , 


•hk' 


.r-i    PI  .,:,T    I  I. 


f*  I  .ki  :h]  > 


13 
u 


"hi  .'1 1 

1  /  ' 

17  .7 


ERIC 
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Table  {i?2 


'I 


jQPt  RATCR. 


OCCUPATION    CHOICE    IN  STKATtGYf 

ACTOR  AND  -ACTRESS.  I 
•  ADVENT  ISING. COPYWRITER. 
A  IR  CONOi    REFRIGi   ^   HEAT  ME 
ACCOUNtANT. 

AIRCRAFT    r-ECHANIC.  ; 
,    APPLIANCE   REPAIR. TEChNltiANi 
ARCHITECT, 

AUTGhOBILE  SALESWORKtR. 
ARCh.    TECh.   ASJ  DRAFTSMAN., 

-  AVIONICS   TECHNICIAN.  ' 
AlHCHCSILE  MECHANIC. 
ACTUARY. 

BROADCAST  TECHNICIAN. 
PEAUTIC  IAN.  , 
•  LOTANIST. 
FOOKKFPfEP. 

{JISLNESS  ^•ACHINE   REPAIR  T^C, 
SANK   CFFlCfcK.  ^  * 

PANK    TELLFK*  . 
COHhtRtlA-b  A1^TI6T, 
CLTTHING  DE^jIGNER. 
.      CHE  MCAL  ENGINEER. 
CHEMIST* 
•CLERGY.  ; 
COMPUTER 
CO^^PUTER 
CIVIL  ENCIVEER. 
CEN  TaL   Ab5lSTAN  T 

DENTIST  V  , 

DENTAL  HYGIENIST 
DRAFTERShAN  \  ' 

■CIETITUN 
DICSEL  MECHANIC^ 
'cancer   ASD.OANCiNG  'MkthhU. 
'  /  hC0NG*1liT 

LLECTRiCiAL  ENGINEER 
bNG/NEE  K.ING  .TECHNIC  lA^i 

fl-ectronijcs  technician 

FINE    ARt  iST/PRJVAJE   ART  TEActt^ 
FUNfcKAL  DIRFCIOR 
FLI&^^T   ti^G  IN LER 

-  FLIOHT  ATTENDANT 
FORb^SfER 
GEOGRAPHER 

HO'^E  ECONOMIST 
HOTbLy^-OTEL  MANAGER 
INSURANCE  AGENT^ 
INTER  I  01^  DESIGN-ER/DECORATOR 
INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEER 
'       INOUtTRlAL  LRAFf'lC  h;ANAGtR 

INDUSTRIAL  DESIGNER  - 
'    iNlTRUHENT  RE  P  A  I R   T  ECHN  I  f  I  A'N 
bVl.E^CE   LAB  TECHfirClAN 
LIBRARIAN  \ 
L'APOrt  8ELATIGNS  SPECIALl'bT 
LIBRARY  TECKNICnN 
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L/WYF.K 

HATHCMATICIAN'      ,  " 

MfCMANlCAL  IKGH.tER  - 
KETFOROLOr;!^! 
\MK01CAL  KFCCRD  AOH I M I STR A  TOR 
rFOICAL   LAO  ^fCMNtCJAN 
KOObL  '  ^ 

MARKL-T,  rtESTAKCHG-R  '     *  ' 

M/rtUFACTlJRHRts  SALESWORKeR* 
KEOICAL  TECHNOLOGIST. 
r.USl.CI  AN/MUSIC  TEACHER.. 

HA-eH^N  I  sr. 

*  NURS£RYhAM/LA.\'t)SCAPLK. 
^FWSP  APER-  REPORT'tK. 
7' C.CE  ANOGRAPHLR. 

OPT  1  CI  AN.    ^  .  ;  \ 

CCCUPAT'ICIOL  THERAPIST^ 
PURCNASIN^G  /GENT'.  '  ' 

POLICE   OfriCERi,      •  * 
PUBLIC  HLA).TH  SPtCIALITST.- 
PILCT.  -  -  - 

POLITICAL   SClEVTlSt  •  " 
.     H A  h AC i  .S  T  -.  .  -~i    ;  ;  f.r 

NURSE  i    PKACriCAL.    '      .  "  - 
PHOJCG'RAPHFR.  i 

PUBLIC   Ri:LA*TlGNS  WOuKER. 

IPHYSrCJ  ST.  -  *  ~    -       -  ' 

PHYSICAL   THERAPIbfj'  V  "A 

f  i:^SuK\'EL    INT'ERVIEl/ER.       •  . 

PROOuCflGK  ^Uf^ACcR• 

PSYCHOLOGIST-.  * 

KADJG/TV  ANfi^CUNCER. 

REHABIL  ITATICN  COUfJ-^SLOh.  " 

RECEPTlCNISFc  :vV''  "V- 

^ICAL  ESTATE  aGENT      ' "    '  '-' 

KURSEiv.RLGIMFR^Or '  "  ~" 

kFSPIRATORY  TH^ftAPI  J>T » 

RETAIL   STORE  ."^AN/  GER. 

RAOIOMV  SERVICE  TECh.MlCIAN. 
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.SYSTEMS  AfOLYST       .    .  /  . 
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Vable  M22  '(continued) 


V^CTakINARI>N.     .  .         *  * 

  V^??TfWAT£R  TRCATJ'.uNT  OPLKATOU.  - 

X-RAY  TLCriKCLOCIST.*  -  .   

TEACHFR^   }R1.  '      .  ^ 

T-EACHEUi  BlCLOGYc 
.     TEACtiERi   BUCIMFSS..  *     '  ^ 

"   ■  TEAChfR^  ENGLISIiAanG.  ARTS% 
TEACHtiRj    ruKEIG.N  L^jGUAGI^. 
TFAChTRi   HISTORY/SOCIAL  i>TUDlES#  " 
-     TEACHER*    I.'^DUS.   ART  S/ VOC  •  T  T  Cn  • 
.  '  TEACHERi  ♦'^THEHaT'ICS'.  '        '    '        '  ^ 
">    TEACKERi  PHYSICAL  EDICATIQN. 
TEACHERi  PHYSICAL  SC  lENCt.. 
WELOhR.    »    ^       *  . 
AEROSPACE   rNGINELR";^    X    ,      '        '  ' 
'     ---.-r-:FIR|:F  IGHTER.  .      : .  *       ^  ' 

KEYPUNCH  CPFKATGK.   ,    "    '     ,  ^ 
-'■^>r,V^-.  tA^iOSCAPE.  AKCKITECT* 

'CPEk  AT  M>IG  F.CGH  TECHNICIAN..  , 
OPTOMETRIST. 
,    ,  TEACHERi a AKLY  CHILOhpeO. 

-  :--:-V  v--\.TeACHL-f1*    SPECIAL  E&UCATlUN.  \  _  ' 

,^/;--*£:""'4c0WSTRUCT^lCN  iNoPECTOR* 
fr^-A-'/.r^  CORRECT  iOW  .OFF  ICL-R.'      :  1.  _  - 

^         "GEOLGCliT .  "  "  ;      *  "  * 

hospital  administrator.*  / 
r^ysicwn's  assist  am. 
Stenographer*-       ,  ;■    .  . 
-V;:itG  TECHNOud'fiJisT^  :  -      '     ■  -^-^"^ 

J,'   KUSSINC^SSISTAM.  I  •  '   ,  ' 

"  FLOR  ISX- XRET  AIL  a   liE  STGf.E  R)  t'  . 
TEACHER;  VCC/T  lONAll/TECHNI  CAL* 
CHEF/COOK.. 
:.T::-PLUHBER.  ' 

"l-'-«OU  ^SCI^NTIST/TECf^^OLO\--«,^•  , 
■  TELEVISIC.^  PT^CDUrER/DIRfcCTDiU^ 

iNTfRPRETER/TPANUlATCRr 
.  LEGAL  ASSISTANT. ^  ! 
^   FARhLK/FAHM  MANAG^R( 
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"Pre"'  (first  two  colMmns)  means  first  choice  before  the  student  received  information 
about  the  rewaVds  aiid  risks  ^  associated  with  the  oicupation.  * 

\^  *^Posl"  (third  and  fourth  columns)  rafians  first  choice  after  jfecelving  information^*  '  "  ^ 
.^abouL  rewards  and  risks.  ^-^n^ ...  r^ .  ^  .  - 
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^  .     -  ^Tablfe  'M23 

Designation  of-i^lrst-Choice  Occupations  in  strategy 
^    with  Respect  tt)  ^)esirabilit3;; jiiims  and 
Estimated  Chances  for  Entry 


DESIRABILITY  OUTCOME  (N  =  384) 

-OCCUPATION  WITH  THe' HTCHEST  SUM. 
WITHIil  IQ  POINTS  "OF  THE  HIGHEST. " - 
MORE  THAN  10'  POINTS  BELOW  HIGHEST. 


FREQ 

i41 
♦  80 

'^63 


% 

36.72 
20.83 
42.45 


T^H I GH^ STRATEGY  (N  =357) 

SUM  HIGH^;^' CHANCES  HIGH. 
SUM  HIGH-^  CHANCES  LOW. 
SUM  LQW;    '■  CHANCES  HIGH. 
"SUM  l6W;^    CHANCES  LpW\ 
^SUM  HIGH-     CHANCES  EQUAL, 
,    SUM  LOW;*^    CHANCES  EQUAL, 

 1_S  


FREQ 

124 
79 
87 
27" 

,  35 
5 


% 

r 

34.73 
22.13  ( 
24:37 

7 . 56 
-  9.80 

1.40 


i4i         .  *  • 

Sl  *  *  *  ♦ 

Sum  High  means  that  the  occupation'  had  the  highest  Desirabtlity  3um  or  came 

within  10  points  of  the  highest  sum.  ' 

^  Chances  Low  means  "chances  not  high";  i.e»,  the  student  estimated  b^ter 
chanq^s  for  some  other  occupation  in^^ttte  ^t-  of  three.    Low  does  not 
,  neces^isarily  mean  lowest .    '  '  *  ^  % 

c  ^* ''/  -  *  ^     ^  *     .*  ' 

Slim  Low  means  that  the.  Desirability  Sum  was  not  the  high^t  or*  within"  10 

^Itits  of  the  highest.     It  does  not  mean  thaj: /thfe  DesirablJ^ty  Sum  was 

n^c^^ssarily  the  lowest  of  the  'three  sumi?  under  consideration.  • 
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CHAPTER  XI      .  -  , 

Slili^RY  AND  DISCUSSION  OF  FINDINGS  ACROSS  COtLEGE'S 


■  V 


Technical  Aspects'' of  the  System 


Hardware  .  " 

At^the  time  this  report  was  written,  SIGI  was  aj^ailable  only  on  the  ' 
pi-gital  Equipment  Corporation  (DEC)  PDP-11  series  of  computers  under  the. 
ksTS-  (Resource-Sharin-g  Timesharing)    opeirati^^  system.     Since  RSTS"  is  a 
General  purpose  .time-sharing  opej^ating  system  \th^t  can  support  ^  large 
number  of  simult^aeoAis  activities  in  addition  td  SI^,  the^actual^haf d- 
Jare  configurations  at  thfe  six'field-test  college^  varied  'in  accordance 
•with  the  functions,  that  thfe  computer  systems  were  designed  to  perform  at 


<»feack  college*    At  some,  the  hardware  was  dedicated  to  SIGI,  and  at  6th 


tLs^£ 


lers 


itUas  put.  to  numerous  additional  uses-  ihe  configuration  at  each  college 
is  described  in  the  ohapter • devoted  to  ihd  college,      •  ^  ^ 

.  Appendix  F,  the  SIGI  Hardware^ Guide,  lists  the  hardware  specif ica- 
tions,'  togetiher  with  costs,  of  %  basic  f otr-terminal  sytetem  arid  ^ a  sixteen- 
terminal  system.     The  Guide,  specif ies  DEC  VT52-iSE  terminVls  and  LA35-CE' 
DEC  writer  II  printers.    All  the  terminals 


u^ed  in  the  fifeld  tests  were 


Delta  Data  500D's,;and  the  printers  were  jTexas  Instrument  M-character- 
per-second\nits.    Manufacture^ of  the  Delta  Data  t'errainal^  is  being  phased 

out,  and  SIGI  has  consequently  been  reprpgrammed  to  drive  the\  VT52's  as  well 

■         ' '  '  '  ■  ' 

as  the  Delta  Datas.     "^he  change'of  printer  was  necessitated  by  the  chapge 

of  teriKLnal.'   Except,  then,  fqr  terminals,  printers    and  the  interfaces  between 

the  two,'  the  hardware  describedin  the  Guide  is  the  basic  hard^Jare  used  by  the 

tes't  colleges,  «nd.our  evaluation  of  it  applies  to  what  is  listed  in  the  Guide. 
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Reltalility.    From  the  colleges'  records  of  hardware  *peifforraanc6  di^ng  f 
*the*  three-\jK)nth  test  period,^we  found  no  malfunctions  due  to  SIGI.  .  When  mal-X 
functions  occurred,  they  were  due  to  tjie  normal  operation  of  th^comp«^er  system.^ 
They  were  completely  irrdependent  of  6IGI.  .  -  "      •  ^ 

The  hardware  is  all  standard  equipment  arid  requires  no  modification  to 
•    ^  o*perate  SIGI.     This  is  an  important  consideration  for  anyone  contemplating 
buying  th^  hardware  foe  SIGI.*  jt  means  not  only  that  th^  costs  and  risks  of' 
unique  modifications  can  be  Voided,  but  ^Iso  that  the  hardware  can  be  judged, 
independently  ot^'^SIGI,  ^  One-  can  cajl  on^the  whole"  population^of  PDP-11  us^rs, 
not  just  SIGI  users,  in  making  judgments  about  the  hardware^'s  reliability. 

*  ^  Although*  no  Vt52  ternji-nals  or  DEC  writeti  printers  were  used  in  the 

field  trials,  the  foregoing  statements •apply  to  these  components,  too.  They 
'   are  standa^  Equipment  which  may' be  used  without  modification  f or  5IGI  and  may* 

^        be  judged  "indepandent^^f  it.^  ^  * 

9^sts/  The  SIGI  Hardware  Guide  ll^:^|g.hardware^  and  maintenance  costs 
of  dedicated  .fobr- terminal  and  16- terminal  systems.     If  the  assumptions  set 
forth  on  pages  6  and  7  of  the  Guide  Ve  met— 12  hours'  operation  ^r  day  for  • 
'   *      -     225  days  per  y6ar — the  cost  per  terminal  hour  would  be  $1.73  for  the  f pur- 
terminal  system  and  $0.90  for' the  sixteen-terminal*  one.    Over  fiv6  years,  13,500 
students  would  use  SIGI  on  .the  f out- terminal  system,  and  the  equipment  costs ^ 
would  be  $6.92  per  student.     Since  th^^ssumptions  are  conservative,  when  ccjta- 
'    "pared  with  ^c_tual  use  at  the  field^est  sites ,  these  cbsls  can  be  taken  as  upper 
bounds— particularly  since  the  trend  in  hardware  piSces  has  been  downward.  «» 

Software:     Time-Sharing  Capability 

*   ■'  T  .  , 

'       •    The  decision  to  program  aiGI  in  extended  BASIC  ^BAStC-PLUS)  ,  one-  of  the 

'  ^    ■     .  - 

programming  languages  that  can  b4  usid  under  RSTS,  turned  out  well.    The ^actual 
.       .*    programming  was' undertaken  by  Evans,  Griffiths,  and  Hart,.  Inc.  (Lexington, 
Massachuaetts) ,  and 'proceeded  rapidly  and  smoothly.    It  was  cpmpleted  by  the 
O      time  the  first  fieXd-tesf  college  gbt  delivery  of  its  hardware,  and  .cclleges 
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that  had  ordered  moire,  than  one  terminal  could  hegin  operating  in  the  time- 
sharing mode  as  soon  as  they  started  up,  ^  '  /     -  . 

The  program  appears  to  be  entirely  free  of  bugs,    "Np  wti^ges  have  oc- 
curred  at  any  college  because  of  the  SIGI  software.    Response  time  is  ex- 

0 

cellent  with  no  noticeable  .delays.    We  do  Tiot  know  the  eAent  tq  which  the 
system  can  be  loaded  before  degradation  of  response  time  sets  in.  Santa 
Fe,  which  started  with  four  terminals  and  has  added  a  fifth  since  the  field 
test,  was  the  only  college  with  enough  terminals  to  provide  an  evaluat;ion 
of  a  multi- terminal  system.^  Response  time  was  fully  acceptable  a,t  that 
college  under  all  loads.    At  ETS  we  have  used  six  tern^inals  simultaneously 

and  loaded  the  system  with  other  pei;lpherals ,  such  as"  teletypes  and  line  / 

*> 

printers,  ^without  perceptible  degrada^tion.     SIGI  is  programmed  so  that  it  has 

•*  *  * 

priority  over  other  computer  tasks  anct^  the  response  time  is  excellent  even 

when  other  activities  are  competing  for  time  on  .the  cofaputer  system. 

Software;    Design  ^ 

The  software  design — that  is  ,^  the  linkages  between  the  systems  so  that 
SIGI  can  serve  both  as  a  guidance  tool 'and  an  iftformation  system,  the  oper- 
ating  procedures,  the  storage*  of  value  weights  ajad  occupations  of  interest, 
and  so  on — seemed  entirely  adecjj^te.  There  are  a  few  minor  changes  we  wish 
to  make  so  that  SIGI  will  be  ^ven  more  acceptable  to  its  users  (see  below)  ,^ 
.  but.  there  is  only  on^  feature  .of '  system  design  that  will  bet^me  necessary 
for  technical  reasons.  *  / 

As  occupations  are  added  to  SIGI,  it  seems  likely  that  more  and  m^>^e^ 

;Of  them  may  be  similar  ^ith  respect  to  certain  comlJitlations  of.  values/ 

'        '  ^  "  y    ^  :  ; 

specifications.     For  example,  the  secondary  school  teachitig^ccupations  can 

all  be  retrieved  together  in  Locate^if  one  maHes  the  proper^specif ications 

for  the  proper  values.^    At  present,'  if  more'  than  20  occupations  are  re- 

trieved  at  a  time,  the  student  ;Ls  forced  tor  make  his  specif  i<jations.,more 
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strict  in  order  to  *redace  the  size  of  the  list.    We  wish  to  increase  this 

number  from  20  to  40  go  that  a  condition  will  not  occur  where  the  student 

is  told  to  raise  a  specification  because  his  list  is  too  large,  does  so, 

and  finds  that  no  occup^tioris  , are  retrieved  at  all. 

Software:    Test-Free  Prediction  System        '       •  -     '  _ 

The  development  of  a  prediction  system  that  would  be  independent  ,of 

test  scores  was  successful.     In  tjfie  next  chapter  we  will  cite  studies  that 

.      %  ^  ^  % 

,  \  •  >»^:» 

we  have  completed  showing  that  *  the  predictions  we  have  obtained  using  the 
test-free  variables,  described  earlier  attain  levels  of  validity  comparable^ 
to  and  spmetimes  superior  to  those  attained  with  test  scores.    This  is  an 
important  outcome  ofi  the  field  tests  aside  from  the  evaluation  of  SIGI, 

The  ability  to  render  predictions  without  iresorting  to  tests  offers  an 
institution  several  advantages^    First,  a  test-free  program  can  give  open- 
admission  colleges  and  colleges  that  have  no  mandatory  testing  the  oppoftu-^ 
nity  to  provide  useful  information  to  their  students,  the  absence  o£  tests 
notwithstanding.    The^nontest  approach  is 'particularly  relevant  to  course 
^se'iection  for  career  decision-making,  since  it  focuses  on  the  single  Jkey 

course  of  Interest  rather  than  ofr  general  *academic  ability. 

,      ,  *        '  •  '       '      -         .  V 

Second,  since- the  test-free  predictions  depend  on  up-to-date  predictor 

h  : 

variables  rather  than  on-tests  that  may.  have  been  taken  in  the  more  or  16ss 
remote  past,  the  validities  are  not  likely  to- be  subject  *to  decay.. 

Thi^rd,  since  the  student-users  themselves,  provide  the  information  for 
the  predictions,  students  are  i\ot  likely  to  regard  them  as  biased;  the  re- 
suits  are  likely  to  be  more  acceptable  to  students  than 'are  test  scores* 

Fourth,  we  have  grounds  ^or  hoping  that  the  t^st-.free  approach  may^ 

.enable  us  to  make  predicti/Dns  for  courses  that  are  hard  to  predict  by  means 

'         %  *  ^  .  ■.  • 

of  standardized  tests  because  success  dpes  not  appear  to  draw  primarily  on 

academic  skiJfets^    An  example  from^one.  of  our  stucfies  iSj  a  course  called  ^ 


visual  Arts,  for  which  we  obtained  much  higher  validities  without  tests  than 
with  them«     The  grade  factors^nd  student's  estimate  of  grade,  which  may  be^>. 
used  as  predictor  variables  in  the  test-free  system,  can  be  ^tailored  to  the 
actual  content  of  the  course.      '        *  •  } 

Finally,  the  nontest  techniques  may  produce  educational  benefits  for 
both  students  and  faculty  that  tests  cannot  provide.     Students  become  active 
ratner  than  passive  participants  in  the  process,  since  they  tnust  examine 
their  past  and  take  stock  of  their  competenci(.es  •    'Fatuity' benefit  because, 
in  selecting*  grade  factors,  they  have  to  think  aboqt  and  make  explicit  their 
bases  for  avarding  grades.     In  addition,  when  the  information  resulting  from 
the  ..validity  studies  is  fed  back' to  them  and  they  see  the  actual  correlations 
between  the  factors  they  thought  contributed  to  grades  and  the  grades  them- 
selves,  they  can  re-evaluate  and  mpdify  their  grading  practices.  ^ 

Adequacy  of  Courseware  '     ,  t 

.By  t"he  locution  adequacy  of  courseware  We  mean  other  aspects  of  SIGI 

than  its  effectiveness  in  producing  favorable* changes  in  students'  attitudes 

and  behavior  with  respect  to  career  choice.    Are  students  able  to  retrieve 

occupations  they  are .  interested  if/?    Can  they  operate  the  ^system  without 

outside^  assistance?    ^^^^^^^Ijey  accept  the  idea  of .  interacting  with  a  computer? 

Is  the  reading  level  acceptable?-  And  so  on.     ,  / 

>X      '  /  \  \   .  ' 

Retrieval  of  Occupations  of  Interest         "  ^     '  * 

On^  principle  underlying  SIGI  is  that  the  students'  own  values  may  be 
us^d  in  the  Search  for  occupations.^    Does  this  .principle Vork  in  practice? 

Question  66  on  the  questionnaire  given  to  experimental  students  asked  - 
whether  occupations  of  interest  had  shown  up  on  the  list  determined  by  the 
students'^. v^Jues'^.    At  one  college*  67%  of  the  students  replied  yes,  and  at 
the  other  five. colleges .from  73%  to  79%  replied  yes.     If. we  pool  the  re- 
sponses,  t;he  percentage  of  yes  responses  is  74.    This  high  proportion  , 


iljdicates  not  only  that  the  retrieval  principle  works  successfully 

V  - 

butXaiso  that  the  occupations  in  SIGI  include,  those. that  students  are  most 

\  "  *  • 

liKeiy  to  be  internes  ted  in. 

Studen\  AbUi|^  .to.  Interact  with  SIGI 

Ability.,  to\  operate  the  system.     Students  occasionally  asked  the  SIGI» 
monitors  fcsr  help  in  making  responses  to  one  display  or  another.    We  did  not 
keep  a  formal  tabulation  of  such  instances;  they  were  rare.     The  monitors 
and  coordinators  i4entified  trouble  spots  for  us  when  they  occurred,  ahd  we^ 
were  often,  able  ^to  edit  disj)lays  in  order  to  remove  ambiguities  without  re- 
proglrairaning.   '  ^  '  ' 

Most  students  were  able  to  go  through  SIGI  witTfout  any  c^tside  inter- 
vention.    Short  of  a  coioputer' malfunction,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  stu-* 

dents  to  get  stuck.     The  computer  will  not  accept  responses  tha^  are  in- 

*  » 

valid  in -the  context  of  the  dis-play,  so  that  even  if  students  were  pushing 
buttons' at  random,'**'they  would  eventually  make  a  response  that  w^uld  allow 
the  computer  tp  continue. 

We  should  add  that,  when  we  interviewed  students  whose  record  of  inter- 
action we  had,  we  were  struck  by' how  often  behavior  that  appeared  irrational 
or  random  in  the  record  was  'actually  rational  and  constructive.     For  example, 
one  student  retrieved  only  one  occupation  on  one  dccasion  in  Locate.  He 
fehefi  raised  a  specification—not  once,  but  twice—and    retrieved  the  same  oc- 
cupation each  time.     This  behavior  seems  irrational,  sinc^  it  cannot  possibly  % 
cause  the  appearance  of.  new  occupations.    The  student,  however ,' knew  what 
he  was 'doing:     He  was  testing  the  limits  for 'that  occupation. 

The  interviews 'With  students  and  SIGI  monitors  uncovered  many  such  instances 
of  interesting  and  s6metimes  creative  uses  of  the  system.    Studfents  will 
formulate  ideas  about  occupations  not  in  SIGI  by  asking  about  related  occu- 
pations  in  SIGI;  sometimes  they  test  the  system;  they  occasionally^  ask  ques- 


tions  for  friends;  they  play  games;  they  dre^am 'impossible  dreams.  Of  course,, 
not  all  behavior  that  appears  irrational  turns /out  to  be  the  opposite.  But 

,  much  of  it  turns  out  to  be  rational  and  even  i^faaginative , 

Ability  to  , comprehend  the  system^r-yCcmnselo^ts ,  monito-rs,  and  students 

;who  were  interyiewalj^  hav^  all  helped  us  identify  the  areas  of  SIGI  that  seeii^^ 
hardest  for  students  to  understand.     These  are/  system  by  system: 

1,  Values  system,    A  few  students  did 'not  understand*  "the  definitions 
of  the  values  e:cactly  as  intended.     One  identified  ^ecurity  as  a  character- 
istic of  a  job  rathe^r  than  .an  occupation  and  consequently  failed  to  give  it 
the  weight  it  deserved.     Other  students  failed  to  understand  distinctions  be- 
tween the  six  interest  fields,    '  . 

2,  Locate  system,     Jhere  was  an  evident  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 

studeij^ts  to  think  of  Locate  in*  pijescript^iye  terms  rather  than  descriptive, 

'■     <  *  * 

'  In*  their  interviews,  they  would  use  expressions  like  "SIGJ  told  me  to  be  a 

pilot,"  or,  "SIGI^Said  I  should  be  a  funeral  director,'*^    (Writers  of  arti- 

. '    ; ,  .-  •  >  < 

cles  about  SIGI  have  done  the  same  thing-  even  though  they  have  been  cautioned 

against  it,)    Also,  soip/ stud,ents  failed  to  understand  the  options  that  were 

^  ^ 
available  to  them  in  Locate;  they  did  nqt  ask  why  occupations  of  interest  ♦ 

failed  to  appear,  or  experiment  with  var|.ous  sets  of  values/specif icacions.. 

7 ' 

In ^addition,  a  few  students  resented  having  to  raise  a  specificatio^  when 
too  many  occupations  were  retrieved  or  lower  a  specification  if  none  had^^heen 
retrieved ;  ^they  thought  that  doing  so  x^ould  compromise  their  values  in  spme 
way,      .  ^  r 

3,  Pred^ction  system.     Some  students  were  puzzled  ty  the  prediction 
process.    They  did  not  understand  the  basis  for  the  predictdfons.     If  the  pre- 
dictions were  interpreted  as 'being  unfavorable,  some  students  tended  to  dis- 
regard  them.     Some  also  thought  thafe^high  motivation  would  overcome  all  ob- 

■  •    ..  60G.-       '       ■  . 


4.    ^tr^ategy  system*    A  few  student^  did  not  understand  how  Desirability 
Stuns  were  computed^  although  we  are  n<^t  aware  of  any  instances  where  students 
bailed  to  grasp  that  a  higher  sum  indicates  a  more  desirable  occupation  in 
t^rms  of  the  SIGI  values. 

Students.^  suggestions  fpr  technical  changeg.     Students  volunteered  sug-^ 
gestions  for  programming  changes 'that  would  make  the  interaction  easier. 

1.    Backspace.    Stiudents  sometimes  wanted  to  go  back  to  a  previous  dis- . 
play  either  to  change  a  response  oi;  to  review  .information.    Adding  this  ^ 
feature  is  not  feasible,  however,  .for  -technical  reasons.    Many  SIGI  frames 
are  constructed  on  the  spot  and  never  existed  before  they  were,  displayed. 
These  fram.es  would  have  to  be  stored  after  the  student -had  responded  to  them 
on  the  chance  that  the  student  would  "backspace"  to  them.     Such  storage 
would  unduly  incr^asev,  the  complexit^y  and' the.  cost  of  the  system* 

4  2.^   Forced  printouts.  /Students  are  r^^qulred  to  accept"  printouts  .of  ' 
some  displays  even  if  they  think  they,  do  not  want  them,    A  group  of  counselb^s 
had  particularly  urged^us  to  incorporate  this  feature.    However ,<^"students  dis- 
like  the  attendant  delay  while  they  wait  for  the  printer  to  finish.    Our  experi 
ence  in-  the  field  tests  indicates  that  forcing  students  to  take  printouts  is 
not  advantageous,  and  all  printouts  will  bfe  made  optional  in  the  nejct  revision. 

3.  Corrections  of  inputs.  Students  have  occasionally  wanted  to  change 
one  of  their  responses  but  have  been  un'able  to  do  so.'  We  think  this  is  not" 
a  serious  problem.  St\idents  already  have^  the  opportunity  to  change  some  in- 
puts — the  identification  numbers  of  occupations,  afid  questions  asked  in  Com- 
pare,  as  weli  as  their  estimated  chah9es  of  success  in  Strategy — and  they 
can  change  other  inputs  by  recycling  through  a  system.  ITevertheless,*  we  ex- 
pect to  study  this  matter  further ♦  .  , 
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4.  Midsystem  sign  off.    A  few  students,  under  time  pressure,  would'  ' 

h^e  lifeed  to  sign  off  without  finishing  a  system.  'This  seems  ♦to  be  a  ques-  ^ 

tion  of  procedure  to  be  worked  out  by  the  colleges.    Students  mky  "sign  off" 

* 

by  walking  away  from  the  terminal,  or  the  monitor* may  abort  th&  interaction 

V    ■  ' 

in  midsystem..   There  will  be  no  loss  to  the  student*  as  a  result' of  such 
"sign  offs."    Novices  will  be  restarted  at  ttie.  beginning  of  the  system  t^ey 
were  in  when  they  departed,  and  initiates  can  restart  in  any  system* 

5.  Tedious  stretches.     Some  students  reported  that  the  interaction  oc~- 
casionally  dragged  on  after  they  had  got  the  point.    One  such  sequence  ex- 
plains the  derivation  of  Desirability  Sums  by  showing  how  the  Logic  family  ^ 
determines  the  desirability  of  three  automobiles  they  are  thinking  of  buying. 
Another  uses  the  analogy  of  an  archer  shooting  at  a  target  to  sl^ow  that  pre- 
dictions are  based  upon  past  experience.    We  would  like  to  reprogram  these 
porrions  of  the  'script  to  make  them  go  faster  ±X  we  can  find  financial  sup- 
port \to  do  so.  •  /         '  .         ■     ,  *  - 

^.     Increasing  number  of  occupations  retrieved.    Some  students  would 
« 

Tike  to  see  all  the  occupations  retrieved  in  Locate  for  a  given  set  of  value/ 
specif Iciations,  even  if  their  number  is  more  than  20.    We  hope  to  revise  the 
retrieval  process  so  that  up  'to  40  may  be  ^retrieved  before  the  student  is  forced 
to  alter  a  specification. 

J*     Improving  method  of  selecting  occupations.    The  selection  of  occu-^ 
pation^  for  Compare,  Planning,  and  Strategy  is  done  in  two  stages.  ^  In  the 
first  stage,\  the  student^signifies  whether  or  not  he  wishes  to  select' an  ^ 
occupation  from  tthe  list  of  occupations  previously  retrieved  or  selected. ^  We 
expect  to  eliminate  that  step  in  order  to  Simplify  tlie  procedure. 
Adequacy  of  Occupational  Information 


Quality  of  jlnformation.    Question  68  of  the  experimental  questionnaire 
(Table  College- Initial  5)  and  question  33  of  the*"  coi^nselor  questionnaire 
(Table  College- Initial  8)  asked  ^^gjndents  whether  the  occupational  infofma- 
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in  SIGI  was  better  than,  the  same  as,  or  worse  than  occupational  informa- 
tion the  respondent  had  enoountered  elsewhere*    The  pattern  of  responses  was 
^  ve^  supportive  of  SIGI,    At  five, of  the  colleges,  73-76%  of  the  students 

cheddd.  "better,"  and  21-27%  checked  "same  ;"  only  3%  at  one  college  chefcked 
"worse."    At  the  sixth  college,  the  score  was  62%^  "better,,"  32%  "same," 
and  5%  "worse."    If  we  pool  the' information, across  all  colleges  (n  =  374), 
the  score  is  73%  "better,"  26%  "same,"  and  1%  "worse." 

The  reactions  of  the  counselors  was  simlarly  supportive.     No  counselor 
V       at  any  college  checked  the  "worse"  column.    Irhe  ratios  of  "better"  to  "same" 
ranged  from  a  low  of  3  to  3  at  one  college  to  a  high  of  10  to  1  at  anpther. 
The  pooled  responses  showed  38  counselors  responding  ^^bettar,"  13  "sam^,". 
and  none  "worse." 

Information  from  interviews  at  the  coj^lege  bear  out  these  results.^  - 
When  students-  talked  at  all  about  the.  occupational 'information,  they^talked 
about  how  useful  it  was  and  how  easy  to  access.     Some  students,  who 'had  a 
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more  or  le^s  definite  occupational  goal/  thought  the  information  was  too 
skimpy ^f or  a  thorough  study  of  an  occupation.     (SIGI  was  not  designed  far  this 
purpose.)    A  few  others  compla^Lned  thatj/he    informatio??  was  too  old.  This 
criticism^probably  comes  about  because  we  dat;e  all  salary  information  so  that 
the  student  may  intelligently  compare  ffgur^  compiled  in  different  years. 
Any  date  we  could  put  down  would  pratably  look  ."old"  to  the  student*  because 
it  ^.^kes  at  least  a  year  and  usually  more'  for  an  organization  t?o  survey  an 
industry  and  provWe  the  findings.    A  student  would  be  hard  to  put  to  find 
published  information  more  recent  than  that  in  SIGI.^ 

—  ■     Ac^equacy  of  coverage.  ,  Question '^''69  on  the  experimental  questionnaire 
(Table  CoHege-Initial  5)  asked  students  whether  they  wished  they  could  ask 
other  questions,  about  occupations  besides  the  28^^estions  in  SIGI.  Again, 
the  pattei^i  .of  responses  was'quite  similar  at  all  colleges,  ranging  from  a  ^ 

,      ■    G09  :      ■    .  .  •. 
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X^s/nd  "ratio  of  7 -to  93  at  the  most  satisfied  college^to  16  to  84  at  the  ' 

leasts  satisfied  college.     If  the  data  are  pooled,  they  reveal  that  87%  of 

the  students  (n  =  369)  thought  that  the^  28  questions  covered  their  needs 

adequately ♦  ,  .  ' 

^  Students  vere  asked  to  suggest  additional  questions.     The  suggestions 
are  listed  in  Table  Collegd^Initial  6  for  each  i^llege;    It. is  difficult 
td  fipd  among  the  suggestions  a  common  theme  that  would  guide  us  in  adding  ^' 
new  information  or  changing  otir  presentation  of  what  we  have.    When  one 
has  eliminated  from  the  lists  those  questions  that  neither-^ma^n  nor  machine 
could  answer  (e.g.,, "In  what  position^ will  I  be  happy?")  and  questions  that 
are, ^ indeed^  answered  in  SIGI  (e.g.,  "Financial  aid  information, """High 
school  prerequisites,"  both  covered  in  the  Planning  system),  one  finds  a  . 
group  of  suggestions  to  make  local  information- available,  a  group  to  supply 

more  explicit  information  about  outlook,  and  so^ne  miscellaneous  suggestions. 

*        *^  " 
We  would  like  to  incorporate  in  SIGI  a  little  program  that  would  enable  a  • 

college  to  add  local  information  when  it  is  available;  it  could  includ^* 
statements  about  local  employment;  prospects.    We  would  also  like  to  provide 
more,  explicit  information  about  how  .many  jobs  will  open  up  in  an  occupation 
'five  years  from  now  or  even  next  year,  but  our  system  hardware  does  not  incluSe 
high-resolution  crystal  ball.  ,^ 

Size  of  the  occupational  base.    Question  30  of  both  the  control  and  ex-  , 
perimental  questionnaires  asked  students,  "What  occupation  would  you  mdst, 
like  to  prepare  yoii^self  for  eventually?"    Tables  College-Initial  Z  and  3 
ist  th^  replies  withXthe  occupations  sorted* into  three  categories:  those 
that  wereyAn  SIGI,  those  ^th^  were  not,*  and  tiiose  that  were  too  vague  t9 
classifi 

I\  we  exclude  the  occupations  that  wjre  too  vague  to  classify,  we  find 
\  .V  .  ^ 

that  30Cj  (90%)  of  the  experimental  6tudents  who  named  classifiable^ occupy 
tions  atVthe  six  elolleges  named  occupations  that  v^re  in  SIGI,  while  35- (10%) 

■   ■  V  .  610 
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^  named  occupations  that  were  not  in  SIGI*     If  we  combJ.^e  experimentals  ^and 
controls,  we  find  that  697  students  (87.5%)  who  named  recognizable  occupa^  ^. 
tion^    reamed  Occupations  in  SIGI,  whereas  100  (12 ♦5%)  named  other  occupations^  , 
The  colleges  were  quite  similar  in  this  ;:espect;  the  percentage  of^occupations 
in  SIGI  (again,  excluding  those  too  vague  to  classify)  ranged  from  a  low  of         *  * 
84%  at^one  college  to  a  high  of  92%  at  another  for  the  experimental  st^de^ts% 
and  fjrom  80%  to  91%  for  the  controls.    Apparently,  the  155  occupational  des- 
♦criptions  in  SIGI  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  atyDut  90%  of  students  ^  ' 

who  are 'able  to  specify  the  occupation  that  they  are  most  interested  ih. 
Student  Acceptance  of  SIGI  ^  -  . 

Grades  assigned  to  SIGI>     Questions  42-44  of  the  questionnaire    for  ex- 
perimentals  asked  students  to  give  SIGI  a  grade  (A  to  F)  pn  how  intere^fing,  / 
clear,  and  generally  "good"  it  was.    Questions  ,45-54  asked  for  grades  tn  the' 
usefulness  of  SIGI  with  respect  to  specific  aspects  of  career  decisionr-making,  , 
such  as  helping  them  understand  their  values,  make  predictions,  and  so»on/ 
The  results  at  each  college  are^ recorded  in  Ta^le  CqLlege-Initial  5  of  the 
chapter  demoted  to  the  j^Qllege,     The  responses  are  a  measure  of  how  accept- 
able  interaction  with  SIGI  was  to  these  users.  •  \  ^ 

The  pattern  of  responses  at  all  the  colleges  was  strikingly  similar  with 
regard  to  most  of  the  questions.     If,  for  instance,  one  looks  at  the  .modal 
grade    at  all  fcolleges    it  is  A  or  B  for  every  question  except  the' fo-l lowing: 
On  question  50,  "Helping  you  understand .grade  predictiohs  expressed  in  pr6b- 

4. 

abilities,"  the  modal  response  was  B  for  three  colleges  and  C^fot^the  Fe- 

■ '  .    . "       "  *  i       .  •  , 

maining  three;  on  question  51,  "Helping  you  estimate  probabilities'  of  success 

in  one  or  more  ptogxams  ,".the  modal  ^rade  was  C  at  one  college  and  B  3,t  the 

rest;  and  for  question'^*527"""Hpiving  infprmation  about  programs  of  s*tudy^'at 

*  •  • 

*  '  ^  '  '  •  ^  • 

^  your  school,"  the  modal  grade  was  A  at  two  colleges,  B'at  two  others,  a^d  C 

at  the  remaining  tvlQ^,  -  ^  '  *    ;  ' 

.  •  _      6ii-.  . 
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h        Since  thie^  colleges  were  so  similar  in  their  attitudes  toward  SIGI,  we 
pooled  the  responses  to  questloVs  42-54.    The  results-  appear  irt  Table  *2. 
ifeey  show  tWat jstudent  acceptance  of  SIGI  was  very  goo3,    fiigh^y-six  .per^ 
"^ent  graded 'it  A  or  B  on  how  interesting  it  was  (question  42),  90%  on  ^how 
'.^^far  it  was  (qi^estion  43), and  87%  on  its  overall  "goodness"  (question  44). 


Insert  Table  2  about  here 


Question  4^  asks  how  helpful  SIGI  was  in^  enabling  students  to  decide 

on  an  occupation  to  prepare  for.     The  fact  tliat  the  percentage  ^^f  A  and  B 

responses  decreased  to  61  on  this  question  is  not  unexpected.    Many  stu- 

dents  leave  SIGI"  without  having  yet  reached  commitment  to  an  occupation* 

The  phrasing  of  the  question  invites  a' smaller  proportion  of  higher  grades. 

^Eighty-five  percent  gave  SIGI  a  grade  of  A  or  B  on  its  helpfulness  In 

making  them  better  aware  of  their  values  (questions  46  and  47).  Seventy- 

nine-^^eTcent  gave  it  A  or  B  on  its  helpfulness  in  finding  occupations  that 

fit  their  values — i.e.,  the  Locate.- function  (question  48).    And  85%  graded 

*    '<         •  "  * 

it  A  or  B  on  helping  them  find  occupational  information  (question  49). 

Grades  were^  considerably  lower  otr-t^i^  Prediction  and  Planning  aspects 
of  SIQI  (in  part,  because  a  substanliial  number  of  students  had  not  yet  reached 
those' sections' wfien  'th6y  filled  out  the  questionnaire)  ;  59%  gave  a  grade  o| 
A  or  B  on  question  50,  and  (iT^U^  question  51,  both  of  which  asked  about;  eatis 
faction  with  the  prediction  process.    And  58%  gave  SIGI  A  or  B  on  ±^  infor- 
matidn  about  local  programs  K)f  study  (question  52).    We  may  note  also  a  larger 
degree  of  dissatisfaction  on  this  question,  for  12%  of^ the  students  assigned 
>a  grade  of  D.    This  was  also  the  question  on  which  the  colleges  exhibited  the 
greatest  variability  as  described  above.    We  note  in  "addition  that  question 


53^  which  ask^d  how  helpful  sici  had  been  in  enabling  thestudent  to>lan  an 


appropriate  program,  also  rec-eiyed  relatively  fewer  A's  and  B's~64%.    .The  - 
lower  grades  assi|r^«^  the  Planning' system  in  questions  ^52  , and  53  &eein  in 
conflict  with  responses  to  another  question  on  the  questionnaire.  Question 
81  aske*d  students '.who  said  they  wanted  to  come  back  to  SIGI  whidh  systems 
they  most  Wanted  to  use*     The  Planning^ system  ranked  first  at  three  colleges 
and  second^  two  others.     Even  though  grades  for  the  Prediction  and*  Planning 
^syste^^wefe  lowet  than  grades  for  other  systems,  acceptance  was  «till  high; 
the  proportion  of  A's  and' B's  hovered  around^he  60%  mark.  " 

Question  54  asked  hpw  helpful  SIGI  had  been  in  |:eaching  how  to  make* 
career  decisions.     Seventy- three  percent  of  the  students  graded  SIGI-A-or'B  - 
on  this  aspect,  which  is  most  nearly  related  .to*  the  Strategy  system, 

Reading  level.     Question  70  of  the  questionnaire  foy  experimental  stu- 
dents asked  whether  the^style  and  vocabulary  of  SIGI  were  too  hard,  ju§t  ' 


right,  or  too  simple.     The  responses' were  similar  at  all  colleges.     In  five, 

put*  of  six,  90%  or  more  of  the  students  checked  **just  right,"  aM"  at  the 

'      '-i  • 

sixth  college  88%  checked  that  answer.*    Never  did  more  than  4^  of  the  stu- 
dents  -find  the  re.ading  level  too  difficult,  and  at  thre^  of  the  colleges  no 
one  did.  ^  *If  we  pool 'the  responses we  find  that  2%  checked  "Too  difficult," 
92%-thecKed  "Just  right,"  and  1%  checked  "'too  ;simple. "  (The  total  is  101%  « 
because  of  rounding  errors.     The  n,  is  >76.)  '  * 

Counselors  were  also"  aslced  whether  the  SIGI  writing  style  was  appropri-. 
ate,  for  their  students  (question  32  of  the  counselors'  .questionnaire).  Forty- 
three  counselors  replied^  yes  and  two  (one  at  each  of  two  cojleges)  replied 
no.     One  of  these  npted  that  deaf  ^student^  hay.e  had  reading  dif  f  iciflti^s  with 
SIGI,  and  the  ofher  noted  that  international  students  have  had  difficulty  ' 
interpreting  idioms.  ♦        '  •  /  * 
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Apparently,  the  reading  level  of  SIGI  is  appropriate  for  the  population 
for  which  it  was  'designed^  •  ^  ^ 

Freedom,  from  bias>    Questional  asked  students  whether  they  detected 
any  sexual  ,  ' racial ,  or  other  bias  in  SIGI»     The  answers  ranged  from  95-%  no 
atonat  college^,  100%  no^  at  Another,  "^Pooled  data  (n  =  374)  indicate' 98% 
nO  across  all  six  colleges.    The  percentage  of  no. responses  *  should  actually 
^e' even  higher since  some  of  the  students,  who  checked  the  yes  column  indl- 
cated,  in  the  verbal  portion  of  their  response^  a  bias  6n  t^heir  owVi  part  or 
-  a    misapprehension  of  what  the  question  asked  for^     (See  the  Jables  College- 
Initial  6,  question #71. )     In  response  to  question '34  of. the  counselor  ques-  a. 
tionnaire,  45  (92%)  of  49  counselors  indicated  that  they  thought  SIGI  was 
free  from  bias.. 

The^e  data  should  be  considered  in  light  of  how  well  the  ethnic,  racial, 

and  sexual ^composition'  of  th^  sample  reflected  the  composition  of  the  student 

population  at'^he  co'lleges.    We  know  that  more  women  than  men _,were  in  the  *' 

*  • 

sample.    We  have  "r^c  identification  of  users  by  race  or  ethnicflty.    We  .asked 

-the  colleges  to  select  the  experim^ntals  randomly  from  the  total  body  of  ;SIGI 

users;  the  use  of  S^IGI  was  not  ,ree€^L::ted  in  any  way  .that  would  make  SIGI  users 

unrepresentative  of  the  student  population.    Consequently,  we  believe  that  the 

.sample  contained  about  the  same  proportion  of  minority  members  a^  the  student 

population  as  a  whole.     Consideriag  that  community  colleges  typically  attjact 

sizable  numbers  of  minority  students,  we  think  that  the  evidence  fot  SIGI  s 

being  free  of  bjlas  is  convincing. 

Peifdeption       prpblemp.    There  was  not  great  consistency  in  the  way  stu- 

dents  at  the  various  collejges  responded  to  question  72,  w^ch  asked  them  to  ^  ' 

check,  on  a  list  bf  nine  problems,  the  ones  they  had  encountered  in  their 

interactiofi.  'Most. uniformity  occurred  with  respect  t.Q  the  first  item,  "I 

did  not  understand  some  of  the  directions":    The  frequency  with  which  this' 

•  * 
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item  \.^s  checked  ranged  from  .a  low  of  '9%  to  a  high^of  14%.    There  was  con- 

^  siderable  variation  in  responses,  to  other  ques^tions/   No  single  item*  stands, 

.  out  as  a  problem  at  all  dorienps.        '  • 

One  can*  dete'ct  in  the  pattern  of"  responses  the  disadvantages  of.  oper- 

^  ating  with  a  single- terminal  System.    Having^  wait  too  long  for  an  ap-  • 
pointmq^nt  (item  3)^  was  V^ecked  by  20%  of  respond'ents' at*-a  cdllege.  with  only 
one  terminal,  and  by  10%  at  two  other-.gingle-tenninal  colleges  •    The.  per-  

"  centages  were  lower  fpr  colleges  witt  multiple  terminals.    Fewer  tfhan  10? 

of  the  r.espond^nts  at  the  colleges  with  multiple-terminal'  systems  felt  rushed 

'(it^m^).    At  tl^  single-terminal  colleges^  the  pe*rcentages  ranged  from  13 

to  29.     (The  flatter  ffgure  came  about  iJecause  students  at  the  college  were 

•  .  required  to  use  SIGI.  for  a  credit  course  and  had  to  croWd  through  the  last 

tKree  systei^s  .as  the  end-of-term  deadline  approached,) 

/  .       -  . 

We  would,  of  course,  like  to  reduce  the  "problems*'  to«%zer.o.  Problems 

3  and  5  (difficulty  in  securing  an  appointment  and.  the  feeling  of  being  *^ 

rushed)  seemed  related  to  a  lack  of  terminals;  presumably,  these  problems 

.^saft^e^r  as  more  terminals  are  added.     Problems  6  and  7  (computer  failure 

and  jumbled  writing)  /are  due  to  hardware^  malfunction^  and  are  independent  of 

*  •  t 

SIGt.    Problem  number  8,  inability  to  sign  off  in  midsession,  is  more  apparent 

than  real,  since  the  student  can  leave  if  he  wants  to.    The  remaining  problems 

are  1,  2,  4,  and  9^^iunderstanding  of  directions,  eye  fatigu^  too  much  reading, 

and  the  miscellany  of  "other"  problems.    We  *are  studying  these  problems  in  the 

'hope  of  reducing  their  occurrence  still  further.  .    ^  -  . 

Acceptance  of  the  pri-ntout  fe^tture.     Students  apparejntly  welcome  the  op- 
'»  ■ ,  ^  '     -  \  ' 

portunity  to  obtain  printouts.    Question  73  asked  students 'how  often  they 
asked  for  printouts.    The  pattern  of  responses  was  the  ^sapie  at  all  colleges. 
Pooled  dat^  (ii  =  382)' show  that  75%  asked  for  printouts  frequently,  22% 
sometimes,  2%  once  or  twice;  and  only  1%  never.       -  -^C^  ' 
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[      '  ^'         ^  '  \  ' ' 

Desire  for  further  use>  >  One  indication  of  acceptance  of  SIGI  was  the  ♦ 
fact  that  a  majority  6/  students  wanted  to  use.  it  .some  mofe  even  though 
iftost  of  them  had  been  through  tt  once.      The  proportion  of  yes  responses 
to  question  79,  "Do  you  think  you  .would  profit  from  further  use  of  SIGI?" 
ranged  from  a  low  of  53%  to  a  high  ^f -^73%.     The  pooled  data  (n  =  3&0)  show 

C 

62%  yes  and  38%  no.    Jhese  data^support  a  cong^Lusion  we  make^from  our  in- 

terviews  with  SIGI  users,  namely,  that  many  students  do  not  discover  a  defin- 

It 

'ite  occupational  :goal  as  a  result  of  a  few  hours  on  the  computer.  However, 

they  seem  to  think  that  SI-GI  was  useful  in  their  search,  for  they  would  con- 

tinue  to  use  it.    •  *  * 

Features  liked  best.     Question  84  asked  students  what  they  ;Liked  best 

about  SIGI.     The  pattern  of_j?esponses  was  again  similar  at  all  colleges, 

with  a  clear^preference  for  Values ,"  Locate,^  and  Compare;  a  small  prererence 

<.  -  ,  • 

for  Prediction,  somewhat  larger  for  Planning,  and  smaller  again  for  Strategy.  *     •  , 

'  Some  6% -to  10%  of  responses  also  favored  item. 7,  **Learning^  how.  values  affect 

decisions."  .The  results  call  for  several  comments. 

,  1.     Every  system  was  named  as  best  by  some  student^. 
•  /  '  '  •        '         •  •  ' 

-2.    The  Values  system  received  the  greatest  proportion  of  votes  at  two 

colleges,  the  Locate  system' at  three  colleges,  ^nd  the  Compare  system  at  oney*^^- 

college.     If  we  pool  the  .data  (n  ^  514),  we  find;  that  these  three  systems      ^        ^  . 

ere  regarded,  as  best  by,  respectively , '24%,  25%,  and  23%  of  the  respondents 

t  is,  these  three  systems  received  nearly  three-cfharters  of  ^e  votes  for      '  • 

best^     By  comparison,  the  Prediction,  Planning, . and  Strategy  systems  received 

2%,  9%,  and  5%  of  the  votes.     Category  7,  "Learning  how  values  affect  decisions," 

received  10%  of  the  votes,  and '"Other"  got  th^  remaining  3%.     This  decided 

prefference*  f or  the.  "front  end"  of  SIGI  suggests '"t^at  students  favor  the  part 

of  ^#IGI  that,  in.' their  ^es,  meets  tlieir  immediate  needg.     (It  may^  also  reflect, 
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-in  part^  th^*.fact  that  some  experimentals  had  not  yet  reached,  the  remaining  ^ 
sections.)    The , immediate  need  for  most  students  is  to  choose  an  occupational 
r  goal,  and  .the  Values Locate ,  ^d  Compare  systems  are  the  best  instruments  for 

*  .doing  that,.  On  the  other  hand,  Prediction,  Planning,  and  Strategy  are  most  use- 

ful  for-^'sizing  up"  a  preselected  occupation  rather*  than  for|  picking  one  out, 

'  (The' Compare  system  serves*  b.oth  functions,)     It  is  interest^i^g^  to  nbte  that 

-  .      when  studentsWant.  to  return  to  SIGI,  they  tend  to  designate  the,  Compa^re  and 
'     «  V  » 

V      '         ^  -  -  ' 

Planning  systems,  not  Values  and  Locate,  as  the  ones  they  most  want  to  use 

"(question  81),     Presumably,  their  need  to  chpose  an  occupational' goal,  would  '  ^ 
^  ,  have  been  Jeduc^d  in  their  first  i^ass  through  SIGI,  and  their  need  upon  their 

rdturn  would  be  to  "size  up." 

3,     Roughly.  10%  of  the  respohdents  checked  category  7,    leai^ning  how  . 
values  affect  decisions*"    The  low  was  7%  at  one  cc^llege,  and  the  high  was 
14%  at  another  with  respect  to  this  response.    Apparently,  sizable  numbers 

*i     *      of  students  tind  this  fundamental  principle  the  best  aspect  of  SIGI. 
i  ' 

Passing  the  word.     Finally,  we  asked  students,  as  an  indication  of  accep- 
tance* of  SIGI ,  whf  the'r -they  had  advised  their"  friends  at  their- college  to  use 
^    'sIfeT~(question'*86)  .    At  tw,o  colleges  th^  percentage  of*  yes  responses  was  in 
,  \he  60*s,  and  at  the  other  .four  it  was  in  the  70's,  Pooling  the  data  (n  =  382) 
shows  71%  of 'th^  SIGI  users  reporting  the  behavior  described  in  the  question. 
Recoimnended'  Revisions 
V-  -  These  findings  suggest  a  high  level  of  acceptance^  of  SIGl!,   'Major  re- 

'    vision  does  not  seem  necessary  or  desirable.    Nevertheless,  if  funding' permits , 
we  would  like  to,  make  some  revisions  to  take'  into  account  what  we  "have  learned 
iti  the  field  test,  .  /  , 

 *  Expansion  of  occupational' base-.    Even  though  the  occupations  already  in, 

SIGI  meet  the  expectations  of  almost  90%  of  the  SIGI  users /'our '  intention 
'to  increase  the  number  of  oc.ci;ipations  as  rapidly  as  possible  continues.  In 

ERIC  .      ;        .    -^^^ .  '     '       '  ' 


doing  this, would  be  attentive  ^.to  the  occupations  suggested  by  students 
and  counselors  on  the  questionnaires,  as  well  as  the  occupations  id^tified 
in  our  surveys  as  described  earlier.    We  also  believe  we  should  divide  some 
occupations'  already  in  SIGI,  such  as  Psychologist,  into  thair  specialties ♦ 

^     Local  information^     We  would  like  to  provide  a  method  by  which  a  local 
'colle23  couj^d  "^add^ocal  informat;ion  about  the  occupations  in  SIGI.  Adding 
this  feature  wouXd  require  restructuring  the  SIGI  'files  and  devising  some 
way  to  protect  them  from  contamination,  and  therefore  it  is' riot  trivial.  The 
main  problem^,  however,'  is  not  with  SIGI  but  with  the  colleges'  ability  to 


get  reliable  information  and  keep  it  up  to  date,    We^  wish  to  explore  this 


matter  further. 


Technical  changes  in  the  script >     Some  technical  changes  were  mentJ.oned 
earlier  in  this  chapter.    They  were  (a)  making  all  printouts  optional;  (b) 
increasing  from  ?0* to  40  the  number  of  occupations  that  can  be  retrieved  at 
one  time  in  Locate;  atjid   ^c)  improving  the.  method  of  selecting  occupations 
for  Comg^re,  Planning,  and  Strategy. 

Other  changes  in  the  script.    There  are  other  script  changes  that,  seem  • 
desirable  in  light  of  student  comments.  *       '   '       .  , 

1.    Locate.    Although  .Locate  was,  >y  a'-small  margin,  the  best-liked 
system  (question  84),  in  intereviews  student^  sometimeS  indicated  that  they  did 
^not  know  how  to  use  it  to  best  advantage.    We  would  like  to  re'program  parts 
of  the  sequence  so  that  novides  would  be  required  to  use  each  feature  once 
to  insure  full .awareness  of  the  capabilities  of  Locate.        '        *  **  . 

'   2.    Prediction/Planning.    We  contemplate  a  revision  that  would  tie 
these' two  systems  more  closely  together  and  permit  shuttling  back  and  forth 


even' for  novicee.  Studetits  in  the  Prediction  system  could  access  the  Planning  . 
system  to  find  out  which  program  their  college  recommended  as  preparation  for 
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*  a  particular  occupation.    .They  could  then  ask.  for  a  preiliction  for  that  program. 

(2? 

'  In  the  Planning  system,  students  could  be  transferred  to  the  Prediction  system 

•  when  they  were  assessing*  their  ability  to  prepare  successfully  far  an  occupation. 

3.    Explanatory  sections  in  Prediction  and  Strategy, ^  The  explanations 

\      that  ajiswer.the  five  questions  in  Prediction  and  that  describe  the  derivation, 
of  Desirabili'ty  Sums  in  Strategy  are  at  present  straight  ynear  sequences 
th^t  all  students  must  f'Ollow.    We' wish  to  (»h^nge  these  sections  'so  that  ex- 
planations  occur  at  three  levels.     The  first  would-be  a  summary  explanation  / 
that*  all  students  would  see.     Thosa  who  "got"  it  could  go  on,  and  others 
could  ask  for* a  more  detailed  explanation  consisting  of  several  frames.  Be- 
neath this  second  level,  a  third  and  yet  more  detailed  level  would  exist  for 
students  who  needed  it.     These  levels  would  speed  up  the  progress^  and' reduce 
the  reading  load  for  many  students.  •  * 

*    *  ;         Implementation  of  College-Specific  Sections  '  \< 

We  hoped  that  the  operation  of  SIGI  vfould  be  so  simple  that  , the  colleges 
would  be  able  to  operate  a  dedicated  system  without  the  need  for  specially 
'  trained  personnel.    Also,  we  wished  to  make  our  Prediction  and  Planni-ng  system 
manuals  clear  and  detailed  enough  that  the  colleges  could  collect  the  necessary 
*  data  and  construct  the  ne.cessary  displays  without  the  need  for  expert  assist- 

.    ance.     Were  these  hopes  realized?         "  " 
^    * '        Operation  and  Manager's  Guide  '      ^  '  o 

Appendix  E,  the  SIGI  Manager '  s  ...Guide ,  was  the  instrument  for  asSistiitfe 
the  colleges  in  operating  SIGI.     It  contains  instructions  for  installing  the 
SIGI  disks,  making  back-up  copies,  starting  up  and  shutting  down  the  system, 
assigning  sttrdent  nu'mtrers,' deleting  bbsalet^  information,  sweepiitg  the  4isks 
of  data  collected  in  this  evaluation,  and  so  on.    Our  hardware  specialists 
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at  ETB  backed  up  the  manuaL  by  making  themselves  available  for*  consultation^ 
by  telephone •     They  also  installed  the  SIGI  software  at  each  p^lege  when  it  , 
^started  upr  and  occasiopally  visited  the  sitesii    *  . 

Ther6  was  large  variation  afmong  the  colleges  in  the  extent  t^  w^iich 
the  technical  management  of  SIGI  was  conducted  by  computer  specialists.  At 
one  college  with  a  large  computer  that  was -used  for  many  seryices  -besides 

4 

SIGI,  hardware- management  was  entirely  controlled  bv  technical  personnel.  At 
another  college  with  a- basic  .system  dedicated  to  SIGI,  the  hardware  was 
physically  and  aidministratively  kept' out  of  the  'technicians'  graspi.  and  SIGI 

'was  operated  by  a_  counselor  wha^rtiad  never  used  a  computer  before.  Between 
these  extremes  were  dl^leven/  levels  of  sophistication.  Some  colleges  had 
a  member  of  the  staff  take  a  short  training  course  in  the  operation,  of  the 
hardware. 

The  best  test  of  the  SIGI 'Manager 's  Guide  and  our  procedure  for  com- 
municationa  was  the  co^,lege  where  SIGI  was  controlled  entirely  by  a  techni- 
cally  unsophisticated  person.     This  person  was  kble  to  'handle  all  of  the 

^    technical  aspects  of  daily  operation  by  himself ,     Questions  ;hat  were  not 
answered  in  the  Guide  werV  resolved  through  telephone  calls  to  the  ETS  ^ 
technical  staff.    Unusual  activities  wef^e  more  difficf^-lg:  for  him  to  cope 
with.     These  were  the  data  collectio^  sweeps,  which  are  not 'a  normal  part 
of  the  SIGI  operation  but  were  required  of  the  field-test  colleges,,  and    . - 
the  installation  of  additional  terminals,  which  reqyired  more  knowledge  of 

^     hardware  than  his  limited  experience  had  mast<ered.    Problems  in  .these  areas 
did  not  occur  at  other  colleges  with  jfersonnel  specially  trained  in  the  • 
operation  of  the  hardware. 


-  It  is  apparent  from  this  4xperience  that  our  mandals  and  procedures  for 
the  day-to-day  operation  of  SIGI  work  even  with  unsophisticated  personnel. 
-      O         The-system  managers  seem  able  to  pick  up  enough  skill  to  operate  the  system.' 
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Week-long  training  sessions  are  also  available  frbm  the  hardware  manufac- 
turer^     It  is  not  iiecessary  to  emplby  computer  specialists,  ,  However,  con- 
sultation  with  ETS  staff  has  been  necessary  when  unusual  conditions  arose 
or  when  hardware  was  to.  be  expanded  or  changed.  .  ' 

Prediction  System  Development  '  . 

The^fir'st  three  colleges  to  get  their  hardware  were  the  first  to  de- 
velop'their .  Prediction  systems/   Our  expedience  \^h  them  allowed*  us  to  re- 
fine and  simplify  our  procedures  for  •collecting  the  data  for  t^at^system. 
The  greatest ^simplification  came-about  when  we  compiled  the  list  of  29  grade 
factors  from  which  instructors  select  two  for  ^ach.  key  course.     The  first 
colleges  had  made  up  their  own  grade  factors,    m  many  of^  th^  factors  ap- 
peared again  and  again  that  we  vere  able  to  generalize  the  wording  and  make 
Up  the  list  that  appears  in  Appendix  A.    We  w^e  also  able  to  refine  the 
Prediction  System  Manual  and  to  make  $>ur  directions  more  clear.  '  \ 

The  result  has  been  that  each  college  has  been  able  to  ccftlect  the  neces- 
sary data.    Each  of  the  colleges  has  an  operating  Prediction  system.  Data 
collection -is  continuing  at,  some  colleges  for  courses  where  enrollment  for 
any  single  term  is  small  and  where  the  first  wave  of  data  collection  did  not  ' 
result  in  sufficiently  high  multiple  R's  to  meet  our  minimum  standard  of  .AO. 

Our  procedures  are  still  being  refined.    We  have  prepared  computer .pro- 
grams that  facilitate  our  handling  of  dafa  at  ETS,  and  we  continually  make 
minor  revisions  in  the  Prediction  System  Manual.     Data  collection  at  th&  last 
three  colleges  wep£  much  more  smoothly  than  at *the  first  three. 
Planning 'system  Development    ,  , 

-    The  six  colleges  were  also  able  to  follow  successfully  our  procedures 


for  constructing  their  unique  Planning  systems^  ^  Each  college  has  an  operating 
system,  /'  ' 

G21 


As  was  true  of  the  Prediction  system,  we  were  able  to  build  on  our  ex- 
perience  with  i:he  first  college /in  order  to  improve  ^our  methods  with  respect 

-  -  ^^-^^ — '    ■  •  » 

to  the  later  ones.     The  main  vehicle 'for ^implementation  of  the  system  is  the 

V 

PlanningwSystem  Manual,  which  is  Appendix  C'of  this  report.  We  have  made 
small  changes  in  the  text  of  the  manual  and  fcore  extensive  changes  in  the 
way  that  we  present  the  occupational  information  that  the  college  uses  in 
preparing  its  displays  (Appendix  A  of  the  Manual ;  see  also  Figure  12  in  Chap- 
.ter  III).  As  more  and /more  colleges  prepare  their  Plannijig  systems,  we  wil^ 
be  able  to  add  their  judgments  about  the  appropriate  preparation  fbr  each 
occupation.  .  '  ^ 

Our  experience  in  comiilunicating  with  the  colleges  as  they  prepared  their 

*'      '  < 

systems  has  al^o  enabled  us  to  improve  oXir  procedures.    We  now  ask, the  col-  ' 
lege  to  send  uST'the  first  half,  dozen  or  so  dispjays  they  prepare.    Our  review 
of  them  provides  feedback  for  th^  preparation  of  the  rest  of  the  displays. 
The  preparation  of  the  Planning  system  at  S:he  la^t  colleg^went  quickly  and  ; 
smoothly.   "  ^  ^  ' 

At  all  colleges  the  preparation  was  done  by  persons  without  special 
training  in  either  computer  information  systems  or  occupational  information. 
The  work  has  been  done  by  paraprof essionals  4tid  gradUate  -students  working 
'frith      regular  counselor,  and  by  c6unselors  themselves.  '  Extensive  consulta- 
tion with  the  SIGI  staff  was  not  required.  .  All  the  systems  run  smoothly  and, 
in  our  judgment,  are  of  high,  quality.  '         ^  . 

Feedbaclj:  to  the  Colleges  ,  /  -  .       *       ^  . 

Preparation  of  Prediction  and  Planning  systems  has  provided.^ some  of  the 
colleges  with  useful  feedback  quite  apart  from  SIGI.i  We  have  been  aible  to 
tell /Colleges  of  changes  In  the  distribution  of 'grades  fhsa  key  course.  We 
have  alsc^hown  them  the  zero-order  correlations  between  the  grade  factors 
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selected  by  faculty  and  the  actual  grades  themselves.  -  Often  the  congelation 

is«  small  arid  occasionally  ^en  negative.     This  information  can  help  instruc- 

i 

tors  examine  their  grading  .practices .    At  one  college  a  key*  course,  English, 
proved^^  unpredictable  because  none  of  the  grade  factors  selected  by  theN  in^ 
structdrs  correlated  well  with  final  grades.    This  information  resulted  in 
a  review  of  the  departmental  policies  -with  respect  to  grades^ 


The  preparation  of  the  Planning  system  has  also  proved  salubrious  on 
occasion.     At  one  college  extensive  revision  of  some  curriculaV^s  undertaken*. 


Preparation  of  the  displays  had  revealed  that  courses  varied  fro'^  inst'ructor 
to  jns.tructor  and,  that  some  courses  did  not  actually  prepare  the  student  for 
the  occupation  that  the  curriculum  was  designed  for.  ,  » 

.  Usage  of  the  System  -  ^  ,  • 

The /ummary  data  collected  by  the  con^ut^er  were  presented  in  *the  chapters 
devoted  to  the  individual  colleges.  Tables  College- Initial  10-23.    ^What  do 
these  . data  tell  lis  about  the  operation  of  SIGI?    There  are  jrich  .deposits  of 
sdciological  information  in  these  tables,  but  in  this. section  we  are  inter- 
-   '    ested  only  in  the  evaluation  of  SIGI. 

**  ft 

^    Breakdown  of  Samples  ^        ^  •<    •  ,    '  - 

'  '  .  'i  * 

There  was  considerable  variation  at  the  colleg^es  with  respect  to  age, 
sex,  andl  enrollment  status  (Tables  Coll§ge-Initial  lO) .    .At  one  college, 
about  57%  were^25  years  old  or^older,  and  12%  were  18  or  under.     At  another, 

o 

only  9%  were  25  or  older  and  50%  were  18  or  ui^tjer.  ^TUe^other  colleges  ^ranged 
between  these  extremes.  ^  .  . 

There  was  also  variation  vith  respect  to  sex.     The^ratio  of  women*  jto 
men  ranged  from  61%:39%  at  one  college  to  almost  50%:50%  at  another.  Women 
outnumbered^ men  at  all  colleges.  1 

6-23         ■  . 
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Tnere  was  also  variation  in  enrollment  status.    At  one  college  41%  of 

the  students  declared  their  enrollment  status  as  /'Other/*  and,  only  8%  as 

"About  to  enter,      For  four  out  of  the  six  "colleges,  the  modal  response  was 

"Completed  1  or  more  semesters,"  at  one  it  Was  "First  semester  or  'quarter," 

♦ 

and  at  one  it  was  "Other,"  ^         .  ^ 

W.e  see  from  these  -data  th^,  across  all  the  colleges,  the  students  who 

jj  -  ^  >  • 

used  SlGI  w6re  quite  varied.     Students  of  different  ages  and  enrollment 

statuses  and  of  both  sexes  use  SIGI, 

Initial  Status  with  Respect  to  Career  Decisions 


.The  students  at  the  six  colleges  were  quite  similar  in  their  responses 


to*  question's  about  the  statu6  of  their  career  decisions  (Tables  College- 
Initial  11),   In  all  cases  fewer  thnn  one-quarter  of  the  students  indicated 
that  they,  were  in  the  dark  about  thelv  values  or  would  know  .their  values  only 
if  they  saw  them. ^  'The  modal  response  was  2,  "General  idea  of  what  I  want," 
where, the  percentage  of  responses  ranged  from  47  to  64.     It  is  interesting 
.to  note ^that  at  every  college  more  students  admitted  they  were  completely,  in 
the  dark  than  said  they  wpuld  know  their  values  if  they  saw  them*    T^.  number 
of  students  completely  in  the  dark  was  not  small:    12%  at  one  college  up  to 
16%  atTahother.  .        .  '      '  .  ^  ' 

The  status  with  respect  to  occupations  indicates  that  most  students  start 
SIGI  wi^h^ut  "^clearly  defined  occupational  goals.    At  all  six  colleges  50%  or  more 
of  the  responses  to' the  question  about  occupation  status  were  "i  need  lots  of  * 

infotmation,"    The  next  most  frequent  response  was  "Not  sjux.e  they  [contem- 
plated  occupations]  fit  my  values."    Fewer  than  a  third  of  the  students  at 
any  college  could  l^st  'one,  two, -or  three  occupations  that  fitted  itheir 
values.  '  ?  *        '  ^  • 
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^  Tfie  status  with  regard  to  prediction  .was  s^ewh^t  better,  70%  <)r  mere  of  / 
^  the  students  "responding  that  they  could  successfully  predict  the^  grades  for 
some  or  any  program.    But  the  status  of  planning  was  not' so  good.    At  flye  of 
the  colleges,  the  pejx^ntages  resp'ondingV'Don' t  know  «which  program  to  take" 
*  ranged  from  37%  to  49%,  with  fewer  than  18%^  of  the  Students  indicating  '"^ 
\  that  they  knew  which  program  to  enroll  in.    At  the  sixtA  college,  which  iiad  a 
larger  proportdLon  of  older  students , about  22%  indicated^  they\knew  which  pro-.  ^ 
gram  to  take  and  37l»  had  nb  idea  about  prdgrams.    .  .  * 

The^  message  delivered  by  .the  Tables  College- Initial  11  is  that  students 
.  t^nd  ro  be  indefinite  about  their  bccupationar  gpals  and  they  enter  college 
with  little  idea  about  which  program  to  take.    "FRey  need  iriforqiation  and  guid- 
aoce.  r  '       ^  '  , 

Values  System  ^         •   ^       '      .  /  '  .  * 

Values  weights.    The  pattern  of  values  weights-  was  generally  similar  at 
all  colleges,  but  with  some  interesting  exce]^tio^^3\ (Tables  Cpllege-Iuiti^l  12)..,  ^ 
'  Interest  Field  was  the  tpp-weighted  value  *^.n  the  Restricted,, oi^inal  weight-    —  ^  f 

ing,  at  five  of  Che  six  cdlleges  an^  at  the  sixth  it  "rankeif  second.     Incqme^  *  ^  ^ 
-.ranked  f*rst  at  this  college,  seqond  at  four  colleges,  and  fourth  at,  thB^  four-  ^%  \ 
year  iastitution.     Security  also  tended  to  rank  high.    At^the  foui^year  toMege,  \. 
the  order  was  Interest  FieldV^elping  Others,  Variety,  Income,  and  Security, 

'  In' all  cases  3.  Early  Entry  and  Prestige  were,  ranked  lowest,  \^th  Leisure 

.    fT'  •  ^  ./*• 

or  Leadership  ranked  next  lowest.     Th^  low  weight  assigned  to  Early  Entry  -is-  , 

•understandable,  since  all  the  students  had  already  committed  themselves<>  to  ^  - 
college  to.  some  degree.  ^  ^ 


/ 
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The  tables  indicate  that  all  ten  of*  the  SIGI  values  were  important  to 
some  student^.    There  was  no  serious  ceiiing  or  floor  effect,  since  even  the 
highest  and  lowest  weighted  values  exhibited  sizable  variation.     In  reducing 
the  sum  of  their  weights  to  AO,  students 'were  selective;  not-  all  values  were 
reduced  proportionately,  and  we  may  infer  that  students  were, giving  thought 
to  the  j^educing . process ,  not  simply  following  some  mechanical  algorithm. 
Also,  at  every  college,  there  were  differences  in  the  rank  ordering  of  the 
Unrestricted  and  Restricted  columns •    We  infer  that  such  differences  were  due 
to  the  effects  of  the  Values  Game,  which  was  pla^d  after  the  unrestricted 
weights  were  assigned  and  before  the  reduction. 

We  have  noted  that  at  the  four-year  college  the  four  top--ranked  values 
were  Interest  RLeld,  Helping  0|^hers,  Variety,  and  Income,  whereas  at  all  the 
other  colleges  they^  were  Interest  Field,  Income,  and  Security  or  Independence 
(not  always  in  exactly  that  order).     The  four-year  college  was  also  the  col- 
lege  where  the  proportion  of  women  students  was';^0%/  We  do  not  know  whether 
the' appearance  of  ^Helping  Others  and  Variety  among  the  **top  four"  is  due  to 

institutional  or  sex  differences  or  something  else.    We  are  currently  doing 

>  *  *  ^ 

a  study  to ^determine  whether  sex  and  age  differences  affect  value  weights, 

 , '    .    '  ,  ■  ^ 

Interest  Field  selection.     The  most  striking  feature-  in  the  tables  show- 
ing the  Interest  Field  selections  (Table  College-Initial  13)  is  the  popujar- 
ity  of  the  Personal  Contact  field.     It  ranked  firsts  by  a  ,wide  margin  at  every 
college.    Another   noteworthy  feature  is  the  "lack  of  interest  in  the  Techno- 

logical  field  even  though  five  of  the  six-  institutions  are  conmiurtity  colleges 
with  strdng  curricula'  in  the  technological  area.    The' Aesthetic  field  also 
ranked  low 'at  all  colleges.     There  was  considerable  variation  ih  the  way  t;he 
other  fields — Scientific,  Administrativey-fttid  Verbal—wer^  chosen,  Eacfi 
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held  second  place  in  a.t  least  one  college. 
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^      Each  of  the  fields  was  the  ma'in  field  for^some  student^   Even  at  the 

four-year  col|ege,  the  technological  field  appealed  to  nearly  5%  of  the  SIGI 

users  •        .        '    '  H  ^  .  ' 

Locate  System  •    '    •     .  «       '       .  *^  • 

f 

Values  used  in  the  retrieval  process^    If  students  are  using  SIGI  to  • 

^      '  J  ^ 

their  best  advantage,  one  would  expect  them  to  select  their  t'<5p-weighte(J 

values  for  use  in  Locate.    We  would  except  Early  Entry  from  this  generaiiza- 
ti,on,  since ^  that  value  may  be  used  to  contrbl  the  educational  level  of  re|l 
trleved  occupations.  * 

Tables  College-Initial  14  show. that  students  do,  indeed^  use  their  most 
important  values  in  Locate.    At  the  college  where  Variety  and  Helping  Others 
were  among  the  most  highly  weighted,  they  were  among  the  five  most  frequently 
selected  in  Locate.     At  all  the  other  colleges  Interest  Field,  Income,  Secu- 


rity,  and  Independence,  which  were  among  the  top-weighted^ values , 
the  five  most  frequently  selected  in  Locate'!      -  ^ 


were  among 


At  one  college.  Early  Entry  ranked  seventh  in  frequency  of  use  in  Locate.  \ 
The  modal  specification  on  Earl^  Entry  at  this  college  was  2-3  years.    Tliis  is 
the  college  where  more  than. half  the  users  were  over  25  years  qld,  who,  per- 
haps, might  feel  the  greatest  pressure  to ^ avoid  a  long  delay  in  entering  an  oc- 

cupation.    The  fact  Jthat  Early  .Entry  was  used  fairly  frequently  in  Locate  even 

/ 

though  it  ranked  last  in.  importance  shoiJs  how  SIGI  affords  opportunities  for 
students  to  control  all^^aspects  of  the^ec  is  ion-making  protess. 

We  may  also  note  from*  the  Tables  14  that  all  values  we;^  used  in  Locate-. 
Studentsjexperimented  with  various  combinations  of  values  in  their  search  for 
agreeable 'occupations.    This  is  desirable  behavior. 
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Specif ication  levels  and  categories.    All  levels  and  categories  of  speci- 
fication V*ere  used.    We  must  remember  that  the  Tables  College-Initial  15  re- 


ti^W^'^hat  reti 


cord  only  specif icatio\*-^hat  retrieved^ occupations .    The  specifications  at 
the  lowest  leveTmay  be  a  consequence  of  students'  being  forced  to -lower 
specifications  in  or46r  to  make  occupations  appear.     Students  may  also  lower 
specifications  in  trying  to  make  some  favorite  occupation  come  up^   The  num- 
Der  of  specifications  at  the  lowest  level „  therefore,  indicates  that-  studeats 
actually  are  taking  advantage  ^  the  system's  capabilities We  may  also  note 
from  the  Tables.  15  that  the  Personal  Contact  field  of  interest  was  Ihe  one 
most  frequently  specified  by  a  wide  margin.    There  is  much  carryover  from 
Values  to  Locate,  as  there  ought  to  be.-  ' 

Occupations  retrieved.  Since  the  colleges  are  generally  similar  in  the 
values  they  use  in  Locate;  one  would  expect  them  to  be  similar  in  the  occupa- 
tions  they  retrieve.  This  s'tatement  turns  out  to  be' true.  At  all  six  col^^' 
leges,  ,the  list  of  occupations  most  frequently  retrieved  includes  Teacher  ^ 
^several  ocaupational  titles  taken  as  a  group),  Lawyer,  Psychologist,  Physic iatt^^tsiri^' 
Dentist,  and  Speech  Pathologist/Audi(^logist^ 

-  -  V/ 

It  is  mo§t  inheres tingr to  note  Vhe  effect  of  Kxslng  Early.  E^try  as  a  re- 
trieval value  in  Locate.     At  the  colleges  wher^e  Early  Entry  was  seldo^n  vised, 

the  preponderance  of  occupations  on  the  list  of  mof t  frequently  retrieved  re- 
*       '     *  *  *        #  * 

quired  graduate  study  for  entry  or  such  study  was  highly  recommended;  the  re- 
^.         maining  occupatio'ns  required  a  bachelor's  degree;  and  none  required  less  than 
a  bachelor's.    At  the  other  college,  however,  where  Early  ^^^r^  ranked  seventh 
among  the  retrieval  valXies,  only  half  of  theroccupations' were  in  the  graduate, 
class,*  arid  21%  of  them  did 'not  require,  a  bachelor's  degree.        ^  ,  - 

'  Another  phenomenon  relatedi,to  use  of  Early  Entry  can  be^_s^n  in  the  fre- 

quency  with  which  Dentist,  Lawyer,  Physician,  and  Psydiologist  were  retrieved 
by  novices  and  initiates  (Tables  College- Initial  16^  The  drop  in  percentage 
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points  from  novices  to  initiates  is  very  pronounce^  at  the  college  with  more 
use  of  Early  Entry,    Students  who  returned  to  Locate  as  initiates  at  this  col- 
lege used  values/specifications  that^  retrieved  relatively . few  prof essional,x<Jc^ 
cupations.     This  behavior  is  in  loark^M  contrast  to  th^ir  behavior  as  novices. 
This  was  not  true  for  the  o^ther  colleges,  at  which  the  professional  occupations 
were  retrieved  with  about  the  same . relatively  high  frequency  by  both  groups. 


4  * 


Occupations  never  retrieved  in  Locate..    Although  no  college  retrieved 
every  occupati^on  in  SIGI,  there  was  no  occupation  that  was  never  retrieved  by 
one  college  or  another.     That  is,  there  fs  no  occupation  in  SIGI  that  is  unre- 
trievable.     The  least  frequently  retrieved  occupations — not  retrieved  by  five 
out  of  six  colleges — were  Science  Laboratory  Technician  and  KeypuncK  Operator, 

Compare  System  ,  . 

Occupations  selected  for  query.-    If  students  are  following  the  SIGI  de- 
cision-making  model  as  intended,  the  occupations  most  frequently  retrieved  in 
Locate  should  be  selected  fr^eqiiently  in  Compare.    There  should  not  be^  an 
exact  corresponde^n^^^r^'hioweveir*    Occupations  retrieved  in  Locate  meet  the  ^ 
.  limited  set  of  specifications  imposed  by  the  stu^ient,  but  they  might  f-ail  to 
meet  othfer  specifications  that  Locate  does  not  consider — they  ""-cost  too  much, 
require  abil^ies  the  student  lacks,  involve  indoor  work,  and  so,  on.    Sor  ex- 
ample Dentisbwas  among  the  most  frequently  retrieved  occupations  at  all  six 
colleges.,  but  at  only  one  college  was  it  selected  more  th'an  1%  of  the  time 
in  Compare.    Also,  students  may  retrieve  the  same  occupation  several  times  in 
Locate  with  different  sets  of  values/specifications,  but  they  would  tend  to  - 
select  it  only  once  in  Compare.     Finally,  the  summary  data  collected  by  the 
computer  dp  not 'f ollow  a  single  group  of  students  through  SIGI;  they  are 
=;imply  a  count  of  responses  made  in  each  system. 


Neverthele^,  considerable  correspondence  does  exist  between  the^  systems • 
^Examination  pf' Tables  College7lnitial  17  shows  that,  at   ki!L^o£>the  colleges', 
nearly  all  of  the  occupations  that  were  on  the  list  of  most  frequently  re- 
trieved in  Xocate  were  selected  "(fore  than  1%  of  the  time  in  Compare,  (The 
mean  number  of  selections  fii|r  155  occupations  is  .65%,)    -Dentist>  as  already 
noted,  was  an  exceptioti.    Pilot  and  Optometrist  were  also  exceptions  at  one 
cuilege,,,and  Physician,. and  Plumber  at  another,  being  on  the  most  frequent 
list  for  Locate  but.  not  for  Compare.    At  fiye  of ^the  colleges.  Psychologist,  ^ 

Lawyer,  School  Counselor,  and  Rehabilitation  Counselor  always  led  the  list  of 

*  *  ^  * 

most  frequently  selected,  though  not  always  in  .that  order, 
?         The  sixth  college,  where  the  list  of  occupations  retrieved  in  Locate 
was  unusual  owing  to  the  use  of  Early  En|ry  as  an  educational  moderator,  was^ 
diffe;rent,    A  smaller  proportion  (9  out  of  12)  of  the  occupations  most  fre- 
quently  retrieved  in  Locate  was  selected  moi;e  than  1%  of  the^  time  in  Compare, 
At  this  college  the  four  occupations  that  'were  selected  most  frequently  were 

•    '  ■        ^  7  '  - 

Psychologist,  Legal  Assistant,  Computer  Operator,  and  SchoojACqunselor , 

It  is  noteworthy  that  every  occupation  in^SIGI  was  selected  in  Compare 
at  one  college  or  another!     Every  occupation  is  interesting  to  somebody, 

questions  asked  in  Compare,     The  colleges  were  quite  similar  in ^ the  se-'' 
lection  of.  questions  to  ask  in  Compare  (Tables^ cfollege-lriitial  18),    All  ques- 
tions^ere  asked  with  cgnsiderable  frequency ,    Descr'iptipn  of  Work  Activities, 

'    /    •  *  .      *  .  •  *  '  '  ; 

Definition  of  Occupation^  and  Education  Required  were  in  the  top  five  with  * 
respect  to,  f  requ^ency  at  all  colle'ges.  With  Descriptiopi  of ^  Work  Activities  'i;^;^ 
at  the  head  of  the  list  in  each  "tase^:.     Related  College  Courses,  Beginning  ^  • 
Salary,  and  Emplojnnent  Outlook.vere  also  very  popular. 
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It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  why  thes.e  questions  are  sq  invariably 
popular.  They  are  the  questions  that  one  would  ask  about  unfamiliar  occupa- 
tions.    Many  of  the  occupatione  retrieved  in.Locate  must  be  new  to  students. 

How  ni^ny  of  them,  for  example,  would  have  thought  deeply  ,about  becoming  a  Re- 
habilitation Counselor,  a  ^eech  Pathologist,  a  Personnel  Int^viewer?  *  It 
seems  likely  that  sj^idents  arer  indeed,  loXlowing  up  In  Compare  many  of  the  oc- 
cupations  that  appeared*  in  Locate,,  and  that  .they  bejgin  their  qu^st  with  those 
questions  that  give  a  quick  idea  of  what  the  occupations  are-  like. 

The' least  frequently  asked  questions  were  generally  Opportunities  for 
Leadership  and  Prestige  Level,  as  might  be  expected  from  t^e  low  weight  given 
tb  -the  corresponding  values.  ^  $f  ^  ' 

Prediction  System  /        '       -  - 

-  It  i^*  difficult/to  srnfflferize  the  data  from  all  six  Prediction  systems, 
since  ^ach  c^j.legejias  a'different  list  of  ^ogram9<  th^t  the  students  can  se- 
lect and  since  not  all  programs  *at  a  college  w^jre  predictable  h|i_^SIGI,..a*r- the 
«•  •  1  ^  '  -.  * 

time  of  the  field  tests.     However,  we  may  make  the  ^following  observations 

about"  Tables  College- Initial  ig-^L,  which  condemn  use  of  -the  Prediction  system: 

•  ^      f       .         .  * 

1;    The  colleges  look' very  much  alike  with^respect'  to  the  way  -studertets  •  _ 

'reported  their  previous  performance.    The^f  tended  to  rank  in  the  second  or 

third  fifth,,  with  sizable  representatioi/(16X  to  28%)  in  xMe  top.  f i^th>iid v    .  ^, 

'  .  ^  •  .   '  — 

,  i  •  "       ^  -      -  » 

generally  smaller  numbers  in  the  fourth  fifth  and  bottom,  flfjplw^^-3?he  mod-ai- — 

categot^es  with  respect  'to  math  grades  ware  B.and  C;  witlT  rSi^ct.  to  English 

grades-,  they  were  A  and  B.    And  the  percentage  of  students  who  declared  that 

they  needed  help  with  English  ranged  from  a  low  of  18%  at  one  college  to  a 

high  of  33%- at  another.  ^ 

2."  , There  was  a  total  of  only  five  programs  for  whiich  predictions  were 

never  sought — two  at  two  colleges  and  one  at  another.  ^  , 

/      ■  •  '  •  •  ♦ 
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3.    Although  we  do  not  knows^hat^ proportion  of  students  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  ask  questions  about  the  preaictio;:^rocess ,  we 
believe'  that  the  proportion  was^^bstantial.   "Comparison  of  the  n's  for  ques- 
tions with  the  n^'s  for  i;eports  of  previous  performance  (both^in's  correspond  *^ 
to  students,  since*  few  students  repocjt_.their  previous  performance  or  ask  ques- 
tions more  lhan  onc'el  ,  suggest  that  f^om  37%  to  83?  of  th€  students  ask^a  ques- 
tion.    No  question  stands  out  as  having  beeis^^elected    above  the  otherg;  they^ 
were  all  about-equa'l  in  prompting. students '  inquiries.-   /'  -         '  '  ^ 
Strategy  System^  '    -  '  *  .    "  "  ^ 

In  Strategy,  we  look  for  evidence  that  knowledge  of  Desirability  Sums  and 
estimation  of  risks  have  had  an  effect  on  the  st;udents.    Unfortunately, '  the  siim- 

0 

mary  ^ata  do  not  sliine  a  bright  light  in  this -corner,  for  they  are  simply  a 
count  of  responses,  not  changres .    Nevertheless,  we  can  make  some  inferences  from 
the  Tables  College-Initial..  22,  Which  indicate  the  frequency  with  which  students 
designated  an  occupation  as-  first-choice  before  re?eiving  information  about  de- 
sirability, and  risk  ("PRE"  column)  and'^after  receiving  it  ("POST"  column)* 
When  the  frequencies  are  different,  some  change  has  occurred.    We  will  ndV  cdunt 

tl)e  instances  where  the  post  frequency  is  ^smaller  than  the  pre,  because  the 

*■  ^  '  ' 

difference  may  be  due  ^  the  fact  that  a  student  left  before  he  made  the  post 

•  ,    *  .  fl 

response.  _  But  thosfe'i-ristances*^ wh^lfe  the  post  frequency  is  greater  than  the 

px^  must  represent  bona  fide^changes  of -preference^  preaumably  owing  to  the 
information  the  student  had  just  seen.  These  ins tandes  would,  of  course,  be 
only  a  small  part  of »the  total  number  of  changes,  since  we  have  ignored 'the 
occasion  when  the  pre  was  higher  than  the  post,  and  we  have  no  measurement 
at  all 'of  how  many  co?ipensating  changes  may  havje  occurred  when  the  two  fre- 
quencies were  the  same*  Nor^o  ye  wish  to  imply  that  change  of  preference  •is 
*  ♦ 

ne^cess^rlly  a  desirable  outcome  in  Strategy;  it  just  happens  to  be  an  outcome 

-    /  ~632.  •      V     ■  '      .  .  ,  " 


that  indicates  .that  an  effect  did  occur  in  5?:rategy,  and  that  is  one  thing  we 

•  *  'v 

want  to  know.  ♦  .  *         .  - 

The  Tables  Co-llege-*<Initial  22  do,  indeed,  record  numerous  ins>ances  of  - 

— >  1    •  '    ■  ^    .  ^       -  _  * 

such  change.     In  fact,  they  range  from  13%    of  the  post-frequency  n  at  one 

college,  up  to  23%  at  another.     The  actual  number  of  changes  must^be  ijiuch  lar- 
ger.   Moreover,  there  must  have  been  numerous  occasions  when  the  effect  Was  ' 
confirmation  of  the  pre  choice,  and 'no  change  occurred. 

It 'Is  interesting  to  notice  particular  changes.  Qne^can  sometimes  de- 
tect  f.rom  them  the  effect  of  seeing  the^  Desirability  Sums  and  the  ♦estimation 
of  risks;  For  example.  Rehabilitation  Counselor  was  generally  retrieved  in 
Locate  and  pursued  in  Cpmpare.  But  probably  few  students  had  considered  it 
before  they  found  it  in  SIGI,  and  it  apparently  did  ^ot  loom  large  in  their 
expectations  when.they^.et^ered  Strategy.  But  at  every  college,  the  post  fre- 
quency for  Rehabilitation  Counselor  w^s  much  larger  than  the  pre  frequency. 
The  amount  of  increase  ranged -from  2  at  one  colle^'ge  (from  9  pre  to  11  post) 
to  10  at  anotlier  (a  pre  to  18  post)  .  ,  ,       '  ' 

We  may  also  look  at  Strategy  to  see  how  stu.dents  respond  when  confronted 
with  a  choice  af  an  occupation  with  the  highest  Desirability 'Sum  ^ut  not  the 


/^Reduced'  to  a  formula,  the  computation  is  as,  follows: 
155         155    '  "  ^  '  '  / 

i=l  ^      i-1 .  , 

where. d.  =  f^^  -  f^^,  if  fi2>fii 

f^^  =  pre  frequency 
f      =  post  ^frequency 
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best  ch4nce8,  an  occupation  with  the  besti  chances  but  not  the  highest  Desir- 
abilfty  Sum,  and  an  occupation  with  neither  the  highest  sum^nor^  th'fe  b.est 
chances^    These  options  are  t^e  second,  third,  and  fourth'  items  of  "Which. 
Strategy/'  .in  Tdbles  Conege-Initial  23.     (The  other  options  under  "Which  ' 
Strategy,"  which  do  not  require  a  thoughtful  deci«<Jion  from  the  student,  can- ^ 
not  all,exi3t  at  the  same  t.ime  as  optipns  twa,  three,  and  fo\ir.)    If  we -take 
the  sum  of  the  frequencies  for  this  set  o£  three  Options  as  100%,  w6  find 
considerable  differences' among  the  colleges  in  whi*ch  option  was  chosen  most 
often.    At' one  college,  almost  67%  of  the . respon^^|||rs  chose  the  option  with 
the  higjiest  Desirability  Sum,  despite  the  increased  risks;  at  another  col- 
lege; only  41%  of  the  respondents  did  so.    At  the  latter^  college.,  45%  of 
the  respondents  chose  the  occupation  w^th'the  best  chan<:es^  despite  the  re- 
duced^desirabilit^.    At;^  every  college  at  least  11%  ^f  the  respondents  chose 
the  occupation  with*  neither  the  highest  sum  .nor  th^  least  risk  (-which^may 
have  represented  the  optimum  combinat^ion  of  desirabilfty  and  risk).  This 
variation  in  response  patterns  suggests  that  stuSents  are  l;)eing  .selective 
/in  Strategy,  using  the  full  range  of  available  options.* 

Impact  on  Students  / 
The  p*receding  sections  of  this  chapter,  show  that,  SIGI  is.  infective  in 
the  sense  that  students  accept  it,  can  lise  it  with  .a  mindjaum  of  ^  ouj^d^e-i^iter-- 
vention;  and  apparently  can  understand  What  is  going  on.     It^appetars  to  be-j-n- 
f ternaily  consistent,  for  students  retrieve  occupations  that  conform  to  theit 
'more  cherished  values,  and  the  students  generally  follow  the  occupations 
through  Compare  and  into  Strategy.    'Now  we  wish  to  ask  whether  SIGI  is  ef- 
fective in- the  sense  that  it  produces  improvement  in  students*  behavior  with 
respect  to  career  decisiop-making;  '      /  *  "'""^ 

We  do  not  wish  to  use  as  a  criteri6n  of  effectiveness  the  extent  to  which 
a  student  may  have  made  a  commitment  to  an  occupation  as  the  result-  of  using 


/  >  •       '  -640- 

'SIGI.  •  For  one  thing,  we  do  not  think  that  commitment* as  a  result  of  three 
hours'  iiiteraction  with  ^  computer  is  a  desirable  outcome  for  all  students. 
A  sudden  shift  from  complete  uncertainty  to  complete  certainty  wojuld  be  sus- 


pect; it  tel^ls  us  more  about  the' credulity  of  the  student  than  about  the  ef- 

ficacy  of  SIGI.    Moreover,  increasing  awareness  that  occupational  decisidns 

may  o6cUr  several  times  during  the  course  of  one*s  career  shows  t])^OEutility 

of  us^i'ng  closure  o^  a  decision  as  tBe?  criterion  of  effectiveness.'   It  seems 

^equally*  futile  to'measure  effectiveness  by,  say,  the  Amount  of  information 

that  students  ,c^rv  'in  their  heads  about  occupati(^s  they  will  never  enter, 

or  about  the  numbei  of  occupations  they  can  n^mei'^nd  so  on.* 

Rather  than  use  such  criteria,,  we  wish  to  assess  the  effectiveness  ^ 

SIGI  by  the  extent  to  which  it  accomplished  its  objectives.    The  principal 

objective  is'  to  develop  the  autonomous  individual  capable  of  making  rational 

decisions.  If  a  student  shuts  his  eyes,  pok^s  a  pin  at  the  Occupational  QQt- 
look  Handbook,  and  settles  for  the  pricW^cupation,  we  judge  his  procedure 

as  neither  autohomous  nor  rational,  even  though  the  outcome  was  defiivite. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  systematically  assesses  his,  values,  abilities,^  and 

resources,  and  then  relates  occupational  information  to  them,  we  would  judge 

tAe"procedure~^s"  autonomous  and  rational,  even  though  the  student  might  not 

have  immediately  committed  l^lmself  to  a'  particulat  choice. 

^  Theref orerV  we- ^iidge  the  effectiveness  of  SIGI  ^  terms  of*  how  its  users 
apply  a  rational  process  to  the  decision.     In  ixsifrg^  cccrr  instruments—the  .in- 
*   terviews  and^questionnaires — we  look  for  evidence  that  such  a  process  is  at 
work.    (For  a  fuller  discussion  of  process  vs.  outcome  in.  assessment  of  career, 
decision-making,  see  Katz>,  1975.) 
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Interviews  '  '  ,  ^ 

Interviewers  looked  at  the  vocabulary  students  used  in  talking  about  their 
'Occupational  plans,  their  reasons  for  considering  or  rejecting  occupations, 
their  aw&reness  'of  the  rble  of  values  in  decisix)n-making,  and  their  overt  be- 
havxor  with  respect  to  career  planning.     We  had  the  records  of  interaction  of 
some  of  the  interviewees,  and  we  were  particularly  interested  in^the  students* 
explanation  of  the^  responses  they  had  made  earlier*  at  the  terminal. 

It  is  impossible  ,to  quantify  the  results  of.  open-ended  interviews.  But 
lurking  allowance  for  the  subjectivity  of  the  .data^and  the  fact  that  the  inter- 
viewers  uere 'not  third-party  evaluators,  we  still  found  strong  evidence  that 
SIGI  did  have  a  ^eeitive  effect^^the  students.    We  have  detailed*  some  of  the 
interviews  in  the,  preceding  chapters.    Here  we  may  summarize  pur  conclusions. 

A'cqulsitiotr' of  a  vocabulary.    When  students* discussed  their  ^attitude 

/•  *  ' 

toward  occupations,  they  tended  to  do  so  fn  terms  of  the  SIGJ.  values.  Indeed, 

\*  .  •  .  '  ' 

the  discovery  that  their  valued  could  be  used  systematically  as 'a  guide  in  de^ 

cision-making  was  a  revelation  to  most  of  the  students  and  was,  in  the  opinion 

^  '  •       r  ^-  f  ^^CT-f-i-  i--.. '^-^  I  4 

tiie  interviewers,  the  siilgle  most  persuasive  evidence  of  a  rational  approach 
to  career  choice.    The  students'  new  awareness  of  their  values  gave  them  a 
language  for  talking  about  careers.     If" there  was  any  "Eureka — I  have  found  iti 
effect  on  tHe  students,  ^^t  was  this  discovery  that  values  provided  a  basis  fo'^ 
investigation  as  yell  as  a  medium  for  communicatioii./  ^  ^  ^ 

Structured  approach.   .The  second  evidence  of  rationality  was  an  aware-' 
ness  on  •th^  part  of  the  student  that  decision-making  can  be  structured.  Al.- 
^t^Altiglunone  of  the  students  made  this  explicit  by  .reciting  th'e  Six  SiG-1  3t^pB 
to  Sound  iec^isions, -it  _was  often  implicit  in  what  they  did.     Even  Car  la,  who 
ins'feted  that  SIGI  had  not  helped  her„%t  all,  recognized  that  the  failure  was 
dua*  to  her  inability  ,  to  commits  herself  .to  values  weights  ♦     She  .understood  the 


process,  saw  that  value  weights  were  essential  to  it  and  were  desirable;  and 
Started  talks  with  a    .counselor  to  correct  Her  problem.  .No  student  thought, 

'that  the  SIGI  model 'was  invalid  or  inadequate. 

<.  •  ' 

*  .  -  ,  ' 

Purposive  behavior.     The  third  evidence  of  rationality  and  autonomy  was 

activity  on  the  part  of  the  students  directed  toward  m'iking  a  choice,    The  acti- 
vity took  different  forms  with  different  students,  depending  on. their  perception 
of  their  needs.     Carla  sought  treatment  for  her  chronic  indegisiveness .  Fred 
changed  his  courses  so  that  he  could  prepare  for  a  new  occupational^  goal  as  ' 
an  accountant.     Sally  and  Sandy  added  courses -in  psychology  to  their  programs 
so  that  they  could  begin  pointing  toward  JLong-term  goals.     Irene  wrote  for 
o^cupa'tional  information.    Paul  modified  his  educational  plans  so  that  he 
would  be  prepared  to  teach  if  he  failed  to 'make  it  into  law  school-  Man*y';nade 
follow-up,  appointment^  with  counselors,  changed  majors,  explored  occupational' 

information  off-line-,  or  discussed  career  choice  with  friends  and  parents. 

.  '  '  ' 

Progress  in  decision-making.     In  the  opinion  of  the  interviewers,  all 

'of ^  the  students  had^moved  pefceptiBty  forward  in  the  process  of  career  de- 
cis ion-making.     This  progress  took  difTerent  forms  depending  on  the  stude!#'s 

The  entered  SIGI.     If  he  sntered  with  a  definite  occupa- 
;tional  goal  and  left  with  ^the  same  goal,  "progress"  consist>6d  of  increased  /"/^ 
confidence  thattthe  choice  was  now  well  *gro,unded  on  information.     If  lie  en- 
.tered  with  only  a  vague  goal  or  no  goal,  progress  often  consisted  of  an  aware-' 
""ne^that  reasonable  options  existed,  and  that  the  student  would  have  to  make 
a  choice  eventually.  *  ,  '  _  ^ 

Tab  IV  3  sh(^ws  the  ^categories  of  outcomes  we  noticed  in  the  interviews.  ^ 
We  note  that -the  more  definite  the  student's  goal  when  he  entered  SIGI,  tf^e 

^  -      '  .  '  ^         ^  '  •     '     ^     '    /  •  « 
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more  definite  it  was  likely  to  W  when  he  left,  even  though'  the  two 'goals  were 
not  always^ the  same.    When  students  entered  with  unclear  goals  or  no  goals, 
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uhey  tended  to  leave  without  a  definite  commitment,  butywfth  increased  cl>ri- 
fication  of  possible  goals  and  ways  tb  proceed  toward  goal-definition,  Jhese 
outcomes  are  -consistent  with  our  expectations' sinCe,  as  stated  earlier,  we 
would  be  most  uneasy  if  SIGI  exerted  such  a  powerful  influence  on  the  students 
thaT^^eV^y  user  emerged  with  a  definite  occupational  goal.  .The  findings  are 
also  cansiistent  with  students'  responses  t^question  55,  "What  role  has  , SIGI 
played  in  your  occupational  choice?"  on  the  experimental  questionnaire.  At 
all  colleges,  the  majority  of  students  checked  responses  2  and/or  3 — "SIGI 
helped  me  confirm  the  choice  I  had  a^lready  made"  and<,  "SIGt ' suggested  .other, 
things  that  I  am  considering.**    Many  fewer  students  checked  responses  1^ 
and  4,  "SIGI  helped  me  choose  an  occupation"  and  "SIGI  provided  little,  or 
no  help."    The  propprtion  'of'  students  who  thought  SIGI  had  ^iyeri.  them  no  help 
''ranged  troh  3%  to  18%.     The  proportion  who  thought  it  had  helped,  .them  cboose 
an  occupation  ranged  •from  5%  to  17%. 

Negative  findings.  Although  we  found  evidence  that  students  wejre  think- 
ing  and  behaving  rationally,  the  students  were  often  unaware' of  .it.  -AJJthough 
they  wfere,-  for  the  toost  part',  following  the  SIGI  model  for  decision-making, 
many  would  have  had  difficulty  in  saying  exactly  what 'the  model  was.  Whfen  ^ 
-they  talked  about  outcomes,  they  often  tended, to  speak  in  term^  of  finding,  an 
occupation  rather  .than  in  te.rms  of  learning  a  process  for  making  decisions. 
Tus  many  students  were  in  the  position  of  doing  all  (or  most)  of  the  rights 
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things,  but  of. not  showing  that  they  knew  why.     Even  students  who,  liXe'*:Sandy , 

said  how  logical  SIGI  was  would  have  been^hard  put  to  explain  the  logic »    We  ,  ' ' 

would  have  liked  to  find'  better  evidence  that  the  students  were  able  to  -gen-* 

<  •» 

eralize  from  the  particular  SIGI  experienc;e  to  other  kinds  of  decisions./ 

Questionnaires'         •  •     ^  '  •  ^  '        ' ; 

Qn^stiDns  1  through  41  of  the  control  and  experimental  questionnaires  pro- 
vide objective  evidepce  o,f  the  impact  of  SIGI  on  its  users.     Of  these  questions, 
numbers  30-34  combine  to  make  up  only^a  single  item;  questions  35,  36,  and  38 
are  open  ended  and  ho  comparisons  are  possible,;  responses       qu,estion.39  cannot 
be  influenced  by  the  impact  of  SIGI;  and  question  40  was  addressed  to  sjtudents* 
who  answered  yes  to  question  39  and  the  n  s  »were  usually  too  small  for  statis- 
tical  tests.     These  subtrSftp^^ns*  leave  us  the  32  i'tems  that  appear  in. Table  4 
which  are  susceptible  to  statistical  comparison.    The  first  three  questions 
concern  composition  of  th^  sample,  *not  outcomes,  and  hence  tell  us  nothing  about 
the  impact  of  ^j^GI.  ^  Moreover,  w-e  should  riot  expect  large  differences  on  ques- 
tions 19-24,  which  concern  attitudes  toward  decisions — for  example,  the  degree 
to  which  students  think  that  chance, controls  choice  of  career.     SIGI  would  not 
have  much  impact  on  this  item  because  of  a  "ceiling"  effect:     About  90% -.of  the 


students  in  each  group  reject,  the  proposition. 


Table  4  combines  .the  resultssof  the  Tables  College-InitiaL^l  from  the 
preceding  chapters.    'The  table  shows  tfiat ^-^F^l*  colleges  significant  differ-  , 
encea^wM^  found  in  the  number  of  occupations  explored  (question  5 — £<  /Ol) 

♦  ^  -  .  - 

and  in  the  extent  of  use  of  the  career  reference  library  (question  14 — _2^<  •01 
*for  fouf  colleges  .05  for  the  other  two). 
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((Jf  course,  significant  differences  at 'the  .01  level  were  also  found  at  all 
,colljeges  on  question  18,  use  of  a  c6inputer-based  guidance  system^)    At  five 
of-  the  six  colleges,  th^  SIGI  users  were  also  significantly  ♦different 
(2.^  .01).  in 'their  knQjwledge  of  which  program  to  enroll  in  as  preiJar«ation 
for  an.  occupation  (question  9)y  the  other  college  was  the  one  where>a  large 

•  \ 

proportion  of  the  experiftentals  had  not  yet.  finished  SIGI  Wd  had  presumably 

not  yet  encountered*  the' Planning  system,  where  they  would  ^ave  found  infOrma- 

tion  about  programs  of  stydy,  ^       V    '        •         '  .  *^ 

Significant  differences  at  tke  .01  or  ,05  level  were  found  at  Dne  or 
'*  #  ' 

re  collets  on  every  questio!^^  except  number  15  (Attendance 'at  care*er  plan- 
ning ^workshops)  ,  22  (Choose  for  myself),  ^nd  '24  (Plenty  of  time  to  choose). 

It  is  interesting  that  there  was  a  significant  difference  in  attitude  toward 

'  >  -  - 

us^ng  a  comptiter  p\  career-  decision-making  at  only  one  college  (question  41)  ; 

at  that  college  the  SIGI  users  were  more  favorably  disposed  toward  computers,  ^ 

while  at  >t>:ie  other  five  neither  controls  no-r  experimentals'  ob^^ected  to  them,^ 

We  may  also  note  that  at  one  college, '  controls  had  more  definite  career  plans 

and  rated  themselves  higher  as  decision-makers  than  did  experimentals.  This 

was  the  college  yhere  many  of  the  e^cperimentals  had  not  completed  SIGI  and 

/  -  "  f       i  .         c  ' 

consequently  had  no£  reached  ^  point  of  closure  with  respect  to  these  two 

<3  - 

questions.    Differences  that  did  not  reach  significance  tended  to' favor  the 

:  ■   ■  •  Y  .  ^ 

exper.iirientals .   '  * 

We  did  not  anticipate  uniformity  in  results  at  all  colleges.     On°e  of  the 

^4  »  ' '     /  •  '  '  ^.  '     ^        "  ^„ 

.purposes  in  coTiducting..a  field  test  at  -six  geographically  dispersed  colleges 

was  to  evaluate  SIGI  under  ^  variety  of  conditions  of  use,  with  different  popu 

lations, .  4-1^  disparate  settings,  and  in  various  contexts.     The  colleges  were  in 

six  different  regibns  of  t^e' country,  ranging  from  d&ns^  metropolitan  settings 

through  small  towns  to  suburban  and  rural.    Th^  ^ranged  ±h  size  from  student 
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bodies  of  20,000  to  abbut  4,00(^_.     They  varied  in  career  guidance  programs  and 
staffing,  in  character  of  faculty  and  administration.    Tljere  w'ere  vitiations 

^   s  _  ^ 

in  chdracteristics  of  students — in  ratio  of  men  to  women,  in  ages,  in  enroll- 
jnent  stat.us,  in  proportions  of  various  racial  and  ethnic  groups,  iti  socio- 
,  'economic  status,  in  ability  levels.  C 

,  ..Yot,  interestingly  enough,  despite  all  these  differences  there  were        v ' 
^  _       great  slmiMrities  in  the  .Vay  students  responded  fa^SIGJ-and  in  the  impact 
*that^SIGI  had  on  their  career  decisioa-making.     Thes^  similarities  Seem 
sufficient  to  justify  pooling  the  data  from  (t^ie  six  Colleges  in  an  attempt 
to  assess  the  effe^cts  of  SIGI  on  "students-in-general . ' 

Pooling  the  data  reveals  the  results  shown  in  the  "All'*  column  of  Table  ^4. 

V  ' 

There  were  no  significant  differences  between^controls  and  experimentals  in 

^        ^     /  .        •  ' 

age  and  sex  (questions  1  and  2),  but  differences  in  enrollment  status  (£<.01), 

caused  by  vagaries  in  control-group  selection  at  two  of  the  cMleges.    As  to 

the  other  questions,  the  SIGI  user§,  as  compared  with  the  controls,  , displayed 

(£^.01)  a  greater  knowledge  of  their  value's ,  explored  more  occupations,  knew 

which-tS^cupations  met  thteir  values,  had  more  definite  career  plans,  thought  • 

they  could  predict  their  grades,  hetter,  kaew  bettjer  whi\h  program  to  enroll  in 

for  their  occupational  goal,  ha^d  ^greater  confidence  in  their,  career  decision-  , 

^        making  abiJLity,  ,used  the  college  career  reference  library  mojje^  f reqi^ntly ,  y 

, talked  with  ^uidance^  qf>unsel6rs  more  often,  used  career-related  audicUvisual 

maCerials  more  fr^uently,  used  a  computer-bg^sed  guidance  system  more  fre-  / 

guently,  rated  themsfelves  hjLgher  ^s  decision-makers  and  higher  in;  their  know- 

r    \       '        ^    .  :  ' /     ^  ' 

ledge  ,of  occupations,  knew  more  about  the  occupation  they  might  enter,  had 
seem  a  counselor  in  greatet  numbers  within 'the  last  two  weeks,  and  tjere  more 
willing  to  interact  with  a  computer*.   Moreover,  they  would  be  (p  <-05)  Tess 
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inclined  tq^ollew  the  .advice  of  others,  were  less  inclined  to  be  flummoxed 
by*  conflicting  advice,. -were  less  persuaded  that  knowledge  of  marriage  plans 
was  crucial  to  career  decisionrmaking,  and  had  a  clearer  knowledge  of  their 
values*.  They7  did  not  significantly  differ  from  controls  in  their  amount  of 
reading  and^^^ing  about^  occupations ,  in  their  talking  to  people  already  en- 
gaged in  an  occu]fetlon, '  in  their  attendance  at  woi^kshops,  in-  their  doubt  that 

■  ^  J^'     ■     •  •        X     ■       ■  ' 

chance  playe^a  large  part  in  their  occupational  choice,  in  their  belief  that 
*they  would  .makq^  their  own  decisions  ^ 'in  their  recognition  that  deciding  could 

.not  be  long  delayed,  ±n/^e  frequency  of  their  planning  sessions,  and  in  their 

sf>  ^  ^  - 

confidence  that  theV^ generally  made  correct  decisions.  ^  4 

•       I  '  .  '  • 

^In  ^summary,  boih  the  interviews  and  the  questionnaires  show  a  Viefinite 
and  positive  effect  of  SIGI  on  its  users.    From  the  latter,  we  see  jneasurahie 
differences  between  the  SfGI  users  and  a  group  of  controls  in  many  different 
bebavio.rs  and  attitudes  •     From  the  interviews,  we  see  a  definite*  tendency  to 
organize  career  decision-making  around  a- rational  model. 

Impact  on  Guidance  Program  • 
The  counselor  *  questionnaire  (Tables  Coilege-Initial  8  and  9)  was  our. 
main  instrument  for  asseJSSiii^  the  impact  of  SIGI  on  the  guidance  programs  at 
the  colleges.     Besides  providing  information,  about  the  amount  of  time  spent 
in  career  coiyiseling,  the 'number  of  studejlts  counseled,  and,  suggestions  for 
"improving  SIGI,  the  questionnaire  explored  the  co^unselgrs '  attitude  toward 
computer-based  counseling,  problems  related  to  career 'counseling,  SIGl's  im- 
pact^n.the  problems,  and  SIGl's  impact  on  the  counselors'  activities.   ^Thl^  ' 

.  «•  13*  % 

section  only  pertains  to  the  portion* of  the  questionnaire  that  conceifns  impact. • 
Analysis  of  Questionnaire  Responses    *        '  .  '    '  -  * 

-  ^      •     '  /  '  -     .      "    ■  ^ 

The  colleges  were  qAiite  similar  in  the  pattern  of  responses  to  most  ques- 
.       •         *  * 
tions  on  the- questionnaire,  and  we  have  po'oled  the  data' as  the  best  of 

^  -generalizing  about  the  results  t  ■ 

ERIC     '  '6.42 
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Acceptance >    Questions  4  through  8  e>fplored • counselors '  attitudes  toward 
•  using ^  computer  for  guidance.     The  colleges  xfere  all  similar  in  their  responses 
and  were  overwhelmingly  supportive  of  computer-based  guidance.    Only  3  counse-. 
-lors  agreed  with  the  statementjlthat  the  use  of  computers  was  a  fad   (question  4^), 
.whereas  50  disagreed  with  it  and  5  were  not  sure*.    Forty-seven  agreed  that 
such  systems  can  relieve  counselors  of  routine  duties  (question  5)  ,  while  8 
•disagreed  and  4  were  not  surd.     The  counselors  rejected  by  a  wide  margin  the 
notion  that  computer-based  guidance  is  a  threat  to  their  jobs  (question  6): 
53  disag^reed  with  the  statement,  only  *  3  ^agreed ,  and  2  v;;ere  not  sure.  They 
would  al«o  use  a  computer-based  system  for  theii;  own  stitdent?  (question  7) 
by  a  margin  of  52  to  2,  with  4  counselors  not  sure.^   Finally,  they  belie^/ed 
that  computer-based ' guidance  systeijs  can  Kelp  students  make  career  decisigps 
(question  8):     47  agreed  with  the  statement,  none  disagreed,  and  8  were  nofe./ 
sure.  .         -  •  / 

Use  of  the  system.    The  counselors  translated  -their  supportive  attitude 
into  practice.     Only  oae  counselor  out  6f  57  indicated^  in  response  to  question 
12  ("Have  you  referred  students -to  SIGI?")  ,  that  he  or  she  had  not  done  so.  By 
a  wide  margin,  they  repprted  that  students  react'ed  favorably  to  SIGI  (question 
13)— ?50  saying  the  response  was  favorable,  none  saying  it  was  unfavorable,  and  ' 
7  saying  they^^had  had  no  opportunity  t<f  observe.^  ^  ^        .        .    .  ' 

Impact  on  problem  areas Questions  16-22  asked  -counselors  to  indicate 
the  degree  to  which  certain  conditions  were  a  problem,  and  question  23  asked 
'whether  or  hot  SIGI  had  had  an  Impact  on  the  problems. 

Five  out  of  the  six  colleges  were  in  general  agreement  in  their  patterns 
ofv^egponses ,  with  variations  4s  to  whether  the,  counselors  regarded  a  con- 

"  '  I 

dition  as  being  a  major  ^or  minor  i^roblem.     At  the  sixth  college  the  counselors 
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tended  to  respond  **No  pro'blem'*  more  frequently  than  did  "the  coOnselors  at^the 
other  five  colleges.    There  were,  however,  no  really 'striking  differences  among 
the  coll^gS^,  -  ■  ,  ,         .        -  • 

The  conditions  most  frequently  identified  as  either  major  or  minor  prob- 

lems  are  those  desc,ribed  in  questions  16  ("Getting,  students  to  read  occuna- 
tional  information"),  L7  ("Keeping  up  to  date  on  occupafe'ional  information"), 
x8  ("Identifying  sources  of  occupational  information^O  >  and  19  ("Finding  time 
to  see  all  the  students  who  want  the  help  of  a  counselor")  .    On  question  16,  ^ 
42  of  55  counselors  checked  one*of  the  "problem"  responses;  on  question  17,  the 
number  was  46  q'ut  of  55;  on  question  i8  it  was  38  out  of  54;  an,d  on  question  19 
it  was  36  out  of  55..    Keeping  up  to  date  was  the  severest  problem;  it  was  iden- 
tified as  major  by  29  counselors  and  minor  by  17,  »  ^ 
;  ^     The  other  tw6  conditions  were  less  often  cited  as  a  hajor  priftlem,  al- 
though  they  remained  minor  problems  to  a  stibstantial  number  of  counselora, 
^'Identifying  students  who  need  help"  (question  20)  was  a  mjnor  problem  to  23 
counselors  (and  a  major"  problem  to  8)  of  55;^  "Selecting  appropriate  programs 
of -Study"  (question  21)'was  a  minor  problem  to  25  and  a  major  problem  to  4  of 
53  counselors.                  -  , 

Did  SIGI  have  an  impact  on  theSe  problems?    Forty-six  counselors  answered* 
this  question »  (number  .23),  aitll^42  of  them  answered  yes.     The  greatest  impact 
was  felt  with  respect  tb  ^getting  students  to  read  (question  16)  and  keeping 

up  to  date  (^uestioij  17)  ,\  with  33  and  28  responses,  respectively*  Sixteen 

«  •> 
counselors' found  an  impact       question  18  (identifying  sources),  14  on  ques-;^ 

tion  1^  (finding  time),  13  on  question  20  (identifying  students),  and  16  on 

question  21  "(selecting  appropriate  programs)*    Three  counselors  indicated  that 

-  SIGI  had  had  an  impact  on  the  problems  specified  in  respon'se  to  question  22, 

c  *         ;  * 

."Qther  [probTems]*" 
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Impact  on  counTseling  activities.     In  question^  24-27  we  tried  to  evalu- 
•  .  ^     ate  the  impact  9r  SIGI  on  counseling  activities .    The  results  are  most  reveal- 
'    ing.     If  we ^exclude  the  responses  in  the  "No  opportunity  to  observe**  column, 

we  find  that  no  counselor  found  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  ^students  he  covild  _  ^ 
see,  10  fdund  an  increase,  and  33  noticed  no  change  (question  24).    Only  2 

'  n   *  *  '  • 

counselors  noticed  'a  decr^ae^in  tlxe  amount  of  time  they  devoted  t«  career 
counseling,.  12  noticed  an  increase,  '  and^26  noticed  no  change  (question  25), 
•The  responses  to  question  26  (length  of  counseling  session)  were  similar:  4 
counselor.s  noticed  .a  decrease  irrleTjgth,  9  noticed  an  ^increase,  and  27  noticed 
no  change.  ,  -  ' 

There  was  very  considerable  agreement/ on  questian  27,  quality  of  group" 

.     discussions  about  values  and  career  decisions:     No  counselors  noticed  a  de- 

.    crease,  25  noticed  an  increase,  and  only  9  reported  no  change.^ 
ft* 

Th^  patterns  of  responses  were  generally  siinilar  all  six  colleges,  with 
the  modal  response  tending  to  b.e  "No  change"  on  questions  24,  25,  and  26,  and 
"Increase"  on  question  27.     At  one  college,  however ,^4  counselors  noticed  an 
increa^  in*  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  career  counseling  aad  none  no^ticed 
no  change  (question  25).    At 'another  college,  the  modal  response  was  "In- 
crease", ^n  J)oth  questions  25  and  26,  Vith  "No  change"  a  close  second- 
,  Impact  oh  cuunseligg  sebsion.     la  question  26  we  cr^ea  to  assesi>  Lhe  im- 

pact  of  SIGI  on  the  counseling'  session  itself.     Did  counselors  -find  SIGI  stu- 


dents different  from  non-Sipi  students  with  respject  to  certain  beliaviors? 
Thirty-six -Counselors  indicate^d  that  they  cpuld  tell  which  of  their  *  counse- 
lees  had  used  SIGI;  20  were' unable  to  distinguish  between  the  two  classes  of 
students.     The  36  who  recognized  the  SIGI  users  indicated  whether  or.  not  they 
rated  the  SIGI,  users  higher  on  seven  behaviors.         ,        ^  \ 
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By  the  time  w;^  exclude  the  **No  opportunity  to  observe*'  resp'onsTes,  the 
n's  become  quite^small.    Yet  the*  responses  are  consistent  ,at  all  colleges 
and.  show  quite  clearly  that  those  counselors  who  were  in  a  position  to  l<yio>7 
perceived  that  SIGI^had  exerted  a  favorable  impact  on  all  seven  categories  o,f 
behavior^    The  SIGI  users  rated  higher  on-  theii*  ability  (a)  to  express  the  ^ 
sa»-isfactions\  they  wanted  from  an  occupation  (23  yes,  8  no),   (b)   to  state 
their  primary- occupational, choice  (20  yes,  9  no),  (c)  to  mention  alteraative 
possibilities*  (30  yes,  2  no),   (d),  to  indicate  sound  reasons  for  their  pre- 
ferences  (22  yes,  5  no),    (e)  to  show  they  were  well  informed  about  their  first 
choice  occupation  (19  yes,  7  no),   (f)  to  decide  what* programs  of  study  were 
suitable  for  each  occupation  being  considered  (23  yes,  4  no),*  and  (g)  to  *^ 
evaluate  their  chances  of  success  in  programs  being  considered  (18  yes,  8  no). 

Responses  to  open-ended  questions      Not  many  of  the\  responses  to  open- 
endedT  questions  concerned  the  impact  of  SIGI  on  the  cou^'elor's  activity* 
When  they  did  concern  impact,  the  commeots  usually  bore  out  the  conclusions 
we  came  to  on  the  basis  of  the -quantifiable  data.^    One  counselor  stated  that 
SIGI  had  "added  to"  h^^<o?\  her  classroom  discussi9n  of  values  and  that  it,  had 
encouraged  students  to  come  in  for  personal  counseling  because  problems  with 
career  choice  wer^  of  ten  intertwined  with  personal -problenrs .    Another  counse- 
Iqr  found  SIGI  »had  an^ impact  on  his  conduct  of  a  particular  vocational/techni- 
cal  course.     Another  mentioned  that  students  could  explore  occupations  with- 
ou 


t  taking  up  a  counselor's  time.    Yet  another^eicpVessed  relief  over  being 

spared  "routine"  tcske  associated  with  career^ounseling;  SIGI  had  made  his 

J  ' 

li/^more  enjoyable  by  freeing. him  for  counseling  in  greater  depth. 
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Summary  '  .  • 

.  ■     -The  nature  of  the  impact  of  SIGI  on  the  counselors  who  work  with  it  is  * 

instru^ctive.     We  find  that  counselors  accept  SIGI,  use  it,  and  do  not  feel  , 

"•J  •  *  .  • 

threatened  by  i*f.    They  agree    substantially  as  to  what  the  main  .problems  ^ 

are  in  career  guidance,  and  they  think  that  SIGI  has  -a  beneficial  impact  on 
each  of 'them.  "  fhey  rate" §IGI  "users  higher  than  nonusers  on  behaviors  that 
^  (Tontribute  .to  rewarding- discussion  in  a- counseling  session.  _ 

"^et  in  light  of  these  positive  results,  it  is  interesting  to. find  that 
no  counselor  perceived  SIGI  as  'taking  over  the "burden  of  calmer  counseling. 
For  all  that  SIGI  is  a  machine  that  runs  with  a  minimum  of  human  intervention, 
counselors  apparently  do  not  turn  over  to  it  the  whole  job  of  helping  students 
with  their  choice  Of  occupation.     It  does  not  appear  that  SIGI,  used  as  it 
was  in  this  study,  wdtild,  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  counsel- 
ing staff.     Few  counselors"  reported  that  tthey  were  able  to  see  more  students 
■   •  because  of  SIGI,  to  devote  less  time  to  career  counseling,  or  to  shorten 
thiir  counseling  sessions.-  What  did  happen  was  that-  the  quality,  of 
the' counseling  sessions  improved..   The  students  arrived    or  their  appointments 
with  a  better 'background,  with  better  formulated  goals,  with  mor^finite  \ 
occupations  in  mind,,  and  with  a  more  structured  approach  than  did  the  non-SIGI 
.      users.  .  Counselors  did  not  haye  to  t;ake.time  out  froHi-the  session  in  ordfer  ^o 
provide  background  and  educate  the  student  in  basic  knowledge.  Consequently, 
the  quality  of  the, se§s ions  improved  and  the  students  benefited  from  this  im- . 
provement  as  well  as  from:  SIGI.       .        ,  ,  ,         .    '  . 

'     J      .  .     Couiiseling^  Configurations 

The  colleges  al^  used  'SIGI  in  different  w^ys.  from  making  it  a  l^boratorj 
unit  in  a  course  oh -career  choice  to  making  it  purely  optional  for  the  student 
with  no. adjunctive  counseling  unless  the  sttfdent  sought  it.    We  deliberately 
avoided  making  the  field^tests  a  eontest  between  the  colteges  and  in  Chis  chae- 
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ter  have  refrained  from  identifying  thp  colleges^'by  name  to  keep  comparisons 
to  a  mitvimum.    Where  differences  in  results  do  exist,  wje^J[oJnot  know  whether 
they  are  due  ,to  different  student  populations,  different  geographical  regions, 
different  counseling  practices,  or  something  else. 

According'  to  our  measures,' however,  the  results  were  generally  similat 
at  all  colleges;  no  college  stood  out  as  unique  with  respect  to  the  impact 
that  SIGI  exerted  on- the  students  or  the  counselors ♦     It  seems'  reasonable  to 


conclude,  therefore,  that  SIGI  can        fittefd  into  the  counseling' practices  of  * 

a  college  in  various  ways  and  still  remain  effective.    Perhaps,  then, 

the  "best"  way  of  usir^'^SIGI  is  the  way  that  best  suits'  the  style  of  the  col-  . 

lege*  /  , 

Nevertheless,  the  "counselor  questionnaii»es    and  ques'tionnaires  for  e^- 

perimental  students,  as  well  as  our  interviews  with  , students ,  suggest  that  a 

counseling  configuration  thatv  allows'  SIG^  and  a  counselor  to  supplement  each 

^  ■  /  '  '         ^  .        (  ' 

other  may  be  the  mo^'st  satisfying  to  the  stud-ent,  if.  not  the  most  ef  f  ec  tive 

Questions  56-63  of, the  experimental  questionnaire  asked  students  whether 
they  would  prefer  the  help  .of  SIGI  alone,  .a  counselor  alone',' or  SIGI  and  a 
'counseidr  woVkiilg  in  tandem  ou^ari6us  aspects  of  career  choice.     The  results 
were,  ^gain,'  quite  similar  ,  at  all  colllfes;     SIGI  alone  would  be  •  preferred , 
at  five  out  of  six  colleges,  for  findl^ng  occupations  that  fit  values  (ques- 
tion 59>  and,  at*all  colleges,  for  makiag  v^ues  more  clear  (question  61), 
Pooled  data         these  questions  Show  that  5^'  and  59%  oi  ^the  students  wguld 
€hoose  Sicf.'alone  for  these  activities,    A  counselor  alone  would  be*the 
choice .of  students  at  three  colleges  for  hfelp  with  financial  aid  (question  60), 
with  SIGl^and  counselor  th^  choice  at  the  other  *three  colleges.    The  combina- 


with 
Wbn 


of  SIGI  and  counselor  was  the  ch\)ice  at  all  six  collegesV-usually  by  a 
wide  margin-^foi:.  planning  a  program  of  study '(question  f 6)  ,  getting. occupa- 
tional  Information  (question  57), ♦  confirming  an  occupational "choi-ce  (ques^  . 

ERIC 

tion.58),  resolvjtng  conflicts 'in^p^c^pational  dhoi^/e  (qu^stipni  62)  ,  and    ,  , 


estimating  chances  of  success  (question  ,63) ♦    Furthermore^  the  counselor 
alone  would  be  preferred  leasts  generally  by  a  considerable  margin;  for  get- 
ting  occupational  information  (qjuestion  57),  confirming  an  occupational  choice 

(question  58),  finding  occup«»tions  that  fit  values   (question  59)',  maKirig  values 

*  •  "      "  *  1^ 

more  clear  (question  61),  and  estimating  chances,  of  success  (question  63). 

Th^se  resu^s  are  most  interesting.     They  show  that  students  prefer  the 
computer  for  those  activities  that  the  computer  does  best-*-retrieving  occupa- 
tions  and  operating  th^  machinery  of "values  clarification,  such  as  the  values 
•  game  and  values  weights.    And,  although  they,  prefer  SIGI  alone  to  a  counselor 
alone  for  most  other  activities,  the>want  the  support  of  the  counselor  as 
we'll.    These  •pr'eferences  of  the  students  conform"  well  with  the  perceptions  of 
the  counselors,  who,  as  we  have  seen^  would  li^e  to  turn  over  to  SIGI  the 
more  basic. and  structured*^  activities  of  career  choice,  but  w6uld  like  to  play 
a  part  in  the  higher  level  aspects.         '  /  ,  ^ 

These  results  also  appear  tcf  agree  with  the  counselors'  suggestions  as  ^ 
to  the  best -way  to  make  SIGI  available  to  students.     Question  29  of, the  coun- 
selor questionnaire  wa^,  "HoW  do  you  think^tudents  should^^^^^ 
Either  option    3  ('^CounseJ-ors  should  refer  students  to  S-tGI  and  reqiiire  a 

follow-up  session  with  a, counselor*')  or  option  4  (**SIGI  shc)ul4  be  used  as  part 

I  .      *        .  * 

of  av  career  guidance  unit  in,  a  clas*sroom  course") -was  the  first  choice;  at 

.  two  college.^  there- was  a  tie  between  these  options.    'Thirty-five  percent  of  th 

respondents  (exclu^iing  the  responses  to  Other)  checked  option  3  and  36%  . 

^  ,  * 

checked  bptlon  4.     The  least  acceptable  option^  with  only  10%  of  the • responses 
was  the  second,  requiring  all  students  to  use  SIGI  in  their  fifst  year  and  re- 
quiring  a  follow-up  session  with  a  counselor.     Option  1,  making  use  entirely 
.voluntary  apd  follow-up  sessions  op^tional,  received  the  i?emaining  19%  of  the 
responses,  •    -    ,    '  *  ,  '  •      *  ^ 
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. Putting  all  this  information  together,  we' co))clude  that  the  counseling 
♦  * 

configuration  perceived  as  "best"  is  one  in  which  SIGI  and  counselors  work 
together,  one  supplementing  the  other.     SIGI's  role  is  to  4o^he  groundwork— 
.to  provide  an  algorithm  for  decision-making,  a  vocabulary  for  communication, 
.the  basic^  steps  of.  values  clarification,  the  reti^ieval  of  relevant  informa-  ^ 
tiorx,  and  so  on.  ^fhe  counselor's  role  is  to  interpret,  explain,  and  supple- 
ment,  as  well  as  tcj  help  with  personal  problems.^ 

One-on-c^ne  cotinseling  is  expensive  and  might  be  impossible,  if  a  college 
had  many  terminals,  each  of  which  was  interacting  wi^th  675  students  per  year. 
These  facts  suggest  that  the  counselor's  contribution  can  Uest  be  realized 
through  some  kind  of  group  ^counseling.     Using  SIGI  in  conjunction  wit;h  a 
course  or  seminar  on' career  choice  seems  a  logical  arrangement.  Students 


in  a  group  wapld  lie  progressing  through  SIGI  at  approximately  the.  same '  9peed 
and  would  have  a  common  experience  to  share^  The  structured  setting  of  ^ 
formal  caut^e  would-'allow,  instructors  (presumably,  counseler^).  to  fill  in 


those  aspects  of  career  choice  that  are  not  covered  by  SIGI  and  to  build  on 

their  experience^with  ^evious  students.    _  .  .  ^  .  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^^^.^   - 

*We  should  mention  here  that  some  of  the  counselors  at  one  college  used 
SIGI  as  the  .labora.tory  fot    a-  course  that  concerned  career  choice,  among  other 
things.     Tilfey  *f oUowed  a  pattern  of  explaining  the  objectives  and  features  q|. 
a  SIGI  subsystem  in  one  cla^ss -meeting,^  assigning  students  to  use  the  subsys'- 
tem,  and  having  a  "debriefing",  discu^ion  in  the  next  class  meeting,  followed 
by  a  preview  of  the 'next  subsystem.     The  counselors  used  the  Counselor's  Hand-'  ^ 
book  for  SIGI  (Appendix  G)  as  the  basis  for  the  classroom  discussion/  (Each 
counselor  at  every  college  gets* a  copy  of  the  Handbook. )    Although  the  Hand- 
book  was' not  designed  as  a  textbook,  the  'counselors  thought  that  the  combi^ 
.nation  of  SIGI-Handbook-dlscussjon  was  effective.        >  -    ^  ^     .  • 
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We  do  nort  know  whether  such  a  configuration  would  be  "best"  for  all  popu- 
lations'of  SIGI  users.     The  field  tests  included  a  quitelp  diversified  popul^- 
'  tion  with  respect  to  age,  sex,  ethnicity,  race,  and  a*bility.     But  it  might  ' 
happen  that  a  population  consisting, -for  example,  only  of  older  persons  faced 
with  the  so-called  midrcareer  change  or  older  women  returning  to  the  market- 
place  would  not  respond  to  the  group  approach.     Moreover,* we  note  that  sub- 
stantial  numbers"  of  students  in^siOur  sample  preferred  SIGI  alone  for  each  of 
the  activities  covered  by  questions  56-63;     Therefore,  SIGI  should  also  be 
made  available  to  students  who^want  to  use  it  ad  libitum  without  being  com-- 
*  pelled  to  see  a. counselor  as  part  of  ttje^  bargain.  ^        -  > 

Finally,  we  mention  an* element  of  the  counseling^  configuration  that  we 
observed  &t  all  colleges.     This  was^the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  colleges 
*   to  integrated  the  career ^information  center  with  SIGI  and  counselors  to  form 
a  comprehensive  career  guidance  program.     At  one  college  the  SIGI  occupa^on 

numbers  were  used  to  cross-index  printed  and  audiovisual  materials  on  file 

\  •  ^  . 

ia.  the  center,  *  Counselors  and  students  madeVtape  recordings  of  workers  in 

some  of  the  occupations,  and  these  were  cross-indexed,  too.     At  two  othe^v-^  ^ 

colleges,  funds  from  Advanced  Institutional  Development  Program  (AIDP)  grants 

were  being  used,  in  part,  tp  build  up  the  centers.     At  botfT  colleges  the  SIGI 

terminals  had  been  placed  l,n.  the  centers.     Since  the  occupational  information 

in 'SIGI  is  necessarily  comprigfesed,  it  is^  vital  for  the  college  to  supplement 

•    ^  \  ^ 

it  with  materials  in  greater  depth.     The  student  obviously* benefits  if  taese 

materials  are  tied  in  with  SIGI, 
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Table  2  .  ■ 

IP 

Pooled  Responses  to  Questions  42-54  of  .the 
Questionnaire. for  Exparimentals 

n  ^ —  


Grade 


4^  ' 

Question  -  A  C      D  ,  F 

*  I  ,  :  

,42.     How  interesting  was  SIGI  to  you?     (n  j=  390)      ;       *  5^^  32    12      2  0 

43.    How^lear  was  SIGI  in  giving  inf oi?mation?  / 

;  .  391)  ^  ,  55  ,35      9,  ,^1.  0. 

^4,  ,  OAjBTall,  how  good  is  SIGt?     (n  =  386)  •  41    46    10      2  1/ 

How  useful  was  SJGI,  in  each  of  the  following?  '  •  '  »  - 

45.  -'Hellpine  you  decide  what  occupation  to  prepare 

..    f^4.-4^^  38;f)  :        .      }  22  39.  ze  8-5 

ik6;    Helping  you'becbme  more -aware  oy  yoUr  values. 

(n  =  389)-  •   .      /      f      ■    ^        ■      ■         60    2S  •  10     -A-.  1 


47,    .Shfi^ng  you- the -relationship  between.  v^J-ues  and 

;  '  '  -.ck^eer^.decision^,     (n  ^  389)  ^  52^   33    12^     3   '  1 

48  ♦    Helping  yoa  find* -oiit  which  occupations  might  fit 

/:     -your\alues.  \  (ii-;388>- •  *  45'    34    14 .    5  2 


.49/  lielping  you^  get.- information  about  occupations. 
\^        \-  •  :    ;(n^'388)  ;  ,   '  (        ^  ^     55    30^    12      3  ^1 

50*.    -HeLLpi-ng  yoii  understand  (g^^ade  predictioi;is.  expressed    .  / 
S;     ■  .      -  '\±n  proMbrl^rt^      \n;^79)  ^      "   •  .   .  25    34    32      6-  3 

'    '  "^5^^- Helping, Vou  esti^^  of  success  • 

.  in  one  or  more  program J»     ( n  =  382)    -        .         *    '   25    37^  3p      6,  2 

/      .  *  ~     - .     .  \  •    ^  . ,  -i*^^ 

-  -  -  ' 

52.    -Giving  information  about  programs,  of  sT:udy  at  your  * 
1     '  '      schp^^.     (n  =  a82)  ;  ,  ^ 

'  53.    Helping  you  pyan  a  program  appropriate  for  an 
'\    •*         occupation  yc^  are  conslderiijg.     (n  =  38.2)     '  28.   36    22      ?  4 

r?4.    Helping  yoii  l^arn  how  to  make  career  decisions. 

H    5  J'    1  .    '  -  33    40    21      5  1 


(n  =  3B3) 


All  figure^  are  percentages, 


-Table  3^ 


A 


Outcomes  of  the  SIGI  Experience  in  Terms  of  Status  at  Entry 


r 


Entry  status 


0  u  1!^  c^o\m>  e  s 


Cont 


Clear  occupational 
.goal- 


Confirm  choice  and 
get  collateral  bene- 
fits. 

Ex. :  Lillian.     ^  * 
Confirined  Speech 
Pathologist. 
Changed  program  to 
include  teaching 
as»a  contingency 
occupation.  . 


Confirm-  choice 
through  exploration 
and  rejection  of 
Alternatives.  « 
Ex. :  Bob.  Con- 
firmed goal  of 
managing  family 
liquor  store  after 
studying  alter- 
natives. 


Change  goal  after 
exploring  alte- 
ratives.- 
Ex.     Fred.   .*De-  « 
cided  against 
assured  mg^age- 
riSl  position  in  a 
diesel*  repair  shop 
and  began  prepara- 
tion for  Accountant, 


, Conrirm  immediate 
goai:  and  get  more 
ambitious  long-range ' 
goal^ 
Ex.  :^  Sally.  Con- 
firmed immediate 
goal  as  Social  Ser- 
vice Aide,  ^'plannedC 
preparation  for  Re-^ 
habilitation'  Cdun- 
jselor.  \ 


Unclear  occupation- 
al goal  or  no  goal. 


Find  a  goal. 
Ex. ;  Mike.  Forced 
by  injury  to  aban-^ 
don  Plumber,  ex-  _ 
ploi;es  and  accepts 
Accountant . 


Lean  Edward  a  goal 

without  final^com-'^ 

mitment. 
Ex.  George. 

» Started  with  in- 
terest in  English,. 

'psychology^  and 
science.    'Left  ^ 
with  idea  of  Civil 
Engineer  or  some 
other  engineering. 


No  goal,  but  in- 
creased awareness  of 
decision-mating  pro- * 
cess. 

Ex. :  Irene.  Started 
wi-th  itiferest  in  oc- 
?cupatiorfs  involving 
personal  cohtact.  Left 
with  awareness^^t;hat 
values  and  rational 
methods  are  important 
in  decision-making. 
Wrote  for  occupational 
information. 
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Table  4  .  ^  . 

*  ^  Summary  of  Comparisons  of  Experimental  and  Control  Questionnaires 
-4  ^  '—^  :  


College 


Number,  and  ftatu^  of  question 


2  -  3 


/ 


1.  Age      '  ^, 
2;  Sex  , 

3.  Enrollment  status 

4.  Knowledge  of  values 

5.  Number  of . occupations  explored 

6.  Know  occupations  that  meet  values  * 

7.  Definiteness  of  career  plans 

8.  Ability. to  predict  grades 

9.  Know  program 'to  enroll  in* 

10.  ^ Confidence  in  .career  decision-making 

11.  Amount  of  reading  about,  occupations 
12-rH^ount  of  talking  about  occupations 
13.  Talking  to  people  in  an  occupation 


14 
15 
16 
17 

19 


Use  of  college  career  *te      ence*  Tibrary 
Attend  career  planning  workshops 
Talking  with  guidance  counselors  - 
Using  career-related  AV  materials 


Using 

Wour 

Chanc 


22\ 
23. 
24. 


ter-based  guidance  system 
dvice  of  others 
s  choice  of  occupation 
advice  makes  choice  hard 
for  ^myself  .  ^ 

Must  know  marriage  plans  before  choosing 
There's  plenty  of  time  to  choose 
25^^^elf-rating  as  a  decision  maker  • 
26.  Self-rating  on  knowledge  of  occupaE^t&ns 
2-7.  Frequency  of  planrTin^  ^ 

28.  Confidence  in  decisions 

29.  Clarity  of  knowledge  of  valjies 
30-34.  Information  test 

37,.  Seen  counselor  in  last  two  weeks 
41.  Attitudfe  toward  computer  interaction 
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CHAPTER  XII 


THE  VALIDITY  OF  THE  SIGI  PREDICTJON  SYSTEM 


The^Prediction  system  iri  S^Gl  aims  to  help  students  assess  their  p rob a- 
bilities  of  success  (or  risks  of  failure)  in  the  e'arly  staged  of  college  pro. 

•      "  -  ^  "        .     ,      ;  ^ 

grams  that  are  deemed  preparatory  for^ various  occupations.^   While  research^ 
/  gives  scant  encouragement  to  predictions  of  success  in  occupations  themselve 

(e.g.,  Ghiselli,  1966X/<  performance  in  educational^  settings*  has  tended  to  be 

consistently  predictable  (e.g.,  Lavin,  1965). 
*  The  SIGI  predicti'on  system  is  unlike  more  familiar  prediction  systems.. 


V  Typically,  in  most  pr^iction  studies  or  practices,  predictor  var.iabS^es  in-. 
cJLude  a  set  of  test  scores,  along  with  previous  academic  record,  biographi- 
cal  data,  some^mes, scores  on  ii^tetest  and/or  personalit7  inventories.  If 

^^^^  "  '        • '   ■  . 

a  test  battery  is  used,  the  number  of  tests- included  is  not  likely  to  ex-- 
* 

ceed  six  or  seven*    The  criterion  is  likely  to  ,i)e  freshman  GPA,i  or  sometimes 

GPA  ia  the  first  term  of  a  program  (such  as  accounting,  data  j^rXocessing,  ^  ^. 

(fental'assisting-,  secretarial  science,  arts  and  humanities,  etc.),  or  occa- 

\8,ionally  a  specific  course  grade.  «  f  '  » 

^         fin  such  syst&<ns,  ttiere  are  certain  problems  on  both  the.  prediction  and' 

►  criterion  sides  of  the  equation  which  the  SIGI  prediction  system^^attempts  ^, 

'  1*'' 
to  avoid.     On* the  criterion  side,  freshman  GPA,  though  satisfactory  for  , 

admissions  purposes,  is  not  satisfactory  for  guidance.    At  best,  it  might- ^ 

.Kelp  a  student  differentiate  one  institution  from  another,  but  that  is 

*  J  *  i, 

not  the  i-ssufe  when  a  student       already  enrolled  or  abo>it- to  enroll  in 
a  given  institution.     GPAs  in  th6  first  terms,  of  various  programs  .tend 
to  be  ^ittle*  more  userur;  they  are  likely  to  be  intercorrelated  as  , 
X*  an  artifact  ;cif  the  eommon  distributive  requirements  generally  encountered. 


Thus,  if  Fteshman  Composition  and  History  of  Westerrjs  Civilization  .are 
•taken  hy  students  in  many  programs,  those  common  components  of  •f;he  ^. 
programs  will  jniXifcate  agains.t  u&efulJLy  dif f erent*ial  or  comparative 
prediction^  of  CPA  in  Che  programs.. 

.    The  SIGI  prediction  ^system  uses  criteria  which  are  more  .likely  to  " 
be  differentiated:     end  of  termjna^s  in  the  "key  -course"  f.or  ea.ch 
program,   'The  key  course  ±h  -identified, by  the  faculty, as  a  course  that 
comes  early  in  the  sequence  for  a  program,  represents  the  entire  program" 
well,  distinguishes  between  students  who  perform.  sat;lsfactorily  in  the 


program  as  a  whole  and  those  who  do  not,  and  (ideally)  ''is  unique  to  a 
g;Lven  program.     This  criteri'on  focuses-  on  what  is  distinctive  in  each  ^  ' 

.   •   ^'  '        ^   '  ■       .    '  ' 

pro'grajn  and*^voids  high  intercorrelations  across  criteria  insofar  as 
possible,   :  •  *  .     .  *  ' 

On  tne  predictor  side,  the  tren^  toward  open-door^ colleges  has  brought 

4 


with  it  a"  tendency  to  .deemphasize  the  use  of  t^ests.    Many  institutions  use  • 


•no  standJardized  tests  ^<  all,  eitheY  for  admission^,  placement,  or  guidance.^ 

Furthermore,  the  limited  number  of  ijests  typically  avai/lable  and  the  si.mi- 

^  .  larity  in  the.  abj.lities  tapped  by  th^n  (usually  verbal^  and  quantitative) , 

are  not  likely  to  provide  good  comparative  or  dif  f  erenti^al  predic-txcin  across  • 

the 'full  variety  of  pregrams  off^ed  at  most  two-*  and  four-year  college^,  - 

Th^  SIGI  prediction  system,  on  the  other'  hand, ^  is  designed  -for  use  with. 

'or  without*  test  s^cores.     It  includes  not  only  sucli  traditional  variables  as- 
,        *  »      ,  •» 

'    test  sccrtio  ,(^^hcn  available)  and  pfei^lous  record,  but  ^also  a  set-r^Jf  predict<^r 
variables  derived  from  informed  self-estimates  >  ^.  That  i3,  the  system  pro- 

t   vides  st^udents  .with  unusually  cietailed-,criterion  infotmation,  which  includas 
a»  distril>utiqn  of  grades  for  previous  s tudents -taking  th^. course  and  '^grade 
achievement  'factors"  identified  by  instructors  as  necessary  f(^r  getting  good 


grades  in  a  cdurs<^.     Students  Zdte  themselves  on  these  factors;  then,^using 
all  the  information  provided  about  -each  course,  they  are  guided  in  selecting  ^ 
and  combining^  elements  from  their  own  experience  and  Jcnowl,edge  of  themselves 
to  forecast  their  performance  on  the  described  criterion,     The^e  ratings  and 
self-esciniatfcTS ,  which  are  incorporated  into  a  regression  system,  provide  a 
•ur.lque  set  of  predlrtnrs  for  parh  criteirlon,  since  the  criterion  infiormation 
can  focus  on  what  is  distinctive  about  each  course.     This  condition  enlVa^ig^ 
opi^ortunities  for  both  differential  and  comparative  prediction  (Ka^  5i*Horris, 
1972).  '    ^  y  .  '  = 

*  Empirical  Studies  ^  . 

The  literature  on  self-pred^^ed  .performance  waa^uf  f  icient   (isee  Baird , 
1976)  to  warr^ad^'Lhe  risks  involved  in  developing  the  S\GI  prediction jsystem 
to  use  infprmed  self-estimates,  as  well  as  test  scores  (when  they  were  avail- 
able)  an<i  prev^oi's  c^h-Aoi  perfomance  in  the  pool  of  .possible  predictor  vari-, 
ables.     The  actual  prediction  equations  were  then  d^\eloped  empiricallv  for 
each  key  course  at  each  field-test' site,  and'proved  to  be  "satisfactory  in  f 
absolute  terms,  with,  vaii^di!: i^s- nf  .aO  or-beLtei  £oc  a  wide  variety  of  courses 
as  diverse  as  Chemistrv  and  Orr.araental  Horticulture.     Nevertheless,'  the  qu^- 
tion  lingered,  how  do  the,^alidities '  of  predictions  made  in  the  aBsen'c'e  of 
tests'compaA;  with  validities  based  on  test  scores?    To  answer  this- question, 
two  separate"  studies  were  made,  one  at  each  of  the  two  field-test  .sites  that 
rediiirc  testis  or  all  entf^riu^  ^tuu.enuS»  *  ^''•C''  ^ 

**  Ih  Illinois  Sbate  University  Study 

'  The  first  study  was  undertaken  at  Illinois  State  Un^versity,  where 
records  'Of  ^;orf.s  on  the  American  College  Testing' Prograni  (ACT)  were  avail- 
able for  all  students.     Four  key  courses  with  adequate  euroliments  were  selec- 
•ted, -td^  re^^eseint  a  dive^lty  of  subject  areas:     English,  History,  Physics, 

'2I   •-" 
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Speech.    On  the  first  day  of  classes,  a  Student  Questionnaire   (see  Prediction 


System  Manu?il,  Appendix  A)  was  administered  to  students  in  all  sections  of  ^ 
these  key  courses.  At  the  end  of  the  1:erm,  a  final  grade  was  recorded  for. all 
students  who  had  completed  the  questionnaire,  as  indicated  in  Table  5. 


Insert  T'a4:)le  5  about  here 


Data  Analysis      '  .  -  , 

*  *  *       *       .  *  '         '  * 

The  predictor  variables  (from  the  STGI/  Student  Questio^jiaire  and  from 

records  of  ACT  scores)  are  defined  in  Table  6.     Zero  order  correlations  were' 

computed  between  all  p^e^fector  variables  ^d  final  grade's  <Ln  each  course* 

('Table  7).     In  addition,  separate  step-wise  regression  analyses  were  carried 

out  to  predict  grades  in  the  four  key  courses^ — English,  Physics,  Histary,  and 

Speech.    Vafiabl^  were, stepped  into  the  equation  if  they  contributed  a  value 

of  .01  or  greater  to  K-'^.    -No  more  than  three  variables  .wen|  include::  in'any 

one  equation  (Table  8).    For  each  of  these  courses;  three  sets  of  variables 

,  were  used  as  the  pool  of  possible  predi'ctors-- (1)  SIGJ^v^riabieti  dl'jiie,  ub- 

tained  from  the  Student  Qjirestionnair.e ,   (2)  ACT  scores  alone,*  anu  (3)  SIGI 

variables  plus  ACT  scor^.  • 


'    Irj^ert  Tables  &  and  7  about  here 

.   :  .   : —  '-   .  .  ^ 

Findings*  '  *      .  - 

As  qan  be  seen  from  Table  7,  students '  i  informed  self-est^ate  of  final 
gr^de  (ESt)^  is  one  of  the  best  predictors  of  final  grade.  For  two  of  the^ 
courses  y{physics  and  History,  it  is  the  single  best  predictor.     For  the  re- 

•   r      ^     .  _ 

mainingtwo  courses,   English  and  Speech,  stud^^n^s  *  feport  of  hiah  scho61 
Eijglish  grade  (ENG)  is  i^ound  to  be  the  single  best  predicjtor. 


erIc  .    ^    .  •:  ;  •  f^*''' 
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With  the  exception  pf  good  writing  ability  (WRIT),  each  of -^the  compe-  ; 
tencies  identified  by  instructors  has  a  sizeable  correlation  (,32  pr  greater > 
with  grafies  in  one  of"  the  key  courses ♦  •  Rank  in  high  school  graduating  class 
(RANK)  and  high  scli^ol  mathematics  grade-  (MATH)  also  have ,  sizeable  correla- 
tions with  final'  grades,  falling  in  the'^range  of  ,25  to  .39,  ' 

Zero-order  correlations  for  ACT  scores  and  final  grades  are  sizeabl e ,*  too , 
ial*Ling^in  the*  range  .20  to  .,37,     The  highest  level  of  prediction  achieved 
by  a  sijigle  ACT  score  is,  with  the  exception  of  Physics,   close  to  the  li^vel 
achieved  wit^  a.  si^igle  SIGI  variable  (,31  and  ,44  respectively  for  English; 

k 

.37.4nd^.38  for  History;   .36  and         for  Speech)0 

.The  sizeable  ne'^ative  correlation  between  AGE  and  physics  graces  (-,33) 
•is  not  unexpect,ed,     A  possible  explanation  is  that  the  rapid  advance  of  know-  . 

«  r 

ledge  in  physics  and  the  concomitant  changes  'in  the  high  school  physics  cur- 
riqulum  may  have  .gut* the  older  student  at  a  disadvantage  by  making  his  aca- 
^iem^-c' prep-^ryir ion  in  this  field  inadequate.  -  Also',  the  pei;iod  of  time  in 
which  oiaer  stuci^nts  nave  been  out  of  school  may  have  resulted  in  the  for- 


gettin|l%>f  reqjuired  mathematics  skills.  ' 

RfeTs^J^ts  of  the  stepwise  regression  analyses  are  presented  in  Table  8. 


Correlations  are  given- using  one,  two,  and  three  variables  drawn  f^om  the 
pool  of .  SIGI  Variables  alone,  ACT  scores  alone,  and-  SIG^  variables'  plus  ACT 


scores.        *         .  '  ,  '  ^ 


^     Insert  T^ble  8  about  herd 


A      ..      .  ■) 


'The  findings\ar^  consistent  across  the  four  courses:  (1)  multiple  R's\^^^ 
using  two        three  SIGI.  variables'  a^e  quite  , high,  falling  in  ^e  range  pf 

to-. 66;  ("2;  ^1.1^1^1^         :i3ln>  Lwu  ui' ^tliree  ACT  scores  fall  in  tH^.tange 

ldBk<t^'y  (3)  5IG1' variables  arrorci  a  nlgher  level  of  ^ediutiun  ihay — . 
do/ ACT  auOr-i:;  ^ad   (-)  ®the  ^d.-iirion  of  ACT  scores,  to  SIGI  variables  dbes 


noi:  appreciably  improve/the  prediction  level^. 


\ 
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Discussion 


r 


•    The  iindings"  in  this  study,  based  on  a  small^umber  of  courses  at 
one  .college,  are  obviously  limited  in  t^l;j^extent  to  whi^h  they  can  be 
generalized.    However,  as  applied  to  the  f our ^^eourses  at  ISU  the  findings 
are  clear-cut:     in  an  actual  career  gufdance  Setting,  nontest  variables 
which  inciude  stvaentb'  odf-tatihga  and  informed  self-estimates  of 
per f orm^^nrp    dn  .prov-fHe  o<5;:^^iQf aotory  validities  and  appear  to  be  more  ^ 
val'ld  precll^ctors  of  college  grades  than  are  tesf  Scores,^   (It  \iiay  be  « 
added  that  siFiilar  v;5li<t|^tie3  for  the  SIGI  variables  have  been  found 
In  predicting  gr^.i^s  for  r\  u\de  variety  of  key  courses  at  several 
other  colleges,)* 

unique  fe'ature  9f  the  self-es.timates  used  in  the  present  study* 
is  that  they  arc  niade  after  'students  have  read  detailed  infoirmation 
about  ^hf^  cri  r<»r  i(>n :     A  nafural  ^our<?e  of  inquiry  would  t\)us  lead  ^o 

obtained 'in  the  absence  of^suijh  information.    Unfortunately,  the  design 

*  .  '  ,     \ .    "  ^  ... 

of  -the  presenX..  stiicv  doss  not  allow  for  such  ^n  assessment  since  a  control  - 

.  group  provided  with  littj^e  or  no  information  w^s  not  employed.  .  While 

Jthe  presently  reported  validities  are  generally  consistent  with  the 

Validities  of  seif-predictibns  reported  in  the  literature,,  differences 

in  criteria*  procedures,  and  the  like  pi^vent'.  direct  comparisons  with 

th^  *uO-^ir?f ormlatioti  condition.    -Adujltional  expeirinicntai  studi^  should 

'    /.  .  ^ 

be  conducted  to 'examine  the  imodtit  of  various  kinds'  and  amounts  of.       '  ' 

.  r         .  .  ^  . 

.  criterion .information  on^ students'  ability  to  predict  their  own  per-. 


vary  their  estimates  acros§^  courses.  ,  ,1      ,  < 


fortnancei  ,Also  needed  is  an  examination  of  the  extent,  to  which  studet^s 
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Aside  from  validity  considefrations ,  there  is  much  to.b'e  gained  from 

giving  students  information  ^nd  having 'them  get  actively  involved 

♦  .  *  '  '  , 

the  prediction  process;     Student^  f rfcquently^f eel  that  test  scores^do  not 

reflect  their  true  potential.    Educating  them  about  the  criterion  and, 

•  having  them  estimate  their  own^perf ormance  in  the  light  of  -  information 

provided  encourages  them  to  be  honest  with  themselves^*  One  of  the 

SIGI  frames  introduced  to  studenTs  as  ''GIGO'^o  ma^es  this  point/  "ll 

.computer  talk,  GIGO  means  ^Garbage  In,  Garbage  Out,'     If  you*  feed  false  \ 

f  *  *  .  \ 

information  into  the*  computer ,  you  will  get  false  information  out  of  it»^' 

>  -  ^      y  - 

Of  coqrse,  self-estimates  will  only  succeed  if  there  is  no  reason  for  v    .  - 

deception,  i.e.,  student^  aire  not  penalized  for. accurate  as^fessmpnt.  , 

SIGI  provides  such  assurance  by  maintaining^a  policy  of  Mrfvac]^^'^* 

MerceiF' County  Community  College  Stt^dy 
second  ^tudy  was  conducted  at  Mercer  County  Conmiunity  Coiiege, 
which  administers  the^'Cbmparative  Guidance  and  Placement  fCG?)  tests 
entering  students.     Again,  the  test-based  and  nontest  validi.cies  v/ere  com- 
,  pared^  this  , time  far  a  larger  ^jjlimber  of  key  courses. 
Sample  and  Procejdur^  ^  ,         •  ^  X  ^ 

On  ,  the  first  day  of  classes  the  SIGI  Student '  Questionnaire  v,»as  adtnini- 


'^stered  to  StUc^nts  enrolled  in  'aTI  sectl6ns  of  twenty- th^ree  key  cotirs^s, 
•   As  used  in  developing  Prediction  systeiii^  at  all  of  the  field-ti^st  colleges^ 
the  qtiestiggin^CTe  included  succlnjct  descriptiofis  of  four'  kinds-  of  competen- 
-  cies  z    ^rade  f,B.(^t.<jC       cOilutiituicut  t!C'»t.Vie  ^ro^raui  of  wnxcn  the  ilowtsl 


was  a,  part  Xthe  description  of  this  fac'tor  \fas  the  same  for  alX  courses); 

*  grade  faoifi^  2  ,"^int'ere$t"  in'feubject  ar^a,  which  cornsisted  of  h  d^escription  '  Ji 

•  "     p*ficourse 'cOTtent  and  aptl^jities;  .grade  factor^^  3  &  *A,  two  other  competencies , 

•  *'    A      > ' .  '      . .        '  *  ^  ,  *  •         '  •  *      *  .  ^  *  -     '   •  i 

^  7  *  suffpas  willingness.,  to  ^engag•e  in  clas^scoom  disQUrssion,  regular  ^ompleti-on  of 
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homeWork,  ability  to  perceive  spat ial ,  relationships ,  and  so  on,  that  were  re-  "* 
garded  by  facalty  as  contributing  to  good  grades  in  the  course.     (These  usually 
differed  f.<^in  course  to  cour^se;   for  examples,  see  the  X^st  two  columns  in* 
Table  9,)  ,   for  each  course,  there  were  four  factors,  two  of  which  had  been 

selected  by  persons  teaching  the  course.     The  questionnaire  also'  provided  a 


s^'tfeht^ 


his tograij^ showing  the  distribution'^of  grades  of  previous  s^CTT^eht;^  and,  ►in  ad-^ 

-y  dition,  asl^ed  about  the  sti,ident's  age,  sex,  and  past  academic  performance. 

Studentis  were  required  to  rate^' ther';sel  vcs  on  each  of  the  four  ^rade  factors,  ' 

*       to  consider  ::he  grade  distribution  dad  tut^ir'ovn  past  perfcrr?cance ,  aiic  to 

estimate  't4ie"ir  fina^  grace  'in  th^  coarse  in  the  light^oi  all  this  information. 

CG?  encores  were  available  fran  college  records.     At  the  end  of  the  term,  a 

final  grade  yas  recorded  for  all  students  who , compl/ted  a  questionnaire. 

*  *  /  *S  ' 

Ten  courses  with  adequate  enrollment  (ri_>  30/  are"  discussed  in  thds 

■  -   ■    "  \   '  ,  ■  K 

^  ^       •  study.     iable  9  gives  the  sjkmple  size  for  each  cpurse  and  the  names  of  the 

'two  distinctive  grade  factors  (factars  3  h  4)'  identified  for  the  course. 

Predictor  Variables'  /  '         .  '  *  *" 

*^         .  *  '  *. 

The  predictor  variables^  are  defined  irN?t^6le  10.     The  nontest  variable^ 
are.' self-reported  by  stude^s  as  espouses  tu  a  multiple-choice  questionnaire. 
Une  single  exception  is'^l^RS,  which  was' left  open-ended..)  "  Th^  categ9ries'  for 


the  stTidents'   responses  are. shown  in  the  la&>Ns^olumn  on  the  table.     The  grade 
u  4  for  v:S^^iSy^c 


fdCturs  3"u  4  for  v:^^^  course  are  shovm,  as  menXio.ned  abov^,  in  Table  9. 


The  first  six  tests  m  the  CGP,  battery  consist  of  20-40  itiems  in  • 
jnultlple-choice  'forjpats.    There  a^^  threS. levels  of  tfie  mathematics  test^ 
with  two  pa-tLS  at  e-adt  level ,  foriATII  is  the  sum  of -ehe  two  parts*  for  the  ^ 
level  adiaiuistered  to*  the  st-udent.     The- ACKOT  score  i;3  derived  from  dO 
items  whichv^are  related  tQ  ttiAstiident's  self-concept,  selected  froirf^a-       (,  - 


Q     hiographlcal  Inventiiry: 

■ERJC  :  ■  . 


V 
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Insert  Tables  9  and  10  abou>-k£re 


Findings 

Table  11  presents,  the  zero  oi*der  corre^ttons  between  i^iial  grades  in 
"  ^  '      '  J  * 

tei!!  courses  and  all  predicto^*  variables .    ^  scan        these  corvelay.on^  ne- 

veals  wide^aridciuutTiJjuth  across  variables  ^within  -a  course  and  across^ 

The  foiiowing  observations  highlight  the  findings  in  I'able'll: 

(1)     For  seven  of  the  ten  courses  (AC,  AR', 'BA,  BY,  CH,  DP,  NS)  ,  the  ' 
highest  cotrelation  with  final  gfadeswas  obtained  with  one  of  the  testes 

J  o      .  .  „. 

t  ^  '  '  ' 

from.cJie.CGP  battery.     These  correlations  fell  ip  the  trahge  .33  tq 
*.50,  •  .    •  "    -  .  .• 

.     '  (2)     For. three" of  thjj ten  courses  a    nontest  variable  had  the  highest 
correlation  with  final  grades  (£G,  MA,  VA)  j  jthese  correlations  were  in,  the  ^ 
range         tc  ^  /  * 

■  T.,  .  ^  ;  ■  ..■•\:  .  ••■        ■ .  . 

(3)    kiuoii^  Lhe   noatfeo t  Vai iablca ,  Suuie  a6pe»-L  of  higji  school  perfor- 
mance (ENG,  MATH.  RANK)  tended  to  be  tfhe  single  best  predictor  of  filial,  ' 
grades.  ^  ;  ^  ^        \  % 

\  '      (h)     Studentb**  informed  ^elf  estimates  (EST)^endeQ  to  have  moderate' 
correlatiirts  with  final  grades,  which  (with  the  exception  of  Nursling)  fell 
ir/  co^.  jca(jg«-  of  .18  (AR)        .u2  (CH) .    Tlie  low  cori^^laf iOn  for 'Nursing  (<^)' 


.  can  be  explained,  at  least  in  part,  by  tstxe  fact  that  both  the  criterion 

.      •      rv     '       .    V     '  ■    .       ^  •  •  '■[■'■ 

and  the  se^-estimates  were  restricted  in  rang^.     These  restricCiuns^-were 

.probaaly  due  to  the  highly  selective  3cr-aer.ing  prcccdtires^  fc^liowed  for  ad- 
*    "  *  • 

mission  to  the  nursing  program.  ipp 
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<5)    Grade,  ^fc  tors,  whic4i  include  commitment  to  a  program  (COMM)  w 
interest  in  a  subject  area,  (fm^) ,  and  tv^o  competencies'identif  ied^  by  itt- 
struct6rs^  teaching  a  ^coiirsV  (FAC3,&  4--^amcd  in  Table  10)^  are  specific 
to  a  course  and,^  can  be  tailored  to  dlstinctivfe  conditions  ass^iatjed  with<  ' 
good* grades.     Consequently,  .sizeable  correlations  across  diverse  kiads  of 
course^'were  anticipated.    As  one  Can  see  fr^m  the  tableT^fce^eT^the  cor- 
raiations  varied  greatlyand  were,  in  general, -^onlv  moder^^^        •  >^ 
low,  with  some^  exceptions,  providecf^y  ^commitment,  tp      vvozva-.  {CQtZO  : 
Table  11  includes  two  otl^v  grade  factojs  with  si^zeable  correlations  in 
dition  to  COMM:     FAC^  (Spatial  Relationships)  had,  a  correlation  of  -.4.0  ^i-th 

Visual/ Arcs  grades;  FAC4  (Quantitative  Skill)  h"ad  a  correlacAdtr  af^^36  with 
Algebra  and  Trigonometry  grades.     These  occurrences  of  respectable"  correl*?- 
tions  suggest  ;tnat  grade  factors  do  have  precjictive^potential..         -        "  -^ 
With  insufficient  data  ofie  can  only  Speculate  about  the  caui^es^of  che- 

.  r       '  ^  •  *^  "    "  J"^^  r' 

wide  variability  in  grade  factor  correlations  acrd^s  courses .  '  The  iaru^ixj 


of  the  courses  tt^selves,  i.e.,  acac^^m4fe-vs-  vocational,  does  hyL  ae^ui  to 
be  a  contriiuti^  factor,    A  reasonable  ^>^ulation*       lliat  inwiractorb.- 
varied  greatly        their  ay^reness  o'f  ;?fie.*gVclinds  on.  which  they  babe  grades, 
witii  the  result'  that  -t^ey  may  haVe  selec'teci  :^ctor^that  are  not  higKly 
correlated  with  tfie  gra^s  they^  ac-t^ially  ^assigned.-  .    >y        .    '  ' 

(61    The  variables  SEX,  AGE,* and  HRS  tended  to' be  rather  poor  predictor 
of  grades.  'The  one  exception  noted  for  SEX  was  in  English,  whe?^,  ^5  .might 
be  expected,  'female^  . tended  to        .better  grades . trfenllixes  (r  =-*30-);  the 
major  eX(5»g^ion  tor  AGE  was  ln^rsin§^,^where  the  r  of  .Js  confirms  one '5  .-^ 
^intuitjtpn  tfe^t  maturity -exp&riejice  are  logically  related  to  doing  well 


In  adiitidn  to  the  z'ero-order  correlations  between  variables  and  fina 
grades ,  .-separate  stepwise  regression  analyses  w^j^  carried  out  foe  each 


course.    Variables ^were  stepped  into  the  equation  if  they  contributed *a 

2  '  " 

value' of  .01  or  greater  to  R  .     No  more  t]^Sn  thtee  variables  were  included 

in  any  one  equation^    fo.r  each  of  these  courses,  three  sets  of  variables 

wer^  used  as  the  pool  of  fiosrsible  predictors:     (1)    nontest  va^ables  only, 

(2)-^CGP  tests  only,  and  (3)    contest  variables  and  CGP  tests. 


Insert*" Table  11  about  here 


Results  of  th^  stepwise  regression  analyses  are  ,pr-esented  in  Table  12. 
'Correlations  are  ^iven  asing  one,  two, 'and  three  variables.  These  findings 
are  summarized  below: 

^  .  For  (|ive*  courses  (CH,  DP,  EG,. MA,  yA)  ,  the  t^pntest  multifile  R's 

were  a$  higlTas  or  higher  th#n  the  test  multiple  R's.  ^For  these  five 


:ouxses^t 


1 

to  T64  (VA) 


the  multiple  R'*s  using  three  n^ontest  vari^l^s-  ranged  frpm  .38^(DP)' 


,  .      (2)    For  fivev  courses  (AC,  AR,  BA,  BY,  NS)  ,  higher  tmultiple  ^R'^s  were 
achieved  with  CGP  tests  than  vith  nontest-^variables .    For  these  five  courses, 
he  -multiple  R's»'using  three  tests  ranged  ffom  .54  (NS)  to  ,60  (AR)  .  o 

(3)     Pooling  test  with  riontest  vajfiables  'enhanced  .p^redictipri  over  that  ; 
s^ible  with  "either  set  of  variables  alone  for  all  but  tyo  courses  (AJlVand 

'  The  increases  in  multiple  R's  were,  'however,  generally  modest*  For 
ample>  using  nontest  correlations  as  the  referent,  the  addition  of  tests 
to  the  prcJioLv^r  pool  lac.i:uai:»cJ ,  the  Cic^lfeipl^  R's  by  am^nts Jeljual  to  or  leos 


V 


r 


^^^^  ■  4- 


than  .09  for  s'even  of  the  ten  courses      (AC,  CH,  DP,  EG\  MA,  NS,  VA) .  The 
increases  in  muljtiple  R'^s  for  the  remaining  three  courses  (AR,  BA>^BY)were 
•12,  ♦is,  and. 11  respectively;  *  '        '  •  *      *  ^ 


In.sert'^Table '  12  about  here    •  ■  . 


» 


Is cuss ion 


Validities  derived  from  nontest;  variables  for  final  grades  in  ten  pol- . 
lege  .ccurccc  fell  in  the  range  of.  38  to  .64^  which  compares  favorably  wiJfh 
the  range  genarally  provided  by  Jte^t  batteries  (in  this*  case,  f^9"J^,^A^*^ 
!60).     Such  validities__a_re*_suff  icientL^  hJgh  jto  suggest  that  nontes t^approacheS 
tc^  prediction -arc  satisfactory  alterpativis/to'  tests,  at  I'east  when  tVie  pur-  j 
pcse  of  the  prcdictiori  is  to 'help  gtMsc^s  makej^iar^er-'reXated,  ^ecisions^ 
rattier  tnan  to  heif*  tne'^coli^ge  vfth  admissions ,  placement,  or  diagnosis..*  ^ 

Comparisons  of  "the  nout^t*'^alidi ties  with  those  obtained  f or«  the  ' 
'same  students  usifvg  the  ,CGP  test  battery  supp^jrt  the  suitability  of  tjne 
ndntesc  aDorodcli.     Fui  live  ol^  the;  ten*  courses^ -|f^udij&d,  the  nontext  ,v 
validities  were  as' high  as        higher  than  the?;;t^^t.  yalidi'ties;  for  the 

^  ¥  .     "  '  -   \  vi  ^'Ai 

other  five  courses  the  dif f e^tences.  were  modest,  r'^x^^^^  ixoXSi  .O3'to  •12 

in  fa\fcr  ,pf  *the  tests.     For  one  course,^  Visual  Arts/'iK'e  nontest  varir  >  ' 

ables  were  murcih  better  predictor^-  than  we^re  the  tests.;    Twb/bf  *the  *non- 

test  variables  (CCMI  and 'FAQS)  prcd-»iced  zerc^rder  ;c<^relatlf>'iis        ^  ' 

\    \  -  '       •         '  ,  ^  '  ' 

of  /55  and  .40  respectively,  whereas  the  best  test' preolctor  (TOMATH) 

yielded  a  zero-orJer  correlation  of  only  .29.    Visual  Acts  is  a/sifb4^t 

that  one  intuitively  feels  ^wouid  be  hard  to'^redicily^*  by  meatis  of  standard- 

«  iied  tests  because  sucfcess  does  not  app«at  to  dr^w  prim^;"ily 'on  acad^ml'c 


"sfctliV.  "  The  fact,  that  intuition  is^  ^orne  out  in  this  iostan&e  suggests 


^'673-  - 


that  othe-r  nonacademic  courses  m^;^        susceptiblev  to  predi^i^i  by  variables 
l^feailqred' to  the  coursewotk.  .This  is  an  area  that  merit^^ur  titer  ii^e&ti^T. 

•    *  tion.       ♦  -  ♦       *  ^  *        '  , 

•    ^  .    ^Advantages  of  Test-Free  Predictioris  , 

Going  beyond  the  data  from  the  two  studies  repoW^here,  one  may  eug-' 
gest  that  level  of  validity  should  not  bje'  the  only  ceusidef ati/on  in  evaj^ua^ 

ing  a  nontest  approach  to  prediction.     There  are  other-^easonV  for  using  non- 

*  '      -         '  '  -  ^  M .    .  •  'i.  ^ 

test  predictor  variables  even  though  tests  increased  the  vali4-ticG  ribcJu 

half  the  time  at  one  college;     A  test-^ree  program  can  give, open-admission 
colleges  and  colleges  that  have  abandoned 'mandatory  testi^  the  opportunity 
to  provide  useful  information 'to  their  students,  the  ^senc^  ol  5ests^r/>i- 
withstanding.     The  nohtest  approach  is  particularly  relent  to  course  ^ 
•sel^tion  for  caife^  decision-making,  since  it'focuse*s  on  single  key.  ^ourse^^ 
of  interest  rather  than  on' general  academic  ^nity  p.f  ut tiietmore ,  because 
it  depends  on  up-to-date  |predictor  variables  ritiierr  tK2rNon  tsfcsts  t?.3t  ">ay 
have  been  taken  in  the ^^*e  or  less  remote  pct&tj  Uic  validities  Vic-t 
likely  to  be  sutject  to  decay.     Also,  since  the  student^-^scrs  tnepseives  ^rp-* 

vide*  tiie  information  »for  the' p-redictions  ,^stuSeats^^re  not  likely  to  regard 

'    •  .     ^  .      ^  -  '  •  *        *  ' '     "V  .  ^ 

^1  -  them  as  biased;  the  results' are  likely  to-be  more  acceptable  to  students 

.V         '  ■••  :  ■■"     .  * 

than  are  test  scores. 

— 


Ong  fihal  advantage  should  be  mentioned:     The  nontest  techniques  •may  ^ 
produce  educational  b^nefi^  for  both  students -and^f acuity  tha<  tests  can- 
not provide.  *  Students  .become  active  rather  than  passive  ^articip^mts  "in 
the  prediction  probes;^,  since*  they. 'must  Examine  , their  preyjLous  sphool 
performance,  rate  their  acadexni^G  competencies  and  tastes,  and  judge  their 
likely  fut|>re  perfarmance.     This  taking  stock  is  a  healthful  activity  in 
its         right*     Faculty  benefit  in  tvo  ways.     First,  in  selecting  the 
grade  factors,  thefy  have  to  think  about  and  make  explicit  their  bases  for 
O         awarding  grades.    As*  noted  'above    the  factors  they  think  contribute. to, 

669  . 
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'     '     '  .  •    ■    '     "   v\  " 

good  •gi;ades  f.requently  may*  have^  little  correlation  with         grades  they 

yactually  assign.     Second,  when  this  information  is  fed  back  to  faculty 

•  •  .  -  * 

(and  it  is  being  fed  back  ^9  them  a^  the  colleges  where  SIGI  is  iff  use), 

they  can  re-ev^uat^  and  modify  their .  grading  practic^esy.'^   One  can  cpncejU^.V' 

pf  an  iterative  j^occss  whereby  facultj^  would,  select  a  Set  of  grade/ factors 

and  get  information  "as  to' tlieir- efficacy ;     On  thj^basis  of  *that  feedback, 

they  would  either  modify  their  grading  practices  or  search  tEor  better  fac- 

tors  ot  both,'  and  then  tfy  again.     It  may  be  possible  eventually  to  iti-'  ^ 

^       \       ^     <  ♦        ^     .  >  ' 

ci^ea^e  validities  xo  a  significant  feegree  in' this  way,  and  also -to  give  ' 

students  ubefal  pre(H€-t4^s  about  more  courses^iiicK,  like"  Visual  Arts,  *' 

are  hard  to  predict  by  traditional  methods.'  4       (  *V  -  ^  •  ' 

—   V>      .  S      •  <5J  . 

It  is  expected  that  ^dditioftkl  studies  "will  extend  further  tke  validir- 
ties  o£  nontfest  variables^;  in  fredigtion^.    One  approad^^Ts^to  haVe  students 

who  haVe  just  completecTa^'co'urse,  as  well  "as  f afciilty ,  identify  relevant 

f 

grade  achjievemen^  factors.    i\)ie  have  already  discovered  that  students  ofteiV 
"do  not  agree  with  faculty  about  s.ucli  factors.)     Another  approach'  is  to  use 
the  entire  List  of  grade  achievement' lectors  for  every  key  c^rse,^thus 
'avoiding  -faculty  judgments  about  relevance  entirely.     Exploratory  work  indi- 
cates  that-  this  approach  is  likely  to  increase'  validities  in  a  number  of 
instances • 
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Illinois  State  University .Sample 


Key  t^ourse  , 


No. .of  Completed, 
Questionnaires 


.  f 


v. 


English 
Physics 
History 
Speech 


•..54  ^ 
.52 
108 
"49  . 
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Table  6 

Predictor  Variables'  at  Illinois  State  Universit;,^ 


SIGI  Vari^les  *        .  ' 

AGE:     (18  or  under;  19-21;  22- 2A;  over  25) 


SEX: 
ENG: 


(M,  F)  ' 


.Average  high  school  English- grade  (A+,  A,  A-;  B+.,  B,  B-; 
C+,  C;   C-;  D  or  below) 


MATH:  '  Average  hi'gh  school  mathematics  grade  (A+,  A,  A-;  B+,  B-*; 
C-h,  C,  D  or  below)  • 

> 

RANK:     Rank  in  high-  school 'graduating  class  (Top  fifth,  Upper  fifth, 

-   *  Middle  fifth.  Lower  fifth.  Bottom  fifth) 

>*  *        .  - 

COMM:     Commitment  to  the  program  of  which  the  key  course  is  a  part 
»  (Above  average, ^Average,  Below  average) 

%  INTR:     Interes.t  in  subject  area  of  the  course  (Above  average. 

Average,  Below  average)  ►  ^ 

*QUAN:    Quantitative  ffkill — Physics  (Above  average.  Average,  Below 
average) 

*LOG:    Ability  to  think  logieajly — Physics,  Speech  (Above  average. 
Average^  Below  average) 

*READ:    'Good  reading  ability — History,  English,  Speech  (Above  average, 
,  Average,  Below  aVerage)  ,  V 

*WRIT:  .  Goo"d  writing  ability — History,  ^Engli'sh  (Above  average,  AveraTge, 
Below  average)    .      ^  ^ 

.EST:     S/fu3^t's  estimate  of  final  grade  (A+,  A,  A-;^  B+,  B,  B-; 
^  C-;  D+,  D,  D-;*  F). 

\  '  ' 

ACT  Scoree  -    '      '  *  ; 

ACT  Iz'^^JSnglish  •  ' 

*  ;  ACT  2':    Mathematics-  *         .  '  >  . 

ACT  3:     Social  Science  "         -  ^  .  • 

ACT  4:    Natural  Science  '  •      ,  *  - 

°    /  .       ^  . 

'  ACT  5:     Composite    *  '   '  . 


,  *St£irred  variaMes  are  coifipetencies  identified  by  instructors  as 
contributing  to  getting  good  grades.  The  cou^^s  to  which  they  apply 
are  indicated;  .  n^^^O  ^ 


Tablfe  7 

Zera  Order  Correlations  Between  Predictors  and  Final  Grades 
in  English;  Ph^^sics,  History,  and  SpeecH'at  Illinois  State  University 


Key  Course 


Variable 

English 

Physics 

History 

Soeecli 

^/       ^^^^  4 

AGE 

.07  • 

-.33 

.  .04 

-.07 

SEX  X 

.10 

.11 

-.12 

* 

-.07 

EHG  / 

.44 

.12 

.18 

\kl 

^41a;fh  ^ 

.31 

.36 

.25 

.37 

RANK 

.31 

.27 

.25  • 

\39 

COMM/ 

.08 

.20 

.29 

.15 

/  •  . 

INTR 

.21, 

.25 

.36  ' 

.17 

/ 

,33 

01 

*  '  ^  13 

•QUAN 

.35 

LOG 



.10  f 

.32 

^  .20 

.04 

EST 

.19 

.59 

.38 

•  .45 

ACT  1  , 

.•31 

.20 

.37 

.36 

ACT  2 

.23 

.28 

.25 

.21 

ACT-  3 

.28 

.21 

.30 

.29 

■.  A^CT  4 

.20 

.27 

.21 

.24 

ACT  5 

.26 

.22 

.26 

.2a 

1 
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, Table  8 


Multiple  R's  for  Course  Grades  at  Illinois  State  University  Using 
(1)  SIGI  Variables  Alone,  (2)  ACT  Scores  Alone, 
;  and  (3)  SIGI -Variables  plus  ACT  Scores 


Course  (N) 


(!)• 
'SIGI 


(2)  •, 
ACT  ■ 

^  R 


(3) 

SIGI  +  ACT 
R 


.tnglish  (54)* 


El^  .44     ACT  1 

■  "EnV^  READ  ,..49     ACT  1  +  ACT  3  '  * 

^      ENg4'READ  +  AGE      .51      ACT  1  +  ACT  3  ^f.  ACT  4 


.31"  ENG  ,44 
.38      ENG  +  ACT  1  .  .50 

.40      ENG  +  ACT  1  +  ACT  3  .54 


Physics  (52) 


EST  .59 
EST  +  AGE  -  163 

EST.+  AGE  +  QUM  .64 


ACT  2  .  •  .28 

ACT  .2  +  ACT  1  ■  .  .32 
ACT  1"+  ACT  2  +  act' 5  .34 


EST  ^      •  .59 

EST  +  AGE  .63 
EST  +  AGE  +  ACT  2  .66 


history  (108)  > 


EST  . 38 

EST  +  INTR  *  .  -  .45 
.  EST-  +  INTR*  +'  MATH    .  5  2 


ACT  1  «     •  ,.37 

kCT  1  +  ACT  2  ^  •  .43 
ACT  1  +  ACT  2  +  ACT  3  .46 


'EST  ■•  ^      •  ..38 

EST  +  ACT  1  '  "  .46 
EST  +  ACT  1  +  'INTR  .53 


-  Speech  (49) 


ENC  '/ 

*ENG,+  EST  • 
.ENG  +  EST  +  LOG 


.47    •  ACT  1 
.55*    ACT  1  +  ACT  2 
^.57  •   ACT  1     ACT  2  +  ACT-4' 


er|c 


C74 


-.36     ENG  /  ■■• 

.42      ENG  +  EST 
.45'     ENG  +  BST  <f  ACT  1 


Key  Course's,  Sample  .Si>zes,  and  Grade  Factors 
Mcrjz^r  County  Coranltoidf  '  College 


AC  Princ/ifEfes  of 
Accounting 


AR  A/chitectural  Drawing  63 


60 

62 
54 

68 


Business  Organization 
&  Management 

BY  General  Biology  ' 

Cfa  General  Chemistry 


DP  Computer  Science 
Injtroduction  ^ 


Grade  Factor 


Knowledge  of  math 
fundamentals 

High  motivation 


Good  reading'  ability 


Good, reading  ability 

Ability  to  think 
logically 

Regular'*  homework 


Grade  Factor 

H 

Regular  homework 

.* 

^.bility  to  vij^ualize 
spatial  relationships 

Ability  to  think- 
logically 

Classroom*  participation 
Quantitative  skill 

Regular  attendance 


'EG  English  Composicion 

MA  A^lgebra  and  Trigo- 
nometry 

* 

NS  Nursing 


VA  Visual  Arts 


90  Gopd  reading  ability 

78  Ability  to  th^nk 

logically 

52  Ability  to  think 

logically 

56  Ability  to  visual- 

ize spatial  re-  ' 
lationships 


Writing  'ability 
Quantitative  skill 


Ability  to  work  in- 
dependently 


Creat;^Vity 
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Table  10 

Predictor  Variables  at  Mercer  County  Community  College 


Variable  ' 


AGE 

SEX 

HRS 

ENG 

MATH 

RANK 

COMM- 


INTR  * 


GRADE  FAC- 
TORS 3  &  4 

EST 


Description 


Response  categories 


.Hours  of  homework  per  week 
Avg.  high  school  English 
Avg.  high  school  mathematics 
Rank  ip  ^high  school  graduating 
class 

Grade  factor  1:  commitment  to 
program  of  which  the  key 
course  is  a  part  •  ' 

Grade  factor  ^:  interest  in 
content  and  activities  of 
the  course 

Competencies  identified  by 
instrO^tors  as  contributing 
^  to  good  grades 

Student ^s  estimate  of  final 
grade 


Non-Test  Variables"        -  * 

18  or  under;  19-21^^22-24,  25  &  over^ 
xM;  F    .  •  g 
(Open-ended) 

A+,A,A-;  B+,B,B-;  C+,C,C^;  D  or  below 
A+;A,A-;  fe4-,lB,B-;  C+,C,C-}.;D  or  Below 
Top  fifth;  Upper  fifth;  Middle  fifth; 
Lower  fifth;  Bottom  fifth  ' 
Top' 1/5;  2nd  1/5;  Remaining  3/5 


Top  1/5;  2nd  l/5;  Remaining  3/5 


Top  1/5;  2nd  1/5  i  Remaining  3/5* 


A+/A,A-;  B-f,B,B-;  C+,C,C-;  D+,D,D-;  F 


CGP  Test  Va/iables. 


READ 
SENT 
TOMATH 

YR2000 
MOS.: 
LTR 
ACMOT 


Reacfiiig  compre.. onsion 

Sentences:  ability  to  write 
.standard  English      '  ' 

Total  of ♦two  part-scores  on  math- 
tests  at  one  of* three  levels, 
ranging  from  basic  computational 
skills  through  2nd-year  algebra 

'*Year  2000,"  a  test*  in  ability 
*^  .to  follow'  directions  ' 

Mosadc  comprehension,  a  test  in 
perceptual  speed  and  accuracy 

Letter  groups,  a  test  of  non- 
verbal* logical  reasoning         .  . 

Academic  motivation,  items  \ 
on  a  biographical  inventory 


All  CGP  test  scores  are  reported  on 
a  standard  score  scale  from '20-80 


■*  / 

 1  1 — : 

- 

7 « 

Table  -11 

^  / 

t 

Zero  Order  Correia 

tions  Between  Final  Grad'es 

/ 

• 

and 

All  Predictor  Variables** 

0 

- 

Non.tekst  Variables 

AC 

•  AR 

BA 

BY 

CH    •  / 

DP 

EG 

•  MA 

NS 

VA 

AGE 

■  -02 

^6 

.  13 

'  -14  / 

97 

♦ 

22 

16' 

'  38 

14, 

• 

.SEX 

15 

03- 

-  00 

.     15  } 

-02 

30   *  . 

•  .14 

;  00 

12 

HRS 

15 

-09 

-02 

•  22' 

^4 

.  04  .  ' 

06 

-07 

08 

EMG 

21 

23 

'  27 

30 

03 

V!  ■ 

28 

• 

MATH 

44 

■  20 

'30 

43 

9^? 

1 

11 

.  28 

17  ■ 

•  22 

RANK 

.  36 

.42 

22  • 

■  38 

9ft 

27 

20 

,15  - 

22' 

COMM  .  . 

Ih  . 

21 

24 

20 

'.37 

97 

.  23  - 

30 

.  -.09 

^55  , 

\  intb: 

,^26 

•  *   0*^  1 

11 

02 

.  '09 
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Table  12 


/ 
t 


Multiple  R*s  for  C9urse  (Jr^des  Using  (1)"  Nontest  Variables  Alone, - 
(2)  CGP  Scores. Alone    and  (3)  Nontest  Variables  Plus  CGV  Scores 


Course 

 wn— 

AC  Principles  of  Acct'g 
MATH,  *  •  '  ' 
MATH+INTR 
MATH+INTR+FAC4 

\AR  Architectural  Drawing 
RANK 
RANK+EST 
RAJJK+EST+ENG  ' 


(1)  ^ 
Non-test  ' 

R  ' 

.  .44 
.50 
.52 


Dr^  Bus.  Or-g. 
RANK 

RANK+COMM 


&  Management 


BY  General  Biology 
EST 

EST+FAC4 
ESJ+FAC4+RANK 

CH  General  Chemistry 
MATH  ' 

MATH+EST  .  * 

MATH+EST+RANK 

DP  Comp.'  Sci.  •Intro. 
■COMM 

COMM+MATH 
COMM-mATH+AGE 

EG  English  Composition 

.  Sex 

'  SEX+]^K 
SEX+RANK+AGE 

MA  Algebra  &  Trig. 
FAC4 
,  FA.C4+INTR^ 
<  '*FAf4+INTR-fMATH 

.MS '-Nursing 
.  AGE  ' 
AGE+RANK      '       ^  ' 
AGE+RANk+FAfc4  ^ 

VA  Visual  Arts 

COMM  * 
C0MM+FAC3- 
tPMM+FACJ-HIATH 


.40 
.44 
.48 

..42 
.43 
* 


.33 
.40 
.47 

.43 
.52 
.55 

.27 

.35, 

.38 

.30 
.39 

.44^ 

.36 
.41 
.43 

.38 

.46- 
'.48 

i55 
.60 
•  64 


LTR 

LTR+READ 
LTR+READ+ACMOT . 

SENT^ 

SENT+ACMOT 
SENT+ACM0T4M0T 

READ 

READ+ACMOT  . 


(2) 
CGP 
R 

.47' 
.51^ 
.55 

.48 
.57 
.60 


SENT  '    .  .45 

SENT+ACMOT  .53 
SENT+ACMOT+TOIIATH  .55 

TOMATH^      ^  .48 
TOMATH+SENT        ^  .51 
.  TOMATH+S^NT-WOS      .  5  3 

READ  .33 
READ+SENT  .36 
READ+SENT+YR2G00     . 38 

f 

ACMOT  .  .22 

ACMOT+READ  .  31 

ACMOT+READ+MOS  .36 

TOMAJH  ..32 
TOMATH+ACMOT  .  39 

TOMATH+ACMOT+READ  .42 

REAQg'         /    ^      .  .50 
READ+YR2pob         '  .52* 
READ+YR2000+LTR*  .54 

TOMATH  '  ♦  .30 

JOMATH+READ  ^  :  *  36' 
TOMATH+BEAD+AOMOT  .42 


(3) 


CGP+Non-test 
R  ' 


LTR 

LTR+INTR 
LTR+INTR+MATH 


.47 
.55 
.60 


SENT  ■  -  .49 

SENT+ACMOT  -  .57- 
SENT+ACMOT+MOS  .60 


.48       READ'  .48 
.54     ,  READ+ACMOT  .54 
*     '    READ+ACM0T+F^C5''  .  56 


SENT  .45 
SENT+ACMOT  .53 
SENT+ACM0T+FAC4  .58 

TOMAtH  ^.4£ 
TOMATH+COMM  .58 
TOMATH+COMM+EST  .61 


READ 

READ+FAC3 
READ+FAC3+ENG 

SEX 

SEX+RANK 
SEX+RANK+AGE 


.33 
.47 

.^0 
.38 
.44 

FAC4  .36 
FAC4+IUTR  ^  .41 
FAC4+INTR+READ  .45 


READ'  .  ^  .5.0- 
READ+AGE  '  .'54  , 

READ+AGE+YR2000  .57 

COHM'  .  ^  ''*.55 
COMM+TOl^ATH  !  .61 
C0MM+T0MATH+FAC3 . 66 


*    A' third  variable  was  not  added  since  it  did  not:^ increase  the  R  -  T)y  at  le^t  .Oh 
**  AGE  and  SEX  are  not  used  as  predictors  in  £he  SIGI, prediction  system..    At  Mercer^ 
tollege,  English  .was.  designated  as  unpredictable  since  an  acceptable  validity 
r^T-fc  ¥^"-^^^^  i^ot  be  reached  without  these  variables.  ^ 
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CHAPTER. XIII 


INDEPENDENT  STUDIES  'OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  SIGI 

'       •        «  »  ^ 


In  addition  to  the  research  and  .evaluation  carried  out  by  ETS,  other 
stttdi^s  of  th*e  effects  of  SIGI  were  conducted  independently  at  a  nilmber  of 
the  user  sites,  mos^t  of  them  by  the  colleges  themselves  •    One  'evaluation  was 
made  under  the  auspices  of.  a  state  chancellor 's ''office,  another  involved  a 
special  group  of  prospective  .scientists ,  a  thirS  was  for  a  doctoral. disserta- 
tion — 'but  vmost  of  the  §tudies  were  undertaken  because  the^colleges  wanted  to 
find  out  in.  their  own  therms  How  well  SIGI  was  meeting  the  needs  that  had  im- ' 
pelied  them  to  install  it.'  As  far  as  we  know,  only  tone  of  these  studies  has 
been  formally  published,  and  mos't  of  them  are  still  in  progress.  Collectively, 
they  encompass  a  diversity  pf^samples,  procedures,  criteria!,  instruments,  de-  ' 

signs,  and  analyses,  in  ^ome- cases  overlapping  those  employed  in  the.  ETS  study, ^ 

.      ^  '  •     '        .  1     '  » 

in  other  cases  quite  different.     In  a  few  instances,  we  h^ve  detailed  knowledge 

of  the- methods  used,  but  in  others  we  have  seen  only  preliminary  drafts  ^i;,  sum^ 

mary  statements,  supplemented  by  occasional  -telephone  conv|ersations  and  corre- 

spohdence.    We  do  not  necessarily  ^endofse  (or  reject)  tlje  procedures  involved  . 

in  these  studies.    The  summaries  that,  follow,  therefore,  are  by  no  means  de-  . 

'  finitive;  we  attempt  to  extract  the  gist  of  the  findings  Available  at,  the  time 

of  \^riting,  »with  no  pretense  of  exhaustive  coverage.  '  •  . 

Illinois  ^tate  Univetsity  *  '  - 

Illinois  State  University  (ISU)  was  the^ first  four-year  college,  to  use 

SIGI.^^n  a  series  gf  papers  presented  at  the  meetings  of  the  American  Person- 

nel  and  Guidance  Association  in  Chicago,  April  1976,  Codhran  and  others  first 

described  ip  some  detail  the  planning  (from  1972  to  1975)  to;  install  SIGI  as  an 

integral  part  of  its  new  Studeat  Counseling  Center  and,  concurrently,  in- 

auaurate  an  elective  course-  in  career  choice  tKat  wouXS  use  SIGI  as  it-s  labora- 
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\  '  »  *  /  *  • 

tory.  ^  The  sdinp.Le  for  aWtudy  conducted  during  the 'spring  semester  of  1974-75 

"  *  V  " 

'    consisted  of  •  72- 5tudenis\  "who  ^had  hot  yet  declared  majors c.*Of  these,  48  were 

*  \  •  * 

\       '         '     '  '      ^        :  . 

randomly  assigned  to  use  SIGI  immediately  fyad  the  other  24  to  a  control/wait 

^  *     .  \  •  *  .  \ 

group.    The  Harren  Vocatioi;al  Tiecisipn-Making  Checklist-  (Harren;  1966)  and  the 

Rotter  Locus  of  (SonCrol  Scalle  (Rotter,  1966)  were  adminis teredo  to  both  g^roups. 

Three  sessions  at  the  SIGI  nerminal  were  then  sche'duled  for  each  member  of  the 

treatment  group,  following  wnick  the. measures  were  given  again  to  both  groups. 

»  ^  \  ,    *  ,  ' 

Significant  ^differences  w^re^fourid  in  favor  of  the  ^xper  iment^als  in  changes  on 

/  '  \  ' 

dhe  Harren  Vocational  Dec isioh-Making  Checklist^ but  not  on  the  Rotter.     A're-  . 

port  gn  tills  study  is  scheduled  for  publdcat-ion  in  the  Jyly^is^ue  of  the 

Journal  ot  Counseling  Psychology  (Cochran,  Hoffman,  St;'rand,  and  Warren,  1977). 

Two  more  recent  studies  without  control  groufvs  have  also^s^iown  signifi- 

.  c||pt  ini^eases  on  the,  Harren  Vocational  Decision-Making  Che^tklist  from  I>^e- 

V        treatment  to  post-treatment.     One  was  reported  at  the  American  College  Pe^^ 

sonnel  Association  meetings  in  Denver,  March    197J   (Cochran,  LaFaze,  and 

Rademacher,  Note  1).     The  oc^ier,  by.  wirren  and  Cochran,  is  still  in  progress. 

"      .  .  •  ■  ^      ^  .  •  ^ 

y^sadena  CijLy  College  *     \    *  .        «  .         '  • 

'•C      Pasadena  City  College  conducted  a  "pilot  study"  evaluation  of  SIGI  in 
1975  (Risser-^rid  Tulley,  Note  2')\.    Of  100  applicants  to  use  SIGI,  50  were  ran- 
•  ^     domly  assigned  to  use  SIGI  immediately  (ex|>er imehtal  group)  and  the  other  50 
to  a  testing  program  with  use  of  SIGI ^deferred   (control  group).    After  the  ' 
experimental  group  had  gone  throug\i  SIGI,  all 'studehts  completed'.a  question- 
naire.   *  .       '   .  I 

A  similar  .study  has  more  recently' been  conducted  with  a  larger  sample,  . 

^:ompri&ed  of  250  experimentals  and  250  controls..   Although  analysis  of  all 

.     '  •  1  '  '  . 

the  questionnaire  items  had  not  yet  C(een  completed  ^at-the  time  ^of  this  writ-  ■ 

ing,  the  second  study  confirmed  the  .fUrst  in  finding  that 'significant 'differ- 
ences (p  C.Ol)  favored  the  experimental^  on  students'  ratings  of  such  items 
as  degree  of  satisfaction  wij^h  currentl  educational  plans,  confidence  of  i^uc- 


cess  in  current 'educational  planfe,  satisfaction  with  current  vocational  plans, 
confidence  Of  success  in  c*urrent  ^i^ationaj  plans,  lack  of  need  tor  help  with 
educational  oi:  career  planning,  and  knowledge  of  colleg^e  course  iequirements . 
The  second  study  also  showed  a'  significant  (£X*«Ol)  difference  in  ratings  of 
incTreased  knowledge  of  fa<itors  which  are  important  in'making  career  decisions."* 
(ihis  difference  in  favor  of  the  experimentals"  had  not  teached  the  conventional 
sif^nificance' level  in  the  'pildt  study.)' 

^  Findings,  fron;  the  pilot  study  on  items  that  have  not  yet  been  analyzed  in 
the  second  study  also  indicated  that »  exper imentals  significantly  (£<  .01)  eSc- 
ceeded  controls  in  scores  on  a  test  of  inforfnation  about  their  chosen  occupa- 
tion-    Fut^thermore ,  counselors  gave  higher  ratings  to  the  value  of  counseling 
conferences  with  experimental  students  than  with  controls.      .  o 

Students*  ratings  of  the  helpfulness,  of '  SIGI  ,wer&  very  favorable,  essen- 
#  *  * 

tially  replicaJting  responses,  to  the  similar  rating  .scaies  uselJ  in  .the  ETS 

t  .  • 

o  ^       %  f 

study-     No  significant  differences  were* found  between  experimentals  and  con- 
*'  "  ^ 

trols  on  other  criteria  in  .the  pilot  sftudy ,  such  as  compjc^tion  of  the  semester 

.or  grade-paint  average  for  the  semester.  Finally,  no  significant  relation-  ^ 
ship  vas  found  Between  experi^nentals  *  secures  on  a^  reading  test  and  time  spent 
at  the  terminal-     *       ^  *      .  ,  . 

s  •  •  •  .  '  ,  •  . 

Santa-  Fe  Community  Cotlege  / 
At  least  thr^e  doctoral  dissertations  by.  University  of*- Florida' graduate 
'  students  have  been  undertaken  on  SIGl  at  Santa  Fe  Community  College.  *  One  is 

still  in  progress?  and  we  have  virtually  no  information  about  it. ^  Of  the  two 
.  which  have  been  completed,  we  have  been  ablV  to  g6t  a  copy  of  only  one  (Pyle, 
.  Note  3)-  .A  brief  report  'of  the  'findings  was  published -in  The  VbcatioRal  ^^Xd- 
ance  'Quarterly  (Pyle  and  Stripling,  1976).  •  .      ■   '         "  "         \  ^ 

Jhe  sample  Consisted' of  97  full-time  students  enrolled  in  a  .behavioral , 
science  elective,    BE  100,  "The  Individual  in  a  Changing  Environment,"  'ii^hh' 
•is  taken  fey  .80%  of  all  Santa  Fe  students.    About,  a  third  of  the  "^roup  used 
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'  SIGI -during  a  three--week  parioS  and  also  met  with. the  instrux:tor  once  a  wefek  ^ 

'  for  session^  based  on  the  Counselor's  Handbook  f6r^SIGI  (Chapman,  197cf;ysee 

Appendix*   G  )♦    A  second  treatment  group  of  similar  size  spent  the  three 

wfeeks  on  a  group  carefe-r  unit  called  Awareness  of  Career  Decision^-Makipg  Pro-^ 

cfedures,  or  ACADEM  (Johnson,  Note  4).     ACADEM  includes  six  sets  of  tasks:  per- 

sonal  assessment,  occupational  exploration,  tentative  occupational  choice, 

edtix:ational  exploration,  tentative  educational  choice,  and  implementation  of 

choices;  .it  is  designed  to  be  used  with  college  students  in  'small  groups  and 

to  be  completed,  in  about  seven  and  one-half  hours,.     Finally,,  a  third  group  ot 

BE  100  students  served  as  a  control  group,  with  no  specific  career  decision- 

making  activities  planned^ during  the  three  weeks,  although  if  career-related 

'^^^s.^^uestions'were^  raised,  they  were  addressed  in  a  natural  manner.     The  Attitude 

Scale  of 'the  Career.  Maturity  Index  (Crites,  1973y  \/as  administered  to  all 

three  groups  immediately  before  artd  after  the  treatments,  and  reaction  ques-  ^ 

tionnaires  w'ere  administered  to  the'  two  treatment  groups  at  the  end  of  the  ^ 

three  weeks.     Other  variables . used  in'the  analyses'  v^re  sex,  age,  and  stat.us  ^ 

of  occupational  decision.  *  ;    -  *  . 

An  analysis  of  covariance*( using  pre-test  scores  as  the  covariate)  showed 
-  ,        .  '    {  -  ^  * 

that  \he  SIGI  students  V  adj  ufrted  post-test  scores  'we.re  significantly  higher 

t  \  •       \  ' 
than  those  of  the  ^control  group,  but  that  the  ACADEM  students'  adjusted  post-^ 

test  scopes  wer^  npt.     There  Were  no  stgiiificant  interactions  be tweetx, post- 
test  scores  and  sex.  age,  or  status  of*  occupational  decision.  .  ' 

On  the  reaction  questionnaires,  both  treatment  groups  tended  to  respond 

favorably  to  all  the' question5,.^ith  about  84%J<k-.  the.  SIGI  group  and  76%  of 

} 

>    the  ACADEM  group  inakihg  positive  responses.  ,  • 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  other  completed  dissertation  (Devine, 
Note  5),  of*  which  we  were  unable  to  obtain  a  copy  at  this  time,  -  used*  similar 
procedures,  but  showed  nonsignificant  differences  between  experimental  *and 

ER?C      .  .  ...     G84  ■     •   ^  , 


control  groups.     It  is  also  our  understanding  that  both  groups  showed  declines 

in  scores  from  pre-^est  to  post-test,  an  unusual  phenomenon* 

During  the  summer  of  1976,  a  group  of  50  high-ability  secondary  school  ^ 

students  (comprised  of  equal  numbers  of  males  and  females)  who  were  enrolled 

in  the  Science  and  Engineering  Summer  Research  Participation  Program  at  the  * 

University  of  Florida  under  the  aijspices  of  the  Florii(id:&  Foundation  for  Future 

*•     *  *  ».  « 

Sv-ientists  and  a  grant  from  the  National  Science^  Foundation,  were  given  an  op- 

portunity  to  use  SIGI  at  Santa  Fe,    'The  director  of  the  program.  Dr.'  Elizabeth 
Abbott,  administered  the  standard  Evaluation  Questionnaire  to  these  students ^ 
Their  responses  showed  that  they  found  SIGI  interesting,  cl^ar,  and  helpful — 
94%'of  theni  gavd  i't  an  oyeralL  grade  of  A  or  B.    Most  of  them  f<lt  they  wDuld 
profit  from  fur'thet  use  of  SIGI,  and  every  section  of  SIGI  was  named  by  a  sub-' 
stantial  number  as  the  one  that  would,  be  used  ''"most,"    Ninety-six  percent  saiB 
there  was  nothing  that  SIGI  didn*t  cover  that  they  would  like  it  to  cover,  *Dr, 
Abbott  B^ar^s  t?6  continue  to  schedule  "future  scientists"  bn  SIGI  in  the  summers 
to  Gome,  , 
Eastfield  Community  College 

The  counselors  at  Eastfield  gave  the  standard  SIGI  evaluation  question- 
naire to  ax)  independent  sample  of  200  students*  who  had  used  the  system. 
Again,  the  Responses  were  very  favorable,  with  SIGI  graded  A  or^B  on  interest 

by  95%  of  the  a'amole,  on  clarity  by  97%,  'and-  on  overall  helpfulness  by  85%.  , 

University  of  Calif ornia^  Irvine  '  , 

.    Although  University  of  Calif orfiia^  Irvine,   (UCl),  was  not  a  field-test  site 
the  Cai;eer  Planning  and  Placement  Center  has  beeu  evaluating*  the  effectiveness 
of, SIGI  on  that  campus.    A  preliminary  draft  report  has*' been  writteji  on  the 
results  of  a  questionnaire  administered  to  392  students  before  and  after  using 
SIGI.    Responses  are  being  cross-tabulated  by  academic  year  and  program,  s€x, 
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age,-  ethnic  group  membership,  residence, 'and  other  special  groupings  (e.g^, 
Vreturniog- ^omen'O  '     No  control  group  was  used;  so  obviously  we  cannot  dis- 
tinguish  between  ch^rtg^^hat  occurred'  as  a  direct  result  of  SIGI  and  change' 
that  migl^^^^'lb^  to  time  or  to  the  e£fjects  of  the  questionnaire  it- 

self.   Nevertheless,  were  very  large  differences  between. pre-treatment 

and  post-treatment  responses,  '  . 

.  \ 

The  entire  population  made  substantial  gains  on  all  the^ qCies tionnaire 
items,  which  included  ability  to  specify  values  related>to  career  or  occupation, 
ability  to  identify  career  or , occupational  plans,  knowledge  about  the  occupa-  e 
tions  being  considered,  and  confidence  in  ability  to  make  career  -  decisions , 
These  highly  significant  changes  (£  <*0l)  from  pre^-treatment  to  post-treatment 
responses  held  up  across  such  subgroups  as  minority  and  nonminority  students; 
students  enrolle(J  in  science  or  liberal  arts  or  unaffiliated;  and  commuters  or 
campus  residents.     The  Samplfe  of  returning  women  numbered  only  15,  not  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  a  chi-square  analysis,  although  inspection  indicates  c^ange^ 
that  appear  subjectively  remarkable.     Tabulations  of  other  subgroups  invplving  / 
sex  or  age  were  not  included  in  the  preliminary  draft.  •  ,     .  ' 

The  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center  comments  on  unanticipated  bene- 
*fits  from  students'  very  favorable  perceptions  of  SIGI:    many  students  were  at- 
tracted  to  the  Center  by  the  p^resence  of  SIGI;  while'only  17%  of'them^had  used  . 
,  the  Center's  services  bfefore,  a  pumber  of .students  have  now  indicated  their 
*  desire  to  come  back.    As  one  student  expressed  it,  "If  SIGI  is  ^an  accurate 
indication  of  your  office,  then  I'.m  honestly  impressed  with  the  facilities  ar\d 

'        .       •  '        ■        :   '  \ 

will  return." 

'        .Th4  Center  believes  that  SIGI  is  helping  students  "Stai-t  looking  at  career 
options  earlier,  w]^^  they  first  enter  college.     Freshmen*  ^nd  sophonipres  are 
showing  interest  in  considering  career  objective^;  about  90%  were  able  to  coA- 
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sider  at  least  one  career  after  using  SIGI."    The  counselors  have  observed 
that  SIGI  stimulates  students  to  "think  and  question  for  themselves,"  and  be- 
lieve  that  its  presence  has  strengthened  their  own  career  counseling  skills. 
The  faculty  also  viiew  SIGI  as  an  effective  tool 'for  advi^iiigTireir  students: 
A  professor  is  quoted  as  saying,  "After  using  SIGI,  students^  ate  more  articu- 
late and  conscious-  of  what  goes  into  making  a  career  decision.     T\ik  issues 
are  sharper  for  them." 

•  ♦>  *         '     , ' 

Tiie*' Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center  staff  and  other  •administrative  *  • 

■    ^  -      .  ■        ,        ~'       .    : '      '  ■ 

staff  at  .UCI  afe  exerciSing  leadei;ship  in  forming  a  consortium  of  California 
uni\fersities  to  join'  in  th^  use  of  SIGI.    They  have  hoste'd  a  number  of  demo'n- 
strations  and  conferences  for  that  purpdst    and  have  displayed  a  missionary 
zeal  in  encouraging  the  dissemination  of  SIGI. 
Summary  -  '  .  ^* 

The  diverse  Studies  carried  Out  independently  at  colleges  using  SIGI, 
with  varying  degrees  of  rigor  and  comprehensiveness,  reiterate  common  themes 
that  have  appeared  in  our  own  studies:     satisfaction  ^i£h  SIGI  by  students 
afid  counselor^;  evide^e  of  ef feet tveness, ^^howev err  defined,  in  meeting  stated 
objectives;  gide  effects  in  enhancing  coufiselors'  contributions  to  students' 
career  decision-making.     Tfre  evidence  appears  not  only  in  questionnaires  and 
tests;  it  comes  al«o  from  such  unobtrusive  measures  as  long  waiting  lists  %p 
use  SIGI,  the  high  proportion  of  users  who  have  been  referred  by  their  'friends 
and  wbo^ spread  the  word  to  other  friends,  the  developmen£  of  courses  and 
various  activities  at  career  planning  centers  to  focus  on  SIGI  and  integrate 
it  into  the  total  career  guidance  program,  the  enthusiastic  reception  of  visi-' 
tors*  and  eagerness  to  see  SIGI  used  as  widely  as  possible. 

The  fact  that  th€  presence  of  SIGI  has  prompted  independent 'evaluation 
id. research  studies  on  campuses  H.s  itself  a  bonus-     It  Is  useful  for  colleges 

> 

ifine  their  objectives  in  career  guidance,  to  plan  programs,  to  collect 

.  -    '  687/    .     "  ' 


and  analyze  evidence  of  ef f ective^ss,    Tha§j.  SIGI  may  serv^  as  a  catalyst  in 
the  process*  of  rational  and  informed  decision-making  by  the  colleges  themselves 
as  they  strive  tfb  meet  the  jareer  development*  needs  of  students. 
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CHAPTER 'XIV* 
EVALUATIVE  HIGHLIGHTS 


-Technical  Aspects  of  the  Systenu. 

Hardware  reliability.    The  SIGI  hardware  Is  all  standard  equipment  that 
requires  no  special  modification  for  *SIGI.     Its  reliability'  is  therefore  com- 
pletely independent  of  SIGI.    All  six  field-test  colleges,  had  slightly  differ- 
ent hardware  configurations',  depending  on  the  tasks  imposed  on  the  computer 
in  addition  to  running  STGI,    After  the  installation  of  SIGI  and  a  short  break- 
in  period,  all  the  systems  ran  smoothly  witft  no  malfunction^  traceable  to  SIGI. 

Cost.     If  the. current  cost  of  the  hardware,  software,  and  maintenance  for 
a  basic  fourr terminal  system  i^  totaled  over  a  five-year  period  in  which  each 
terminal  £3  operated  12  hours  a 'day  for*  225  days  per  year  (a  rate  of  use  easily 
Sustained. -St  the  field-test  sites),  the  cost  per  terminal*  hour  would  be  $1.73. 
Over  the  fiv^^^ars,  13,500  students  would  be  able  to  use  SIGI  four  hours  each; 
tie  cost  of  equipment  would  be  $6.92  per  student.     If  the  same  assumptions  are 
aplpiied  to  a  16-terininal  system,  the  cost  per  terminal  hour  would  be  $0.90. 

Software'.     The  SIGI  software,  like  the  hardware,  functioned  satis7 
•factorily.    The  time-sharing  caf)ability  was  realized  before  the  delivery  ^ 
of  the  hardware  to  the  first  user  college.    The  response  time  of^^the  system 
l\as  been  excellent  at  the  onl,y  college  with  as  maQjr  aa  five  terminals  and 
•  in  a  test  af  ETS  with  six  terminals ^^nd  additional  peripherals  all-in  use 
,  at  th^  same' time.     The  system. is  free  of  bugs,  and  ^the  reprogrammed  Pre-  . 
diction  System,  which  permits  valid  predictions  without  reliance  on  test 
scores,  has  ,9perate^^uccessfully  at  all  colleges. 
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Courseware  •  '  . 

Operation.    The  courseware — the  sequences  of  displays  chat  students 
actually  follow — also  proved  entirely  .adequate .    A  large  proportion  of  stu- 
dents  expresseld  interest  In  the  occupations  retrieved  for  them  on  the  basis 
of  their  Valties,    Most  students  were  able  to  operatic  the  sys^tem  without  out- 

side  assistance  and  to  undjerstand  *what  they  sajte  doing/ 

*  '     *         .        ;  ^ 

Occupational  information Both  students  and  counselors  thought  that, 
the  quality  of  the. occupational  Ijaformation  was  high.     Three-quarters  -  of  the 
Students  indicated  that  it  was  better  than  information  from  other ^source*, 
and  only  one  percent  thought  it  was  worse.     The  information  covered^ all  of 
th^  areas  that  students  were  interested  in  except  for  data  about  local 
salaries  and  opportunities.     The  SIGI  data^-base  includeci  about  90%  of  the  oc- 
cupations  that  students  named  as  being  oi  interest  to  them,     Neva rth'el ess j"* 
plans  continue  for  adding  new  occupations.^ 

4 

Acceptance  by  students.     Students  gave  SIGI  high  grades—86%^  grad^ed  it 

A  or  B  on  how  interesting  Lt  was,  90%  on  how  clear  it  was,  and  87%  on  its 

overall  ''goodness/'    The  aspects  of  SIGI  that  concerned  clarifying  values,  . 

identifying  occupations  that  fit.  values,  and  finding  occupational  information 

received  the  most  A's  and  B's,  and  aspects  that  concerned  prediction  and  plan 

ning  received  the  fewest.     Enthusiasm  for  SIGI  was  high,  and  over  70%    of  the 

SIGI  users  recommended  ^IGI  to  their  friends..    Over  60%  of  them  wanted  to  use 

the  ayst^m  again  in  the  future. 

*  """^  '  *  * 

Reading  level,    Al'though  some  students  complained  about  the  quantity^of 
reading  in  SIGI,  92%  .of  the  students  found  the  vocabulary  and  ^tyle  "Just  .  - 
right*"    Only  1%  found  them  "Too  difficult. "    Only  two'  counselors  out  of  45 
indicated  that  the  reading  level  was  too. hard  for  their  students,  one  sayi<\g 
that  deaf  students  experienced  difficulty  with  some  of  the  texC  and  the  other 
saying  that  foreign  students  experienced  , some. difficulty.  •  - 
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Freedom  from  bias.    Over  98%  of  ?he.  strudents  thought  that  SIGI  was  free  ffom 
<   <■  ,  c 

sexiAl^  racial,  or  other- bias-    Forty-five  out  of  49  counseloirs  ,also  thought  , 
*that  SIGI  was  bias-free/  *  Since  the  students  expuessinrg  this  opinion  reflected 
the  sexual,  racial^  and  ethnic  composition,  of  the  college  population,  itr  ap- 
>ea3rs  that  nearly  all  members  of  all- groups,  including  women  and,  minorities, 
believe  that  SIGL  is  unbiased. 

Problems  and  revisions.     No  single  aspect  of  SIGI,  stood  out  as  a  problem 
for  the  SIGI  users.     Responses  to  qjaestiona  abou/  problems  were  scattered, 
Opeicating  with  a  single-terminal  system  appeary  to  create  problems  in  schedr.  \ 
uling  and  in  causing  ^students  to  feel^rushed.     For>thelaost  part,  students 
liked  lvalues,.  Locate^  and  Compare  more  than'Predicticn,  Planning,  and  S|4^tegy; 
but  the  systems  the^  would  most  like  to"  use  when^they  return  were  Prediction  y 
and  Planning,-'^    .«  ,  ■ 

Few  revisions  seem  necessary  in  light  of  students'  acceptance  of  SIGX._  ^ 

.  '    ■  ■       '  ^.  ^ 

We  intend,  "however ,  to  .expand  th^  occupational  base,    VTe  would  also  like  to  \ 

devise  a  proce'dure  that  would '  all^  a  college  to  add  local  occupational  in- 

/formation.     Three  technical  changes 'are  under  way:      increasing  the  number  of 

occupations  that  can  be  retrieved  at  one  time  in  Locate,  making  all  printouts 

optional,  and  simplifying  the  method  of  selecting  occupations  at  various 

pointg  in  the  interaction.    We  would  also;  like  to  make  a*  f ew  ref ^emenpjp  in" 

'  *  the-  courseware,  ^  ^  "  V  ^  i 

Ef £ectiveness""of  "Do-It-Yourself "  Manuals     '  *  .  '    .  • 

All  three  manuals  prepared  by  ETS  to  permit^  operatic^  with  a  minimum  pf 

technical,  assistance  proved  effective.    The  manuals  are  the'j>IGI  Manager's 

Guide',  the^  Prediction  System  Manual,  and  the  Planning  System  Manual.     The  ^GI » 

Manager's  Guide  was  sufficiently ^detailed  to  ^enable  a  technically  unsophisti- 

-^ca^aT^p^son  tp.  handle- all  details,  of  the  day-to-day  operaticjn  of  SIGI  hy  ^  ^ 

Q      '  hitaself,.  Although  he  needed  help  with  the  data'collection »sweep6  (not  a  normal/ 
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part  of  the  operation)*  and  with  the  installation  of  addl^tional  terminals.  * 
Problems  in  these,  areas  did  not  occur  at  colleges  where  SIGI  was^  operated  ^^by 
personnel  familiar  with  computer  operations^i    "       '  •     .  " 

The  Prediction^ System  Manual  and  Planning  System  Manual  also  proved  suf-'^ 

^     '  -  \    «■ 

ficient.     Following  the  detailed  procedures  in  the  manuals,  each  cfstlege  vas 

*  /■ 

able  successfully  to  collect  the  data  that  result 'ii{  the  course  predictions 
in  the  Prediction  system  and  to  construct  the  displays  that  constitute  th^ir 
unique  Planning  systems^.-   At  all  colleges  the  data  collection  and  pj9eparation 
were 'done  by  persons  without  special  training  in  computer  information  systems 
or  occupational  inf ormaiTion.     The  work  was  done  by  paraprof essionals  ^nd 
^aduate  students  working' with  a  regular  counselor  or  by  counselors  them- 
selves.    Ext'^nsive  consultation  with  the  SIGI  staff  was  not  required.  '-All 
systems  run  smoothly  and  appear  to  be,  of  high  equality. 

Developments  .of  the  Predic'^ion  and  Planning  sys^tems  produced  a  dividend 

for  some  colleges  in  the  form  of  feedback.     Colleges'  were  informed  abou^ 
« 

changes  in  the  distribution  of  grades  in  key  courses  and  about  instances  when 
faculty  selected  grade  factors  that  turned  out  to  have  little  correlatioji*  " 
with*  final  grades.     This  informatioh  has  caused  reviews  of  policies  concern- 
ing  grades.     The  research  required  for  the  Planning  system  ^as  also  been 


beneficial,  resulting  in  extensive  revision  of  the  curriculum  at  one  of  the 
colleges  and  some  changes  dt  others.  '  '     ^  ^ 


f  ■ 


Development  -of  T^st-Free  Prediction  System  '  '  ^ 

Development  of.  a  Prediction  system  that^ would  be  inc^ependent  of  t6st  ,  ^ 
scores  was 'successful.     A  test-free  system  was  necessary  because'  only  pne,  ^ 
field-test  college  had  a  mandatory  testing  program.    As  a  resul.t  of  this 
work,  the  &IGI  predictions  are  based  on  nontest  predictor  variables,  su<^  as 
previous  academic  performance,  the  students*  own  self-ratings  on  beliavi'5rs 
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associated  with  good  grades  in  a  particular  course,  and  the  stud&nts*  own 
informed  es-timates  of  their  final  grades.     The  predictions  may  also  be  basec 


on'.test  scores  when  test  scores 
♦  colleges  where  test  scores  were 


are  available.    Studies  done  at  tvo  of  the 


available*'  for  at  least  some  students  show 


that  validities  obtained  Hith  tiontest*  variableg  are  generally  as  high  as 
those  ebtain'ed  with  tes;:  scores  jand  ^re  scpmetimes  higher.  -  ^ 


Test-free  predictions  off« 


are  poss: 


tes.ting  program.  Soifte  couVses  * 
measures  of  quantitative  and  ve 


some  beaefits  to  the  colleg'^^  Predicjtj-ons 


ible,  at  leasx^'^^^^^urp :>ses  of  guidance,  even  in  the  absence  of 


'that  are  hard  to  predict*  with  th,e  usual 
^rbal  ability  may  be  successfully *  predicted 
^by  "nontest  »variablel3  that  are  <^specially  selected  to  refle<!t^th^  content  of 
the  course.     Students  become  attive  rather  than^assive  participants  in  the 


prediction  process  and  for  thi^'s  reason  may  find  it  mbre  ad'ceptable.  than  a 


testing  program.     Faculty  are 


induced  to  ei^amine  and  iftake  explicit  the  bases 


of  their  .gf^ades.     Faculty  alsb  benefit  from  f)ee4batk  showing  them  how  well 


tl\e*  grades  they  actually  ^^^ded  are  correlated  with  the  factors  they  speci-- 
fied  as  being  important."      ,  ,  .        *  . 

^  Usage  ot  the  System      >  ^   ^  _ 


Jnternal  consistency.   ^-Summary  data  collecCed  by  the  computer  show  that 


SIGI  h'ad  a  high  "degree 'of  internal  consistency.^  The  values  that  were  most 
heavi-ly  weighted  in  the  Values  system  were  most  frequently  sel 


ected  for  re- 

trieva^l  of  occupations  in  the  Locate  system;  occupations  that  were  retrieved 
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^^^^Tnosfe  oft^  in  Locate'were  generally  among  those  most  frequently  selected  fo'bs^ 
Examination  in  the  Compare  and  Strategy  systems. 
'  .         Sufficiency  of  individual  subsystems.    The  subsys temst;4id  what, they  wfere 
designed^to  do.     EaW  of  the  10  values  and  each  of  the  six  interest  fields^  ^ 
were  important'  to  ^ome  students.,    Interest  Field  and  High  Income  generally  , 
were  th^'  top  weighted  values  and  Personal  ^Contact  was  the  dominint  field  of 
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interest^  Each  of  the  ten  values  vas  sufficiently  imp^rrtant  to  some  students 

to  be  selected  for'^nse  in  the  search  for  compatible  occupations  in  the  Locate 

system-      Every  occupat^n  in  SIGI  was  retm^ved  by  students  at  one  or  another 
»  J- 
#  <^  * 

of  the  colleges,  indicatiog  a  wide  range  in  the  values/specification^  used  by 

•  ,   .        N  .       •  -  , 

the  students.     As*  expected,  prof es^ional  occupations ,  sueh  as  Teacher,  Psycha- 
logist,  Lawyer;  Physipian,  Dentist,  and  Speech  Pathologist ,  .wer«  retrieved 
more  frequently  than  itotTprof essiOnal  ones,  f^r  the  professional  occupations 
tend  to  ra4:e  h'igher  on  the  .values  .given  the  greafest  weight  by  these  students. 
,But  students' were  "selective,  as  indicated  by^the  fact^  tHst  all  occupations  . 
wore  retriev^'d  and  that  at  one  college  wi^th^a  high  prop^tioi^  of  older  stu- 
dents,  more  nonprofessional  occnapations  were  retrieved  than  at  the  other  cal~ 
leges.     Similarly,,  every  t)CC]Lipa*;tion  in  SIGIn  was  selected  by  at  .least  one  dtu-. 
dent  for  examination  in  the  Compare  system,  iand  every  question  was  "^sk^. 
'Most  of  the  progratH^^or  which  predictions  were  available  were  called  for 
in  the  Prediction  systems,  and  each  of  the  optional  questions  that  students 
could  ask  about  the  prediction  process  Was  of  innerest  to  large  numbers  of 

^ 

.Students.  Also,  the  data  from-  the  St^^tegy  system  show  that  stu^nts  were 
influenced  hy  information  about  the  desirability  and  risks  associated  with 
occupations  they-h^d  selected  for«tudy.^  > 

Impact  on'  Students'     ^  *  -  * 

t        Conclusions  d^awn  fr^m,  interviews .     Interviewers  looked  lot  evidence  of» 
UTautonomy  and  rationality  in  the  students'  comments  on  th.eir  SIGf  experience. 
They  believed  that  the^  students^^ad  acquired  a  vocabulary  for  communicating 
about  career  choice.     Stuc^nts  tended  to  discuss  occupations  in  terms  of  the^ 
SIGI^values.     The  discovery  .that  values  provided  a  basis  for  investigation 
^  well  as  a  medium  for  communication  gave  them  an  awareness  of  structure  in 


^ 


decision-making.    They  saw  the  logic  oi:  weighting  their  values  and  then  using  ^ 
thS  ensuing  knowledge  as  a  means  for  assessing  occupations.    Their  bfehavior 
seemed  pu^osive  both  at  the  intellectaal  and  behavioral- Ifevels ;  they  seemed 


to  hav^  re^ons  for.  liking  or  dislikiJg  an  occupation,  and  they  often  todlc 
steps  toward  a  goal,  such  as  changing jprograms ,  seeking  outside^ helps  or  get- 
^  ting  additional  inf orijiation/   Also,  tie  students  had, moved  perceptibly  for-  ^ 
warW  in  the  process  of  making  career;  decisiorfs      When  they  felt  committed  tcx-, 
a  specif ic  ^occvpatlon,  either  the  ori^  they  had  had**in  mind  before  gQing  on 
•SIGI  or  another,  th^  felt,  when  they  finished,  that  the  commitment  was  well- 
grpunded  on  information.  ^.W^n  they  were  not  committed  to  k  specific  pccupa- 
tion  at  ^the  beginning,  progress  often  consisted  of  an  awareness  , that  reasbrl-  . 
.  able  options  existed  and  that  they  had  learned  an  approach  to  assessing  and 
either  retaining  or  discarding  options. 

On  the  negative  side, ' interviewers  did -not  find  that  students  had  com-  ^ 
pie tel/  mastered  the  SIGI  algorithm  for  decision-making.    Although  the  stu- 
dents  were  following,  the  model  and  recognized  that  it  was  rational,  many  of  ► 
them  would  have  had  difficulty  describing  it  to  someone  else.    The  inter-  ' 
viewers'  did  not  pick  up  muc^  evidence  that  students  were  able  to  generalize 
from  the  particular  SIGI  experience  to  other  kinds  of  decisions.     '  ^ 

'Conclusions  drawn  from  questionnaires.    Comparisons  of  responses  to  'rele-  ' 
vant  questions  on  the  control  and ^experimental  questionnaires  ^show  numerous 
significant  differences. between  students  who  used  SIGI. and  thode^who  did  not. 
More  differences  were  found  at  some  colleges  than  at  others.    Yet  there  were 
great  similarities  in  the  way  students  responded  to  SIGI,  despite  the  fact 
thsfct  the  colleges  were  geographically  dispersed  and  were  also  quite  dissimilar 
in.  other  respects.    Poolinr'the  data  for  all  colleges  shows  significant  dif- 

ferences  (p<.01)  between  experimentals  and  controls  iri  that  SIGI.  users  dis- 

♦ 
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played,  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  rewards  ^ind  satisfactions  *  they  want  ?fom  ''-^ 

an  occupa€i^on*,  had  more  definite,  career  'plans,  thought  tihey  could  predict 

their  grades  better,  knew  better  which  program  to  'enroll  in  i,QV  their  occupa- 

tional  goal,,  had  greater  confidedce  in  their  career  decision-making  ability,  . 

.used  the  college  reference  library  ^or.e  frequently,  talked  with  guidance 

counselors  more  often,  used  career-related  audiovisifaj.  materials  more  fre- 

'  "  •  *  <w 

c^uently , .  used  a  computer-based/guidance*  system  more  firequently,  rated' them-  ^ 
selves  higher  as  decision-makers  and  higfter  in  their  knowledge  of  occupations, 
had  more  SccUrate  knowledge  of  the  occiipation  they  might  enj^fir,  had  seenfa 
counselor  in  greater  numbers  within  the  previous  two  weeks,  and  were  raorfe     '  ^ 
willing  to  interact  with  a  computer.    Moreover,  they  would  be  (p^^^OS)  less 
Inclined, to  follow  the  advice  of  parents  and  .friends,  were  les^^  ^Gonf used^y 
coafycting  advice,  were  less  persuaded  that  knowledge  of  marriage  plaij^  was 
crucial  to  care^er  decision-makring, ,  and  had  a  clearer  knowledge  of  their  values 
^  and ,  goals  .  I 


Impact  on  Guidance  ^ogram 

-  '    -  *  \ 

Acceptance >    ResTponses  to  the  counselor  -  questionnaire  show      high  de- 
^  ♦        '  .  .   f  ; 

gree  of  apceptance  of  computer-based  guidance  in  general  and  Slci  in*  parti- 

cular.    Counselors ^rejected  by  a  wide  margin  xhe  notion  that  computer-based 

*  '  •  ►        -  f 

guidande  ^was  a  fad^  or  a  4:hreat  to  them^fnd  accepted  b^j^ a  x^ricj^ 'margin  the.^ 


r 


*  "^ideA  that  ^sif^h  systems  would  rel^i^^^them  of  routine  dut-ies  and  wouXd  help  *y- 
'  students  make. career  decisions.  . 

J  \      Use  of  the  system.     Only  one  counselor  out  of  57*indicated  that  he  or 

-    she  had  not  actually  referred  students  to  SIGI,  ' All^the^counselors  who^ob-;  ' 
sei^ed<^tudents*  response  to  SIGJL  tlyught  it  wa^f avorablet 

,  ^pggi^^  .    Impact  on  problen?  areas.     Counselors  indicated  that  SIGI  •'h;^U»haxi  ar 

favorable^ impact  On  one-or  another  bf  the  areas  identified  as  major  or  minor 
O      problems.    More  counselors  thought  that  SIGI^ad  had  an  im|>act:  on  getting  ^ 


students  to  read  occupatioriaX^l^orma'tion  and.  on  keeping  it  up  to  date, 
which  were  the  most  serious  problem  areas,  than  thought  it  had  had  an  itil- 
pact  on  less  serious  areas.    But  each  problem  was  designated  by  some  coun- 
selor as  dimi^nishing  in  seriousness  because  of  the  impact  of  SIGI,  * 

impact  on  counseling  activities.    ^Counselors  do  not  perceive  SIGI  as 
taking  over  the  burden  of  career  counseTTng,    Rather,  it  improves  .the  quality 
of  counseling  sessions.    Students  arrive  for  their  appointments  with  d  better 
background,  with  better  formulated  goals,  with  more  occupations  in  rfind,  and 

0 

with  a  mora  structured  approach  than    do  non-SIGI  users.    Counselors  do  not 

i 

have  to  spend  time  providing  background  and  educating  students  in  basic  k^ow*- 

ledge.    rConsequently,  the  session  can  be  devoted  to  matters  of  substance  find 

the  student  can,  get  more  out  of  it.  ' 

* 

How  SIGI  Fits  in  phe  Guidance  Program 

 :  i  T  ^  "  ' 

Although  the  guidance  pi^ograms  at  the  six  colleges  differed  iwamany  re- 
♦spects,  as  .did  the  coi;Leges  themselves,  there  were  great  similarities  in  the 
way  student's  responded  to^SltSf'and  the  impact  that  SIGI  had  on  their  career 
decision-making.-  This  fact  suggests  that ^ SIGI  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  b( 

fitted  into  the  counseling  practices  of  a  college  in  various  ways  and  still 
jcemain  effective.    The  "best"  way  of  using  SIGI,  therefore,  may  be  the  way 
that  best  suits  the  st^l^        the  college. 

Nevertheless,* students  prefer  a  combination  ofrSiGI'and  counselors  for 
h^p  in  most  activities  directed  toward  career  choi?J\e.    Counselors  prefer  a 
Configurat;ion  in  which  they  will  play  a  part  in  the  students*  choices. 
Therefofe  it  seems  likely  that  a  configuration  which  allows  SIGI  and 


a  counselor  to  supplement  each  other  may  be  the  most^atisfying  td  all 
partieg,  if  not  the  most  effective.     SIGl's  role  in  this  conf iguratibn 
Is*  to  provide  an  algorithm  for  degision-making,  a  vtjcabulary  for  com- 
munication,  the  basic- steps  of  values  clarification,  the  retrieval  of 
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relevant  Information,  and  so  on.     The  counselors'  role  is  to  interpret, 
explain,  and  supplement,  »as  Well  as  to  help  .with  personal  problems.  ' 
Using  SIGI  in  conjunction  with  a  course  or  seminar  seems  a  logical  ar- 
rangement  because  of  the  economies  that  can  be  obtained  through  group  • 
counseling.     The»  activities  of  the  care.er  information  center  should* 
complement  the  SIGI-counselor  combination  so  that  SIGI,  counselor,  and 
center  form  a  comprehensive  guidance  program.*  SIGI  should  also  be  made 
available  to  students  ad  libitum> 

Independent  Evaluations 

In  addition  to  the  research  and  evaluation  carried  out  by  ETS ,  other 
studies  of  the  effects  of  SIGI  were  conducted  independently  at  a  number  of 
the  user  sites,  most' of  them  by  the  colleges  themselv^es.    The  reQlts  of 
these  Studies\  undertaken  because  the* colleges -wanted^to  find  qut  in  their 
^own  terms  how  well  SIGI  was  meeting  their  needs,  reiterate  the  main  themes 

emerging  from  the  main  body  of  this  report:     satisfaction  with  SIGI  by  stu- 
dents and  counselors;  evidence  of  effectiveness,  however  defined,  in  me"5ting 
stated  objectives;  side  effects  in  Gnhajicing  counselors'  contributions  to 
students'  career  decision-making.     The  evidence* appears  not  only  in  question 
naires  and  tests;  it  comes  also  from  S4ich  unobtrusiSfe  measures  as  long  wait- 
lists  to  use  SIGI,  the  high  proportion  of  users  who  haye'^been  referred  by 
their  friends  and  who  spread  the  word  to  other  fronds,  the  development  of 
courses  and  various  activities  at  career  planning  centers  to  focus  on  SIGI 
and  Integrate  it  into  the  total  career  guidance  program,  the  enthusiastic 
reception  of  visitors,  and  eagerness  to  see  -SIGI  used  a*s  widely  as  possib'le. 

The  fact  that  the  presence  of  SIGI  has  prompted  independent  evaluafeLon 
and  research  studies  on  campuses  is  itself  a  bonus.     It  is  useful  .for  col- 
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leges  to  define  their  objectives  in  career  guidance,  to  plan  programs,  €o 
collect  and 'analyze  evidence  of  effectiveness.    Thus,  SIGI  may  serve  as  a 
f  catalyst  in  the»*process  of  rational  and  informed  decision-making  by  the  col- 
leges themselves  as  they  strive  to  meet  the  career  development  needs  ef 
students.  *  , 
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